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OLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART (born 

Jan. 27, 1756, in Salzburg; died Dec. 5, 

1791, in Vienna) may well be regarded as 
the greatest composer ever to emerge in Western 
Christendom. His eminence, compared to that of 
other great figures in music, rests not on the in- 
credible quantity of music he managed to produce 
in a life limited to 35 years nor upon the quality 
of a selected handful of masterworks, but upon 
the seemingly boundless versatility and scope of 
his genius that made it possible for him to create 
enduring masterpieces in every musical form 
current in his day. 

The greatest composers have been limited, 
whether by choice, by circumstances or by in- 
dividuality of talent, in one way or another. Bach 
was little interested in certain forms of music, 
notably opera, in which some of his contempor- 
aries, like Handel, were supreme. Beethoven 
made but one stab, and not a very successful 
one, at operatic music. The test of time has shown 
Haydn not to have been equally successful in all 
forms, although he wrote copiously in most of 
them. Wagner and Verdi wrote virtually nothing 
but operas. Chopin did not venture beyond the 
piano. And so the story goes. Only Schubert, had 
he lived and been endowed with a little more 
enterprising temperament, would seem a _ poten- 
tial contender with Mozart in universality of in- 
spiration. 


by, bs tnat such delimited versatility reflects in 
any degree upon the quality of the master- 
works executed by these men. The point is that 
Mozart could meet and match them on any of 
their chosen grounds. 


It is a unique tribute to Mozart’s uncanny 
powers of invention and self-renewal that during 
his few years of maturity, despite the tremendous 
output, he wrote almost no poor or merely pass- 
able music. Whether the business at hand was 
an instrumental concerto, a symphony, an opera, 
a piano piece, or a string quartet, the work was 
practically inevitably a gem of the first water 
destined never to collect dust on some forgotten 
shelf. 


NDOUBTEDLY more of Mozart’s music is 

performed oftener today than at any time in 
history, including the day it was written. Interest 
in his works is as diversified as the works them- 
selves, and this provides a vast field for contem- 
plation on such an occasion as this bicentennial. 
Making no attempt to encompass all aspects of 
the composer’s genius, the following articles, writ- 
ten by five of the most distinguished scholars and 
musicians of our time, strive to give a few 
insights into the nature of some of his work and 
some of the influences that played upon him— 
Bernhard Paumgartner, conductor, and director 
of the Mozarteum in Salzburg; Claudio Arrau, 
Chilean pianist noted for his performances of 
Mozart’s piano music; Curt Sachs, eminent Ger- 
man musicologist now resident in this country; 
Paul Henry Lang, well-known scholar and critic 
of the “New York Herald Tribune”, and Emily 
Anderson, British scholar, whose translation into 
English of Mozart’s letters is considered definitive. 
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MOZART, MASTER DRAMATIST ....set the model for 


By BerNHARD PAUMGARTNER 


HE epoch-making advance 

into a hitherto wholly unex- 

plored territory of musico- 
dramatic initiative which the genius, 
Monteverdi had the courage to 
make, in the first decade of the 
17th century, a deed of Shakes- 
pearian greatness and penetration, 
had no immediate repercussions, 
even in the succeeding works of 
Monteverdi himself. The fire of 
the young opera soon paled into 
the rosy mist of a feebly didactic 
classicism, the dramatic ideal of 
the Baroque period, to which a 
sumptuous stage spectacle was 
more important than anything else: 
the scenery and costume designer 
and the master mechanic long re- 
mained the most important people 
in the theater, even after opera had 
ceased to be a part of court enter- 
tainment and had become commer- 
cialized in its most important cen- 
ter, Venice, that is, had become 
available to a wide, paying public. 


Importance of Singer 


At the beginning of the 18th 
century, when Naples had become 
an operatic center like Venice, the 
singer became the most important 
personage in opera, especially the 
“primo uomo”, the castrato, with 
the unnaturally large volume and 
range of his silvery, ephebic voice, 
with his dazzling technique and 
talent for improvisation. Next in 
order of prestige was the “prima 
donna”, the high, powerful so- 
prano, who almost rivalled her 
peculiar colleague and lover in vir- 
tuosity and pretentious arrogance. 
Father roles were allotted to the 
tenor. The bass had to content him- 
self with highly unimportant parts, 
such as those of priests, messengers 
and the like. In comparison with 
these “stars”, the composer played 
a very subaltern role. As a sort of 
serviceable spirit, he had to fit the 
music to the singers’ measure as a 
skillful tailor would fit their 
clothes, one bravura aria after 
another, 25 to 30 in a normal 
opera, without regard for the stage 
action, which was taken care of 
somehow in the hastily tossed off 
“seccos”, recitatives accompanied 
by the cembalo alone. 


Virtuosic Arias 


_ What remained for an impas- 
sioned musical dramatist to do on 
his own initiative, perhaps a recita- 
tive accompanied by orchestra 
(“accompagnato”’), perhaps a 
meagre, homophonically planned 
ensemble, disappeared before the 
overwhelming brilliance of those 
virtuosic arias which alone inter- 
ested the “connoisseurs”, the ex- 
perts in the public. For this reason, 
it came about that the most im- 





Bernhard Paumgartner is director of 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg, on the 
board of directors of the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, and is in charge of Philips’ (Epic’s) 
current project to record all of Mozart’s 
works. 


portant masters of Italian instru- 
mental music of that time, men 
like Vivaldi, Albinoni, and Vera- 
cini, wrote operas that were, if 
copious in numbers, nonetheless far 
inferior in quality and significance 
to their instrumental compositions. 
Even the operas of the greatest 
master of this genre at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, did not survive, 
despite their melodic power and 
fascinating beauty of detail. 

Just as the composer had to 
“serve” the singers, the librettist 
had to “serve” the composer. He 
stood even lower in the hierarchy 
of the musical theater. And this in 
spite of the universally recognized 
and admired achievements of the 
classical librettists Zeno and Metas- 
tasio. The action of the typical 
“opera seria” remained intention- 
ally remote from reality and sche- 
matic. The characters, their per- 
sonalities and conflicts, also re- 
mained schematic. The  conse- 
quence of such principles, the 
architectonic unity of the action, 
the dramatic knots and their un- 
tyings, the stiff unchangeability of 
the challenges and motives and of 
the costumes and the gestures, the 
spirit of strict order, free from any 
subjective disturbance, — all these 
characteristics imbue the Baroque 
opera, incomprehensible as it may 
be to us today, with its imposing 
profile, its unity and uniqueness, 
so full of style. 


Absence of Passion 


Music that was dramatically ac- 
tive in a modern sense could not 
develop within this framework. 
(With the exception of the English 
theater and its imitators, the 
spoken Baroque tragedy also 
avoided as much as possible such 
a realistic and passionately direct 
type of drama.) Perhaps some- 
thing like true human passion 
made its way occasionally into the 
closed musical form of the old op- 
eratic aria. But even here every 
disturbance was woven into the 
basic emotional pattern and styl- 
ized through the strict rounding of 
this form. It remained a brief, al- 
ways moderate and lyrically pre- 
scribed expression, without the 
power to penetrate into the true 
substance of the drama, the action 


‘itself. It was the vision of a mo- 


ment, without lasting effect. 
Equally powerless to exert an 
effective influence on the stage 
movement and gesture was the 
music (with the exception, of 
course, of the choreographic inter- 
mezzi, entrances and ballets). The 
movement and gesture of the sing- 
ers remained faithful to conven- 
tional rules that were independent 
from the music. It was not the 
direct expression of personal ex- 
perience that gave inspiration to 
these carefully prescribed gestures, 
but the epic presentation of the 
traditional “Affekt” (emotional ex- 


pression) called forth by that ex- 
citement, from without, preferably 
in the form of a comparison (such 
as the depiction of a stormy sea 
to symbolize angry feelings, the 
use of chains of coloratura notes 
to symbolize the chains of love, 
the imitation of the mournful cries 
of a lonely dove to depict maiden- 
ly grief, etc.) 

Actually, the allegorical type of 
aria became the most effective and 
popular of aria forms in Baroque 
opera. It offers a welcome oppor- 
tunity for the use of musical sym- 
bols and of tone painting, which 
Baroque music characteristically 
employs in place of a direct ex- 
pression of feeling. It forms a sort 
of musical allegory which is a phe- 
nomenon parallel to the superb use 
of allegory in the plastic arts of 
that epoch. 


Age of Enlightenment 


With the strengthening of new 
ideals through the great spiritual 
development that was illuminated 
by the Age of Enlightenment, and 
with the change of style that oc- 
curred about the middle of the 
18th century, the voices opposed 
to the old operatic ideal grew in 
power and volume. They are to be 
found in numerous pamphlets of 
the time, in the appeals for a prac- 
tical reform of the worn-out type 
of opera seria. These appeals were 
partially answered in the important 
efforts at reform made by Jomelli, 
Traetta, and Gluck, which were 
finally consolidated in the classic- 
istic form of the sumptuous “grand 
opera” of the French empire 
(Cherubini, Spontini and others). 

On the other hand, increasing 
prominence was being won by the 
sister of the opera seria, the merry, 
less ambitious opera buffa, of Nea- 
politan or Venetian provenience. 
It arose from the lively comedy of 
characters of the ancient Italian 
folk drama, the “commedia dell 
’arte”. At first, the opera buffa 
concerned itself with isolated 
comic figures, but it finally devel- 
oped into a tiny comic opera com- 
plete in itseif, pushing its way into 
the performance of the opera seria 
as a device to fill out the inter- 
ludes (and called “intermezzo” or 
“farsa”). It had the good fortune 
to find a genius very soon: Pergo- 
lesi. That his “La Serva Padrona” 
(1733) enjoyed world-wide success 
and even became a model for the 
future is not merely owing to the 
unprecedented liveliness of _ its 
music and its truly “dramatic” 
intensity, which can be easily 
translated into naturalistic emo- 
tional expression, movement, and 
gesture. It is also owing to the fact 
that the heroes of antiquity, kings 
and princesses in armor, wigs, and 
hoopskirts, were banished from the 
stage, to make way for only lightly 
caricatured human types belonging 
to the very public that was in the 
theater. At the same time that 


these people were ironically por- 
trayed, they were revealed in situa- 
tions of real life, as happy, enam- 
ored heroes, deceiving or being de- 
ceived. 

From a purely musical stand- 
point, also, Pergolesi’s sweetly ani- 
mated melody nourished a strong 
new current leading to the high 
classical period. It is important to 
note this. For, from this point on, 
the path led over numerous cap- 
able, if now forgotten, masters of 
Italtan buffa, giocosa, and semiseria 
to the fulfillment of the genre: to 
Mozart. Parallel to this musical 
evolution was the notable develop- 
ment of the spoken comedy of 
Goldoni in Italy about the middle 
of the century. Goldoni brought 
about the same transformation of 
the burlesque type of commedia 
dell’arte into personal, social com- 
edy in the plays of his maturity. 

In France, a reaction against 
the solemn stiffness of the “trage- 
die lyrique”, which was still en- 
tirely formed in the spirit of Lully, 
took the form of quickly sprouting 
lighter genres of comic opera, with 
the introduction of popular coup- 
lets (“airs”) and with the substitu- 
tion of spoken dialogue for the 
recitatives. These were the “operas 
comiques”, the “operettes”, and in 
a certain sense the charmingly 
staged “ballets chantes”, which 
were especially appealing to the 
French taste. In Germany, the cor- 
responding genre to the opera co- 
mique was the Singspiel, which de- 
veloped relatively late and which 
also replaced the recitatives with 
spoken dialogue. From these points 
lead the paths to the charming 
French light operas of the 19th 
century (Adam,° Boieldieu, Offen- 
bach and others), to the popular 
Singspielen of the German Bieder- 
maier composers (Lortzing, Nicolai 
and others), and finally to the 
Parisian and Viennese operettas of 
the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Even Gluck, it will be remem- 
bered, tried his hand at one-act 
French operas comiques (“Le Cadi 
dupe”, L’arbre enchante”). 


Gluck’s Achievement 


Gluck’s great achievement, how- 
ever, his decision to give the opera 
seria, with borrowed elements from 
the tragedie lyrique. a new content 
and a new form, led, as I have 
already indicated, toward other 
goals and other results. The best 
of Gluck’s music dramas (“Al- 
ceste”, “Orfeo”, the two “Iphige- 
nias”) have given us unforgettable 
stage figures. But these figures, 
powerfully as they seem to tower 
over the Baroque opera seria, never 
for a moment let us forget their 
origin in it. They remain fixed in 
the old hieratic unchangeability. 
which tolerates no development of 
the characters in the course of the 
drama. They still reveal certain 
concessions to the sensitive taste 
of Gluck’s time which ‘invariably 
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German opera as we know it 





A posthumous portrait of Mozart ;ainted by Barbara Krafft in 1819, from 
earlier likenesses. It is now in the possession of the Society of the Friends 
of Music in Vienna 


cause terrible trouble for modern 
stage directors. The break-through 
to human realism in the deeper 
sense has not been made, in fact 
has not even been attempted. 


Encompassed Many Styles 


It belongs to the amazing facts 
of musical history that the decisive 
development which gave the 18th 
century its characteristic profile, 
the development which led to fresh, 
eternal creations of a new form 
and philosophy of life, the develop- 
ment which seemed almost to ex- 
haust the energies of three genera- 
tions in three leading nations of 
Europe, that this development was 
unbelievably concentrated in the 
realm of music in one man, fulfill- 
ing itself in the short span of Mo- 
zart’s life and creative activity. In 
Mozart’s lifework the extinction of 
the Baroque opera seria may be 
traced in all its tragic consistency 
—from “Mitridate” by the four- 
teen-year-old Mozart; through the 
Struggles of the maturing youth 
with his “Lucio Silla”; through his 
creation of the musically super- 
abundant “Idomeneo” (1780-81), 
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an attempt to reform the type; to 
the paler work of his last year, “La 
Clemenza di Tito” (1791). 

But in this same lifework we 
experience the grandiose fulfillment 
of the comic genre, from the sim- 
ple, early type of “La Finta Sem- 
plice” (1768); through the young 
master’s already confident experi- 
ment in “La Finta Giardiniera” 
(1774-75); to the consummate de- 
velopment of the opera buffa: as 
a comedy of types in its most dis- 
tilled form in “Cosi fan tutte” 
(1790); as a comedy of society 
with profound personal content in 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” (1786); as a 
human tragedy of enormous span 
in the guise of the dramma giocosa 
“Don Giovanni” (1787). 


Consummation of Singspiel 


Another miracle occurred, for 
in this same fulfillment the Sing- 
spiel was also brought to its con- 
summation: through the charming 
pastoral “Bastien et Bastienne” 
(1768), which belongs to the type 
of the little French opera comique; 
the serious attempt, “Zaide” (ca. 

(Continued on page 114) 


MOZART. 


Above: A lithograph of Mozart made in his later years. (Courtesy Metro- 
politan Museum of Art). Below: Mozart at 21, wearing the Order of the 
Golden Spur (Courtesy C. F. Peters) 
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By CLaupio ARRAU 


; OZART’s solo literature for 
M tie piano, including the 18 

complete sonatas as well as 
single works of such power as the 
Adagio, K. 540, and the Rondo, K. 
511, constitutes a treasure-store of 
music of the greatest magnitude. 
Yet in spite of this, and in spite of 
the fact that in numerous instances 
the solo piano works not only pre- 
sage the bigger operatic and sym- 
phonic creations to come, but even 
transcend them in unity of utter- 
ance, Originality and depth of ex- 
pression, they are to this day, his 
most misunderstood masterpieces 
of all. The misunderstanding has 
to do in the main with the mis- 
understanding of Mozart as a whole 
in our time. 


19th-Century Misconceptions 


When I say “in our time”, I 
really mean the misconceptions 
that have been carried over to our 
time from the early 19th century. 
In actuality, Mozart has been 
known and understood in his true 
scope and dimensions for a long 
time—but between the covers of 
books. There is the famed Jahn 
biography of more than one hun- 
dred years ago and Abert’s equally 
famed revision now more than 
thirty years old; the even more im- 
portant Wyzewa and St. Foix vol- 
umes starting from 1912 (Vol. J), 
not to mention a score of other 
volumes in many languages as well 
as the more recent popular books 
by Turner and Einstein, both avail- 
able in English. Yet the terrible old 
misconceptions linger on, not mere- 
ly in the minds of most music 
lovers, but in the minds of too 
many musicians and music critics, 
which is worse. The misconception: 
that Mozart was merely a joyful, 
serene, harmonious, Apollonian 
composer. The truth: that he is 
one of the most profound and 
tragic of composers (with tragedy 
and heartbreak virtually poking 
out of every corner) and that as 
such, he still has to be understood 
and performed. 


Summed Up His Age 


It is often said that Mozart 
summed up his age. He did more 
than that; he was the very spirit 
of his great 18th century. In him 
was concentrated all its amazing 
vitality for new human goals, force 
of life, courage of revolution, in- 
vention, discovery, belief in man, 
and in him given full artistic ex- 
pression to a degree given almost 
no other creator in any period. 
And because Mozart is the very 
epitome of the 18th century (which, 
to the 19th century, unhappily be- 
came known only as the age of 
elegance, charm, and naivete, and 
therefore was considered super- 
ficial, cold, and of course, without 





Claudio Arrau is the eminent Chilean 
pianist, whose repertoire includes all the 
Mozart solo piano works. 
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soul or depth) that is at the source 
of most of the misconceptions 
handed down to us today. Because 
of these old confusions and strange 
associations, Mozart too is viewed 
as merely gay, light and elegant, 
and to this day, is still too often 
performed in this manner, and 
passages, every one of which is a 
meaningful musical expression, are 
tinkled away as sO many rococo 
notes, and even his glaringly open 
wounds, are dug into with the in- 
difference and detachment of a 
mechanical drill. This, to me, con- 
stitutes one of the greatest crimes 
committed against any composer 
in any time. Even were the internal 
facts of the meaning of his music 
in doubt, Mozart’s ideas on musical 
expression alone, not to mention his 
musical feelings, now known to us 
from his letters, ought to have 
made one and all stop and recon- 
sider. Should this be done, even 
on a small scale, and all the rapid, 
tinkling and inexpressive playing 
of his music stop, it will constitute 
the greatest one contribution of the 
bicentennial celebrations. 


Upheaval and Revolution 


Today we know the 18th cen- 
tury as the age of upheaval and 
revolution, and we remember again 
that it was the age which saw the 
birth of the ideal of personal free- 
dom and dignity (Mozart, unlike 
Haydn, was no longer prepared to 
live in livery and sit at table with 
the rest of a court’s servants); that 
Goethe’s “Werther” came out in 
1774; that Maximilian Klinger’s 
drama, “Sturm und Drang” was 
printed in 1776, a title which gave 
its name to a whole period of 
restlessness and revolt in world 
outlook as well as literature, long 
before the advent of the Romantic 
movement; and that Kant’s “Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason” saw the light 
of day in 1781. And what of Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau, and Beau- 
marchais? And as for Mozart, not 
only was he the man of his age in 
all its multitudinous aspects, but 
as a creator, the fulfiller of his 
time as well as its transformer 
into the timelessness of great art. 

But for all this, prejudices die 
hard, and in the minds of nearly 
everyone today, Mozart’s greatness 


‘is solely associated with classical 


perfection, and classical perfection, 
as we have all come to think, can- 
not be quite human, and anything 
not quite human is naturally re- 
moved from any depth of feeling. 
And that, of course,-is the whole 
source of the trouble. Could any- 
thing be more absurd? Only the 
other day, I read somewhere, 
where a pianist was criticized for 
playing Mozart with, yes, if you 
please, “too much feeling.” Had 
it been said that the feeling was 
pretended or insincere, it would be 
understandable. But too much feel- 
ing! It takes all the feeling in the 
world only to begin to compre- 
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hend the soul of Mozart. Not only 
was Mozart all soul and all feeling 
and humanity (everything he wrote, 
said, and thought expressed it over 
and over again) but his actual 
greatness stems from the fact that 
he was so utterly and perfectly 
human, in the sense of being 
humanly complete. The whole his- 
tory of art has rarely seen such a 
humanly fulfilled personality. In 
him there waged no conflicts or 
struggle for expression. With him, 
expression was the natural flowing 
outcome of his whole being. He 
was at one with heaven and earth, 
and that unity, coupled with 
genius, makes for the uniqueness 
of Mozart. Beethoven is felt to be 
“more human,” (as one hears 
expressed even in the most in- 
formed circles) because in him the 
human struggle is so plainly etched 
into his musical fabric. But the 
human condition is all the more 
poignantly expresséd in Mozart 
precisely because suffering and 
tragedy is made to walk hand in 
hand, as it were, with the musical 
conventions of his time — formal 
rococo convention. 

Were it not for the fact that 
Mozart fulfilled himself so com- 
pletely as a creator, one might al- 
most say that he is the most tragic 
of the great composers, because 
with him, tragedy was something 
from within as a very part of the 
reality of his being and of his ac- 
ceptance of life and therefore of 
death. In Mozart, unlike Beet- 
hoven, and other “tragic” com- 
posers, there is no solution to 
tragedy, (and nowhere can it be 
perceived so completely as in his 
great Fantasia and Sonata in C 
minor, which ends as desolately as 
it begins). In Beethoven, there is 
always, (apart from the transcend- 
ent last pericd) affirmation and vic- 
tory as the outcome of the heroic 
struggle. In Mozart, tragic tensions 
seldom lead to a victorious solu- 
tion. 


Needs Artist’s Understanding 


Completing the circle of total 
Mozart misconceptions is the fact 
that his solo piano literature is still 
considered as a kind of introduc- 
tion to Beethoven and thus is most- 
ly given to young students to play, 
and thereafter almost always re- 
mains a closed book to them and 
consequently to others. Like every- 
thing of Mozart’s, this music calls 
for the mature years of an artist’s 
understanding, nothing less. 

The piano was Mozart’s chief 
instrument. On it, he improvised in 
a manner which held his best con- 
temporaries in awe. For it, as the 
greatest performing pianist of his 
time, he wrote the most sublime of 
his symphonic works—the piano 
concertos. With it, he communed 
all his life as with a dearest friend, 
and from the beginning. when as 
a youth with the whole world be- 
fore him, he wrote the six early 






piano sonatas, K. 279-284, for his 
own performance in Munich, to the 
end, when about to rid himself of 
that world, it remained the instru- 
ment of his most daring creative 
flights, the intimate companion of 
all his anguish, the vessel of all his 
moods, from heaven to hell, and 
the witness of the entire glory and 
scope of his whole incredible 
genius. 

Through his solo piano music 
we first hear the earliest thoughts 
of “Don Giovanni”, of the great 
quartets and the last symphonies; 
through one magnificent slow 
movement after another, we come 
to know the depth of his despair, 
and from the piano music of the 
last years, as almost nowhere else 
in his output to so consistent an 
extent, we perceive and trace the 
path of his total evolution. Thus, 
one last piano work after another, 
whether the two great sonatas, 
K. 570 and 576, or the Menuett, 
K. 355, the Rondo, K. 511, the 
Adagio, K. 540, the Sonata, K. 545 
(unhappily still thought in the cate- 
gory of a child’s piece) and the 
Variations, K. 613, reveal with al- 
most insistent repetition the state 
of his soul and mind at the end 
of his life. The struggle is about to 
be over and everything is reduced 
to the essence in stark naked out- 
lines which reach spheres of ex- 
pression where all is known and 
accepted and anguish and agony 
stand out bare, lonely and unafraid. 


Biographical Set 


The 18 complete Piano Sonatas, 
from the six (K. 279-284) of his 
seventeenth to nineteenth years to 
the last (K. 576) of 1789, tell the 
history of Mozart’s life. From the 
first he begins to fill out the con- 
ventional patterns of his time with 
his life blood and as he grew and 
developed, lived and suffered, they 
became the very mirror of his soul 
and mind. They are the internal 
evidence of his total being and 
tell us more than anything to be 
found even in his voluminous and 
extraordinary correspondence with 
his family. 

The first six sonatas, every one 
of which is a gem, are clearly 
youthful works. Mozart wrote 
them in Salzburg while preparing 
for his last grand tour to Munich, 
Mannheim and Paris in still an- 
other attempt to find a post com- 
mensurate with his gifts. The gal- 
lant style pervades them all, but 
how Mozart shines through! Al- 
most every slow movement is a 
foreshadowing of all the sublime, 
tragic slow movements to come. 
Nowhere is the merly gallant left 
unredeemed by the personal mes- 
sage of his genius. In particular, 
the wonderful slow movement of 
the F major Sonata, K. 280; the 
great first movement of the E flat 
major Sonata, K. 282, and the last 
Sonata, in D major, K. 284, a 
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THE FAMILY 








Kew 
Courtesy of New York Public Library and C. F. Peters 
The Mozart family in 1780. Nannerl, Wolfgang (age 24), Mother (portrait), and Leopold. The 


jcinal in M * Ps = . J y 
Se ye aD engraving is after a portrait by Johann Nepomuk de la Croce 


sister, Nannerl (Maria Anna), 


1785. In 1784 she married Baron 


Mozart’s 
around 


von Berchthold zu Sonnenburg, a worthy of 


Salzburg and St. Gilgen 


Left: 


Mozart’s 


widow, 


Constanze, in 1802—a 
painting by Hans Han- 


sen. Right: 
children, 


Mozart’s 
Franz Xaver 


Wolfgang (left) 


and 


Karl Thomas—a paint- 
ing by Hans Hansen 


oh pen 
Original in Mozart Museum, Salzburg 


26-minute work, already foretell 
the great things to come when the 
wealth of new musical impressions 
and emotional experiences hit him 
with the force of an explosion in 
Munich and Mannheim. 

When Mozart left on his last 
trip to Mannheim and Paris, he was 
a young man, but a young man 
already marked for sorrow. It al- 
ways seems strange to me that the 
one portrait that his father de- 
scribed as the best likeness of his 
son (page 5, lower right corner), is 
almost never printed. What a 
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mature, tragic face at 21! When 
he returned, having suffered defeat 
as an artist and defeat in his first 
serious love affair, and beaten to 
the point of having to ask back 
for his old job in Salzburg, the one 
he so disdainfully gave up only 
two years before in the noontide 
of his hope, he was a _ fully 
matured man. Out of this trip came 
his next seven piano sonatas, 
(K. 309, 310, 311,330, 351, 332 
and 333) as well as the fulfillment 
of his first great opera, “Idom- 
eneo”. Six years were to elapse 


before he felt the need to write 
another piano sonata, precisely at 
another major critical point in his 
life. 


Composition in Mannheim 


The Sonata in D major, K. 311, 
is definitely fixed by St. Foix as 
the first Mozart wrote after leaving 
Salzburg. Both in the opening 
allegro and concluding magnificent 
rondo, the first of a festive char- 
acter written in 6/8 time, there 
can be no mistake about the im- 
pression the playing of the famed 


Original in Mozart Museum, Salzburg 


Mannheim Orchestra must have 
made on him. But for the complete 
impact of this impression we have 
to turn to the next Sonata, actual- 
ly written in Mannheim at the 
same time, the one in C major, 
K. 309. Even if we did not have 
Mozart’s own opinion of this 
sonata, we would know it at once 
for the great work it is. 

We also know from him how he 
wrote it—first improvised at white 
heat at a concert in Augsburg 
when he must have felt on top of 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ROMANTIC CLASSICIST 


or CLASSIC?. . . 


By Curt SacHs 


VERY master, however great, 
is rooted in his time, his coun- 
try, and his society. Suppose 
we did not know W. A. Mozart and 
found his anonymous works in 
some provincial library, not a sin- 
gle musical scholar would for a 
moment hesitate to place them in 
the second half of the 18th century 
—yjust as we could never mistake 
the era in which Raphael’s madon- 
nas were painted. Certainly, the 
genius is unique; but the language 
in which he couches his personal 
feelings and thoughts is collective. 
What, then, were the prevalent 
trends during Mozart’s short crea- 
tive life in the 30 years between 
1761, when he was no more than 
five years old, and 1791, when 
death came before he had finished 
his Requiem? 


“Rococo” Label Wrong 


In visualizing how late in the 
18th century the master lived, we 
realize with some _ consternation 
that, in the minds of the public, 
Mozart personifies the Rococo. In 
terms of time, this is sheer non- 
sense. Rococo—both as a style and 
as an attitude — began after the 
death of Louis XIV in 1715 and, 
a few unimportant stragglers ex- 
cepted, ended around the middle 
of the century. But the label Rococo 
is not only chronologically mis- 
placed. Originally given to a par- 
ticular form of luxuriant scroll 
work ornaments, it imples delight 
in gracile, foamy overdecoration, 
in a_ soulless, cool, aristocratic 
aloofness, and an amoral, carefree 
attitude. To hang the Rococo tag 
on Mozart means forcing upon the 
master a number of false charac- 
teristics under the spell of a false 
name. It means a basic misinter- 
pretation of the man and his work. 

Actually, all feeling and think- 
ing early in the 1760's and later 
was almost fanatically anti-Rococo. 
The history of art has not coined 
a general name for these new 
styles; indeed, no ready-made name 
could cover their motley and para- 
doxal abundance. 


End of Princely Patronage 
The essential point is this: the 


princely courts, for centuries the . 


patrons of art, were giving up this 
honorable role to the steadily 
growing educated bourgeosie. Mo- 
zart himself provides an illustra- 
tion: being in the demanding serv- 
ice of the Archbishop of Salzburg 
up to his full maturity, he was dis- 
missed in 1781 and had to rely on 
private performances in Vienna. 
Nine years later, Haydn’s service 
in the pay of the Prince of Ester- 
hazy came to an end, and the still 
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active master found an enthusias- 
tic reception in the Salomon con- 
certs in London. More and more, 
new music was heard in public 
concerts, reviewed in columns of 
the leading newspapers, and dis- 
cussed by music lovers in parlors 
and coffee houses. 

In this shift from court to town, 
from the landed gentry to the 
burghers, the topics of art veered 
of necessity from stilted “noble sub- 
ject matter”, as the English called 
it, to the lives of human beings and 
their everyday ideals, joys, and 
sorrows. Nothing could be more 
impressive than the contrast be- 
tween Racine’s “Andromaque” or 
“Phedre” with their heroic, clatter- 
ing Alexandrines and, 70, 80 years 
later, the thoroughly bourgeois 
dramas, La Chaussee’s “Comedie 
larmoyante” or Lessing’s “Miss 
Sara Sampson”. It comes almost as 
a shock to find the same contrast 
between the bombastic painting 
under Louis XIV and the cozy 
burgher interiors of Chardin and 
Chodowiecki or the sentimental 
family scenes of Greuze. Compos- 
ers, still educated in the pompous 
opera of Italy with its Roman 
heros and formal arias, turned to 
the unassuming opera buffa, the 
opera comique, the Beggar’s opera, 
and the Singspiel, to which Mozart 
contributed “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio” and, at the end of his 
life, “The Magic Flute”. 


Gluck’s Opera Reforms 


Gluck, it is true, represented 
even in the 60’s and 70’s the opera 
seria in all its epic grandeur; but 
under his hands the Grecian heroes 
left the firigid routine of Italian 
libretti and became warmhearted, 
suffering humans. With this emo- 
tional, human touch, he reformed 
the opera in a way not unlike Wag- 
ner’s, with the drama paramount 
and the music faithfully subser- 
vient without demanding _privi- 
leges of its own. In his prefatory 
works, to herald and justify the 
reform, we find again and again 
the leading concepts: Nature, 
Truth, and Passion. 

Nature, Truth, and Passion were 
not Gluck’s alone. They became 
the driving slogan of the 1760's 
and recur in numberless books of 
the time. In the greatest literary 
document of the century, Diderot’s, 
D’Alembert’s, and  Rousseau’s 
“Grande Encyclopedie”; in No- 
verre’s delightful “Letters on the 
Dance”; in the powerful invectives 
of Falconet, the leading sculptor of 
the age — there are always the 
same words and the same aversion 
to the dying Rococo. 

Nature, Truth, and Passion were 
the climate in which young Mozart 
matured. And when he reached his 
20’s, the anxious concern of poets 
and painters that these trends 


might weaken in the milder atmos- 
phere of middle class mentality 
created a new and even stronger 
movement, anti-Rococo as well as 
anti-bourgeois: the “Sturm und 
Drang”, or Storm and Stress. 

But the situation was not that 
simple. The high-strung emotional- 
ists, whether tearful bourgeois or 
violent anti-bourgeois, were not 
alone on the scene of European 
art. All the time—and even when 
the Rococo was still in its bloom— 
groups of its antagonists had fought 
with the weapons of Greek and 
Roman art. These classicists, al- 
though very different from the emo- 
tionalists, became their natural 
brothers-in-arms. For they, too, 
despised the libidinous, playful, 
overdecorated attitude of courtly 
art and advocated serious, un- 
adorned simplicity. Most obvious 
was this movement in architecture 
which, after all, could not cry like 
the sentimentalists and not fume 
like the Stormers, but found in the 
simple outlines of antiquity the 
paragons for a break with the 
immediate past. 


Erlach’s Two Churches 


Those who know the architec- 
tural treasures of Austria might 
think of the incredible orgy in 
Fischer von Erlach’s University 
Church right in Salzburg and of 
the architect’s abrupt about-face in 
the rigid classicism of the Karl- 
skirche in Vienna. When Mozart 
was eight years old, Winckelmann 
published his epochal “History of 
Art in Antiquity” under the motto 
of “quiet simplicity”. Two years 
later, Lessing printed his ‘“Laok- 
oon”, the famous eulogy of Gre- 
cian sculpture, and the Parisians 
began to build their Roman edi- 
fies, the church of the Madeleine 
and the triumphal arches on the 
Etoile and in the Tuileries. At the 
same time, England and this coun- 
try delighted in the Roman por- 
ticos of the Georgian style. 

Mozart, too, was a classicist. Or 
was he a classic? There is a good 
deal of semantic confusion. Com- 
mon usage gives the word three 
different meanings: first, classic is 
something of the highest rank; 
second, something neither popular 
nor modern; third, something be- 
longing to a certain group conven- 
tionally given this name, such as 
the alleged triad Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. The vocabulary of 
modern art history differs from 
these colloquialisms. It under- 
stands by classicism an attitude 
with many facets, which apply to 
all the arts and among which I 
mention the following qualities: 
serene calmness of the soul; wise 
self-control and moderation; noble 
attitude; strife for beauty, and ad- 
herence to strict and even mathe- 
matical laws. 





. “There is a good deal of semantic confusion” 


There can be no doubt that 
Mozart was self-controlled, moder- 
ate, noble, and achieved beauty in 
all the meanings that this danger- 
ous word implies. He was the all- 
time master of form. No seam, 
no knot is visible in the tissue he 
wove; no laborious toil can be felt 
as so often in Beethoven. He seems 
to have sat at his writing desk like 
a sacred vessel into which the di- 
vinity poured an overflow of inspir- 
ation. The three great symphonies 
of 1788 were finished in no more 
than six weeks altogether! 

His moderation and adherence 
to strictest laws went so far that, 
as he explained in a letter of 1781, 
he characterized the evil Turk 
Osmin in his “Abduction from the 
Seraglio” in modulations from key 
to key, but — so he added — “of 
course only to related keys”, since 
music, after all, should be music. 
Any non-classicist would have de- 
lighted in disregarding the rules of 
the school the better to character- 
ize his subject; the classicist could 
never accept the interference of 
lawless forces. 

But Mozart’s classicism was a 
brand of its own. 


An Eclectic Time 


His time was eclectic; it aimed 
at combining the excellences of 
various masters, countries, and 
styles. Gluck was a German master 
of French and Italian operas; and 
in England, the German Johann 
Christian Bach, Johann Sebastian’s 
youngest son, handed the singing 
style of Italian instruments to 
Mozart the boy. Mozart himself 
godhumoredly boasted of being 
able to write German, French, 
Italian music whichever was re- 
quired of him. Indeed the year 
1781 saw him write, alongside, the 
Italian tragic opera “Idomeneo” and 
the German Singspiel, “Die Entfue- 
hrung aus dem Serail”, just as, ten 
years later, his Italian “Clemenza 
di Tito” flanked the German “Zau- 
berflote”. Quantz, still widely 
known as the court flutist of Fred- 
erick the Great and a leading theo- 
retician, suggested: “If one knows 
how to pick the very best qualities 
out of the musical styles of various 
nations, one obtains a mixed style, 
which, without being arrogant, one 
could call the German style.” In a 
similar vein, the curious “Gedan- 
ken zur Schoenheit” of the German 
painter, Mengs, urged the fellow 
painters to combine Raphael’s de- 
sign with Titian’s color and Cor- 
regio’s chiaroscuro, without rea- 
lizing that these elements excluded 
each other. His recipe in fact 
amounted to banana split with mus- 
tard and vinegar. 

Mozart was never a mere eclec- 
tic. His was the power to integrate 
divergent elements into a higher 
whole. 
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This mastership never allowed 
him to go to the bitter and frigid 
end of classicism where the su- 
premacy of form for the sake of 
form would stifle the human ele- 
ment and the personal approach of 
both the creator and the listener. 
He would force unfaltering struc- 
ture on his music but never allow 
it to be soulless. In one gigantic 
sweep he lumped together all the 
divergent powers of the anti-Roc- 
oco front, reconciled their contra- 
dictions, and sublimated what they 
had in common. He mustered all 
the human warmth of the emotion- 
alists, all their need for compas- 
sion, nature, and truth. But, being 
a classicist, he could never stoop 
to the petty tears of the “style 
bourgeois”. Even in grief and des- 
pair he tried to smile, courageous 
and noble. 


Smiling Mask Lifted 


_ But at times he lifted the smil- 
ing mask and bared the sadness of 
his eyes and his quivering lips. He 
who wants to see him undisguised 
should reach for the works between 
1785 and 1787, the years when the 
Viennese intrigued against his 
“Don Giovanni”, the emperor re- 
fused to give him Gluck’s succes- 
sion, and sickness, poverty, and 
debts embittered his life. He 
should listen to the Adagio intro- 
duction of the String Quartet in C 
Major with the harsh friction of 
the A natural of the first violin 
and the A flat in the ‘cello; or to 
the String Quintet in G Minor with 
its dolorous Adagio and almost 
desperate Minuet. Listen to the 
mournful Adagio before the Fugue 
for string quartet. There is no 
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Mozart's birthplace in Salzburg as it is today 


Upper right: The 
reom in which Mozart 
was born. Lower 
right: The Mozart 
monument in Salz- 
burg. Inauguration 
ceremonies were held 
here in 1842 in the 
presence of Mozart's 
two sons on the occa- 
sion of the first Music 
Festival. (Both pic- 
tures from the Mozart 
Museum in Salzburg, 
courtesy C. F. Peters) 


longer the classicistic distance be- 
tween the work of art and its hu- 
man master. The ego bursts the 
barrier and manifests itself in chro- 
matic melodies and weird modula- 
tions. 

Self-expression had been rare 
indeed before the times of Mozart. 
Music for the church had given 
voice to the congregation as a 
whole much more than to the 
prayer of the individual; and music 
for the courts had been intended 
as a noble, well-behaved, and quite 
impersonal entertainment. The 





THE 





novel concept of art as a confes- 
sion and self-portrayal, as an un- 
veiling and display of its creator 
was the creed and vitai essence of 
a world not yet awake: the multi- 
colored world of the Romantics. 
Mozart, taken away at the age of 
35, missed the advent of the new- 
comers only by a couple of years. 
Had destiny given him a normal 
span of life, he would in all prob- 
ability have survived among them 
as a luminous relic of the past with- 
out becoming a full-blooded Ro- 
mantic himself and without realiz- 
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ing how much he had heralded 
their coming. 

The Romantics, for their part, 
loved, admired, nay, divinized the 
young deceased master. But they 
admired what the 19th century did 
not possess: his supposed serenity, 
his unburdened youthfulness, his 
playful grace. 

This is the romantic image of 
Mozart. And little have we done 
to revise it. We still pay worship to 
this smiling idol without perceiving 
the tragic, haunted soul behind his 
blissful smile. 
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By Paut Henry Lane 


‘ LD music”, 30 years ago 
largely restricted to the 
classroom or to concerts 

of chiefly historical interest, has 

become part of our musical life. 

This is, of course, a most welcome 

development and adds immeasur- 

ably to our enjoyment and to our 
musical literacy. However, all is 
not well with this laudable new 
cult. In the first place, by “old 
music” is really meant fairly recent 
music, that of the early 18th cen- 
tury, with occasional dips into the 
world of Monteverdi, Schuetz, or 

Purcell. Corelli and Vivaldi have 

made great strides, but Middle 

Ages, Renaissance, and early Bar- 

oque are still largely academic sub- 

jects to musicians and public alike. 

We should not complain, though, 

because there can be no question 

that the frontiers of music are be- 
ing steadily extended; the musical 
universe is a truly expanding one. 


Variance from Original 


In the second place, since the 
executant artists who play this old 
music are largely the same ones 
who dispense the regular or “‘stand- 
ard” repertory, the playing of old 
music is likely to be at consider- 
able variance with original prac- 
tices. 

The Mozart bi-centennial, a try- 
ing year for the great composer, 
will bring to the fore all these 
problems. It will call not only on 
the handful of known masterpieces 
but on many others exhumed from 
the pages of Koechel. This means 
trouble, because our ways of deal- 
ing with this old music of Mozart 
—it is old music as far as we are 
concerned—are far from satisfac- 
tory. 

The 19th century considered 
Mozart the embodiment of Rococo 
grace and lightness and played his 
music with a weightless grace, 
feminine delicacy, and courtly ele- 
gance, from which all substance 
was excluded. The divertimentos 
and serenades that now are being 
rediscovered, and which have many 
dance-like movements, still suffer 
from arch-sentimentalism and bad 
tempos. Now let us see what con- 
temporary documents have to say 
about the nature and performance 
of this music. 


Toscanini Influence 


According to popular belief, 
many old musical instruments were 
primitive and ill-tuned, 18th-cen- 
tury orchestras played badly and 
must have been frightfully out of 
tune. the tempos were slow, partly 
because of lack of technical skill, 
partly because of the dainty nature 
of the Rococo. The tremendous 
authority of Toscanini changed this 
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concept as far as the fast move- 
ments are concerned: every allegro 
has become a presto alla breve, but 
the minuets and andantes are still 
languishing. Conductors and other 
performers, thinking that there are 
no reliable tempo indications avail- 
able, insist that their instinct takes 
care of that. However, their instinct 
is conditioned by music that obeys 
entirely different musical precepts. 

Actually, we are not without 
information about the performance 
practices of 18th-century music. 
Already in the 17th century, in 
Lully’s time, they used either a 
chronometer — with tenth-of-a-sec- 
ond accuracy—or a device called 
a “metronome’(!) to determine the 
exact tempo required by the com- 
poser. This device, invented a cen- 
tury and a half before Maelzel, con- 
sisted of a pendulum calibrated in 
inches. It was a bulky affair but 
quite reliable. Many of Lully’s 
pieces were clocked according to 
the composer’s own performances 
and the data are available in vari- 
ous printed works. From these 
measurements it becomes clear that 
Lully demanded a spanking good 
pace in his allegros and not the 
delicate pussyfooting we sometimes 
hear, and the dances, too, were 
much faster than the romantic con- 
cept of the 19th century would 
allow. 


*Much-Lamented” Relics 


The much-lamented poor old 
instruments did not fare so badly 
either. 1 suppose I do not have to 
say anything about the strings— 
even our most modern fiddlers are 
perfectly happy with violins be- 
queathed to them by the 17th and 
18th centuries. The woodwinds, as 
we see them in museums, look 
drab, shapeless, and beaten up com- 
pared to our sleek and _ glossy 
oboes, clarinets, or bassoons, every 
inch of their surface covered with 
nickel-plated keys. And our deli- 
cate “silver” flutes are a far cry 
from the wooden exhause pipes of 
yore, full of holes and without 
keys. But before these instruments 
became desiccated and _ cracked 
they were in the hands of able and 
indefatigable players who, by using 
complicated fingerings with many 
individual variants, “half holes,” 


‘“three-quarter holes,” etc., man- 


aged to elicit impeccable sounds 
from their instruments. The brasses, 
too, had a nice tone and the play- 
ers did wonders with their valve- 
less instruments. 

Conducting was on a very high 
level. In those days, before unions, 
the conductor was an absolute 
monarch and could hold as many 
rehearsals as he wished; 30 was 
about the normal amount with 
Gluck! They were just as careful 
with uniform bowing and other 
niceties as our virtuoso conductors. 

But there was a great difference 
in the sound of the music in Mo- 


zart’s time and in ours, and in this 
regard we still have a lot to learn. 
With a few exceptions the rule was 
the small orchestra; all competent 
musicians and critics, including 
Mozart, were devoted to the small 
orchestra. 

The representative bands, in 
such places as Dresden, Berlin, 
Salzburg, or Vienna, listed 12 to 
14 violins, two to four violas, two 
to four cellos, and, at most, three 
basses; however, most orchestras 
had to be satisfied with eight vio- 
lins, two violas, two cellos, and one 
or two basses. The surprisingly 
small number of violas is partly 
explained by the fact that they were 
big instruments with a strong voice 
and played by capable musicians. 
All authorities insist on exception- 
ally good viola players who 
“should not be mustered-out fid- 
dlers.” 


Full Wind Complement 


The remarkable fact is that to 
this small string ensemble a full 
complement of winds was added: 
two flutes, two obies, two bassoons, 
two horns, two trumpets. Many 
orchestras had clarinets long be- 
fore these instruments were incor- 
porated into the classic score, and 
many doubled oboes and bassoons. 
From all this emerges the indisput- 
able fact that the wind instruments 
had a far more important role in 
this old music than we are willing 
to grant them. If we perform a 
Mozart or Haydn symphony with 
the entire string body of a large 
modern symphony orchestra we do 
not hear the puny oboes and bas- 
soons, and the tonal picture is en- 
tirely changed. Moreover, much of 
the thematic writing in the winds 
is lost. The classic composer 
wanted to hear the winds at all 
times and if we want fully to en- 
joy his music we, too, must hear 
them. Whenever a discerning con- 
ductor plays these works with a 
small orchestra, the critics—and 
that includes this writer — report 
on a “reduced” orchestra, whereas 
what we should say is a “restored” 
orchestra. 


Doubling of Wind Choir 


Now the doubling of the wind 
choic is entirely feasible and was 
often done in the 18th century, but 
when this is done nowadays we 
still get a distorted picture. Mod- 
ern “major” orchestras maintain a 
complement of winds consisting of 
three each of woodwind, four 
horns, three trumpets, etc. This is 
what most modern scores call for. 
One of the flutes takes charge of 
the piccolo, one of the oboes of 
the English horn, and so on. Com- 
posers, being familiar with eco- 
nomic and other restrictions, al- 
most always use piccolo. English 
horn, bass clarinet, and double 
bassoon as alternate instruments so 
as not to require the services of a 


concerning concepts of 18th-century performance 


fourth woodwind player. On the 
rare occasions when quadruple 
winds are required, extra men are 
engaged. Now when an 18th-cen- 
tury symphony is performed with a 
large body of strings, all the or- 
chestra’s regular winds are ordered 
into the line to “double” the wind 
parts. But the old mathematical 
truism of “two and two make four” 
is no less valid in music, and the 
third woodwind cannot play both 
parts, hence we get a lopsided re- 
sult. If anyone wants to ascertain 
the extreme delicacy of classic 
choral wind writing let him take 
a look at the score of Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” overture. There, in 
the middle, is a famous spot where 
a chord is repeated three times. 
A modern composer would stack 
up the winds differently to achieve 
the variety necessitated by the repe- 
titions, Mozart achieves the variety 
by changing the position of a single 
instrument only—the first flute. 

Every 18th-century book on the 
subject cautions the conductor to 
reckon his forces from the bass— 
a very logical admonition. They 
knew that with their kind of writ- 
ing too many basses would give the 
orchestra a bottom-heavy and 
fuzzy quality, the very thing we 
hear today when Mozart is per- 
formed with a modern large or- 
chestra. This is the more notice- 
able because Haydn and Mozart 
scored for a “high” orchestra, that 
is, they placed the chord-deter- 
mining notes way up where they 
are crystal clear, whereas the ro- 
mantics, notably Brahms, often put 
them in the lower regions, hence 
the dark, and at times muddy, 
quality of their orchestra. Be it 
understood, this is not to be inter- 
preted as lack of skill in orchestra- 
tion, an accusion often leveled 
at Brahms; they wanted this kind 
of sonority, to which they were as 
much entitled as Mozart was to 
his. 


Contempt for Baton User 


The preoccupation with an un- 
equivocal harmonic picture was in 
large measure responsible for this 
pronounced use of the winds. They 
furnished the harmonic support to 
the strings while the latter were 
executing their melodic-thematic 
convolutions. The winds actually 
replaced the continuo harpsichord 
that used to fill in the harmony. 
But the old practice of the con- 
tinuo keyboard did not disappear 
in the classic era even though by 
the end of the century there was 
no need for it except in the opera. 
Still, every orchestra had a “maes- 
tro al cembalo”, and they looked 
at the man with the new-fangled 
baton with undisguised contempt. 
When Haydn went to London to 
conduct the Solomon concerts, he 
had to sit down and conduct from 
the piano, the London Philhar- 
monic would not hear of anything 
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Above: The six-year-old Mozart at the Schénbrunn Palace in Vienna. 


Right: Mozart and Franz 


Joseph Haydn, an engraving made in 1782 by A. Benedetti after a painting by J. F. Rigaud 


else. When a few years later Spohr 
appeared and pulled a little ivory 
stick from his breast pocket to 
conduct with, the board of direc- 
tors of the London orchestra was 
ready to cancel the engagement, 
but Spohr talked them into a com- 
promise: he conducted with the 
baton while an accompanist offi- 
ciated at the piano. As I said, this 
was merely a symptom of the con- 
stant preoccupation with harmonic 
clarity; after the turn of the cen- 
tury the accompanist disappeared, 
but in the opera and in choral 
music the pianist-conductor re- 
mained mandatory far into the 
Beethovenian era. The conductor 
officiated from the _ keyboard, 
helped out wayward singers, played 
the accompaniments to the recita- 
tives — as some able conductors 
still do when conducting Mozart. 
At the first performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony three 
conductors officiated: Beethoven, 
who was tactfully disregarded, 
another conductor behind him, and 
a pianist-conductor who led the 
chorus. With Spohr, Weber, and 
Spontini, the modern conductor 
takes over, and there has been vir- 
tually no change since their day. 
They were all superbly trained 
musicians still familiar with the re- 
quirements of 18th-century music, 
but after them these traditions 
were gradually lost. 


The Question of Phrasing 


Next to the proper orchestral 
sound and tempo, the most impor- 
tant element lost with the passing 
of tradition is phrasing. Our musi- 
cal phrasing is entirely determined 
by mid-19th-century practices. Any 
one who plays Chopin at a steady 
pace, with unwavering dynamics, 
inflexible melodic line, and rigid 
thythm, would simply ruin the mu- 
sic. Conversely, asymmetric mel- 
odic arches, minute changes in dy- 
namics, deflected phrase endings, 
slowed-down cadences, little rests 
before the last note when applied 
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Mozart at Vienna. 


to Mozart’s music create just as 
much mischief. This music rests on 
a simple straightforward deploy- 
ment of its content because the 
content itself is worked out in the 
smallest detail. Any tampering with 
this directness affects the very 
structure of the work. 

The symbol and epitome of clas- 
sic instrumental music was the 
sonata form which effects the or- 
ganization of several sections into 
a higher unity. The sections are 
held together by the logical rela- 
tionship of tonalities, they comple- 
ment one another by their anti- 
thetic qualities: dominant opposed 
to tonic, l¥ric second theme to 
brisk principal theme, etc. Any 








According to the engraving, “he plays the opera 
an assembly of lords and artists” 


emphasis on these qualities would 
put them in italics—surely the last 
thing the classic composer wanted. 
To illustrate this contention with 
one example, let us look at the re- 
prise in a classic sonata. The re- 
capitulation is prepared by modu- 
lations that will bring back the 
tonic at the most telling point. 
This preparation is usually the 
high point in the dramatic sonata 
structure and one is aware of its 
imminent arrival. If the pace is 
slackened—as it almost always is 
in modern performances—we are 
gilding the lily and are depriving 
the denouement of its natural 
force.: Needless to say, delicate and 
thoroughly musicianly freedom in 
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‘Don Juan’ for the first time before 


articulating this music is not only 
permissible, but as necessary as in 
romantic music, but its quality and 
quantity are to be measured in 
different terms. 

Hans von Bulow coined a won- 
derfully expressive and accurate 
bon mot which, at first sight, 
sounds like the very thing I am 
denouncing but in reality is the 
profound truth. “Crescendo means 
piano and rallentando, descrescendo 
means forte and accelerando.” If 
our musicians remember the true 
meaning of this and follow its wis- 
dom in their performances of “old 
music,” they will be far closer to 
making Mozart sound as he in- 
tended to, sound. 
































































By Emity ANDERSON 


T is a trite saying, but a true 

one, that the children of an 

illustrious parent rarely succeed 
in reaching the heights attained by 
the latter, largely because the pres- 
ence of exceptional greatness over- 
whelms, oppresses and disheartens 
them. It can be said with equal 
truth that the parents of a man or 
woman of genius, while they owe 
it to their brilliant offspring that 
they are brought into the limelight 
at all, inevitably suffer in a similar 
way. Biographers of eminent fig- 
ures in history, science and art, 
inspired by a natural desire to 
fathom the mystery of the appear- 
ance of such outstanding charac- 
ters, endeavor to discern analo- 
gous traits and similar tendencies 
mm the families from which they 
have sprung. 


falented Parent of a Genius 


Who, for instance, would take 
an interest in the parents of Nel- 
son, Edison or Beethoven if their 
famous sons had not in their diff- 
erent ways changed the face of the 
world and were not, as it were, 
still arousing our enthusiasm for 
their achievements? Johann van 
Beethoven’s name would certainly 
have remained unrecorded if his 
son Ludwig had not come to en- 
rich the world of music with his 
immortal compositions. At the 
same time the merits and attain- 
ments of a talented parent are 
bound to be overshadowed or, 
rather, to suffer by comparison 
with those of a brilliant child, par- 
ticularly if that child proves to be 
a genius. 

Of these two processes, that is 
to say, being brought into promi- 
nence and, on the other hand, be- 
ing eclipsed by an exceptionally 
gifted child with phenomenal pow- 
ers of musical expression, Mozart’s 
father provides an excellent ex- 
ample. For it is quite certain that 
if Mozart had never lived we 
should know very little about Leo- 
pold Mozart’s strong, disciplined 
and commanding personality; but 
it is probable that as a practicing 
musician and a composer of note 
he would have received more of 
the recognition he unquestionably 
deserves. In this case father and 
son stand out as clearly molded 


figures, showing us the line that- 


must be drawn between undoubted 
talent and that as yet unexplained 
conglomeration of gifts which we 
call genius. 


Leopold as “Ideal” Father 


If we take up the early biogra- 
phies of Mozart, starting with the 
first authoritative one completed 
in 1826 by Nissen, who as the 
husband of Mozart’s widow had 





Emily Anderson, distinguished British 
scholar, translated the three-volume edi- 
tion of “The Letters of Mozart and his 
Family,” published in 1938. She is cur- 
rently translating Beethoven’s letters. 
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access to all the family letters and 
documents, and proceed to the 
monumental four-volume work by 
Otto Jahn (1856-59), we find Leo- 
pold Mozart described as the ideal 
father sacrificing his career and de- 
voting his whole energy to the fur- 
therance of his son’s conspicuous 
gifts. This conception, which com- 
pletely ignores all the harsher and 
less praiseworthy traits in Leopold’s 
character, was inevitably followed 
by a swing of the pendulum in the 
Opposite direction. Thus Arthur 
Schurig, the first edition of whose 
excellent biography of Mozart ap- 
peared in 1913, proceeded to de- 
bunk the father, more or less ignor- 
ing his musical achievements and 
representing him as a _narrow- 
minded, pedantic and even tyran- 
nical pater familias, whose baneful 
influence tended to stunt the de- 
velopment of his son’s genius. No 
doubt the truth is to be found 
somewhere between these two ex- 
treme views; and to arrive at a 
just appraisal of Leopold’s char- 
acter and achievements as a musi- 
cian and a composer all the known 
facts must be assembled and con- 
sidered impartially. 


Son of a Bookbinder 


Leopold Mozart was born in 
1719 at Augsburg, a small town 
in Southern Germany. He was the 
eldest son of a bookbinder, but he 
must have distinguished himself to 
some extent in his early youth, for 
unlike his two brothers he did not 
adopt his father’s trade or remain 
an artisan. All we know about his 
childhood is that he was a choir- 
boy in the principal church and 
soon learned to play the organ. 
Shortly after his father’s deat, his 


LEOP OLD MOZART . . . a distinguished father who also ave 


guardian sent him in 1738 to Salz- 
burg University to be trained for 
the priesthood. But, curiously 
enough, Leopold studied not theol- 
ogy but logic and jurisprudence, 
subjects that left a permanent mark 
on his character as it is revealed 
in his voluminous letters. Again, 
for some obscure reason, he aban- 
doned after two years his academic 
studies and became in 1740 valet 
de chambre and musician (not an 
uncommon union of functions in 
the 18th century) to Count Thurn 
and Taxis, an eminent ecclesiastic 
at the Salzburg Archiepiscopal 
Court. 


Absences Bar Promotion 


It was then, apparently, that he 
decided to take up music as a pro- 
fession. For in 1743 he became 
fourth violinist in the Archbishop’s 
court orchestra, was able to marry 
in 1747, gradually rose to be sec- 
ond violinist in 1758 and in 1763 
was appointed Vice-Kapellmeister. 
But beyond this stage he was never 
promoted, possibly on account of 
his frequent absences from his post 
(he had already taken his child 
prodigies, Nannerl, age 11, and 
Wolfgang, age six, to the Electoral 
Court at Munich and later, with 
his wife, to the Imperial Court at 
Vienna). At any rate Leopold both 
as composer and teacher seems 
from now on to fade into the back- 
ground, but, let us remember, only 
by comparison with the meteoric 
rise to fame of his brilliant son. 
For it was to be expected that the 
“miracle of nature”, as his devoted 
father described him, should dwarf 
a lesser talent, however competent 
the latter might otherwise be. 

It is obvious that the first signs 


Anonymous painting of Leopold Mozart and his children, made when 
Wolfgang was 14. Now in the Augsburg City Museum. (Courtesy C. F. 
Peters) 










of musical genius in his youngest 
child effected a radical change in 
Leopold’s outlook on life; for from 
that time he seems to have lived 
entirely for Wolfgang. Until 1762 
his ambition to obtain the highest 
appointment at Salzburg had been 
thwarted by the Kapellmeister 
Johann Ernst Eberlin, a far greater 
and really creative musician whom 
he was compelled to revere as an 
example of wonderful productivity. 
Some months before  Eberlin’s 
death, however, Leopold had taken 
his family to Vienna. This was 
their second tour and an expedi- 
tion to which he attached far more 
importance than to his official du- 
ties at Salzburg. After his return 
early in 1763 the Vice-Kapellmeis- 
ter Lolli, an Italian musician of 
very mediocre ability, was pro- 
moted to the rank of Kapellmeister, 
and Leopold just managed to se- 
cure the post vacated by Lolli. 


Change in Masters 

Furthermore, Archbishop von 
Schrattenbach, who had been well 
disposed and even indulgent to the 
Mozart family, died in December, 
1771; and his successor, Hierony- 
mus Colloredo, an_ ecclesiastical 
dignitary of a very different type, 
was not prepared to put up with 
the escapades of his Vice-Kapell- 
meister Leopold and his Konzert- 
meister Wolfgang. For the boy, 
who was not yet 14, had been 
given this appointment in Novem- 
ber, 1769, shortly before his first 
visit to Italy. Hence there imme- 
diately arose the eternal conflict 
between authority and genius; and 
in this case the guilt lay by no 
means entirely with the Arch- 
bishop. Moreover, the father, too, 
began to feel frustrated; and in a 
petition to the Archbishop pre- 
sented in August, 1778, he re- 
minded his master that he had 
served the Holy Archiepiscopal 
Church at Salzburg for 38 years, 
had been Vice-Kapellmeister for 
15 years and had scrupulously car- 
ried out the duties which his office 
entailed. Evidently Hieronymus 
Colloredo, who proceeded without 
more ado to appoint Italian musi- 
cians in succession to the coveted 
post, did not consider that Leo- 
pold’s frequent absences from 
Salzburg during 11 years, though 
permitted it is true, with a reduc- 
tion in his salary, were compatible 
with an efficient performance of 
his duties. 


Disparages Colleagues 


Moreover, Leopold, who had 
vastly extended his mental outlook 
during his travels to France, Eng- 
land and, particularly, Italy, re- 
turned to Salzburg a much changed 
man. He became even more criti- 
cal of his bourgeois surroundings 
and more inclined to disparage his 
musical colleagues than before; 
and he now carried out his duties 
only half-heartedly. His son’s de- 
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velopment, training and advance- 
ment were, as they had always 
been. his chief concern. Wolfgang 
summed up his father’s attitude 
very aptly when on September 4, 
1776, he wrote to his old friend 
and mentor, Padre Martini of 
Bologna, as follows: “My father 
has already served this Court for 
36 years and as he knows that the 
present Archbishop cannot and will 
not have anything to do with peo- 
ple who are getting on in years, he 
no longer puts his whole heart into 
his work, but has taken up litera- 
ture, which was always a favorite 
pursuit of his.” 


Bond with Son Not Broken 


In reality Leopold’s life was en- 
tirely bound up with that of his 
son. Even when they became es- 
tranged after the latter’s marriage 
to Constanze Weber in 1781 and 
their correspondence began to fall 
off and Leopold did not conceal his 
disappointment and_ resentment, 
the bond never snapped. Moreover, 
two years before his death in May, 
1787, the father during a visit to 
Vienna was able to witness the 
full efflorescence and the apparent 
recognition of his son’s phenomenal 
genius. How deeply affected he 
must have been at hearing the 
famous composer Joseph Haydn 
exclaim after listening to a per- 
formance of three of Wolfgang’s 
great string quartets, which were to 
be dedicated to him a few months 
later: “Before God and as an honest 
man [I tell you that your son is 
the greatest composer known to me 
either in person or by name. He 
has taste and, what is more, the 
most profound knowledge of com- 
position”. 


Influential Violin Treatise 


In order to be absolutely just to 
Leopold Mozart one should be 
thoroughly well acquainted with 
his many activities, as letter-writer, 
as composer, as teacher of music 
—since 1744 he had been respons- 
ible for all the violin teaching 
given to the Archbishop’s choir- 
boys—and, last but not least, as 
the author of an epoch-making 
treatise on playing the violin. Not 
all these activities are as fully 
known as they deserve to be. The 
greater number of his letters, of 
course, have been published and, 
in particular, his whole correspon- 
dence with Wolfgang Amadeus 
and about everything relating to 
Wolfgang Amadeus. But it is only 
since 1936 that we have known in 
their entirety the letters he wrote 
to his daughter Marianne at St. 
Gilgen during the last three years 
of his life—letters which are full 
of practical worldly wisdom, full 
of the sarcastic humor with which 
in his mellowed age he treats all 
the gossip and petty happenings in 
Salzburg, full of a secret but re- 
sentful admiration for the indepen- 

(Continued on page 212) 


French title of the picture at right 
reads : Leopold Mozart, Father of 
Marianne Mozart, virtuoso aged 11 
and of J. G. Wolfgang Mozart, Com- 
poser and Master of Music aged 
seven. (Courtesy Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art) 
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By 


RAymMonp A. ERICSON 


HEN in 1954 the Rockefel- 

ler Foundation gave the 

Louisville Orchestra $400,- 
000 to spend in four years on 
commissioning, performing, and 
recording new works, the attention 
of the musical world was focused 
on the whole realm of foundations 
and what they mean to music. 

The size of the gift itself was 
not startling—much larger sums of 
money have been used to endow 
musical activities of one sort or 
another in this country for almost 
a century. What the event brought 
into prominence was the phenome- 
nal growth in the number of foun- 
dations in the last 25 years, the 
change in average size, and the di- 
versification of purpose and em- 
phasis. 

As just implied, these philan- 
thropic organizations are not new. 
Under the various names of foun- 
dations, funds, trusts, endowments, 
corporations, associations, or so- 
cieties, they have been with us 
since Benjamin Franklin willed 
£1,000 each to Boston and Phila- 
delphia to aid “young, married arti- 
ficers of good character”. As far 
as their usefulness to musicians is 
concerned, they may date back to 































































































Foundations— Patrons of Musie 


In the last 25 years they have 


greatly increased in quantity and purpose 


the man who left money to pay a 
band to march around his grave 
once a year. 

Endowments have created many 
of the leading American conserva- 
tories: the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore, by George Peabody 
in 1859 (date of original grant— 
the conservatory itself was not 
opened until 1868); the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, by Reuben R. 
Springer in 1878; the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York, by 
James Loeb in 1904 (see page 
140); the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic in Rochester, by George East- 
man in 1919; the Juilliard School 
for Graduate Study in New York, 
by August D. Juilliard (see page 
227); and the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, by Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok in 1924. The 
original Eastman, Juilliard and Bok 
endowments amounted to one or 
more millions each! 


Carnegie’s Contributions 


Music was also well served in 
terms of monetary value—if not 
always of esthetic. value—by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the largest of Andrew Car- 
negie’s trusts through which the 
Scottish-born philanthropist  dis- 
tributed nine-tenths of his fortune, 
following his own gospel that the 
man of wealth should “consider all 
surplus revenues which come to 
him simply as trust funds” and 
himself as “the mere trustee and 
agent for his poorér brethren”. 

Established in’ 1911, the Car- 
negie Corporation spent $6,000,000 
in six years on grants for organs 
to schools, churches, and other in- 
stitutions; another half million be- 
tween 1921 and 1931 principally 
on grants to music schools; and an- 
other three-quarter million between 
1933 and 1943 on the distribution 
of music-study sets (electric phono- 
graph, recordings, scores, books) 
throughout the United States and 
British Dominions .and_ colonies 
(one went to Raffles College in 
Singapore). 

In the last ten years, the corpo- 
ration has given little to music, 
concentrating on other areas. How- 
ever, it recently contributed $25,- 
000 to the Library of Congress to 
enable its recording laboratory to 
issue additional folklore records, 
the laboratory having been estab- 
lished with the help of the corpo- 
ration in 1940. 

In 1931 the existent foundations 


were mostly those established in 
the first three decades of the cen- 
tury by millionaire philanthropists 
—foundations once described by 
Edmund Burke as “the useful fruit 
of a late penitence”. The 1930s 
brought the first family foundations 
—not necessarily large — which 
were motivated by charity but also 
by the chance to reduce taxable 
income as well as estate and gift 
taxes. 

This led in the 1940s to the 
recognition of foundations as effec- 
tive instruments for administering 
gifts, however small, to philan- 
thropic causes; for endowing pet 
projects; for earning good will 
through industrial-firm foundations; 
and through community trusts, to 
which civic-minded people could 
contribute. Today the founda- 
tions number in the thousands, 
make annual gifts totaling hun- 
dreds of millions. It is estimated 
that 200 are created each year. 

Although the bulk of the funds 
are held and distributed by seven 
organizations (Ford, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Kellogg, Duke, Com- 
monwealth, Pew), by far the great- 
est number of foundations are 
small, that is, having less than 
$1,000,000 in assets or making 
annual grants of less than $50,000. 
However, the small trusts have 
proved indispensable, to individu- 
als and organizations overlooked 
by the large foundations, natu- 
rally, but also to organizations who 
might be given large research 
grants but require the . smaller 
grants for operational and mainte- 
nance purposes. 


More People Participate 


Small foundations give more 
people an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the philanthropic process, 
both individually, as in the Blanche 
Thebom Scholarship Foundation, 
in which the mezzo-soprano is sole 
donor of a scholarship, or collec- 
tively, as in the Friday Morning 
Music Club Foundation of Wash- 
ington and the Carl Friedberg Mu- 
sic Foundation, in which group 
members earn funds for their or- 
ganization through benefit concerts, 
dues, or solicitation of gifts. 

Small foundations have also in- 
creased the ways in which music 
and musicians can help. The Louis 
W. and Maud Hill Family Founda- 
tion, of St. Paul, Minn., issued a 
grant to have Donald. Jay Grout, 
(Continued on page 138) 
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4 SHORT distance from the 
A Place Pigalle, the center of 
Paris’ amusement section, 
lies a typical Parisian apartment 
house of the late 19th century. Its 
architecture is insipid, the painting 
of the exterior as well as that of 
the halls and staircases has taken 
a weathered and faded look. After 
ascending by an ancient hydraulic 
elevator to the top floor and exert- 
ing the utmost strength to pull on 
a brass knob which releases a dis- 
tant, crystal-like tingle, one enters 
a small dark hall. Two glass doors, 
curtained like those of all Parisian 
apartment houses of the period, 
lead into other rooms. The walls 
and ceiling are heavily ornamented 
with mouldings of flowers and fruit 
in Napoleon III style. In two of the 
rooms, most of the wall space is 
occupied by book shelves which 
extend lengthwise into the room 
itself. Paper books, bound books, 
scores bound in red and blue and 
green, music of all types, periods 
and countries fill these. In the liv- 
ing-room, two pianos and an organ 
compete with a sofa and countless 
chairs in filling up the floor-space. 
Photographs, paintings and draw- 
ings cover most of the walls. The 
atmosphere is definitely religious 
and no great power or deduction 
is needed to surmise that the name 
of the goddess to whom this temple 
is dedicated is Music. 

To countless American students 
and ex-students, to a great number 
of America’s leading composers, 
this description will bring to mind 
familiar surroundings. For several 
generations of American musicians 
have learned here the essentials of 
their craft from one of music’s 
most legendary figures. a woman 
whose infinite knowledge of her 
art has provided inspiration and en- 
lightenment for all of them, Nadia 
Boulanger. 


50th Anniversary 


About a year ago, a concert was 
given at the Salle de l’Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique to commemorate 
the jubilee of Nadia Boulanger’s 
career as a teacher. For it was in 
1904 that she graduated at the age 
of 16% from the Conservatoire, 
after having won different “first 
prizes”. She immediately embarked 
on a teaching career for which she 
was obviously gifted and which 
was to become of the utmost im- 
portance to contemporary music in 
general and American music in 
particular. It has often been said 
that Nadia Boulanger gave up com- 
position so as to devote herself to 
the music of her more gifted 
younger sister, Lili, who died of 
consumption at the age of 25. Ac- 
cording to Mile. Boulanger herself, 
this is only a legend: although she 
composed several pieces of instru- 
mental music and nearly completed 
an opera in collaboration with the 
great pianist, Raoul Pugno, based 
on Gabriele d’Annunzio’s novel, 
“La Citta Morte” (“The Dead 
City”), she found these opuses, 
according to her own words, “un- 
necessary”, and consequently gave 
up composition for teaching. 
Despite the fact that the major- 
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Nadia Boulanger—A Teacher 


Who Has Inspired 


Many American Composers 


By Henry-Louis bE LAGRANGE 


ity of her now famous pupils have : 


been Americans, Mile. Boulanger’s 
teaching has been mostly practised 
in her native country, France. She 
came to the United States before 
the war as a conductor of orches- 
tra and vocal ensemble, but she re- 
mained only a relatively short time 
on each visit, except for the winter 
1937-38 which she spent teaching 
at Harvard. Between the two wars, 
she gave private lessons in Paris, as 
well as regular courses at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique and at a 
summer academy, the Ecole d’Art 
Americaine at Fontainebleau. Each 
Wednesday afternoon she presided 
over a gathering of pupils, and 
these seances were devoted to sing- 
ing Bach cantatas and motets as 
well as choral works by important 
mediaeval and modern composers. 





During these “Cours du Mercredi”, 
60 to 100 students gathered in the 
already crowded apartment of the 
Rue Ballu, and Mlle. Boulanger 
made illuminating and _ relevant 
comments about music and its per- 
formance while rehearsing the 
choir. 


Teaching in America 


While she was in America dur- 
ing the war, Mile. Boulanger taught 
at the Longy School in Boston, 
Edgewood College in Madison, 
Wellesley College, Washington Col- 
lege of Music, Rosary College in 
Chicago and the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore, and lec- 
tured in many other music schools 
and colleges. Upon returning to 
France, she was appointed profes- 
sor of “Accompaniement” at the 








Paris Conservatoire. This class, 
modest as its name may sound, is 
actually one of the most important, 
as it involves learning to transpose 
at sight, read orchestra scores at 
the piano and accompany from a 
figured bass. It requires a complete 
and thorough musical training. 
Mile. Boulanger has also resumed 
her Wednesday afternoon seances 
and her summer activities at Fon- 
tainebleau. 


Love for Children 


All those who knew Nadia Bou- 
langer before the war would find 
her little changed nowadays. The 
passing of years has only carved a 
little deeper lines in her still strik- 
ingly handsome face and added 
resonance to her deep contralto 
voice. Behind a mask of serious- 
ness and occasional severity im- 
posed. by a lifetime spent in con- 
tact with the essential truths of art 
and the deeper meanings of life, a 
warm-hearted and _ inexhaustible 
humanity lies hidden. No friend 
or pupil suffering or in trouble will 
ever find Nadia Boulanger’s door 
closed. Her capacity to relieve and 
sympathize with other people has 
never been found at loss. She has 
taught countless pupils throughout 
her career without fee if they hap- 
pened to be talented and could not 
afford her lessons. Whoever has 
seen Mile. Boulanger playing gent- 
ly with a smail child will have dis- 
covered the warmth and tenderness 
which lies hidden within this aus- 
tere-looking woman. Each year, 
her deep-rooted love for children 
leads her to give a tremendous 
Christmas tea-party for all her 
friends and pupils, as well as their 
children. For weeks before, pack- 
ages are bought and wrapped, for 
everyone who comes to the party 
will find a_ present carefully 
wrapped and inscribed with his 
name. 


Questions about Her Art 


It is difficult to induce Mlle. 
Boulanger to make any general 
statements about her art and her 
teaching. She confesses to a strong 
dislike for such statements: she 
believes that the essential, in mat- 
ters of art, is mysterious and unex- 
plainable and that, in most in- 
stances, contradictory conclusions 
can be drawn, all of which are jus- 
tified. Even about the technicalities 
of teaching, she does not consider it 
possible to state general principles, 
as problems vary according to the 
student: they can be met only when 
they occur, and only temporary 
solutions can be provided. 

The material for this article was 
partly provided by Mile. Boulanger 
herself, partly derived from my 
own experience as a pupil of hers. 
The main questions I have attempt- 
ed to answer are the following: 
Why is Nadia Boulanger a great 
teacher? Why has she been for so 
many years surrounded with a 
group of earnest and devoted stu- 

(Continued on page 128) 





Henry-Louis de LaGrange, a former 
pupil of Nadia Boulanger, is now music 
critic for “Arts”, a French publication. 
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Festspiele Bayreuth—Lauterwasser 


Final Scene from “Das Rheingold” as staged at Bayreuth 
£ £ 


than 100 performances of 

opera which I attended during 
the past year in West Germany, it 
is at first difficult to define the 
quality or qualities that seemed to 
make most of them appear so 
modern. Initially the visitor from 
the United States is too stunned by 
the newness of the impressions to 
undertake any kind of analysis. 
And by the time he has got over 
this first amazement he is already 
so used to certain visual elements 
of presentation that he no longer 
notices anything unusual about 
them. What confuses the issue fur- 
ther is the fact that there are per- 
haps nearly as many different styles 
of stage direction in West Germany 
as there are stage directors. But 
what is the common denominator 
in all these productions, if any? 


[' trying to sum up the more 


Simplicity and Spirituality 


Perhaps it is the quality of sim- 
plicity—the reduction of the vis- 
ual expression to barest essentials, 
and the omission of everything that 
falls within the framework of dusty 
operatic convention. The tendency 
behind this is an urge to spiritual- 
ize opera, a tendency that goes 
very Wei with other phenomena ob- 
served in the present-day cultural 
development of West Germany. 
The basic virtue of avoiding ges- 
turing for its own sake can be 
found almost universally, no mat- 
ter what style of production, and 
the art of underplaying has en- 
tered opera to an extent that would 
seem improbable to many Amer- 
ican opera addicts. 

But what is it that caused such 
a development? A most illuminat- 
ing answer was given to me in a 
talk with Gunther Rennert, artistic 
director of the Staatsoper in Ham- 
burg, and without any doubt one 
of the three or four leading oper- 
atic stage directors in present-day 
Germany. 

“Immediately after the end of 





Peter Paul Fuchs is director of the 
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World War II,” Mr. Rennert said, 
“there was a tremendous desire 
among our audiences for the re- 
establishment of regular opera sea- 
sons. Opera was one of the main 
releases from the dreadful suffer- 
ing of the war years, and as such 
no less essential than food and 
drink. We, the producers of opera, 
were facing the predicament of 
having to create opera perform- 
ances out of nothing. Not only had 
most of our major opera houses 
been destroyed or badly damaged, 
but there was also very little left 
of the once so prodigious stores of 
scenery and costumes. All that had 
to be overcome. 

“That was how our experiments 
with new styles of staging started. 
Simplicity became the keyword. 
On one hand, because there was 
not enough money available to 
produce sumptuous effects. On the 
other, because our audiences had 
undergone a silent transformation 
during the war years. They had 
known some very fine stagings be- 
fore the war, but now they wanted 
something that was less outwardly 
elaborate and more direct in the 
expression of spiritual qualities— 
therefore ultimately more excit- 
ing. 


Director’s Own Approach 


“Every director had to find his 
own approach. Some even found 
three or four different approaches 


_in quick succession. All kinds of 


simplified functional scenery were 
evolved, and stage lighting devel- 
oped to a hitherto unknown per- 
fection, often for symbolistic pur- 
poses. Whatever style the staging 
of an opera adhered to, it had to 
offer a comprehensible visual ex- 
pression of the spiritual contents 
of a work.” 

Obviously a simple, modern 
style of representation cannot be 
created by omission alone. There 
must be some positive factors shap- 
ing the various styles. This is where 
some of the new technical devices 
have come into appearance. The 
following six of them seem to have 


exerted the greatest influence on 
the production of opera in West 
Germany: |. Buhnenschrage (slant- 
ing stage). 2. Kastenbuhne (box 
stage). 3. Constructed perspective. 
4. Einheitsgrundriss, (unit frame). 
5. Extensive use of projection, and 
6. Employment of area lighting, 
practically to the point of exclu- 
sion of any other lighting tech- 
nique. 
Slanting Stage 

The Buhnenschrage, or slanting 
stage, is, strictly speaking, nothing 
new, but simply a return to the 
Italian stage construction of the 
baroque, from which our terms 
upstage and downstage are derived. 
From the viewpoint of the audi- 
ence, the stage floor rises slightly 
and gradually toward the upstage 
or farther-away area, which at its 
farthest point from the audience 
may be five to six feet higher than 
the proscenium. This technique of 
course has been extensively men- 
tioned in the reviews of the Bay- 
reuth Festival, where it appeared a 


OPERA 


Post-war conditions 


visual 


few years ago as a revolutionary 
innovation. By now it has become 
very popular and is being used at 
least occasionally by almost every 
major German opera stage. 
The advantage of the slanting 
stage is tremendous, particularly 
where a large playing area is used. 
Through being elevated, the up- 
stage area gains in importance, and 
the actions taking place there are 
intensified. This is a most effective 
way to counteract the very com- 
mon tendency of opera singers to 
get as close as possible to the foot- 
lights, since the upstage position 
may actually be more effective in 
every respect. A striking proof of 
this was found in Wieland Wag- 
ner’s new staging of “Tannhaluser” 
in Bayreuth. His stage was ex- 
tremely steep and remained so 
throughout the three acts of the 
work. The scene between Elisabeth 
and the Landgraf in the second act 
which is usually sung in the pros- 
cenium area took place in the ex- 
treme upstage area, thereby gain- 
ing an intimacy which ordinarily 


Verdi’s “Don Carlo” in the Stuttgart production 
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have produced new 


approaches and techniques 


By Perer Paut Fucus 


cannot be achieved on a large 
stage. It must be admitted though 
that this arrangement would have 
been difficult without the wonder- 
ful Bayreuth acoustics. 


Another device that is intended 
for visual and acoustic intensifica- 
tion is the Kastenbuhne or box 
stage. This differs from the conven- 
tional wing stage through the fact 
that in place of the usual wing 
drops (legs) that hang parallel with 
the footlights and leave room for 
entrances, there are two solid side 
drops hanging at a 90 degree angle 
from the back drop and forming 
with it a kind of box. This elimi- 
nates a number of entrances but 
gives the stage an appearance of 
closedness which is_ particularly 
helpful in large theaters. That the 
acoustical impression is also im- 
proved by this arrangement, since 
the sound is reflected not only by 
the back drop but also by the sides, 
is obvious. Sometimes a slightly 
slanting ceiling drop is added to 
this, still further intensifying the 
sound and the visual impression. 

This idea is also not completely 
new. The cyclorama stage, which 
is well known to American audi- 
ences from most of the Wagner 
productions at the Metropolitan, 
also uses a completely enclosed 
stage area and generally dispenses 
with the obvious side entrances. 
But whereas the cyclorama stage 
is designed to give the illusion of 
vastness, of looking at the horizon 
(the German word for cyclorama 
is Rundhorizont, or round horizon), 
the box stage aims for exactly the 
opposite—intimacy and warmth. It 
has given up the naturalistic round- 
ness of the cyclorama and put in 
its place a rectangularity which at 
first seems artificial. “But”, as 
Dramaturg Otto Herbst of the Dus- 
seldorf Opera puts it, “naturalism 
is a thing of the past in Germany. 
Thirty years ago the best stage set 
of a landscape was the one that 
looked most like a real landscape. 
In our days we no longer aim for 
this kind of illusion. When we 
build a stage set we do not intend 
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in West Germany 


for it to look like a real landscape 
but like the artistic image of a 
landscape on the stage. We are no 
longer ashamed, as it were, to show 
the seams of our stage”. 

The technique of the box stage 
has become extremely prevalent in 
Germany and can be found in al- 
most every production. Again I 
found one of its most convincing 
uses in the Bayreuth production of 
“Tannhaeuser” where it was used 
for Scene 2 in Act I, and conse- 
quently for Act III. Its purpose 
there is to transform the mysteri- 
ous vastness of the Venusberg with 
its masses of people into the neat 
intimacy of a Thuringian land- 
scape where the action is carried 
by a few characters only. And all 
this is achieved by the mere lower- 
ing of two side drops! 

Every large object on a stage 
that extends from the downstage 
to the upstage area and is of the 
same height throughout, such as a 
house or the wall of a room, is 
naturally seen in perspective by the 
spectator, meaning that its height 
seems to decrease toward the up- 
stage area. Some German stage de- 
signers have evolved a technique 
which exaggerates this phenomenon 
by actualiy building the object in 
perspective, meaning that its height 
really decreases toward the upstage 
area. This device produces some- 
times a picture-book like effect. It 
also intensifies the visual effect, like 
the two previously mentioned de- 
vices, but it is of particular value 
on shallow stages where it gives 
the illusion of great depth. 


Munich “Macbeth” 


My most interesting acquaint- 
ance with this technique happened 
in a production of Verdi’s “Mac- 
beth”, in Munich, with Heinz Ar- 
nold as stage director and with 
sets designed by Helmut Jurgens. 
In the banquet scene, for instance, 
everything was built in a strong 
perspective — the walls, the tables 
and the chairs. This provided an 
effect of inescapability which I 
think was most conducive to the 


Rudolf Betz 


The Banquet Scene from Verdi’s “Macbeth” at the Munich Opera 


dramatic meaning of the scene. No 
less striking was its use in the 
sleepwalking scene, where Lady 
Macbeth seemed to descend from 
endless space. 

The technique of the Einheits- 
grundriss, or unit frame, is cer- 
tainly nothing new. It is well 
known to American opera lovers 
familiar with our better stylized 
stagings. Its importance for the 
present day German opera lies in 
the fact that it is now being used 
more extensively and in a greater 
variety of ways than ever before. 
Basically it consists in building one 
single set for an entire work — a 
frame which can then be varied by 
the addition or elimination of trees, 
room furniture, drapes, etc... . It 
is a standard device of many of 
our college and civic stages since 
it naturally cuts the cost of set 
building quite considerably. Be- 
sides that, it makes the change of 
scenery within the work very sim- 
ple. The originator of this tech- 
nique is probably the Viennese de- 
signer Alfred Roller, a close col- 
laborator of Gustav Mahler, who 
in his famous sets of “Don Gio- 
vanni” built a “frame” consisting 
of two symmetrical towers on both 
sides of the proscenium which re- 
mained there during the entire per- 
formance, whereas the rest of the 
set changed with every scene. Pres- 
ent day unit frames usually go 
much further. In most cases there 
is an entire construction that re- 
mains untouched throughout the 
performance; only the properties 
change. 

The success of this device de- 
pends generally on how unified the 
action of the work is. As a rule, 
comedies seem to adapt themselves 
best to this technique. But even 
such works as Gluck’s “Orfeo” or 
Verdi’s “Aida” where the symbo- 
listic expression of a supernatural 
power plays a large role, have suc- 
cessfully been presented in unit 
frames. It does not lend itself well 
to operas in which the changing 
locale of the scenes is essential to 
the progress of the action, such as 








“Tristan”, 
“Otello”. 

I found one of the most convinc- 
ing uses of this technique in a pro- 
duction of Verdi's “Don Carlo” in 
Stuttgart under Kurt Puhlmann’s 
stage direction, with sets by Leni 
Bauer-Ecsy. Here, the main part of 
the unit frame was a high, formid- 
able looking renaissance wall which 
surrounded the entire stage area 
and never changed. But besides 
that, as soon as the curtain rose on 
the convent scene, one could dis- 
tinguish a huge cross that hung 
down obliquely from the ceiling. 
As the lights became stronger, it 
appeared that the entire wooden 
body of the cross was covered with 
all kinds of bones and skeleton 
heads. The intention of this device 
is clear enough: this is more than 
just a physical frame for the entire 
work, it is also a striking ornament 
which expresses the spiritual con- 
tent of the work in a symbolistic 
fashion, and thereby holds it to- 
gether. 


Bayreuth “Rheingold” 


Wieland Wagner’s staging of 
“Das Rheingold” presents a most 
unusual solution of the unit frame. 
Here the entire set consists of a 
tall and extremely elaborate unit 
rock construction. However, the 
1our scenes take place in three 
clearly distinguished parts of the 
construction. Furthermore, so much 
variety in the visual appearance of 
tne set is created by the most subtle 
use of scrims and lighting that the 
uninitiated spectator would hardly 
be aware of the fact that no real 
change of scene takes place. 


I personally found Casper 
Neher’s use of the unit frame in 
the “Figaro” production in Ham- 
burg slightly less convincing. This 
is not a unit frame in the strictest 
sense; the set of the fourth act, 
which is the largest of the four and 
present throughout the work, rep- 
resents the unit. In front of it 
stands the third act set, which is 
smaller, then the one of the second 

(Continued on page 210) 
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QPERA IN 


By FRANK MERKLING 


HE question “Can’t (or must) 

we have opera in English?” 

often is taken up with such 
fervor that one tends to overlook 
the simple fact that by and large 
we already do have it. Six out of 
every seven organizations present- 
ing opera in the United States now 
do so exclusively in English. But 
in the major houses, opera con- 
tinues to be heard in a profusion 
of foreign tongues. 

It is important to recognize that 
“opera in English” means two 
things: original works composed in 
the tongue and existing works 
translated into it. Although one 
might assume that everybody is in 
favor of hearing operas in English 
so long as the composer wrote 
them that way, such is not the 
case. There are opera-lovers, for 
example, whose belief it is that the 
sounds of English are not beautiful, 
neither pleasant enough to be set 
to music nor easy enough to be 
sung. There are those who still be- 
lieve that the best voices come 
from across the seas, and that these 
artists ought not to be made to sing 
in a language foreign to them. On 
an even less reasonable level, there 
are some who like opera for the 
very reasons that have kept it from 
so many for so long—because it is 
vague, “exotic”, difficult to under- 
stand. These people, who seem to 
regard the art as a sort of mara- 
thon vocalise or a collection of 
nursery rhymes, object not to opera 
in translation but to opera in Eng- 
lish, or indeed in any language that 
is intelligible. They will agree with 
you that for practical purposes 
“Boris Godunoff” can’t be given in 
Russian—but why not give it in 
Italian? 

Phyllis Mead, distaff side of a 
famous team of operatic transla- 
tors, candidly agrees that many 
operagoers don’t care to know what 
the artists are singing about. 





Frank Merkling, on the staff of 
“Opera News”, has translated the official 
Metropolitan Opera libretto of “Car- 
men” and an Offenbach operetta for 
television. 
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Whether this attitude is a holdover 
from the days when opera was 
merely chic, or, as seems more 
likely, symptomatic of a “cult of 
difficulty” that has plagued all the 
creative arts of late, is a question 
that Mrs. Mead admits is hard to 
answer. Perhaps such a view is even 
a reductio ad absurdum of the 
Italian love of bel canto, beautiful 
singing for its own sake. At any 
rate Boris Goldovsky, another 
leading translator and a well-known 
unpresario and radio personality 
as well, thinks that inestimable 
damage to the cause of opera in 
English—and to common sense— 
has been done by fostering “that 
so-called good tone” of the old- 
time imported virtuoso (not to men- 
tion those one or two stock ges- 
tures) in the belief that the only 
good singing is the kind that makes 
you feel you are being made love 
to. Where diction and inflection 
count for nothing, opera in Eng- 
lish will make little headway. 


Arguments Against 


The arguments against opera in 
translation are less captious. Basic- 
ally they are three: ethical, musi- 
cal, and intellectual. The first main- 
tains that to translate an opera is 
not right. Obviously the ethics of 
rendering into another language 
words that have been set to music 
are somewhat different from those 
of translating a poem or play. 
Opera is a fusion of verbal and 
musical elements; disturbing that 
fusion is rather like splitting the 
atom. It all seems a question of 
degree, however. In the world of 
art, many other acts of fission are 
perpetrated regularly without giv- 
ing anybody much pause—divorc- 
ing the printed poem from the 
poet’s voice, the photographed 
mosaic from its ceiling, or the 
translated drama from the particu- 
lar sensory milieu against which it 
was intended to be played. Read- 
ing Dylan Thomas’ lyrics is not the 
same as having heard him launch 
them into thin air. Even the finest 
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color-plate, as like as not only a 
“detail” on a dead-white page, con- 
veys little of the tesselated splendor 
of the apse of San Vitale, with its 
continuum of wall and ceiling. 
Chekhov in modern English hard- 
ly retains the breath of decay on 
which the playwright relied; why 
should it necessarily be any more 
of a sacrilege to present “La Bo- 
heme” in modern English? And 
sacrilege against what — Paris of 
the 1830's or Italy of the 90s? 
One cannot even say categorical- 
ly that translating an opera violates 
the composer’s intentions, for often 
he heartily endorses the practice. 
Wagner, it is said, once remarked 
that he never enjoyed “Lohengrin” 


It’s here in profusion—but numerous problems 


ceives of opera not primarily as 
music but primarily as_ theater. 
Well, opera is both music and 
drama, just as it is also a poetic 
unity and a spectacle and doubt- 
less other things besides, and each 
man must decide for himself which 
of these things it is first. If opera is 
primarily theater, then it does not 
matter too much if some beauty of 
sound or unity of style is lost in 
the process of making the play 
more intelligible. 

Boris Goldovsky likes to tell the 
story of a young couple he once 
auditioned who had brought along 
their own translation of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro”. In the first-act 
duet, when Figaro measures the 


and prejudices still beset it 


quite so much as when he heard it 
performed in Italy (i. e., in Ital- 
ian). Gian-Carlo Menotti was hap- 
py for George Mead, organist and 
choir director of Manhattan’s his- 
toric Trinity Church, to translate 
“Amelia Goes to the Ball” for pro- 
duction at the Metropolitan. (It 
was Mead’s first translation, by the 
way.) “A composer wants his works 
to be understood,” observes 
Thomas Martin, conductor of the 
New York City and Charles Wag- 
ner opera companies and half of 
the translating team that is perhaps 
best-known. Translation is the 
handmaiden of communication, 
which in turn is wooed by most 
artists. 


Alters Musical Values 


A stronger objection to trans- 

lated opera is that changing the 
language alters the musical values. 
Of course it does. Chester Kallman, 
poet and a translator in his own 
right, holds that “nothing can make 
the Valkyries sound like anything 
but obsessed birds at the Paris 
Opera, nor can one pretend that 
“Reich mir die Hand” from the 
German text of “Don Giovanni” is 
more than a good beer substitute 
for the champagne of “La ci 
darem.’”* This is the poet talking, 
a man to whom opera is a poetic 
unity not lightly to be tampered 
with, who believes that the com- 
poser had a reason for setting cer- 
tain words to certain notes and re- 
spects it. 
_ If Kallman opposed all transla- 
tion of opera (which is not the 
case), he would be stating what 
conductor Tibor Kozma of the 
Metropolitan has called the case 
for perfection, for unadulterated 
aesthetic values, for the ideal fu- 
sion of music and words to which 
Opera has aspired from the begin- 
ing. But the case for opera in Eng- 
lish, Kozma adds, is “the reaffirma- 
tion of opera as a living organism, 
as drama .. .” 

Kozma’s position is pragmatic if 
not idealistic. It is fired with a 
missionary’s zeal, if not a poet's 
faith. More to the point, it con- 
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room for a bed, the baritone sang, 
“Five feet . .. ten feet .. .” and 
so on up to 43, in literal trans- 
lation of the original Italian num- 
bers referring to a smaller unit of 
measurement. “Deep inside of us,” 
says Goldovsky, “we still believe 
that operatic beds are 43 feet 
long”. 

But how do you translate Fig- 
aro’s “Cinque .. . dieci . . . venti”? 
Better yet, how would you trans- 
late the soaringly beautiful phrase 
of Rodolfo’s narrative in “La 
Boheme”: 

Talor dal mio forziere 

ruban tutti i gioielli 

due ladri: gli occhi belli. 

Literally this means “Sometimes 
my strongbox is robbed of all its 
jewels by two thieves: a pair of 
lovely eyes”. (The poet has been 
telling Mimi that although he may 
be poor he has laid up treasures 
of the spirit.) In the English ver- 
sion of “Boheme” produced at the 
Metropolitan in 1952, after the 
expiration of the original copy- 
right, Howard Dietz rendered this 
line as follows: 

But I’m the kind of millionaire 

who is willing to share with all 

his wherewithal 

of plenty.* 

This has a number of things to 
recommend it. It makes sense. It 
is witty. The diction is natural, 
easy to sing and, with one minor 
exception, to understand. The one 
rhyme of the original is retained, 
albeit in a different place. The 
phrasing is impeccable. Finally, 
the two high A flats are set with 
vowels that allow for unconstricted 
voice production. 


Performance Sound 


Yet to some this translation will 
seem less than ideal. For one thing, 
the rhythm and melodic curve of 
“share with all” make it almost 
inescapable that these words will 
be heard in performance as “share 
withal”, which is meaningless and 
stilted. (In fact, this is how the 
lyric was printed in a national 





* Copyright 1952 by G. Ricordi & Co. 


magazine.) For another, one doubts 
that an image of generous philan- 
thropy is a wholly adequate sub- 
stitute for an image of amorous 
propensity. Above all, the clever- 
ness of the lines would perhaps 
seem more in place in one of the 
15 Broadway musicals authored by 
Mr. Dietz than in a scene which, 
for many people, represents a pin- 
nacle of golden Italian lyricism. 
Rodolfo was proud of his wit— 
he tells us so—but surely he would 
have felt himself more at home in 
Greenwich Village than Times 
Square. 

This is the third objection to 
opera translated into English: it is 
not faithful in meaning. Transla- 
lation is always a 
compromise. One 
of the component 
parts of the orig- 
inal — sound, 
sense, sentiment 
—inevitably has 
to give, and too 
frequently it is 
one of the two latter. This is 
of course not equally unfortunate 
in all librettos. Ruth and Thomas 
Martin point out that such 
composers as Puccini, Mozart, and 
Strauss enjoyed excellent librettists 
—respectively Illica and Giacosa, 
Da Ponte, and Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal. Before the Martins be- 
gin translating, they take into ac- 
count the quality of the libretto 
and the composer’s sensitivity or 
attitude toward it. They try harder, 
that is, to preserve Puccini's lines 
of text than, say, Johann Strauss’s. 
Likewise John Gutman, Assistant 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
and one of the most widely known 
translators of opera, while allow- 
ing himself broad liberties with a 
foolish, sub-literary libretto such 
as the one Haydn took from Gol- 
doni for “The Man in the Moon”, 
admits that he behaved much more 
respectfully with “Hoffmann” and 
Hofmannsthal — in other words 
with the texts of “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” (by the Messrs. Bar- 
bier and Carre) and “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”. Playwright-director Gar- 
son Kanin, who accepted the task 
of adapting the dialogue of “Fled- 
ermaus” for the Metropolitan’s hit 
revival in 1950 only because Ru- 
dolf Bing “wore him down”, faced 
a special problem. The frothy styles 





and many topical allusions of the 
“original” libretto (itself twice an 
adaptation) were so dated that the 
author of “Born Yesterday” found 
scarcely a single comedy line that 
he would permit to stand. 


Singable, Understandable 


Even with the best of wills and 
librettos, textual fidelity must often 
take a back seat. If the leading 
translators agree on anything, it is 
that an opera converted into Eng- 
lish must first of all be singable 
and understandable. The two quali- 
ties go hand in hand as the sine 
qua non of a good translation— 


- indeed its sole reason for being. 


And even with the best of circum- 
stances (good singers, a considerate 
orchestra, a house that is not king- 
size), the first audiences of an 
opera can’t hope to get more than 
a scant majority of the words, 
whatever the language. Thomas 
Martin places the figure around 60 
per cent and considers this sufficient 
for intelligibility; but those six 
words in every ten must count. No 
wonder there is a strong tempta- 
tion for the translator to fall back 
on colloquial or “catchy” phrases 
that fit the sound better than the 
sense. The catchy phrase is the 
phrase that is caught. John Gut- 
man renders Octavian’s first words 
in “Rosenkavalier” (Wie du warst! 
wie du bist!”) as “All the things 
that you are!”, a well-turned bit of 
verbal shoe-leather that Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II 
had already been good enough to 
break in. When the treacherous 
Shuiski in “Boris Godunoff” joins 
the council that has been discuss- 
ing him, Gutman makes the others 
mutter, “Why, speaking of the 
devil!”* This may not be Pushkin, 
or even Mussorgsky, but anyone 
who has heard the line in perform- 
ance must agree that it is unde- 
niably theater. 

“A translated opera,” declares 
Phyllis Mead, “is a different thing.” 
This is not an apologia. It is the 
statement of a fact that until now 
has been recognized and accepted 
in nearly every country in the wes- 
tern world outside of the United 
States. Opera in the vernacular is 
common practice everywhere but 

(Continued on page 137) 





* Copyright 1953 by John Gutman 
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Berlin Tourist Offi 


Opera: East and West— 


Three Berlin Companies 


By H. H. StuCKENSCHMIDT 


BOUT two years ago. the 

West Berlin public was dis- 

turbed to learn that some 
prominent opera singers had signed 
contracts with the East Berlin Op- 
era. They were automatically lost 
to the West Berlin Staedtische 
Oper, for it is generally understood 
in Germany that artists will not 
appear in two rival opera houses in 
the same city. 

The most celebrated of these 
singers were the alto Margarete 
Klose and the baritone Josef Herr- 
mann (who has since died). Potiti- 
cal capital was immediately made 
of both cases. The two artists 
were accused of being unfaithful to 
the Staedtische Oper, even of be- 
traying the cause of Western Cul- 
ture. Both of them had lived for 
many years in Berlin; both had 
moved from the East Berlin Staats- 
oper to the West Berlin Staedtische 
Oper in 1949, which at that time 
brought down upon them the same 
reproach of unfaithfalness in East 
Berlin. 


Their motives for changing in 
1949 were clear. The poor mate- 
rial conditions in the East led to a 
mass emigration to the West in 
which not only prominent singers 
but also members of the orchestra, 
chorus, and ballet participated. 

What were the motives in 1954, 
five years later, for the change 
back? The answer is not so obvi- 
ous. But material conditions un- 
questionably played an important 
role this second time, also. The 
East Berlin authorities had ordered 
years earlier that the Staatsoper 
Unter den Linden, destroyed in 
1943, should be rebuilt. They had 
succeeded in acquiring the late 
Erich Kleiber as chief conductor. 
Kleiber had already worked in East 
Berlin, in 1948, as guest conductor 
at the provisional Staatsoper in the 
Admiralspalast. 

Kleiber, of course, had been a 
great name in the earlier golden 
age of the Staatsoper. Since 1923 
he had been general music director 
there, and had only left Germany 


“The Marriage of Figaro” at the Berlin Staedtische Oper. Left to right, 
Leopold Clam, as Antonio; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, the Count; Karl 
Kohn, Figaro; Rita Streich, Susanna; Elisabeth Gruemmer, the Countess 
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when the political situation began 
to make free artistic activity im- 
possible: in 1934. The contract 
which he signed with the commu- 
nist officials of East Germany in 
1953 gave him almost absolute ar- 
tistic powers, with the necessary 
financial powers to make them 
effective. 

In order to raise the personnel 
of the Staatsoper to a level of in- 
ternational prominence, he was en- 
abled to make contracts which 
could scarcely be equaled by any 
other theater in the world. The 
salaries of prominent singers could 
be paid in whatever currency they 
wished: in dollars, Swiss francs, or 
West German marks. No political 
conditions were laid down for those 
who signed. The Staatsoper reper- 
toire included Wagner, Strauss, and 
the “difficult” Verdi operas, that is, 
those not within the scope of all 
German theaters. 

All these considerations, plus the 
power of the magic name Kleiber, 
had the desired effect. The most 
prominent singers, especially the 
interpreters of leading Wagnerian 
roles who were most sought after, 
saw their hopes fulfilled. Margarete 
Klose and Josef Herrmann could 
depend upon more important and 
more numerous appearances in the 
East than at the Staedtische Oper. 
where Carl Ebert had shifted the 
emphasis of the repertoire from 
Wagner to Mozart and Verdi. 
Kleiber Resignation 

When Kleiber wrote his famous 
letter of resignation to the East 
Berlin Staatsoper in March, 1955, 
it was too late. The singers had 
signed contracts; the orchestra, 
chorus, and ballet had been rejuve- 
nated and improved through the 
importation of new, gifted artists. 
The artistic program could be car- 
ried through without Kleiber. 

There can be no doubt that 
Kleiber tried to bend the bow of 
artistic autonomy too far. As an 
artist, one can enjoy great free- 
doms in totalitarian states, but one 
cannot set up an esthetic dictator- 
ship in a political dictatorship. That 
the old traditional inscription on 
the facade of the opera house, 
“Fridericus Rex  Apollini et 
Musis”, had been changed to 
“Deutsche Staatsoper” was _ for 





































Kleiber only an accidental cause 
for leaving. Actually, he came to 
recognize very late what others had 
recognized long since. It is only 
perplexing (psychologically speak- 
ing) that he resented the fact that 
the West recognized all this before 
he did and thereafter avoided both 
halves of Berlin. 


Staatsoper Reopened 


In the meantime the Staatsoper 
has been opened. It has been re- 
built entirely in the spirit and after 
the plans of Frederick’s Baroque 
architect Georg Wenzeslaus von 
Knobelsdorff (1740). The audi- 
torium and the corridors and lob- 
bies have a festive profile and the 
technical equipment meets the 
highest modern standards. The 
opening series of performances ex- 
tended from Sept. 4 to Oct. 15, 
1955, beginning with Wagner's 
“Die Meistersinger” and ending 
with Handel’s “Messiah”. Included 
were new productions of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis”, Mozart's 
“Don Giovanni”, Beethoven’s “Fi- 
delio”, Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen One- 
gin”, Mozart’s “Die Entfuehrung 
aus dem Serail”, and Khachatu- 
rian’s ballet “Gayne”. The festi- 
val was further brightened by two 
performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony under Hermann Aben- 
droth, guest appearances of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Radio Symphony, and the 
Dresden Staatskapelle, as well as 
two chamber-music concerts. 

After Kleiber’s departure, the 
conductor of the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, Franz Konwitschny 
was engaged as chief conductor of 
the Staatsoper, with Hans Loewlein 
as associate. For special perform- 
ances such guests as Joannes 
Schueler (Hannover) and Lovro 
von Matacic (Zagreb) have been 
called in. 

The performances in the new 
house have revealed a conserva- 
tive, but fairly modern artistic pol- 
icy. They benefit musically from 
the rejuvenated, highly qualified 
orchestra and a_ strong, well- 
schooled chorus. It appears that 
the desire to experiment which was 
evident in the vears between 1945 
and 1949 at the Admiralspalast 

(Continued on page 196) 


A scene from Khachaturian’s ballet “Gayne” as produced by the Berlin 
State Opera. This ballet was included in the series of performances from 
Sept. 4 to Oct. 15 that opened the rebuilt Staatsoper 


Willy Saeger 
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TRADITION and CHANGE 


A foundation of traditional ballet 


opens the path 


to novelty and experiment 


By NinetTe De VALots 


(As Told to Robert Sabin) 


N ballet, as in all of the arts of 
| the theater, discipline and 

knowledge come first. On a firm 
foundation of technique and ex- 
perience, the creative artist can 
then build and experiment as he 
wishes. Let us never forget that the 
Diaghileff ballet was the result of a 
state theater which had existed for 
over 200 years. All the experiments 
in ballet (the fruitful ones at any 
rate) have sprung from national 
theater movements. For the artist 
must have help and guidance be- 
fore he is ready to perform or to 
create freely. An atmosphere of 
security is absolutely necessary. 


Great dancing and great choreog- 
raphy are unthinkable without 
great technique and theater experi- 
ence. Then, the restlessness and de- 
sire for new forms and ideas that 
all creative artists feel can take a 
healthy course. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet is not 
old. It has been in existence only 
25 years. Yet we already have pro- 
duced young artists who are 
branching out as dancers and chor- 
eographers. They have learned the 
true discipline of their art, and, 
instead of choking their creative 
impulses, it has stimulated them. 
Their talents now have roots. The 


A scene from the Sadler’s Wells Theater Ballet production of “Coppelia”’, 
with Stanley Holden and Svetlana Beriosova 


“Madame Chrysantheme”, a ballet that was seen for the first time in the 
United States during the recent Sadler’s Wells Ballet tour 
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Ninette 
De Valois 


paradox of revolution (or better, 
evolution) in the arts is that what 
the young innovator revolts against 
is just as important to him as what 
he develops out of it. For the one 
is impossible without the other. 

In England, 25 years ago, few 
ballet dancers were making their 
way. There was no large and faith- 
ful ballet public; there were no 
prosperous and established English 
companies; in short, there was no 
background for ballet. Young 
artists with serious ambitions had 
very little chance of succeeding, or 
even of supporting themselves. The 
more experienced of us realized 
that nothing could happen until we 
had combined our abilities and 
formed a unit. We had to establish 
some sort of organization which 
would free us and our rising young 
colleagues to devote our minds and 
energies to the art of ballet itself, 
something which was not and is 
not possible in the commercial 
theater. 


Needs of the Organization 


We needed a company which 
could afford to pay set annual in- 
comes to artists, to offer first-class 
academic training to talented stu- 
dents and at the same time make 
it possible for them to accept it, 
and to build a repertoire in a 
healthy atmosphere of security and 
concentration. The artists were 
modestly paid, but they did not 
have to take jobs in the commer- 
cial theater whose only attraction 
was the fact that they would keep 
dancers from starving. The stu- 
dents accepted the strict discipline 
of the school willingly, and looked 
forward to the day when they 
would be given their first assign- 
ments in the professional company. 





Dame Ninette De Valois is respon- 
sible for founding and directing the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, for which she 
also choreographed many works. She 
was made a Commander of the British 
Empire in 1947 for her part in the 
development of British ballet. 
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Once the organization was set 
up, there was no trouble in finding 
teachers, artists, and choreograph- 
ers. The necessary people were 
there. It had been the opportunity 
that was lacking. Nor were all of 
the advantages of such an organ- 
ization immediately obvious. Quite 
as important in its way as the ex- 
pert training, which children are 
able to begin at the age of nine, is 
the environment of the school and 
of the companies associated with it. 
At an impressionable age, they are 
able to live in a world of dance, 
to sense the long, arduous work 
involved but at the same time the 
excitement and the glory. 


Two Companies 

By having two companies today 
a more flexible organization is as- 
sured. We divide the dancers 
equally, supplying both companies 
with the most talented students 
from top classes. There is no sense 
of discrimination in selecting young 
artists for one company or the 
other. The repertoires are quite 
different, and they are assigned to 
whichever company seems best for 
them at the moment. Both com- 
panies are carefully watched, and 
frequently a dancer is transferred 
from one to the other. There is 
nothing rigid about this plan. 
When a choreographer creates a 
work for either the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet or the Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
ter Ballet, he can choose any 
dancer he desires for a role in his 
ballet. 

In building our repertoire of 
classical works, we recognized the 
fact that they are the mainstay of 
the theater. There is no reason to 
be apologetic about them. As a 
matter of fact, the general public 
prefers the classics and this taste 
is not a sign of decadence but a 
sign of health. It is the classics in 
opera, drama, and the other arts 
which form the backbone of the 
(Continued on page 126) 
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HIS year, much has been writ- 

ten and said about Ernest 

Bloch in honor of his 75th 
birthday. All efforts. though, to 
draw him away from his retreat in 
Oregon where he is living with his 
wife, Marguerite, have been in 
vain. Dinners, honorary degrees, 
personal appearances have all been 
equally refused. Bloch is now sav- 
ing all his energies to compose. 
Recuperating from a serious oper- 
ation, he is slowly gaining back his 
strength in order to finish his fifth 
string quartet. 

Most people at the age of 75 
should be expected to mellow in 
the satisfied serenity of a fruitful 
life, but not Bloch. Though he will 
tell you that now he has become 
resigned to the stupidities of the 
human race, he is far from it. 
Often, and unexpectedly, he will 
explode and strongly express him- 
self on any controversial subject, 
be it political, literary, or musical. 
He will never sit back and review 
his past with equanimity. The 
tragedies and comedies of his life 
surge back with all their potency. 
and his reactions are as live as if 
it all had happened yesterday. 


Non-conformist Composer 


The evaluation of Bloch as a 
composer in relation to his time is 
difficult, for he has never tried to 
conform to the current musical 
trends. He has written as he felt, 
regardless of whether or not it 
would be accepted within the small 
and fickle frame of “success”. 

As a youth, his music was con- 
sidered too forward by many, with 
the exception of a few far-seeing 
men like Romain Rolland. Later, 
in his late 40’s, when the avant- 
garde mentality was fashionable, 
he wrote such works as the Con- 
certo Grosso, No. 1, the sympho- 
nies, “America” and “Helvetia”, 
all totally classical and tonal. For 
this, many people became disap- 
pointed in Bloch. He was also win- 
ning too many competitions, and 
for a long period was discarded by 
many of his colleagues as non- 
existent or “old hat’. But when, at 
the age of 65, he produced his 
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second string quartet, many of 
these skeptics sat up and took no- 
tice. It is rather amazing that this 
happened so soon, for it has taken 
sometimes as long as 30 years for 
a Bloch work to be “discovered”. 
An excellent example of this is the 
current popularity of his violin 
sonata composed between 1920 
and 1925. A century from now, 
when time, like an abrasive, will 
have eroded the tricks, superficial- 
ities, and insincerities that so often 
pass for spectacular and important, 
we will know better Bloch’s place, 
and this writer, for one, has no 
doubt as to where he will stand. 


Taught Extensively 


Bloch has now retired from ac- 
tive teaching and the coming gen- 
eration will only know him through 
his composition. But one should 
not forget that, during most of his 
life, he taught theory and compo- 
sition, and lectured extensively. 
His career as a musician began at 
the age of nine with the study of 
the violin. Since then, he has never 
stopped being a student. In his 
60’s, he decided to study counter- 
point all over again, starting from 
the very beginning, filling notebook 
after notebook with examples, 
some of which, for two voices 
only, are of the utmost simplicity 
and beauty. 

It would be interesting to know 
what Bloch was like as a young 
student. The one person who can 
give us a first-hand account is my 
mother, Marguerite, who was a 
fellow-student at the Frankfort 
Conservatory, and an_ excellent 
pianist. She describes him as ex- 
tremely shy and reserved. Know- 
ing him now as a vivid, expansive, 
articulate man with a remarkable, 
sardonic sense of humor, it is hard 
for us to visualize this. Yet, when 
remembering the story he tells of 
his great timidity in Brussels, when 
at the age of 16, he played in the 
orchestra conducted by Ysaye, and 
how he soaped his bow so as not 
to be heard, the picture becomes 
clearer. He was a poor sight- 
reader, but overcame this by join- 
ing forces with a pianist equally 





Retired as a 
teacher, Ernest 
Bloch still 
writes, studies, 
and composes 


inadequate. They met regularly, 
playing through as much of the 
violin-piano literature as _ they 
could. He already had the disci- 
pline and persistence which has 
characterized all his activities. 
Even his exercise books, peppered 
with copious notes and remarks, 
show this. 

After his early studies, he was 
entirely self-taught. Ivan Knorr, 
who taught him in Frankfort, gave 
him the greatest gift, that of using 
his own potentialities and inner 
resources. The “Harmony Book I” 
which he used and passed on to 
me for my studies, was written by 
Knorr and is a small manual of 
only 78 pages. After Knorr, Bloch 
says his teachers were “Mr. Bach, 
Mr. Beethoven, etc.”. 

When he taught me the first 
rudiments of music, he wrote his 
instructions in a notebook. Every- 
thing in it is so concise and clear 
that what would be considered a 
year’s course is expressed in a 
very few pages covering the ele- 
ments of harmony and counter- 
point. He believes that one can 
learn all the rules of aesthetics with 
the least amount of material. His 
students of fugue know how long 
he kept them writing fugue themes 
and not allowing them to go fur- 
ther until they had mastered the 
principles of form balance, life, 
and expression within a few meas- 
ures. Then they could apply the 
same principles to larger forms. 
There is no doubt that the pupils 
of Bloch, though not influenced by 
his personal style, never forgot 
what they learned with him. 


From Geneva to America 


Bloch, like all young students, 
had his idols. They were Gustav 
Mahler and Richard Strauss. Re- 
cently he wrote me about Mahler 
who conducted his own Second 
Symphony in 1903 in Basle where 
Bloch himself was to conduct two 
movements of his First Symphony 
in C sharp minor. Attending the 
rehearsals of Mahler, he was deep- 
ly impressed by this extraordinary 
man and by his music. Bloch, 
quite unknown and lonely at this 


ERNEST 


The composer’s daughter, 


appraises her father’s 


festival, noticed that Mahler, too, 
seemed aloof and lonely and quite 
unpopular. One day, Bloch saw 
Mahler in the street and followed 
at a distance. In his words, “Un 
petit diable, with his enormous 
head, no hat, pacing the streets of 
Basle with his very young wife of 
18 or 20 years, so, so beautiful, I 
envied him. I wanted to go to him 
and tell him of the great impres- 
sion his music made’ on me, but 
I had been told that he was ter- 
rible, impossible, as they say now 
about me. If I had had the cour- 
age, all my life might have been 
changed. I might have followed 
him to Vienna, tried to help him”. 


Idols Mahler and Strauss 


Bloch’s teaching career started 
on an incredibly high plane. In 
1911 at the Geneva Conservatory, 
he began a series of lectures on 
aesthetics which continued until 
1916 and totaled 115. With the 
advent of the first World War and 
several catastrophies in his life, 
both material and spiritual, he 
caught at the chance to go to 
America, not as a composer, but 
as a conductor for an English 
dancer, Maud Allan. 

The story of Bloch’s first visit 
to America would make a very 
exciting book. Fate played all sorts 
of tricks on him, but at the end 
of his stay he emerged as a recog- 
nized creative force, accepted a 
teaching job in New York, re- 
turned briefly to Europe to gather 
his family, and, in 1917, landed 
with them in New York. Our mod- 
est apartment on Lexington Ave- 
nue became a sort of conservatory. 
Bloch did anything and everything 
as a teacher. There was a wide va- 
riety of entertainment for us chil- 
dren who were the “door-openers” 
for the incoming and outgoing stu- 
dents. A class for teen-agers im 
solfege and ear-training would 
arrive, followed by no lesser per- 
sonage than George Antheil with 
his oversize scores, or Ethel Legin- 
ska, distinguished _ pianist-com- 
poser. Leginska, the one student 
completely permeated by the Bloch 
idiom, would cause us children to 
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also a noted musician, 


75-year career 


By SUZANNE BLocHu 





wonder at the sounds emanating 
from the parlor, and to ask each 
other, “Is this music father’s or 
Leginska’s?” 

A summer later, Bloch even 
taught in a summer school for 
young children. To explain the pul- 
sations in rhythm and to stress 
strong and weak beats, he would 
take the children to the wood pile 
and use an ax. He never minded 
playing music of all sorts when 
asked to by the children. Many of 
us were so inspired as to get up 
and dance, quite spontaneously. 
This became a regular event in the 
school. Little girls, five years to 
12, would express the music in 
their own way; some lovely things 
were done. Sometimes, Bloch 
played his own music, and I have 
wondrous remembrances of danc- 
ing steadily through some of his 
larger orchestral works without 
ever stopping to take a breath. Be- 
ing influenced by the Isadora Dun- 
can school, it was all sweetness and 
light; but some other children 
pranced around like wild ponies. 

The theory classes he gave were 
on a high level — thorough ear- 
training, dictation and much crea- 
tive work. Neighborhood farmers’ 
children would gravely write melo- 
dies at the blackboard, to be cor- 
rected in detail by Bloch. Bloch 
believes, of course, in thorough 
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Now living in 
Oregon, the 
composer in- 
dulges in a 
favorite _pas- 
time — sawing 


wood 


basic training to develop the ear 
and rhythm. One must be equipped 
with tools and be able to use them. 
He has had no patience with 
would-be composers bringing im- 
mense scores of atonal or disso- 
nant music who were unable to 
hear the difference between a 
fourth and a fifth. Though he does 
not believe in methods of any sort, 
he has always advocated the thor- 
ough practice of solfege, using the 
fixed Do system, of course. 


Wins Point in Cleveland 


When he was director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, his 
board wanted him to adopt the 
movable Do system which was 
used by the public schools. Bloch 
refused at first, but, realizing that 
it was hopeless to reason, he made 
the experiment to test a large va- 
riety of students, teachers, or any- 
one who wanted to try. He wrote 
out a most elementary test, know- 
ing well in advance that the “mov- 
able Do” people would fail in any 
sort of modulation dictation. And 
of course, they did. Bloch won his 
point. 

Many top-notch teachers who 
have been in this country, such as 
Paul Hindemith and Nadia Bou- 
langer, feel the same about basic 
training here. Students do not 
study solfege early enough and it 


is sad to see so many gifted adults 
struggling to sing at sight a simple 
melody. Some of these teachers 
have told me that it is a hopeless 
battle; but there is quite a stir to 
remedy this failing, and it is rather 
encouraging to find more and more 
solfege and ear-training classes in 
universities across the country. 
Bloch, as director of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, was com- 
pletely dedicated to his work. 
Every morning, six days a week, 
he would arrive at nine, leaving 
only after five. He visited all 
classes, heard students, conducted 
the student orchestra, and the 


chorus, and gave master classes in. 


composition which most of the 
faculty attended. Musicians tour- 
ing the country frequently stopped 
in to see him. It was often very 
exciting. I remember when Paul 
Whiteman arrived bringing in tow 
the newly discovered Gershwin. 
Bloch, in discussing the “Rhapsody 
in Blue”, mentioned the import- 
ance of studying form, and at once 
pulled out Haydn scores and be- 
gan to play the piano, Gershwin 
tapping the table with one finger, 
and all of us singing at the same 
time. 


Strong Personality 


Bloch’s personality was strongly 
felt at the Institute. He was not al- 
ways patient, and I remember the 
fireworks when a singing teacher 
did not prepare her students ade- 
quately to perform with the orches- 
tra. There was not much left of 
the poor woman when he was 
through! The orchestra rehearsals 
were never dull—Bloch often sat 
down while conducting, and his 
feet tapping along were incredibly 
expressive, with a sort of kindly, 
benign quality. 

When several of his pupils, 
drawn to the new experimental 
trends going on in the field of 
composition, expressed boredom at 
the “old” formulas, both harmonic 
and structural, Bloch, to show 
them that a work, classical in form 
and harmonies, could nonetheless 
be alive, wrote the Prelude to the 
first Concerto Grosso. The parts, 
still wet from ‘copying, were 
brought to an orchestra rehearsal, 
and I'll never forget the ragged but 
stirring first reading. With about a 
year’s violin study behind me, 
Bloch’s Guarnerius under my chin, 
I scratched along, seated way back 
in the second violin section, not 
helping much to perfect this mem- 
orable occasion. But it was a pre- 
cious experience. The air was full 
of electricity, and all of us, includ- 
ing Bloch, were bubbling over. 


Revives Vocal Polyphony 


The chorus met once a week. 
Bloch, who had conducted a small 
amateur group in New York in 
1918, had been one of the first to 
introduce Renaissance vocal poly- 
phony to New York audiences. He 
brought the same thing to Cleve- 
land. We learned a variety of mo- 
tets, madrigals, and masses. In 
Roger Sessions’ counterpoint class, 
many of us teen-agers wrote doz- 
ens of “Kyrie Eleisons”. The 





“Missa Brevis” of Palestrina was 
hummed and whistled in the halls. 
The rehearsals depended a great 
deal on  Bloch’s moods, but 
whether peaceful or stormy, they 
always ended on an exuberant 
note. The music took over. 

The Institute issued every week 
a little bulletin called “The Out- 
post”. Bloch found time to write 
something for each issue. Here are 
a few excerpts. 

ADVICE FROM THE DIRECTOR 

1. No one can practice for you, 
and your progress depends essentially 
upon steady, regular work. 

2. It is better to practice one hour 
a day, but every day, than to make 
a great spasmodic effort and then 
relax. 

3. Practice with your head as much 
as with your fingers. Fingers have 
to obey your will. You will have to 
lead them and not let them lead you. 
Before practicing, think of what you 
want to do. It will save you time 
and energy. 

4. Let me give you atip. In order 
to do absolutely constructive work, 
you must have a single aim at a time, 
and persist until you have achieved 
it. Work in such a way that each 
evening you can feel that you have 
definitely accomplished some one 
thing that day. 


WHAT REALLY COUNTS 
By the Director 


“Oh, Mr. Bloch, I have gone all 
over this. I had two years harmony 
at X and one year counterpoint. 
I know all about that stuff.” 

So Mr. Bloch tries to see whether 
these assertions correspond to some 
real knowledge, and not to a few 
scholastic rules, more or less under- 
stood, and he asks the student to ana- 
lyze some fragment of a work or to 
harmonize correctly (if not beauti- 
fully) two or three very simple bars. 
But what a result! Then Mr. Bloch 
goes to the piano to see whether the 
student who knows all about it can 
hear a few notes taken from the C 
major diatonic sale. But the stu- 
dent stuffed with three years of theory 
does not know anything, does not 
hear the simplest intervals. 
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“But oh, Mr. Bloch, I studied 
music history for a year at Z——!” 

Mr. Bloch asks at what time Bee- 
thoven lived or Bach. 

No answer. 

“How many symphonies did Bee- 
thoven write?” 

No answer. 

“Can you quote a few compositions 
by Bach?” 

“But, Mr. Bloch, it’s two years 
since I took that. I’ve forgotten.” 
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Anyone who had been in my office 
for the past two years might have 
heard such conversations many, many 
times. I can only repeat that it is 
not what has been studied or memo- 
rized that is of any value, but what 
has been experienced, absorbed, and 
has become a part of yourself and is 
of real immediate use that counts. 

Harmony rules, without hearing, 
without knowing how to apply them 
to practice, are absolutely useless. 
And music history, unless it is a living 
fact—the knowledge, not of dates 
alone or of other people’s opinions, 
but of the works themselves, their 
relation to the composer, his time, the 
place he occupies in music—is of no 
value. This is what we try to do 
here in our Institute, to make music 
living. We try to be absolutely prac- 
tical. That is why we do not use 

(Continued on page 192) 
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The Songs 


of Fanny Hensel 


—nee Mendelssohn 


An examination of some minor 


masterpieces and a loving brother’s 


curious attitude toward them 


By WARREN STOREY SMITH 


HE place was Buckingham 
T Palace and the year, 1842. Felix 

Mendelssohn, Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort were mak- 
ing music together. When the com- 
poser and Prince Albert had each 
performed, the Queen was asked 
to sing, and, after consulting with 
her husband, selected an air of 
Gluck. As Felix related the inci- 
dent in a letter to his mother: “The 
Duchess of Kent came in, too, and 
while they were talking I rum- 
maged about a little amongst the 
music and found my first set of 
songs. So, naturally I begged her 
to choose one of those rather than 
the Gluck, to which she very kind- 
ly consented; and which did she 
choose? ‘Schoener und schoener’; 
sang it beautifully in tune, in strict 
time, and with very nice expres- 
sion . . . Then i was obliged to 
confess that Fanny had written the 
song (which I found very hard, 
but pride must have a fall), and to 
beg her to sing one of my own, 
too.” 


Felix’s Affection Limited 


We have heard much about 
Felix’s great affection for his elder 
sister, and have been told repeat- 
edly that her death was a predis- 
posing cause of his own. But for 
all his occasional praise of her 
music, his attitude toward her 
composing was anything but help- 
ful. He graciously permitted her to 
publish a few songs under his 


name, and she made a small (un-— 


specified) contribution to his 
“Songs Without Words”. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that these are the 
only songs of Fanny’s that have 
any currency today. The others, in 
general of far greater worth, pub- 
lished under her married name of 
Fanny Cacilia Hensel,’ have long 
been out of print, and are to be 
found only in certain public and 
private collections here and abroad. 

In addition to this “Italien” 


Warren Storey Smith, composer and 
former music editor of the “Boston 
Post”, teaches theory and composition at 
the New England Conservatory. 


(text by Grillparzer), the song 
which had pleased Victoria, Fanny 
contributed to her brother’s Op. 8, 
“Das Heimweh” (Friederike) and 
the duet, “Suleika und Hatem” 
(Goethe). The twelve songs in Op. 
9 are divided into two books, re- 
spectively entitled “The Youth” 
and “The Maiden”. Fanny’s songs 
are Nos. 7, 10 and 12: “Sehn- 
sucht” (Droysen), *“Verlust” 
(Heine), and “Die Nonne” (Uhl- 
and). She was herself a pianist and 
an accomplished one, not a singer, 
but she writes with a sure sense 
of vocal effect. She likes to hold a 
note in the voice part, while the 
accompaniment goes its own way, 
as at the beginning of “Sehnsucht” 
and the end of “Italien”. Consider 
also the 10-note melisma, a device 
common in the later songs, in 
“Verlust”. (An early instance of 
Fanny’s unorthodoxy, this song, in 
D Minor, begins and ends on the 
dominant.) 

When it came to publishing 
under her own name, Fanny heed- 
ed her brother’s adverse counsel 
rather than the pleas of her hus- 
band. She was past 30 when the 
publisher, Schlesinger, launched 
her on her brief career by includ- 
ing a song of hers in an album. 
This “Die Schiffende” was evident- 
ly an early song, since Felix re- 
fers to it as one he had heard sung 
many times by their younger sis- 
ter, Rebecca. 


Brother Changes Mind 


This song received its first pub- 
lic performance in a concert at 
Leipzig on March 5, 1837. Mme. 
Grabow was the singer and Felix 
the pianist. In a letter written the 
following day, Felix told his sister 
of the great success of her music 
and of his own pleasure in it. And 
in conclusion he wrote: “and I 
thank you in the name of the pub- 
lic of Leipzig and elsewhere for 
having published against my will.” 

Three months later, Felix re- 
newed his objections. In answer to 
a letter of his mother’s, urging him 
to persuade Fanny to publish some 
of her recent compositions, he 
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wrote in part: “I consider the pub- 
lication of a work a serious matter 
(at least it ought to be one) for I 
maintain that no one should pub- 
lish unless he is resolved to appear 
as an author for the rest of his 
life. Nothing but annoyance can be 
expected from publishing when 
one or two works alone are in 
question; it becomes what is called 
‘a manuscript for private circula- 
tion, which I also dislike, and 
from my knowledge of Fanny I 
would say that she has neither the 
inclination nor the vocation for 
authorship. She is too much of a 
woman for this. She manages her 
home and neither thinks of the 
public nor of the musical world, 
nor even of music itself, until her 
first duties are fulfilled.’ He then 
went on to say that if Fanny in- 
sisted on publishing, “whether 
from her own impulse or to please 
Hensel”, he would try to be of 
assistance, but he could not en- 
courage her to do that which he 
did not deem right himself. 

The irony of all this lies in the 
fact that, while Fanny’s first songs 
are well up to the general level of 
her brother’s, most of the later 
ones are far superior to his. Per- 





1. Quoted from Felix Mendelssohn 
Letters, translated by G. Selden-Goth 
(Pantheon). 

2. She married the Prussian court 
painter, Wilhelm Hensel in 1829. 

3. Quoted from The Mendelssohn Fam- 
ily, by Sebastian Hensel, English trans- 
lation by Karl Klingemann (Harpers). 
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haps this is not very much to say 
for them, nor is it by any means 
all that may be said. In any event, 
Felix had his way, and the issue 
of Fanny’s publishing was dropped 
for nearly a decade. Help and en- 
couragement finally came from an 
unexpected source. One R. von 
Keudell, a gifted amateur pianist, 
who was later appointed ambassa- 
dor to Rome, became an intimate 
of the Hensels. He gave Fanny val- 
uable criticism and he strongly 
urged her to publish. In the mean- 
time, both Schlesinger and Bote & 
Bock had been making Fanny 
what her son Sebastian terms “bril- 
liant” offers. In view of her 
brother’s fame and her own posi- 
tion, they were convinced that her 
music would sell. 


Publishing in Earnest 


The upshot of it all was that 
Fanny began to publish in earnest, 
and barely a year before her sud- 
den and untimely death.* At first 
Felix was annoyed; but on August 
16, 1846 he gave Fanny his official 
blessing: “May you taste only the 
sweets and none of the bitterness 
of authorship,” he wrote, “may the 
public pelt you with roses and 
never with sand, and may the print- 
er’s ink never draw black lines 
upon your soul.” 

The last months of Fanny’s life 
were unusually happy and produc- 
tive. Besides the four sets of songs, 

(Continued on page 79) 
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“Enlightenment Through 


Exposure is NBC Technique” 


By Syivester L. WEAveER, JR. 


MERICANS are __ spending 
A noe money on classical mu- 

sic, I am told, than they spend 
on professional baseball. This has 
been a gradual but a massive shift 
of interest, and it can be understood 
only if we look to the influence of 
radio over the past 30 years or so. 
It is further proof that a society 
follows its communications not 
only in its physical form but in its 
cultural patterns as well. 

If radio could sway our interests 
to this degree, what of the power 
of television? Here is a miraculous 
port through which every man can 
look out upon a fascinating wide, 
wide world. Eyes that a generation 
ago would have rarely strayed 
above the ground because of status 
or class or other misfortune now 
see anything that the richest, the 
most privileged, the most cultured 
man in any state of society could 
ever see for himself. 


Challenge of Television 


But to open this window on the 
world is not enough. I believe that 
we must open it so that the greatest 
numbers of people can look out 
and see the best, the most reward- 
ing views. We must expose all of 
our people to the thrilling rewards 
that come from an understanding 
of fine music, ballet, the literary 
classics, science, art, everything. 
We could, of course, present cul- 
tural events to small audiences who 
are already mentally attuned to 
them. But to program for the in- 
tellectual alone is easy and dupli- 
cates other media. To make us all 
into intellectuals —there is the 
challenge of television. 

_ I believe that every program can 
inform, enlighten, inspire its view- 
ers—not all the time and not 
openly preaching or teaching. But 
when the audience is viewing of 
its own choice, we can use the 
techniques of showmanship and the 
Integrity of scholarship to make 
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these shows, in part, serve a cause 
beyond escape. This, in fact, is the 
thought behind the policy of “en- 
lightenment through exposure”, 
which we put into effect at NBC 
four years ago. 

Under this policy we introduce 
some element of culture or infor- 
mation into nearly every program 
in our schedule. In the way of 
musical elements, Maria Tallchief 
may perform on a Max Liebman 
spectacular; Anna Marie Albergh- 
etti may sing a number of operatic 
selections on the “Colgate Variety 
Hour”; Oscar Levant may play 
Gershwin’s Piano Concerto on the 
“Tonight” show. Many such musi- 
cal features are inserted in the 
schedule, not to mention the nu- 
merous other insertions of art, 
science and so on. 

Viewers are exposed to good 
music of every shade of serious- 
ness. We have presented such light 
classics as “The Merry Widow’, 
“Babes in Toyland”, “The Great 
Waltz”, and a number of others. 
We commission special scores for 
such series as “Wide Wide World” 
and the “Project 20” documentar- 
ies. Among our Spectaculars this 
season were “Sleeping Beauty”, 
performed by the Sadler's Wells 
Ballet Company, and “Music for 
Millions”, produced by Sol Hurok 
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and featuring many of the world’s 
greatest artists. 

Your intellectual may smile at 
these efforts, just as he smiled at 
the efforts of radio. He may not 


recognize that mass communica- . 


tions are created by and for all the 
people and that they must appeal 
to all the people. Nor may he see 
that millions of people, even the 
most untutored, are growing in the 
range and value of their tastes, 
thanks largely to the mass media. 
The intellectual is apt to forget that 
this is precisely what happened 
when radio brought a widespread 
understanding of serious music, 
and vastly enlarged the participa- 
tion in music, as well as the habit 
of listening to it. 

If anyone doubts that the same 
thing is happening in television to- 
day, he need only look at the rec- 
ord of the NBC Opera Theater, 
which is a kind of touchstone for 
oir whole enlightenment effort. 
When this program first went on 
the air six years ago, it was carried 
by less than a dozen stations. But 
by the end of last season it was 
caried by 72 stations, with a single 
program’ reaching millions of 
people — and most of them people 
who never before had attended an 
opera. 

The growing audience for the 
NBC Opera Theater speaks well 
of the work of its producer, Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff, whose oft-stated 
purpose is to take the “grand” out 
of grand opera. Mr. Chotzinoff 
presents all operas in English; he 
seeks out artists who not only sing 
well, but look and act their parts 
as well; and he insists on the very 
best production and camera work. 
All this has direct bearing on the 
enlightenment effort’ which requires 
all that is best in the techniques of 
showmanship. 

What is more, the Opera Theater 
proves for once and for all that 
popular appeal need not inhibit ex- 
cellence. In fact, through its work 
with the classics, the older neglected 
works and new untried operas, the 
program has made a name for it- 
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self among the most exacting 
critics. This season its pioneering 
spirit is exemplified by two works 
specially commissioned by NBC: 
“Griffelkin”, by Lukas Foss, and 
“La Grande Breteche”, by Stanley 
Hollingsworth, as well as a new 
English version of Mozart’s “The 
Magic Flute” by W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman. 


Biggest Audiences for Best 


One intellectual criticism of our 
modern society is that people con- 
fuse the popular with the excellent. 
We do not believe this. Generally 
speaking, the biggest television 
audiences last season were for the 
best shows and the most important 
events. All too frequently, what is 
excellent may not be popular; and 
what is popular may not be excel- 
lent. But it is not true that people 
are unaware of the distinction. They 
have open minds, a willingness to 
try something new . to move 
into greatness in programming 
when we find it for them. 

In sum, then, our overall design 
as a network is to expose all our 
audiences to the broadest view of 
music and in a way which will 
catch their attention and awaken 
their latent interest. We do this 
not only with music but with all 
the arts and with science and his- 
tory and politics as well. For tele- 
Vision, in its limitless capaciousness, 
covers all the forms that human 
beings have developed in their en- 
tire history, and with the cameras, 
allows people to be present 
wherever anything entertaining or 
instructive is going on. 

As W. H. Auden wrote recently 
in “The Listener” — “Technology 
puts at our immediate disposal the 
arts of all ages and all cultures. The 
full impact of the machine in this 
respect is quite recent. Tradition 
now means a consciousness of the 
whole past as present, yet as a 
structure in whole, whose parts are 
related in terms of before and 
after.” 

We can now see the day coming 
when a normal human being can 
handle all the information about 
the universe he inhabits and its 
scientific description; all the infor- 
mation about the human culture he 
inherits and its achievements and 
its history; all the information 
about himself and the way he 
works as an individual. He then 
will be able to handle his life and 
growth intelligently, selecting from 
among the myriad alternatives the 
kind of person he wants to be- 
come, the kind of life he wants to 
live, the kind of work he wants to 
do, the kind of achievements he 
can aim for. If television brings 
this day closer, it will have served 
its highest purpose. 











Robert E. Kintner, president 
of the board of the American 
Broadcasting Company 


Good Music Results 
In Good Broadcasting 


By Ropert E. KintNer 


serious music is being crowded 

off the air by programming 
designed to appeal to the mass 
common denominator of taste, let 
me say that—at least as far as the 
Radio and Television Networks of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany are concerned—it just isn’t 
so. 

It is a statistical fact that Ameri- 
cans spend more money each year 
for tickets to musical events — 
symphony, opera, ballet and con- 
cert performances — than they do 
for sports events. Therefore, to say 
that fine music appeals only to a 
limited audience, a sort of cultural 
elite, who are not numerous 
enough to bother about, is to fly in 
the face of the facts. Any network 
that cut down its music program- 
ming on the basis of such think- 
ing would be not only overlooking 
its responsibility to maintain and 
encourage this country’s rich cul- 
tural tradition but also, to a degree, 
cutting its own economic throat. 
For music on the air is not only 
good programming, it is good busi- 
ness as well. 

I think 1 can prove both points 


fy those who are fearful that 


by citing two programs—the Met-, 


ropolitan Opera broadcasts on 
ABC Radip and The Voice of Fire- 
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stone on both ABC Radio and Tele- 
vision Networks. Both have sub- 
stantial, steadfast audiences. Both 
have been on the air continuously 
for more than two decades. Both 
have won countless honors, awards 
and citations. And—most signifi- 
cant—both have had the same 
sponsors for many, many years. 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company has sponsored The Voice 
of Firestone since its inception; and 
The Texas Company has brought 
America the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts for the past fourteen 
years. 

The Voice of Firestone, simul- 
cast over the ABC Radio and Tele- 






vision Networks Monday evenings, 
was launched in the pioneer days 
of radio and has done a magnifi- 
cent public relations job for its 
sponser ever since. Utilizing a first- 
rate symphony orchestra, an eight- 
voice mixed chorus and eminent 
guest soloists each week, it has 
brought fine music to a nation-wide 
audience for 27 years. 

A flood of mail poured in when 
The Voice of Firestone moved to 
ABC in June, 1954. Thousands of 
letters, post cards and telegrams 
came in from all over the country, 
all saying the same thing—‘thank 
you”. This spontaneous expression 
of gratitude to Firestone and ABC 
for continuing the program deep- 
ened a conviction I have long held 
—that there is an audience for fine 
music on the air—a large, enthusi- 
astic and loyal audience. As long 
as this audience exists—and I am 
sure it will always exist—ABC will 
continue to program for it. 

But music-lovers owe a debt of 
gratitude not so much to the net- 
works as to American business as 
represented by the great companies 
which have had the foresight and 
the sense of responsibility to the 
public to sponsor programs of fine 
music year after year. 


Firestone Citation 


A citation presented on May 4, 
1955, to Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
chairman of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
gave recognition to this spirit of 
public service. It read: “To the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany—in recognition of its out- 
standing record in representing 
American business to the general 
public; and in recognition of its 
rich contribution to the culture of 
America through The Voice of 
Firestone radio and __ television 
broadcasts—the officers and direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States extend their 
appreciation.” 

The same kind of praise is due 
The Texas Company, which has 
sponsored the Saturday afternoon 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts for 
the past 14 of the 24 years they 
have been on radio. At one time in 
the history of opera, royal courts 
were responsible for its patronage 
and support. Today, in Europe, 
state and municipal subsidies have 
replaced royal backing. But in the 
United States opera exists only 
through the support of the people 


and, in terms of mass media, of in- 
dustry. Therefore it is to The Texas 


Company that the 14,000,000 
people who have become regular 
listeners to our broadcasts direct 
from the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House owe a vote of thanks. 
For it is an economic fact of life 
that the amount of fine music regu- 
larly programmed on the networks 
would be drastically curtailed if the 
support of American industry were 
withdrawn. 

ABC is proud to have been, these 
many years, the network on which 
this program, termed by “Variety” 
the “most illustrious program on the 
air,” has been broadcast. And we 
are proud that Milton Cross, our 
oldest staff announcer in point of 
tenure, who has done the com- 
mentary for the opera broadcasts 
since 1937, has become so closely 
associated with opera in the minds 
of the public that he is known as 
“Mr. Opera” himself. 


Metropolitan Auditions 


But the program in the field of 
serious music of which we at ABC 
are perhaps proudest is The Met- 
ropolitan Auditions of the Air. And 
by “program” I do not mean only 
the broadcasts sponsored jointly by 
ABC and the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, but also the system of 
auditions scheduled throughout the 
year in communities in each of the 
48 states. The field is narrowed 
down at the end of the season to 
six semi-finalists and eventually to 
two winners who receive cash 
awards to continue their studies. 

Since the Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air started in 1935 nearly 
7,000 aspiring young singers have 
auditioned for the program. That 
it has been richly successful in giv- 
ing talented beginners the benefits 
of a nation-wide audience and an 
opportunity for success they might 
otherwise never get can be attested 
to by citing the names of some of 
the Met’s present stars whose 
careers began by winning the Met 
Auditions: Rise Stevens, Patrice 
Munsel, Eleanor Steber, Leonard 
Warren, Regina Resnick, Frank 
Guarrera and Robert Merrill. 


Led by Milton Cross 


The Metropolitan Auditions of 
the Air, an admirable companion 
series to our regular Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts, first went on the 
air in the 1935-36 season and has 
also been under the knowing 
guidance of Milton Cross since its 
inception. It accounts for much 
fine radio each season and further 
stimulates interest in good music 
everywhere through its grass-roots 
system of preliminary auditions on 
the local level. 

I sincerely feel that ABC 1s 
making a continuing contribution 
to the serious music field. We in- 
tend to keep faith with the music- 
loving public. If, as some mem- 
bers of that public seem to feat, 
good music is ever crowded off net- 
work schedules in favor of more 
transient forms of entertainment, 
I can only promise this—it wont 
happen at ABC. 
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President of CBS-TV Division Says: 


Provide Serious Musical 


Programs through Integration 


By J. L. VAN VOLKENBURG 


N planning its current network 
| proeram schedule, one of the 

elements on which CBS Tele- 
vision has focused its attention is 
the role of serious music. 

This focus is not new. From the 
earliest days of the network we 
have tried to build an increasing 
audience of devotees of serious 
music within the boundaries of a 
medium which must at the same 
time entertain, inform and educate 
while making full use of both its 
visual and aural potentialities. 

Recognizing that our primary 
responsibility is to the more than 
100 million Americans whom we 
must serve during the limited hours 
of the broadcast week, we have had 
to bear in mind the interests of the 
largest possible segment of the 
television audience without disre- 
gard for the smatler number of 
more serious and_ sophisticated 
music lovers. 

It will be apparent that the neces- 
sity to maintain the proper balance 
between the desires of the many 
and those of the few is no simple 
task. It is one which must be per- 
formed with great care since we 
face a majority of viewers whose 
preferences are limited. At the same 
time we face the obligation to raise 
the cultural level of our program 
content as far as it is feasible. 


Music-Lovers in Minority 


In terms of the total teievision 
audience, those who are interested 
in the televised presentation of 
serious music are, of course, a 
minority. And while their interests 
must be served it will be remem- 
bered that for an even greater num- 
ber of people television is the sole 
source of entertainment, many of 
them receiving their only exposure 
to live drama, sports and variety 
programs through television. 

The efforts which we at CBS 
Television have made and are con- 
tinuing to make to provide serious 
musical programs which are also 
Visually stimulating to a_ large 
audience, have been achieved pri- 
marily through a process of in- 
tegration. Through this process we 
have endeavored to introduce music 
into a large variety of programs 
Wherever possible. We believe that 
y bringing the performances of 
World famous artists and orchestras 
into the formats of our more popu- 
lar programs we are exposing mil- 
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lions of people for the first time to 
the delights and inspiration of con- 
cert music. Furthermore, it is our 
belief that this exposure will lead 
increasingly to more sophisticated 
enjoyment by larger numbers of 
people of the various art forms in- 
cluding serious music. 

No better proof of the value of 
this appoach can be found than 
that contained in the nationwide 
public interest in the world of 
operatic music generated recently 
by the most popular television pro- 
gram on the air, CBS Television’s 
“The $64,000 Question”. 


“Omnibus” Presentations 


Many aspects of serious music 
have been included in other regu- 
lar programs during the past few 
years. On “Omnibus”, for ex- 
ample, viewers saw and heard the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
presentations of Strauss’s “Die 
Fledermaus”, with Jarmila Novot- 
na, Eugene Ormandy conducting; 
and Puccini’s “La Boheme”, fea- 
turing Nadine Connor, Brian Sul- 
livan and Brenda Lewis. The same 
series also presented a new Ameri- 
can opera by William Schuman, 
“The Mighty Casey”, “Omnibus” 
has also been highlighted by the 
American premiere of Respighi’s 
long-lost opera “Sleeping Beauty”; 
a three-piano concert by Robert, 
Gaby, and Jean Casadesus; Leopold 
Stokowski conducting Haydn’s 
“Toy” Symphony and Benjamin 
Britten’s “Young Person’s Guide 
to the Orchestra”; a St. Paul Cathe- 
dral concert; performances by the 
Vienna Choir Boys, Leonard 
Bernstein’s analysis of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony; and the color 
presentation of Lehar’s “The Merry 
Widow”, featuring Patrice Munsel. 

On the “Adventure” series, the 
sophisticated development of the 
art, music, and dance forms of the 
Balinese was documented; an 
original music score by Samuel Bar- 
ber was performed on unique musi- 
cal instruments from the American 
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of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


Museum of Natural History’s col- 
lection; and a comparative study 
was presented of the dancing of 
peoples around the world. 

Ed Sullivan’s “Toast of the 
Town”, which reached the top ranks 
of television with its long parade 
of popular singers and performers, 
has accumulated a creditable list 
of contributions to the serious 
music world, among them, “A 
Toast to the Met”, the 70th anni- 
versary celebration, with segments 
from “Carmen”, “Boris Godunoft” 
and “Rigoletto”; a ten-piano 
Carnegie Hall concert; plus guest 
performances by such renowned 
artists as Richard Tucker, Robert 
Merrill, Yehudi Menuhin, Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, Leonard Warren, 
Andres Segovia, Victoria de los 
Angeles and Cesare Siepi. 

“Music °55”, one of our newest 
programs, has already presented 
Mr. Menuhin and has scheduled 
international musical talents from 
Japan, Germany and Sweden. 


“Person to Person” 


In addition to presenting actual 
musical performances, CBS Tele- 
vision has introduced some of the 
greatest contemporary names in 
music to its audiences through such 
programs as the “Person to Person” 
series. On this program alone au- 
diences have met and visited the 
homes of Leopold Stokowski, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Yehudi Menuhin, Marian 





Anderson, Lily Pons, and many 
others. 

Julius Mattfeld, the distinguished 
musician and musicologist who has 
presided over the CBS Music 
Library since its inception in 1929, 
points out that in this process of 
integration, whereby such perform- 
ances as those mentioned are insert- 
ed into top-ranking programs, con- 
temporary music has not been over- 
looked. 


Former Symphony Members 


This process of integration, 
which we believe has been an out- 
Standing success, does not always 
take the form of guest perform- 
ances. Many of the musicians under 
contract to CBS are former sym- 
phony members. When, for ex- 
ample, Alfredo Antonini selects 
passages from classic, semi-classic 
or modern works as background for 
such dramatic programs as “Studio 
One”, the orchestral performances 
also contribute to our policy of 
integrating good music into our 
program schedule. 

CBS Television is constantly 
searching for new approaches to 
be used in presenting serious music. 
Future plans are based on the 
further expansion of integration 
as well as on specially designed 
programs for a television audience. 
Our 1955-56 season includes even 
more performances of serious music 
than last year. These will feature 
appearances by the foremost sing- 
ers, instrumentalists and orchestras, 
in a varying repertoire including 
opera, ballet, the classics, and the 
modern composers. 

Let me conclude by saying that, 
fully conscious of the unique im- 
pact of the television medium, we 
at CBS Television are continuing 
to make every effort to build in- 
creasingly larger audiences of seri- 
ous music lovers. 
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NE of the most frequently 
Q heard objections aimed at 
the National Academy of 
Music and Dance in Paris is that it 
is a static theater, clinging to its 
old repertory with traditionally 
rigid stage-productions, and that, 
having fallen into the habits of 
government functionaries, it re- 
coils from all attempts at some- 
thing new and something untried. 
This criticism is entirely unjusti- 
fied, although at first glance it may 
seem as though the Paris Opera 
presented only “Faust”, “Romeo” or 
“Thais” in traditional productions. 
Of course, these very works are in 
demand by its visitors from the 
provinces and from abroad. And if 
these familiar works have not been 
brought out in new productions, it 
is for the very reason that the 
Opera has been too busy preparing 
new works. 


Museum of Lyric Stage 


Besides, it should be remem- 
bered that the prime function of 
the Paris Opera, even in 1956, is to 
be a kind of museum of the lyric 
stage, and that its task is to present 
the most outstanding works of past 
eras, works of the most representa- 
tive composers, French and for- 
eign productions, which best serve 
to illustrate the historical evolution 
of the concept “opera.” For this 
reason, also, one is forced to give 
“Faust,” that 19th-century master- 
piece which the public has taken 
to its heart, along with Wagner, 
Verdi and Mozart. And if today 
the Paris Opera presents “Le Roi 
d’Ys” or “Samson”, it also gladly 
stages “Les Indes Galantes”, an 
18th-century work, and _ brings 


wouderful productions of “Jeanne 


au Bucher’, “Bolivar”, or “Num- 
anc2’”—all of them recent works 
by living composers, Honegger, 
Milhaud and Barraud. 

If, in the cours? of its history, 
the Paris Opera had become merely 
a static theater that continued to 
draw on its first successes, if would 
only play works by Lully, its first 
great producer. However, since the 
latter's death, the Opera has not 
ceased to search for new com- 
posers and new works in order to 
present them to its loyal devotees. 
At the beginning, the Opera, 
prompted by nationalist concern, 
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The Palais 
Garnier, where 
the Paris Opéra 
is still located 


considered it its task to bring only 
French works. Those by Colasse, 
Desmarets, and Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier, among others, were 
more or less successful. Then it 
produced Rameau whose personal- 
ity undoubtedly renewed the “genre 
lyrique” of the time. 


Only Premieres 

It soon began to acquire works 
by foreign composers with the con- 
dition that they produce them 
exclusively for the Paris Opera, 
because the first theater of France 
still refused to adopt works origi- 
nating outside its sphere, and espe- 
cially works in translation. In those 
days the libretti of the operas were 
of equal, if not greater, importance 
than the music. And _ therefore 
Gluck, at the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, was able to triumph over his 
enemies who were still bound by a 
routine that hampered the evolu- 
tion of operatic art. 

In the cases of Rameau and 
Gluck, the Opera was a trailblazer. 
In order to understand this, one has 
only to read the critics’ reviews of 
that time: they took umbrage at 
the musical audacity of the two 
composers, some of them even 
going so far as to deny their works 
any artistic merit whatsoever. 

In the beginning, “opera” was 
actually nothing but a play in verse 
set to music, with bravura arias for 
the singer-actors, with numerous 
ballet-numbers and, above all, with 
a lot of machinery. They were 
“great shows” as we would say 
today. They were productions in- 
spired by the Italian opera, from 
which the French had emerged in 
1669, and the opera as it had al- 
ready been created in Germany. 
Although their music was very 
agreeable, it was also very simple. 


Rameau and Gluck 


Therefore, when Rameau wanted 
to make his music the main element 
of the performance, he was frus- 
trated by the spirit of simplicity 
which dominated the performers, 
the instrumentalists and the singers. 
And when Gluck carefully noted in 
his scores exactly how to establish 
moods, how to direct the action, 
and how the characters were to 
express their feelings, his endeavor 
was ill-received by those who 
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A defense of the oft-belabored 


and Dance as a vital creative 


staged his first work, “Iphigenia in 
Aulis”, at the command of Marie- 
Antoinette. 

The Royal Academy of Music, 
which already had been called 
rigid, found itself at the head of a 
reform movement for the lyric 
stage, and justly so, because the 
future development of the opera 
was shaped by the productions of 
Rameau and Gluck, who, before 
their work in Paris, had vainly 
struggled against the established 
order. Precursor, with Lully, with 
Rameau, and with Gluck, the Paris 
Opera was a precursor also in later 
eras. 


Post-French Revolution 

After the French Revolution, 
when the influence of the French 
spirit spread across the whole of 
Europe—politically, socially and 
spiritually speaking — the Opera 
played a leading role in the sphere 
of music on an international scale. 

It must also be remembered that 
in those days few people were in- 
terested in symphonic music, and 
chamber music was confined to 
rather restricted intellectual circles. 
The opera alone reached the public- 
at-large. In Germany, Austria and 
Italy there were theaters where the 
Italian bel canto reigned supreme 
and uncontested. France’s military 
conquests permitted her artists to 
appear ever more frequently on 
foreign stages. In this way the 
work of the Paris Opera was grad- 
ually brought to various European 
nations where it was adopted by 
local music lovers. 

There followed an international 
exchange of artists and works in 
which France and her opera held 
the dominating position. The for- 
eign courts demanded French musi- 
cians, and even Russia, which then 
began to build up its lyric art, im- 
ported Parisian composers. Long 
after the fall of the First Empire, 
the style and the success of the 
Paris Opera made their influence 
felt. It was the ambition of nearly 
every European singer and musi- 
cian to be recognized, some day, 
by the French capital. To the 
Imperial or Royal Academy (its 
name changed with the various 





Stephare Wolff is official historian of 
the French lyric theater. He has writ- 
ten “Un Demi-Siecle d’Opera-Comique” 
two plays, and a novel. 


political regimes) this era brought 
a particularly rich activity in musi- 
cal productions and an epoch of 
unsurpassed brilliance. 

When Brussels, London, Milan, 
Madrid, Munich, Berlin, and 
Vienna had occasion to stage their 
own productions, they confidently 
adopted the works and artists 
which had been presented at the 
Paris Opera. As to Moscow, its 
national theater was but a branch 
of the Paris stages. 

Foreign Groups Accepted 

Today, of course, all these 
stages are more or less emanci- 
pated, a fact that is entirely to 
their credit. But today the Paris 
Opera, in its turn, does not dis- 
dain to acquire foreign productions 
with their performers, such as was 
quite recently the case with “Peter 
Grimes” by Benjamin Britten, 
which Covent Garden Opera of 
London came to present at the 
Paris Opera with enormous success. 

Throughout the 19th century, 
however, Paris and her Opera 
reigned supreme over the devel- 
opment and the evolution of the 
European stages, and of those of 
North and later South America. All 
over the world, hardly any operatic 
work was performed that had not 
been acknowledged by the Paris 
Opera. The latter was actually in 
the vanguard of what was new in 
lyric productions. It was the Paris 
Opera that discovered Meyerbeer 
and Halevy, whose works, such as 
“Les Huguenots” and “La Juive”, 
went round the world. Also, it pro- 
duced the last works of Rossini 
(“Le Comte Ory”, “William Tell”) 
and of Donizetti (“La Favorite”). 
While consecrating Auber by pre- 
miering his “Muette de Portici’, it 
also acquired foreign works such as 
those by Mozart, Weber and Verdi, 
making the French public appre- 
ciate them, while attracting to these 
performances the tourists that 
flocked to Paris. 


Wagner Rejected 

Wagner, paradoxically, was re- 
jected by the Paris Opera. When 
in 1841 he submitted his “Flying 
Dutchman” there for a_ world 
premiere, only the libretto was ac- 
cepted. The work was staged by 
the Paris Opera on Nov. 9, 1842, 
as an opera in three acts, text by 
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Academy of Music 


force in music 


By STEPHANE WOLFF 


Richard Wagner, music by Dietsch. 
It is true that since then the Opera 
has redeemed itself, and that, at 
the beginning of the 20th century, 
Wagner’s works were presented 
with such frequency that certain 
musical Francophiles were out- 
raged. 

In 1875, when the Paris Opera 
inaugurated the splendid Palais 
Garnier where it is still located, it 
was, as usual, ahead of its time. 
Although it continued to present 
works such as “Le Prophete”, 
“L’Africaine”, “La Juive”, “Der 
Freischuetz” and “La Favorite”, it 
had already accepted Gounod’s 
“Faust” and “Sapho”, Ambroise 
Thomas’s “Hamlet” and was about 
to accept Massenet’s “Le Roi de 
Lahore”. It rejected Lalo and his 
“Roi d’Ys”, but on the other hand 
it opened its doors to Saint-Saens 
with “Samson” and “Henry VIII” 
and remained loyal to Mozart 
whose “Don Giovanni” it presented 
annually. 


Takes Up Revivals 


At the Palais Garnier, especially 
after 1900, the Paris Opera grad- 
ually began to change its policy. 
Although it kept on the lookout for 
new operatic works and continued 
to score with its successes of the 
past, it now staged works which 
had been dropped by other theaters. 

It must not be forgotten that at 
the end of the 19th century Paris 
had three or four, if not more, 
opera houses, which competed in 
presenting a rich repertory of musi- 
cal productions. This was an era 
that knew no cinema, no radio and 
no television. The public, followed 
the theatrical events faithfully, 
particularly those of the lyric 
stages. It was the splendid era of 
the “subscribers” who brought 
pomp and glamour to the gala 
evenings at the Opera and the 
Comedie Francaise. 

This ardor for opera gradually 
vanished with the advent of the 
20th century. The public is inter- 
ested in performances only in cases 
Where it can applaud a work of 
high quality, in an excellent pro- 
duction and a perfect performance. 
Otherwise, people prefer to stay at 
home. They would rather listen to 
4 good recording of “Faust” than 
(Continued on page 194) 
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The home of the Paris Opéra during the First Empire. When the Académie Royale de Musique 
moved in, the building was renamed the Théatre des Arts 
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The Salle de la Porte Saint-Martin, in which the Opéra was installed in 1781. Built in the short 
space of three months, the walls “settled” two inches after the first night 





The Opéra moved to this theater on the Rue le Peletier in 1822 and remained in the building 
until 1873, when the building burnt to the ground, on Oct. 29, 1873 
Max Erlanger de Rosen 
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The Juilliard School of Musie— 


Its First 50 Years 


By Frank Mivpurn, Jr. 


ee Y dear Damrosch, you've 

discovered no new things, 

but you have discovered 
the egg of Columbus.” This rather 
cryptic remark was addressed to 
Frank Damrosch, founder of the 
Institute of Musical Art, by the 
late pianist and educator Max 
Pauer. What the latter meant was 
that the American institute gave 
its students a well-rounded educa- 
tion based on principles known in 
Europe, but seldom put into prac- 
tice there. Pauer saw that Dam- 
rosch headed a school that gave a 
student more than just a special- 
ized training program in one instru- 
ment with perhaps a few theory 
courses thrown in. 

This tradition is still alive and 
being expanded by the Juilliard 
School of Music, which is cele- 
brating this season its 50th anni- 
versary — the 50 years marking 
the beginning of the Institute, later 
combined with the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School. 

And how is Juilliard celebrat- 
ing? In the words of William 
Schuman, president of the school, 
“There is no more fitting way .. . 





Frank Damrosch, founder of the 
Institute of Musical Art 


than by a festival of American 
music. Through the Juilliard Musi- 
cal Foundation, the school has 
commissioned some 33 American 
composers and two choreographers 
who are to be represented on our 
programs . . . with works ranging 
from song and chamber music to 


symphony, concerto, and works for ~ 


the stage.” (See the Nov. 15 issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA for com- 
plete details of the programs.) 
These concerts and recitals are 
in marked contrast to those offered 
when the Institute reached its 25th 
birthday. Only one American com- 
poser, Louise Talma, was _ repre- 
sented in the concerts that included 
works of Dvorak, Haydn, Brahms, 
Liszt, Vivaldi, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Weber, and Wagner. Now it is a 
policy of the school to present an 
American work on virtually every 
public program. Even student ap- 
plicants are required. to perform a 
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contemporary work as a part of 
their entrance examination. 

This anniversary brings numer- 
ous recollections to mind — the 
most obvious being the many now- 
famous students. Graduates, to 
name only a few, include such 
artists as singers Mack Harrell, 
Margaret Harshaw, Charles Kull- 
man, Jean Madeira, and Rise Ste- 
vens; pianists Jacques Abram, Jo- 
seph Battista, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Muriel Kerr, Eugene List, Adele 
Marcus, and the late William Ka- 
pell; the duo-piano team of Gold 
and _ Fizdale; violinists Carroll 
Glenn, Joseph Fuchs, and Michael 
Rabin; violist Lillian Fuchs; con- 
ductors Andre Kostelanetz and 
Daniel Saidenberg; and composers 
Howard Hanson and Richard Rod- 
gers. Many of the recipients of 
such awards as the Leventritt, 
Naumburg, and the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air have 
been Juilliard students. 

But a school’s reputation cannot 
rest alone on the names of _ its 
noted pupils. This anniversary calls 
for recognition of the many un- 
usual works Juilliard has brought 






When the Institute of Musical Art opened in 1905, the school was located 
in the James Lenox mansion at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 12th Street 


to musical audiences. Probably the 
most spectacular have been the 
operatic productions, which now 
number two each year. Even back 
in Damrosch’s day, aside from the 
“Figaros” and the “Cav and Pags” 
and the “Bohemes”, Weber’s “Abu 
Hassan” was given in an English 
translation by Frank and Hetty 
Damrosch. 

The first operatic world premiere 








A Message from the President 


HE thread of continuity through Juilliard’s entire history 

has been service to the art of music in terms of changing 

needs. For this reason the school today differs in many 
respects from what it was in the years immediately following 
its founding in 1905 and differs yet again from that of the 
1920s and 1930s. The weight of tradition can constitute 
sterile obeisance unless each generation of artists determines 
for itself its own sense of artistic values. Just as the vocabu- 
lary of musical composition itself has expanded enormously, 
so too has the place of music in our society, musical per- 
formance and musical scholarship. This school today, as 
throughout its history, endeavors to come to grips with 
music as a living force. An academy of music must concern 
itself with the issues of the art, be they technical or societal, 
without bending to mundane considerations on the one hand, 
or, on the other, being disdainful of their existence. 

It seems natural to us that we celebrate our 50th anni- 
versary with a Festival of Contemporary American Music 
especially commissioned for the occasion. This attests not 
only to our belief in the worth of American music, but also 
our gratification in the knowledge that we have young per- 
formers capable of coping with the not inconsiderable 
emotional, technical and intellectual demands of this music. 
It also attests to our belief that a school such as ours can, 
in the last analysis, best preserve traditions by helping to 
create them. This means that the music and the musicians 
of today are as vitally important as the music and the 
musicians of the past, and, furthermore, that one of the 
most important cogent means for understanding the past 
is fully to embrace the present. 

As Juilliard enters its second half century it hopes to 
remain true to the ideals of its founding fathers and of those 
who through the years have been entrusted with its leadership. 


Me Nin 














at Juilliard was Louis Gruenberg’s 
“Jack and the Beanstalk”, commis- 
sioned by friends of the Institute 
and given on Nov. 19, 1931. Com- 
posed to a text by the late John 
Erskine, first president of the 
Juilliard School the work itself re- 
ceived mixed acclaim, but one critic 
wrote that “it marks a distinct bit 
of progress when an institution can 
prepare with its own forces so 
worthy an operatic performance”. 

“Helen Retires”, another opera- 
tic first and produced in February 
of 1934, again found the press 
mixed in its opinions. One reviewer 
ventured to say that “Helen’s 
beauty is only Erskine-deep. Cer- 
tainly Antheil’s music goes no 
deeper”. Other world premieres 
include “Garrick” by Albert Stoes- 
sel (the late teacher of conducting 
in the graduate school); Beryl Ru- 
binstein’s “The Sleeping Beauty” 
(with a libretto by the versatile Mr. 
Erskine), and Joseph Wood’s “The 
Mother”. 

The list of first American and 
first New York performances is 
impressive. Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” had to wait 22 years after 
its European premiere before it 
was given in New York City. But 
22 years is a short time compared 
to the 200 that New Yorkers had 
to wait for the first stage perform- 
ance of Handel's “Xerxes” and 

(Continued on page 140) 


William Schuman, present presi- 
dent of the Juilliard School of 
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Johannes Hammer 


The Strauss villa in Garmisch-Par- 
tenkirchen 


UR train had left Innsbruck, 
Q the Tyrolean capital, early in 

the morning, the little steam 
engine energetically pulling the cars 
over the slowly ascending rails. As 
the train climbed higher and higher 
the everchanging mountain scenery 
unfolded before us like a film, with 
the climax a fascinating panorama 
of massive peaks clearly outlined 
against a radiantly blue sky. 

We stopped briefly at the Aus- 
trian-German border; passports 
were stamped, some pieces of lug- 
gage casually inspected. Then we 
continued our ride on Bavarian soil 
until we reached Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, the famous winter-sport 
resort. Here we got off and took a 
taxi. “The Strauss villa!” the driver 
repeated after we named our des- 
tination. “Oh, yes,” he said, “Zoep- 
pritzstrasse 42, a short ride, Mister 

The Strauss villa. In this stately 
house, built in 1908 by the Munich 
architect Emanuel Seidl, Richard 
Strauss had created the bulk of his 
dramatic work, some tone poems 
and lieder, and many orchestral 
pieces. He, the Bavarian, felt at 
home here, a place where he found 
peace and consolation, new strength 
after strenuous tours as a conduc- 
tor or during vacations from his 
work as opera director. No outside 
influences could disturb him here, 
surrounded by a large garden and 


The Richard Strauss Villa 






At Garmisch—A National Shrine 


lovingly guarded by his wife, Paul- 
ine. 

The villa was barely visible to 
us at first. Bushes and trees closely 
surrounded the  gravel-covered 
driveway, where I was met by 
Franz Strauss, the composer’s 58- 
year-old son, a towering figure 
strongly resembling his father. 
Presently we reached the house it- 
self, a fair-sized mansion three 
stories high, crowned with a gabled 
roof tower. 

Entering the paneled anteroom, 
I recalled an unwritten but well- 
kept custom that had been estab- 
lished and enforced by the com- 
poser’s wife, who took the greatest 
pains to see that no guest dirtied 
her inlaid floors and _ carpets. 
Nowadays you do not have to take 
off your shoes, but you still feel 
obliged to clean them carefully on 
the mats. 


Nothing Changed Inside 


Inside, nothing had _ been 
changed. The open sunlit veranda, 
decked with flowers, remained the 
same as in Strauss’s time. The first 
impression on entering the living 
room was again of striking order 
and cleanliness. Strauss, an ardent 
collector, who had kept on file 
every important written communi- 
cation, with the same zest had 
amassed a splendid array of old 
Bavarian miniatures and “Heimat- 
kunst”—shining house altars, multi- 
colored madonnas and _ angels 
carved from wood, vases, urns, 
table utensils, gems, paintings, pot- 


Strauss’s piano and desk, opposite which is his library, containing books 
in many languages on music, history, philosophy, and biography 
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By Ropert BrReveR 


tery. These made his house a living 
museum, of timeless beauty, in 
which the 
worked. 
Alice Strauss, Franz’s wife and 
a charming hostess, 


composer lived and 


told me: 





together and to play bridge.” 


“Soon, real friendship developed 
between the commanding officer, 
William Garlock and Papa,” Alice 
Strauss recalled. “He was our fav- 
orite guest. We used to have dinner 


H. Clausing 


A corner of the living room in the Strauss home, showing some of the 
bric-a-brac that the composer loved to collect 


“There was nothing in the world 
that could disturb Papa’s daily 
routine. He followed a strict sched- 
ule: work in the garden or at his 
desk, always with a small sketch 
book at hand and two long walks 
daily, rain or shine. However, his 
grandchildren were not barred from 
the room; they played around his 
knees while he was composing, or 
they listened attentively when he 
read to them—fairy tales and the 
Greek epics first, later the librettos 
of Weber, Mozart, Wagner, and of 
‘Grandpa’ himself.” 

When American troops first en- 
tered Garmisch-Partenkirchen, all 
available room was commandeered 
for the soldiers. Strauss, I was told, 
was not bothered about sharing his 
living quarters with the occupation 
forces, although he did worry about 
possible damage to his priceless 
collections. In any case, when he 
presented himself to the command- 
ing officer, in his garden, he said 
simply: “I am the composer of ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’ ” These words 
changed the situation. Instead of 
becoming an army barracks, the 
Strauss villa became the much- 
frequented rendezvous of music- 
loving soldiers, who came to talk 
with the famous composer, to hear 
him play the piano, or merely to 
get his autograph. 





“This is important,” Franz 
Strauss interrupted. “I think it is 
time to set the ‘skat legend’ 
straight. Occasionally Papa would 
play skat—I don’t want to deny 
this—but skat was never, never, his 
favorite or only pastime.” 

His wife continued: “Do you 
know that Papa was given the idea 
of composing the Concerto for 
Oboe and Small Orchestra by an 
American private? He was from 
Texas, an ardent music _ fan 
and an excellent oboist. I remem- 
ber his saying to Papa one day: 
‘You have written so many pieces 
for various instruments, but never 
one for oboe. Why not?’ Papa liked 
the idea and wrote the little con- 
certo in three movements soon 
afterwards.” 


Remembered Favors 


Strauss went to Switzerland as 
soon as he was permitted to do so, 
happy to enjoy freedom once again. 
Commander Garlock’s assistance in 
meeting the composer and his wife 
in Innsbruck and taking them back 
in his jeep is still gratefully re- 
membered by the Strauss heirs. And 
as an appreciative gesture for the 
French occupation forces’ be- 


haviour, Strauss donated the origi- 
(Continued on page 211) 
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c Letters to the Editor 


FNM 


“Silent Pauses’? — Malipiero and the United States 


N the year of grace 1919, in early May, a 
friend of mine (a member of the Flonzaley 
Quartet) informed me that on April 4, Henry 
Rabaud had directed, with the Boston Symphony, 
my “Pause del silenzio”. Therefore, for the first 
time I arrived in America exactly five months 
after the end of the first world war. The recep- 
tion was more than cordial; it was really hearty. 
In an article which Olin Downes wrote in March, 
1948, he said: 

“Music has gone that far since Malipiero aston- 
ished the modern music world with his orchestral 
work ‘Pause del silenzio’ produced about 30 
years ago, a work which has virtually disappeared 
from the repertory, yet a work, one would say, 
which alone had prepared us for certain of the 
pages of the symphony heard last night.” 


— 


QILENCE has made too long a pause. Music 
“between 1914 and 1918, then when war was 
being waged—music could not raise her voice to 
cover war’s cry, which imposes silence. Peace was, 
therefore, necessary for my timid craft to sail to 
a far away land quite unknown to me. Strange 
that today I cannot recall what the United States 
represented to me then, before I deluded myself 
that definitively I 
had, like a new 
Christopher Col- 


umbus, landed 
there. 
In 1919 the 


Boston Orchestra 
had reached its 
38th year of ac- 
tivities. From the fatidical 1919 I followed 
the evolution of the Boston Symphony which, 
by force of circumstances, followed the taste 
and the personality of its director. In 1920 
Henry Rabaud had been succeeded by Pierre 
Monteux, who immediately wished to repeat the 
performance of the ‘Pause del silenzio’, evident 
sign that the musical world of austere Boston was 
not indifferent to it; and the following year an- 
other work of mine was produced. 

In 1927, finally, Serge Koussevitzky remem- 
bered me with an entertaining but not very signi- 
ficant work, “La Cimarosiana.” A few years pre- 
viously Koussevitzky had directed in Paris my 
“Pause del silenzio,” which had had among its 
interpreters Arturo Toscanini and Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler—strange phenomenon indeed, possibly 
due to its name, which had swept them away 
from their customary rectilineal rails. 


NOTWITHSTANDING my realization that in 
the vast American Republic it was somewhat 
difficult to emerge from the shade, I seemed to 
be firmly anchored between the two oceans and 
my illusions were justified by the fact that I con- 
tinued to receive notices of performances and 
their programs which I have preserved to this day. 
I still possess those of the “Pause del silenzio” 
given in various parts of America by Leopold 
Stokowski, Frederick Stock, and others. 

If all my symphonic works were being executed 
a little everywhere, it is only the “Pause del 
silenzio” and the “Ricercari” which satisfy me 
personally (I refer to symphonic works conceived 
before 1930). 

In 1922 the Schola Cantorum of New York 
gave the first performance anywhere of my “San 
Francesco d’Assisi”. Kurt Schindler, who con- 
ducted it, had been in Europe and asked me to 
give him the first performance in America. In 
those days, contemporary music still occupied a 
post of honor. As to my theater, it showed itself 
in America with “Sette Canzoni” in Philadelphia 
and at the Juilliard School of Music in New York 
with the “False Harlequin”. 

This hasty recapitulation must be taken for 








what it is worth: a drop of water pouring in the 
sea. Nevertheless Klemperer, Kleiber, Ormandy, 
without any personal acquaintanceship, included 
me in their programs, while Walter Damrosch, 
Stokowski, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Bodanzky, and 
others sought to know me personally. 

Between 1925 and 1935 I can say I lived in the 
United States because many American musicians 
came to see me in Asolo: Walter Kramer, Randall 
Thompson, Tillmann Merritt, Everett Helm, Leo 
Sowerby, Hans Kindler, Hugo Kortschak and, a 
short while before the war. Giani Carlo Menotti 
with Samuel Barber. I do not name those who 
came to study with me. As a matter of fact, I 
almost felt I was a citizen of the Republic of the 
Stars and Stripes, so great was my contact with 
the musical life beyond the Atlantic. 

Every artist can follow the vagaries of his own 
life through his own works. Accordingly I con- 
sider the date of the First Symphony (1933) al- 
most like a birth certificate, or a rebirth, if this 
could be said. I owe to Serge Koussevitzky all 
the merit of my resuscitation in Boston in Octo- 
ber, 1934, with the First Symphony which he 
followed up in 1938 with the Second Symphony. 
However, the closer war was drawing near, the 
rarer were my ap- 
oerances in Amer- 
ica. Would I dare 
to add that the 
ascertaining of 
that fact alarmed 
me, not at all for 
egotistical person- 
al advantages, but 
because it might mean another great war was in 
sight. Actually a long parenthesis was starting and 
silence caused by a tragic pause. 


N 1947 Serge Koussevitzky invited me to write 

a symphonic work in memory of Natalia Kous- 
sevitzky. I dedicated to her my Fourth Sym- 
phony, which, notwithstanding the excellent suc- 
cess it achieved in 1948, closed the doors of Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston, which 30 years previously 
had been opened to me by a conductor who was 
French and a true musician. 

War drew away friends who had seemed sin- 
cere and death carried away many others. For 
instance, a void never to be filled remained after 
the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
incomparable friend of chamber music. Here in 
Europe her concerts were messages and expres- 
sions of a love and devotion to music and cre- 
ation of fellowship among all nations. The mem- 
ory of Elizabeth Coolidge remains, forever illumi- 
nating a past which can never return. 

Contacts become rarer with America, which is 
now giving life to a school of her own com- 
posers. Unfortunately, in all the world inclusive 
of the United States, little by little contemporary 
music is in exile or only tolerated in homeopathic 
doses. Consequently, in all countries the various 
foreigners alive today find very little space at 
hand. 


WE are no longer in 1918 today and I am no 

longer in the condition of the inexpert ex- 
plorer. Today I know the musical power and 
energy of the United States and I can foresee that 
the school of composers of that deeply generous 
nation will develop as it deserves to. 

Only one thing I would care to see is that a 
wreath of flowers should be deposited in my 
name on the graves of friends who have departed, 
and that also in my name there be handed a few 
bunches of forget-me-nots to some friends who 
spiritually have departed from me. 

Perhaps my silence will have no more pauses. 

G. Francesco Malipiero 
Asolo, Italy 
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Franz Liszt 





Olga Janina 





Olga Janina, the Countess 


Who Attempted 


To Murder Franz Liszt 


By WALTER BECKETT 


N_ 1869 Liszt returned to 
Weimar at the personal request 
of the Grand Duke Charles 

Alexander, who had been attempt- 
ing, for two or three years, to ar- 
range this as diplomatically as 
possible. Liszt’s presence was wel- 
comed as an honor to the town, but 
it is clear that the duke was at 
pains to ensure that the princess 
should not come and that the os- 
tentation of his previous residence 
at the Altenburg should be avoid- 
ed. It was an entirely different 
situation from his first Weimer per- 
iod, for now he had little connec- 
tion with the operatic or symphon- 
ic performances but occupied him- 
self mainly with his salon of pupils 
and disciples which become so 
famous. 


Liszt Returns to Weimar 


Here he was visited by many of 
the great musicians of the day and 
the majority of the rising pianists 
came under his influence at one 
time or another. The duke placed 
at his disposal for this purpose 
the Hofgaertnerei, a charming and 
comfortable two-story villa having 
one side bordering the road and 
with gardens upon the other three. 
It had previously been used by the 
duke’s head gardener. The grand 
duchess and the princesses had 
supervised all the decorating and 
furnishing, and here Liszt had an 
abode that must have been per- 
fectly suited to his requirements. 
There was no elaboration, but he 
was looked after by two servants, 
Miska, his Hungarian valet, and 
Pauline, his devoted housekeeper 
and cook, and had a_ beautiful 
home in which to live and work. A 
large music-room which looked out 
on the park, a bedroom, dining- 
room and servants’ rooms fulfilled 
his needs in the most pleasant way, 
but left no accommodation for the 
princess [Carolyne Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein—Ed.] should she contemplate 
a return. Actually she did not show 
any desire to leave Rome. She was 
now firmly rooted in her apart- 
ments in the Via del Babuino and 
engrossed in her literary work. 

Liszt was generally in Budapest 
during the first three months of the 
year, Weimar in the spring and 





Walter Beckett’s article is from his 
new biography of “Liszt”, to be pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, New 
York, this spring. 


Rome and Tivoli from July till 
November. At the same time he 
begins to escape bit by bit from 
the domination of Carolyne. He 
still writes constantly to her in 
Rome and gives her an account of 
all his doings, and she often tries 
to arrange things for him even 
from a distance, but she can no 
longer take an active part in his 
affairs or make any attempt to 
direct his creative work. 

Now also we begin to notice a 
resurgence of those affairs of the 
heart with which our irrepressible 
hero’s life is at all time so richly 
embellished. Even during his first 
period at Weimar, when he was 
under the constant surveillance of 
the princess, he had managed to 
have some diversions (the affair 
with Agnes Klindworth being a 
notable example), and he now felt 
the need of feminine society. 

Among the first, and certainly 
the most important of these later 
romances was that of Olga Janina, 
for she was the last of Liszt’s domi- 
neering women, though her type 
of domination was both different 
from the others and extremely 
short-lived. She conveniently pub- 
lished two books about it after- 
wards which show her a shrewd 
though naturally rather embittered 
judge of her aging lover. It is 
amazing to find Liszt embarking 
upon a love affair of the most pas- 
sionate nature at the age of 58, 
but it is a fitting end to a career of 
“affaires du coeur” that must sel- 
dom have been equalled. ‘He col- 
lected princesses and countesses as 
other men collect rare butterflies, 
or Japanese prints, or first editions’, 
as Ernest Newman has it. 


Olga Meets Liszt 


Olga arrived in Rome in 1869 
without a letter of introduction, 
having been attracted to Liszt sole- 
ly by his music, which she had 
encountered during her studies in 
the Conservatoire of Kiev. Her 
talent as a pianist seems to have 
been slight, but she easily per- 
suaded Liszt to take her as a pupil, 
for she was a beautiful Cossack 
girl, a countess, 19 years of age. 
and has been described by one of 
her rivals as having ‘a pale intelli- 
gent face, large black eyes, pleasing 
manners’ and being ‘altogether 
very “comme il faut”. Her history 

(Continued on page 228) 
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Above: Severance Hall, home of the Cleveland Orchestra, with members 
of a youth-concert audience on the steps. Below: The youngsters flock 
to the hall after debarking from their special buses 


66 S the twig is bent, so is 
the tree inclined”. The old 
saying came hopefully to 

mind this morning as I watched 
2,000 little twigs—fourth graders 
at their first children’s concert— 
listening happily to the Air from 
the Bach Suite in D major. It 
seemed so right, almost portentous, 
that their concert experience should 
begin with this heavenly music. If 
even a fragment of this wonderful 
first impression could survive the 
buffeting years, how well inclined 
toward good music these young 
listeners might be! 

Concerts for children and young 
people, pioneered before the turn 
of the century, have assumed more 
importance in the schedule of sym- 
phony orchestras until today they 
represent one of the most signi- 
ficant developments on the Ameri- 
can musical scene. They have be- 
come a tradition with the older 
orchestras, a necessity with the 
newer ones for whom they are, 
perhaps, the best hope of com- 
munity support. Even to name the 
successful children’s concert pro- 
jects would be to call the roll of 
American symphony orchestras, 
major and minor. Incidentally, 
some of the “minors” are doing a 
proud job. Attendance figures are 
startling but not too significant 
since they record only quantity, not 
quality. What is really being done 
with children’s concerts throughout 
the country would make a varied 
and interesting story and one which 
should be adequately told. 


Fifty Years of Concerts 


Out of more than 50 years of 
concerts for young Americans have 
come certain findings—philoso- 
phies if you like—-which are even 
more important than the details 
of any particular concerts since 
they state the objectives. immediate 
and long term, toward which we 
should work. Too many brave 


children’s concert ventures born 
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of sentiment, enthusiasm and, yes, 
a yen for publicity, have come to 
grief for want of clear thinking. 
It’s one thing to gather hundreds of 
youngsters in a concert hall but 
quite another to make listening 
to good music an enjoyable, mean- 
ingful experience! 


Publicity Value 


It is frankly recognized that con- 
certs for young audiences cannot 
be a source of immediate income 
for an orchestra. Management, 
however, knows the value and the 
cost of publicity of which children 
and dogs are said to be prime 
sources. What advertising agency 
could provide such an appealing 
display as the 50 chartered buses 
lined up for an hour in front of 
the orchestra hall and the crowd 
of bright-coated youngsters spilling 
gaily down the broad steps? Or 
what else could provoke such in- 
terested queries of “What’s going 
on?” from the many passers-by? 
To attract attention to the orches- 
tra as an institution serving the 
community and therefore deserv- 
ing of its support is perhaps just 
as worthwhile as the expensive 
publicizing of artists about whom 
many people neither know nor 
care. And, working on the rea- 
sonable theory that from today’s 
children must come tomorrow’s 
subscribers, what could be more 
practical for an orchestra than to 
raise its own future audiences? 

All of which, though true, 
sounds a bit calculating and unap- 
preciative when I think of my 
own orchestra’s budgeteers from 
whom I, at least, have never heard 
the melancholy word, deficit, used 
in connection with children’s con- 
certs. Beautiful Severance Hall 
seems to offer special hospitality 
to the young listeners. From door- 
men to conductor one senses a 
warmhearted plus of service. A 
traffic officer, peering in, says, “I 
sure do enjoy the decorum of these 


a 


“Musical Literacy” Should Be 


First Aim of Youth Concerts 


By LituiaAn BALpwin 


little kids”, and a bus driver stand- 
ing just inside the door, says, “I'd 
better pay attention now. On the 
way home they'll be asking me 
which piece I liked best!” Yes 
there is much more than music or 
money involved in a children’s con- 
cert! 

Public opinion of children’s con- 
certs is voiced in the familiar com- 
ment, “If only there had been 
something like this when I was a 
child!” More than one dutiful 
concert-going husband has said to 
me, during intermission, “If you 
people had begun on me when 
I was nine years old, I'll bet I 
wouldn’t have found that symphony 
such heavy going!” There is defi- 
nitely a social sense as well as a 
musical satisfaction connected with 
attending a symphony concert. As 
a candid teen-ager told me, “It 
isn’t that I enjoy that kind of music 
so much, not yet, but I want to 
be with the kind of people who do 
enjoy that kind of music”—a very 
human and not unworthy reason 
for going to a concert. None of 
us wants to miss what hundreds 
of other people are so obviously 
enjoying. To sit unmoved in an 
audience which is enthusiastically 
applauding a Brahms symphony 
must give one the left-out feeling 
some of us would have at a world 
series game! 


Enthusiastic Parents 


The most enthusiastic backers 
of concerts for children and young 
people are, of course, ambitious 
parents who are determined that 
their children shall have what they 
themselves may have missed. Frank 
little boys tell us how dad said 
he wouldn’t go near a symphony 
concert himself but he gave me 
the money for my ticket and told 
me to behave myself and learn to 
like it. Sometimes young Jimmy’s 


Lillian Baldwin, author of the ar- 
ticle, has been supervisor for 25 


years of Educational Concerts in 
— Schools of Greater Cleve- 
an 





Clifford Norton 







concert experience proves a bit of 
a boomerang as when, after hear- 
ing “The Cat’s Fugue”, he reports 
proudly, “So I asked my father 
did he know what a fugue is? He 
didn’t. I had to tell him”. It is 
certainly not our purpose to create 
young snoblings and show-offs. But 
remembering that a child spends 
his days being told by grown-ups, 
why should he not take pride in 
telling them once in a while, even 
omniscient dad! 


Listeners Are Important 


In the past half century musical 
opportunity has reached beyond 
the musician and vitalized his pub- 
lic. The listener has become a per- 
son of importance, the one for 
whom the music is made and with- 
out whom it could not exist ma- 
terially. As one of our small boys 
said, “I guess us listeners are pretty 
important. If everybody was up 
there on the stage a-playing, who'd 
sit in the seats and do the clap- 
ping’. Who indeed! The magic 
turn of a disk or dial which can 
bring music’s masterpieces into the 
most isolated home or schoolroom 
challenges education to see to it 
that young people do not leave our 
schools musically illiterate. It is 
now a commonplace that the 
schoolboy should be able to identify 
Beethoven as well as Shakespeare 
or George Washington. 

The idea of musical literacy has 
given new significance to concerts 
for children. They can no longer 
be considered mere hopeful en- 
tertainment. We have come a 
long way from Walter Damrosch’s 
grandfatherly “Good morning, 
dear children” and Ernest Schell- 
ing’s rhymes and lantern slides. 
I particularly remember some slides 
of a little German band and a girl 
who fell from a_ balcony right 
into the bell of the big horn which, 
with a prodigious blast, returned 
her, right side up, to the balcony. 
And I am still haunted by the 
lines: 

“This is the sym-funee 
That Schubert wrote and 
never finished” 
which we sang lustily to the im- 
mortal cello melody! But it is still 
hats off to those brave pioneers. 
Trying to present the “Unfinished” 
Symphony cold, to an audience 
ranging from restless toddlers with 
their shushing nursemaids, to re- 
luctant teen-age sons of the chil- 
dren’s concerts patrons would 
tempt anyone to resort to amuse- 
ment tactics; amusement, which 
my dictionary defines as “diversion 
from serious business by trifling”. 
In this case the trifling did not 
divert the young audience from 
(Continued on page 214) 
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Sopranos 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 
MIMI BENZELL 
BEVERLY BOWER 
ROSANNA CARTERI 
NADINE CONNER 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 
LISA DELLA CASA 
SARAMAE ENDICH 
EILEEN FARRELL 
SARAH FLEMING 
BARBARA GIBSON 
THERESA GREEN 
EWAN HARBRECHT 
HEIDI KRALL 
GLORIA LIND 
CAROLYN LONG 
ELAINE MALBIN 
LOIS MARSHALL 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
ANNA MOFFO 

LILY PONS 
LEONTYNE PRICE 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
ELEANOR STEBER 
POLYNA STOSKA 
TERESA STICH-RANDALL 
RENATA TEBALDI 
DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
DOLORES WILSON 
FRANCES YEEND 


WMezzo- Sopranes 


FRANCES BIBLE 
CONCHITA GASTON 
JANE HOBSON 
MARTHA LIPTON 
MARGERY MacKAY 
MARY McMURRAY 
NAN MERRIMAN 
MILDRED MILLER 
RISE STEVENS 
GLADYS SWARTHOLT 
JENNIE TOUREL 


Coutraltes 


CAROL BRICE 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
CAROL SMITH 


“Tenors 


JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
EUGENE CONLEY 
JON CRAIN 

WESLEY DALTON 
DONALD DICKSON 
JIM HAWTHORNE 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
JOSEPH LADEROUTE 
MARIO LANZA 
DAVID LLOYD 
JOHN McCOLLUM 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
RICHARD TUCKER 


Saritones 
WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 

IGOR GORIN 

MAC MORGAN 
JAMES PEASE 
GERARD SOUZAY 
EDWIN STEFFE 
CONRAD THIBAULT 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
THEODOR UPPMAN 
WILLIAM WARFIELD 
LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Gass- Barttones 


LORENZO ALVARY 
GEORGE LONDON 
JAN RUBES 
NORMAN SCOTT 
CESARE SIEPI 
KENNETH SMITH 
YI-KWEI SZE 
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ARTIST LIST FOR SEASON 1956-1957 
Special Attractions 


Pianists 


GEZA ANDA 

CLAUDIO ARRAU 

PAUL BADURA-SKODA 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 

JORGE BOLET 

MARIO BRAGGIOTTI 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
JEAN CASADESUS 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
RICHARD CASS 


RAY DUDLEY 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
LEON FLEISHER 
VERA FRANCESCHI 
GIESEKING 

EMIL GILELS 
HERMAN GODES 
GARY GRAFFMAN 
RICHARD GREGOR 
NICOLE HENRIOT 
NATALIE HINDERAS 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
BYRON JANIS 
MARYLA JONAS 
LOUIS KENTNER 
THEODORE LETTVIN 
EUGENE LIST 
MALCUZYNSKI 

OZAN MARSH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
EMANUELINA PIZZUTO 
NATALIE RYSHNA 
SANROMA 

HAZEL SCOTT 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
SAMUEL SORIN 
ALEC TEMPLETON 
VENTSIS YANKOFF 


“Jwo- Pianos 


GOLD and FIZDALE 

ERNEST and MILES MAUNEY 
PARSONS and POOLE 

ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


Violinists 


MISCHA ELMAN 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
CARROLL GLENN 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
HEIFETZ 

MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
DAVID OISTRAKH 
MICHAEL RARIN 
ROBERT RUDIE 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
BERL SENOFSKY 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
CAMILLA WICKS 


Violist 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Aarpiot 


MILDRED DILLING 


‘Cellists 
PIERRE FOURNIER 
EDMUND KURTZ 
ALDO PARISOT 


LEONARD ROSE 
ROSTROPOVICH 


PAGANINI QUARTET 
Henri Temianka, Violin 
Gustave Rosseels, Violin 
Charles Foidart, Viola 
Lucien Laporte, "Cello 


THE NBC OPERA COMPANY 


he Marriage of Figaro and 
Madam Butterfly—in English 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 


MANTOVANI AND HIS NEW MUSIC 
(Orchestra cf 45) 


OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CHOIR 
Edith Moeller, Conductor 
(36 Voices) 


VIENNA ACADEMY CHORUS 
Dr. Gunther Theuring, Conductor 


LES COMPAGNONS DE LA CHANSON 


STOCKHOLMS GOSSKOR 
Erie Algard, Conductor 
Company of 45 


THE DUO DI ROMA 
Massimo Amfitheatrof, ‘Cellist 
Ornella Santoliquido, Pianist 
By Arrangement with A. Morini 


TUCSON ARIZONA BOYS CHORUS 
Eduardo Caso, Founder-Director 


THE ANGELAIRES 
Harp Quintet 


GOTHAM CONCERT TRIO 
Sylvia Rosenberg, Violin 
Ruth Condell, ‘Cello 


Seymour Bernstein, Piano 


GERALD MOORE 
Lecture—Piano Recital 
“The Accompanist Speaks” 


BALLET and BALLADS 
Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder, Dance 
Duo and Will Holt, Tenor and Guitarist 


DAVID and MARIA LLOYD 
Tenor and Violinist 


TANGLEWOOD OPERA QUARTET 
Sarah Fleming, Soprano 
Janice Moudry, Mezzo-Soprano 
Marvin Worden, Tenor 
Marshall Heinbaugh, Baritone 
Wolfgang Schanzer, Director-Pianist 


FRANCES ARCHER and BEVERLY CILE 
— Songs and Ballads 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Herbert Von Karajan, Conducting 


DE PAUR OPERA GALA 


Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


ARTHUR FIEDLER and 


THE BOSTON POPS TOUR ORCHESTRA 


By Arrangement with The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


FESTIVAL QUARTET 
Victor Babin, Piano 
William Primrose, Viola 
Szymon Goldberg, Violin 
Nikolai Graudan, "Cello 


GOLDEN AGE SINGERS OF LONDON 
Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


COLUMBIA BEL CANTO TRIO 
Pierrette Alaire, Soprano 
Leopold Simoneau, Tenor 
Theodor Uppman, Baritone 


FAYE EMERSON and 
SKITCH HENDERSON 


PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET 
(Four Pianos) 
Moreland Kortkamp 
Gisela Richter 
Herbert Rogers 
Emmett Vokes 


THE CAROLERS TRIO 
Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Erie Carlson, Bass; and Pianist 


ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 


TOTENBERG INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLE 
(9 Persons) 


THE CONCERTMEN 
and Edmond Karlsrud 
(10 Persons) 


THE SONG MASTERS 
John Pettersson, Tenor 
Jack Prigmore, Tenor 
Joseph Frederic, Baritone 
Ivar Ivarson, Bass 
Helena Kaprielian, Pianist 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO 
Daniel Guilet, Violin 
Bernard Greenhouse, "Cello 
Menahem Pressler, Piano 


Iuternational Gallet World 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET 
Direct from the Royal Theatre, 
Lopenhag tompany of 130 
including Orchestra 
H. A. Broensted, Director 
Presented in association with 
Howard Lanin Management 





MATA and HARI and Company 
Dance Satirists 


MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 
and Two Solo Dancers 
with Pianist 


RUTH PAGE'S 
CHICAGO OPERA BALLET 
in the original ballets 


“The Merry Widow” and “Revenge” 


with Marjorie Tallchief and 
George Skibine 


KOESTER & STAHL 
The International Dance Favorites 


Direct from Municipal Opere, Berlin 


LOLA MONTES and her 
SPANISH DANCERS 
7 Dancers with Pianist 


FEDERICO REY & PILAR GOMEZ 


Spanish and Latin-American Dancers 





HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 904 Auditorium Bldg. 





CANADIAN OFFICE: 193-97 Yonge St., Toronto 
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(headline) “ANGELAIRES CONCERT IS 
A TRIUMPH” 

“As beautiful to watch as to hear... 
Coatesville Record, Coatesville, Pa., Jan. 19, 1956 


“This unusual group of musicians delighted 
the audience in every way. Their artistry 
is of a high order; they presented a well- 
planned and interesting program without a 
flaw to mar its excellence. From the open- 


ing number until the last, the young women 
responded graciously to the overwhelming 
applause.” 

Democrat, Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 27, 1956 


“The technical ability of the young musi- 
cians and their refreshing charm held the 
large audience through three encores. They 
played with a beautiful flow of harmony.” 

Couries Review, Barrington, Illinois, Nov. 8, 1955 


Notable successes current season Toronto and Cincinnati Symphonies 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1956-57 INCLUDING APPEARANCES WITH ORCHESTRAS 


Columlra brllith Management Ine. 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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PAUL 


BADURA-SKODA 


pianist 








Recent triumphs in Vienna, Zagreb, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Paris, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam. 


REVIEWS OF THE CRITICS: 


, at 


“His music-making is now that of a real 
artist . . . the essential lyricism 

of the music came through beautifully.” 
—Harold C. Schonberg, N. Y. Times, January 14, 1955 


“Badura-Skoda projects a vivid, 
vigorous, infectiously likable 
personality through his playing.” 
—Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, 
February |, 1955 
“He offered Mozart’s Concerto in E 
flat with great verve, finesse, 
sentiment, and sparkle.” 
—Arthur Loesser, The Cleveland Press, February 25, 1955 


RECORD REVIEWS: 





Record of the Month: “Badura-Skoda, 
although still in his twenties, is already 
a mature artist and one of a select band 
of pianists gifted with a true understand- 
ing of Mozart’s refined idiom.” 


—Music and Musicians, London, June 1955 


“T can call to mind no one who... plays 
in a manner so complementary to Mozart 
as young Badura-Skoda.” 

—Atlantic Monthly, March 1955 


y WESTMINSTER RECORDS 
STEINWAY PIANO 








FUTURE ENGAGEMENTS 


Mozart Concerts: Vienna, London, New York, Sidney and Melbourne. 


Other Concerts: New Zealand, Australia, California, Hollywood Bowl — July 24. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 









World management: . . ... .. . Martin Taubman, Lothringerstrasse 20 ............. Vienna 3, Austria 
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“HER VOICE IS BRILLIANT” Washington, D. C., Evening Star 
“ARTISTRY RARELY EQUALLED” New Haven, Conn., Evening Register 
“AS FINE AN ACTRESS AS SHE IS A SINGER.” Denver, Colo., Post 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


DECCA RECORDS © PHOTO: HERMAN LEONARD, N. Y. 
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“Cenerentola: “Her voice stands out in 


memory as being of 


security. Her handling of the fioriture 


was incredible for accuracy; notes were 


strung together like 


Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, November 8, 1955 


Glyndebourne Opera—as Cherubino 
“Her voice has a silver nightingale 


quality, supremely so in her quite i we 


perfect rendering of 


Sussex Express and 
Fri., June 10, 1955 


February 15, 1956 


New York City Opera on Tour— 





















unusual warmth and: 
. QURNE OPER 


pearls.” 


“Voi che Sapete.” 
County Herald, 


“Her voice has beauty, 


power and range..and was 





consistently well used. As an 





actress this artist displayed the ability 





to make an unbelievable role highly credible, 





and scored an ovation thereby.” 





Marjory M. Fisher, San Francisco News 
September 21, 1955 










Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





» CONCERTMEN 


Edmond Karlsrud | 


The Concertmen feature a program of 
enjoying great success on a sold-out 


unusual versatility and variety — de- 
tour that will take it from coast to coast 


signed to please all musical tastes. 
and border to border by the end of the eee Segments ane Ry Sones 
current season. 


Touchette. The entire production 
created by Edmond Karlsrud. 






































COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL and JUDD 
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LEADING TENOR, NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 





JON CRAIN 


WINS NEW ACCLAIM IN RECITAL 
; 
\ “Crain has a bravura voice capable of rich, 





full tones as well as quiet, beautiful ones, and 
he possesses a very projectable personality.” 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, January 5, 1956 





“Jon Crain is possibly the most versatile tenor 
to sing here in recent years .. . he pleased 
every taste in the large audience.” 

San Antonio Express, January 25, 1956 


“Mr. Crain’s performance ranges from the 
most flaming dramatic interpretation to the 
most hushed and fine-spun lyricism.” 

Hartford Courant, April 29, 1955 


COLUMBIA ARTIis.¥5 ie! ae ee: Ce i ys ee 
J Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


JUDD 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


February 15, 1956 









EUGENE 


CONLEY 


TENOR STAR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
















“Gave a truly astonishing account of himself 
in music that has frightened almost all 
tenors since Rubini.” (‘I Puritani’) 


Louis Biancolli, 
N. Y. World Telegram & Sun, 
January 11, 1956 


Also available for a limited number 
of joint recitals with Nadine Conner 
during season 1956-57. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC, 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


GRAND AWARDS RECORDS 
PHOTO: BRUNO OF HOLLYWOOD, N, YT 
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Also available for a limited number 
of joint recitals with Eugene Conley 
INC. <@ during season 1956-57. 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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ERICA 


MILDRED 
















“THE 
FIRST LADY 


OF THE 


HARP” 


North America: Jan.-June 1956 




















Europe: July - Nov. 1956 
North America: Dec. 1956 -May 1957 








Lyon and Healy Harp 
Columbia and H.M.V. Records 


Miss Dilling with part of her famous collection of harps. The artist 
carries ten of these instruments with her on tour and, in a witty and 
informal talk, tells her audiences something of the history of the harp. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Personal Direction: HORACE J. PARMELEE 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
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Creator of Porgy 
in Gershwin's 


"Porgy & Bess," 











| * 
Star of 
"Cabin in the Sky" 
and "Lost in the Stars,” 











* Featured actor in 
Warner Brothers 


recent motion picture, 


"Unchained," 

















* The great 


international 


baritone artist — with 





orchestra and in recital, in opera and oratorio, at major 


music festivals and on records, radio and television 





“A powerful baritone. Unquestionably one of the great 


voices of the day." 
—London Daily Telegraph 


“The audience was mad with enthusiasm. He is worthy 
of comparison with Chaliapin.” 
—National Tidende, Copenhagen 





“Duncan, in addition to his intelligence, sings from an 

inner spiritual necessity. This ‘joy’ pervades his entire 

program and his audience visibly participates in it." 
—Ii Messaggero, Rome 


“Consummate showmanship and presence ... The 
subtleties of the art song enhanced by this transfusion 
of the actor's art, gain immeasurably . .. His voice has 
a lyric sweep similar to the specialist in bel canto. It is 
powerful, flexible... He invested each work with his 
own highly individual artistry." 

—Boston Herald 
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113 West 57th Street 


-——T0DD DUNCAN 


begins 


his annual North American 


season in 


January, 1957 


For reservations, please contact 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Decca, Allegro and Musicraft Records 
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MASSIMO ORNELLA 
AMFITHEATROF SANTOLIQUIDO 
CELLIST PIANIST 
“Ornella Santoliquido was outstanding by virtue of 
her ability. Massimo Amfitheatrof has a way with 
the ‘cello which reminds one of Casals in his palmy : 


days.” 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


“To find the equal of Amfitheatrof you would have to look among our top-ranking 
cellists. His performance was perfect, abounding in sonority and in acute musical- 
ity. Ornella Santoliquido’s performance was a brilliant success. The New York 
public was immediately aware that an exceptional pianist with rare artistic capaci- 
ties was, playing here.” 


New York Herald Tribune 


“Their ensemble was virtually perfect, a fact which would not “Boston was given another rare musical treat by Italian per- 
have appeared remarkable except in the light of the warmth formers when the Duo di Roma played to a full house whose 
and spontaneity of their playing. It was this quality of warmth, applause spelled the conquering of another audience by this 
of obvious love for the music, that most communicated itself pair whose artistry has won them acclaim from Bucharest to 
to the audience and made this evening a memorable one.”’ Istanbul to Chicago.” 

Wilmington, Del. Evening Journal The Boston Globe 





Management 113 W. 57th Street Booking Direction: 


ALBERT MORINI New York City 19 COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
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In world wide demand 
sheer 1956 


U.S.A. . . . March 13-May 13 


{New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(Boston Symphony 


9 cla ome arg aa 


Re-Engaged 


South America . . . June-July 


Just Back from Three Months European Tour 


ogam Philharmonic ... London 
Concertgebouw .... Amsterdam 
Re-Engaged : es : s 
848 Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire Paris 
British Broadcasting Corporation London 


First Capitol Records Just Released Steinway Piano 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Photo: Herman Leonard, N. Y. 






Personal Representative: M. P. Bichurin 


February 15, 1956 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 








In September, 1955, the coloratura soprano BARBARA GIBSON won first prize in the 
women’s voice division of the famous international Giambattista Viotti musical contest in Vercelli, 
Italy. So high are the standards of this contest that the first prize had never before been awarded in 
the voice division. Moreover, BARBARA GIBSON was the first American to win a first prize in 
any of the four contest divisions (voice, piano, violin and composition). Reported the Gazzeta-Sera 
(Turin), “Her performance was not a debut, but atriumph....She has the voice of a nightingale.” 

















In this country BARBARA GIBSON is heard frequently as star of the Telephone Hour and 
the Voice of Firestone, with the San Francisco and Cincinnati operas, and as soloist with such con- 
ductors as Toscanini, Reiner, Krips, Serafin and Capuana. 


Highlights of BARBARA GIBSON’S activities, since her spectacular debut with the Berlin Philharmonic last season (“Incomparable vocal 
perfection” —Die Neue Zeitung), have included La Scala and San Carlo recitals and numerous performances on Italian and Swiss radio and 
television. Her present European opera schedule includes ‘““Mavra’’, “The Barber of Seville” and “Ariadne auf Naxos” in Venice and “The 


Marriage of Figaro” in Genoa. 


BARBARA GIBSON sings with “artistic sensitivity, a rare refinement and a vocal technique which is impeccable.” —(La Patria, Milan). 


Reservations for season 1956-57 should be made with COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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By Harriett Johnson 


Carroll Glenn Returns 

Carroll Glenn, American violin- 
ist, both personable on-stage and 
remarkably skillful, returned to 
Town Hall last night for her first 
solo recital since 1947. 

Miss Glenn’s recital was dis- 
tinguished by her choice of pro- 
gram which was_ unhackneyed 
and serious while at the same 
time consistently interesting from 
an audience standpoint. It in- 
cluded the Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 18, by Aaron Copland 
with the composer at the piano. 

The opening three selections 
were the Concerto in C Minor, 
“Tl Sospetto,” by Vivaldi; the Pro- 
kofieff Sonata for Violin Solo, 
Op. 115; and the Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano, Op. 18, by Richard 
Strauss for which Artur Balsam 
officiated expertly at the piano. 
Throughout these three, Miss 
Glenn demonstrated a maturity 
far beyond anything exhibited 
locally earlier in her career. 

She played both the fascinat- 
ing Prokofieff work and _ the 
Strauss with a combination of 
verve, tonal subtlety and percep- 
tion that spelled artistry of the 
first rank. There was more than 
tonal beauty; there was deep ex- 
pressiveness running the gamut 
from tenderness to dynamism, 
combined with exemplary techni- 
cal control. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1955. 





Carroll Glenn Violin Recital Is Praised 


ARROLL GLENN, violinist, 

played a Town Hall recital 
last evening. demonstrating 
that she has gained immeasur- 
ably in stature since her last 
appearance here in 1947. Her 
playing had breadth and ma- 
turity. Miss Carroll has gone 
a long way toward justifying 
the promise of her earlier per- 
formances here. 

This was especially true in 
the Strauss Sonata. It was a 
big-scale conception of the 
work, done with superb im- 
petus and transcendent virtu- 
osity. The opening movement 
was performed with special 
brilliance: at its end the audi- 
ence burst into spontaneous 
applause. 

= 


Miss Glenn was no less ad- 
mirable in the slow movement, 
and her incisive performance 
of the final allegro had im- 
mense brio. It was a remark- 
ebie performance in which she 
appeared to vanquish with al- 
most disdainful ease the con- 





siderable technical difficulties 
of the sonata. 

Earlier, the violinist had 
met the searching test of un- 
accompanied performance in 
the Prokofieff Sonata for Vio- 
hn Solo, Op, 115. In this work 
Misg Glenn charmed the audi- 
ence with the accuracy of her 
intonation and the expressive 
quality of her tone. 

> 


These admirable fraits also 
had been disclosed in the eve- 
ning’s opening work, Vivaldi's 
Concerto in C minor, “Il so- 
spetto.” After the intermis- 
sion. Miss Glenn offered musi- 
cianly performances of Cop- 
land's Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. and Milhaud's vioiin- 
and-piano version of “Le boeuf 
sur le toit.” The evening’s mu- 
sic_made it plain that Miss 
Glenn has few superiors in the 
current world of violin-play- 














ing. 
Artur Balsam was the ac- 
companist. J.B 
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NEW 
HeraldzK8 Tribune 
MARCH 98, 1955 


By Francis D. Perkins 
Carroll Glenn 


Carroll Glenn appeared in a 
magnificently planned and bal- 
anced program at Town Hall last 
night, the young violinist’s first 
appearance in that Hall since 
1944. 


Opening with the Vivaldi C 
minor Concerto “I] Sospetto,” a 
work whose manuscript lies in 
the Turin Library, there followed 
the Prokofieff Sonata Op. 115 for 
unaccompanied violin, the So- 
nata for Violin and Piano Op. 18 
of Strauss, Aaron Copland’s So- 
nata with the composer at the 
piano, and to,close, a version for 
Violin and piano of Milhaud’s 
“Le Boeuf sur le Toit.” 

Each work was a_ splendid 
example of its particular genre, 
and with the exception of a few 
unsteady moments in the Vivaldl, 
Miss_Glenn_ played them all 

quite wonderfully. 

; Particularly exciting was her 
playing of the sumptuous 
Strauss Sonata, which if a bit 
purple here and there for mod- 
ern ears is none the less a major 
opus in the all too slender violin 
repertoire; it was a pleasure to 
hear it rediscovered with such 
commanding technique, such in- 
terpretive conviction and such 
suitably plush tone. 

Copland’s Sonata is always 
good to hear; it is one of his 
best works, and Miss Glenn's 
acute sense of style enabled her 
to get right to the heart of this 
spare but moving work. 

P. G.-H. 


; 























































and in SOUTH AMERICA 
LIMA, PERU 
“Beauty of tone in every moment 
... brilliant playing . . . enthus- 
iastic ovation.” 

La Cronica, May 10, 1954 
BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 
“, .+ pure technique . . . a prodi- 
gious tone, and impeccable style 
were all joined in the unforget- 


table interpretations. Transcend- 
ental virtuosity . . . great musi- 
cality. 


La Republica, July 10, 1954 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
“A true facility for handling the 
“... gifted with a singular tech- 
violin. Critica, May 27, 1954 
nique, musicality and virtuosity.” 
Noticias Graficos, May 17, 1954 


Personal Direction: COPPICUS SCHANG & BROWN 
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every inch of his playing stamps him as ‘Oh great artist iti tities 


New York Post 














es 
CHICAGO 


“Musical sensitivity that rises above 
mere brilliance.” 


DENVER x \J 
“THRILLS CONCERT GOERS” (Headline). 


“Received a veritable ovation.” 























NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 11, 1956...World Premiere of : 
Henry Barraud’s Concertino for Piano and 
Winds, with New York Chamber Ensemble 
Woodwind Quintet. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
LOS ANGELES oa “Scored a tremendous personal 


triumph.” 





“Held ‘a large audience enthralled by 


ES 
the vibrant individuality he imparted * BIRMINGHAM 


to each selection, bringing a unique agg ar ies iin 
excellent, sensitive sician 


dramatic impact to the concert A l S 
stage.” with poetic feeling and fingers of F 
steel.” 
‘ 


EUGENE LIST 


“SPANS THE AMERICAS 
















COLOMBIA % Bocora 


“Prodigious technique —a virtuoso of the 


first magnitude.” 
he Quito 





ECUADOR 
“A delicious musical ning. Th trast - 
FIRST TIME IN of the strength and the finesse of this pianist BRAZIL RECIFE % 
was a revelation.” 
TH ' RTY YEARS “a nae oye mre a .-.the public 
was perfectly electri ba 
During the 1956-57 season Mr. 
List will be heard in perform- 

7 LIMA BAHI 
ances of Bartok’s Ist Piano Con- . : 
certo. This work has not been pt ant . 

; H oa ugen ist one appreciat n instrumen- 

programmed in the United States talist ft euple tochnlonl ‘feuemeens —from the 

since 1927 when the composer artist who is frankly brilliant to the serious 

him If ] d it artist connoisseur of his work—and an interpre- 
se p aye 1t. ter who possesses a fine musical feeling. RIO DE JANEIRO 





SAO PAULO ’ q 


ARGENTINA “ . 
“This instrumentalist, possessed of a brilliant and secure *k CORDOBA 
technique at the service of a strong musical tempera- fe 
ment, presented an extremely varied program most . 
successfully. All was translated with complete com- ° 
prehension of style. The audience rewarded him with Buenos AIRES 
expressive explosions of applause.” . 
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Steinway Piano Remington and Decca Records 
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Photo by GJON MILI 


Lendon ffrr and Columbia Masterworks Records 


George London 


Leading American Bass-Baritone 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. ¢ VIENNA STATE OPERA 
TEATRO COLON (Buenos Aires 1956) ¢ SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL (title role “Flying Dutchman”—1956) 





SEASON 1956-1957 COMPLETELY SOLD OUT 





COLUMBIA 


February 15, 1956 


ARTIiStTs MANAGEMENT int. Personal Direction: JUDSON, O’NEILL 


& JUDD 
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“Keeper of the virtuoso flame.” vais sore: 
ON FIVE CONTINENTS 


Jan.-Apr. 1956 ..... U.S.A. and Canada 
May-June, 1956 ......... New Zealand 
July-August, 1956 .......... Australia 
mopeenee, TORO ooo 5 soc eenbeets India 
ee ere Spain 
November, 1956 ...England and France 
December, 1956. ..Switzerland and Italy 
Feb.-Apr., 1957..... U.S.A. and Canada 
June-August, 1957...... South America 


With Oklahoma City Symphony 
(Headline) 
“Fire, Brimstone Loosed in Concert” 


“From Liszt and Chopin to Malcuzynski is a century 
and more, and it was bridged in an instant. He played 
both superbly, giving each its special due; and more.” 


Daily Oklahoman, Feb. 8, 1956 


With San Antonio Symphony 
(Headline) 
“Pianist Takes Spotlight” 


“The audience, stomping and cheering, called 
Malcuzynski back for four curtain calls, after which 
he obliged with an encore. There were then two more 
curtain calls and another encore, and still hardly any- 
one had left his seat when the lights went up. . 


will long be remembered here.” 


San Antonio Express, Jan. 16, 1956 


MALCUZYNSE! 


NOW BOOKING UNITED STATES & CANADA | In Recital 











(Headline) 
FEBRUARY 15-APRIL 15, 1957 “Malcuzynski Draws Cheers For Recital” 
ANGEL RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO “*His listeners cheered the simple sweetness of Chopin’s 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Ballade No. 2. . . . They cheered after his mag- 
Pecsenal Micections Mant Welebald nificent performance of the Liszt work. They cheered 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19 long after he had played his last encore.” 








Toronto Evening Telegram, Feb. 27, 1956 
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“One of the great artists of our time 
in the noble succession of Lehmann and 
Frijsh, and the other master recitalists.”’ 


In 1939, the late Serge Koussevitzky was astounded by the 
beautiful vocal quality of a young auditioning singer. 
So deeply impressed was the renowned conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, that he at once engaged the newcomer 
declaring “the world must hear her!” And the world 
did hear her. Throughout North, South and 
Central America, in Europe and Australia, Dorothy Maynor 
has enraptured audiences with her magnificent artistry 
and her overwhelming tenderness. Through the 
years the warm, infectious nature in which Miss 
Maynor abounds has carried her to the peak of universal recognition. 
Today, Dorothy Maynor enjoys the esteem of 
the entire world of music .. . her famed art places her 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
PERSONAL DIRECTION: KURT WEINHOLD 
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ERNEST and 
MILES 


TWIN 
DUO-PIANISTS 


POPULAR FAVORITES ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
187 ENGAGEMENTS IN LAST THREE SEASONS 


*“Yhese identical twins are also identical in pianistic skill and scholarly interpretation. 
They play with an elegant ease and poise. Their method is beautifully relaxed, flowing 
with enchanting tone coloring. With their thoughtfulness on the serious music they 
ofiered, they had a unique manner of being entertaining. This was affirmed with their 
popularity with the audience in its demonstration for encores.” 


Helen Knox Spain, Atlanta Journal 


“Played with a coordination and unity that literally left one in doubt as to where The Mauney Twins not only provide their own Stein- 


one began and the other left off. Result: some beautiful playing of two-piano music.” way grands on their concert tours but they also travel 
; with their own accommodations in the form of a 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle trailer fitted specifically to their personal needs and 

tastes. 
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“A . . 
An amazingly arresting 
tenor voice.” 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 





JOHN McCOLLUM— featured tenor 


soloist with the symphony orchestras of Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Buffalo, Minneapolis and other major cities . . . 


JOHN McCOLLUM— leading tenor with 


the New England Opera Theatre in Boston, on three national tours 
with the Boris Goldovsky Opera Theatre, on NBC-TV Opera and at 
Colorado's Central City Opera . 


J 0 4 N M e C 0 L L U M w= featured tenor soloist at 


the Berkshire Festival, the Ravinia Festival, the Ann Arbor May Festival, 
the Brandeis Creative Arts Festival, the Bethlehem Bach Festival . . . 


J 0 i N M C C 0 L L U M aa tenor soloist with the New York 


Oratorio Society, the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, the New York Dessoff 
Choirs, Schola Cantorum and the New York Concert Choir . . 








"The singing of John McCollum was a sheer joy." Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Resonant voice, splendid style and clear diction." Boston Herald 

“Sang with signal purity and profound feeling." San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
"A singing-actor of real consequence." New York Herald Tribune 

"A great tenor ... Vocal mastery." Washington Post 

“First rate, singing clearly and acting with taste and style.’ New York Times 


"A clear and ringing tenor . . . authoritative style." Boston Christian Science Monitor 
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Leading Mezzo-Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


“VOICE OF FIRESTONE” 
“TELEPHONE HOUR” 
“FESTIVAL OF MUSIC” 


(Producer's Showcase) 


“The heart fairly jumps 
to the ravishing sound 
of her voice.” 


—Boston Christian Science Monitor 


“A pure delight to the 
ear and eye.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 





Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill & Judd 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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“Hilariously funny .. . Artistically profound” 
THE TIMES OF LONDON 


iGERALD 
VIOORE 


in a unique lecture-piano recital entitled 


“The 
Accompanist 
Speaks’”’ 


...and the critics speak 
of his first Coast-to-Coast tour .. . 


“Wit and erudition are rare companions. But in his lecture last 

night in Town Hall the well-known English accompanist, Gerald Moore, 
combined both with sensitive musicianship and a generous gift for 
grotesque mimicry, which had his audience tittering and guffawing 
as it absorbed the essentially serious things Mr. Moore had to say... . 
One of the finest artists in his field took listeners into his workshop 
and there they discovered the most astonishing entertainment.” 


—The New York Times, Nov. 7, 1955 


“Diverting ... urbane .. . fascinating . . . charming . . . authoritative 
. Captivating A sensitive interpreter and a keen satirist 
with a lively histrionic gift A new experience and a delightfully 
diverting and painlessly instructive one.” 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 12, 1955 


“Mr. Moore is one of the world’s foremost practitioners of the 
art of accompanying. And he is quite a show, with or without 
anyone to accompany.” 


—Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times, Sept. 12, 1955 


“There are too few Moores in the world. . . . It is all so well done, 
with such skill and taste and sound musical purpose as to constitute 
one of the really professional discourses of our time.” 


—Irving Kolodin, The Saturday Review, Oct. 16, 1954 


AVAILABLE: January 15 to March 20, 1957 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


GERALD MOORE 


“The Unashamed Accompanist’ 
ANGEL RECORD 35262— 


Voted one of the best records of the year* 


* by the New York Herald Tribune, The Saturday Review, 
The Washington Star and Mademoiselle 
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Leonard PENNARIO 


“Blazing pianistic brilliance.” 


Denver Post, Oct. 19, 1955 











RECITAL 

“The bravura playing was ef- 
fortless and the play of tone 
color—a joy. The audience re- 
sponded with obvious delight.” 

The New York Times, Nov. |, 1955 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


“The Rachmaninoff 

Third Concerto had 

Leonard Pennario to play 

the piano part with a glitter 

of technique, a richness of color 

and a surge of emotions that left 

the audience dazzled and enriched.” 


Patterson Greene, Los Angeles Examiner, 
Nov. 18, 1955 


“Pennario played (Bartok Third Piano 
Concerto) with consummate artistry 
and absolute authority. His virtu- 
osity never was in question.” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Feb. 5, 1956 





RECORDS 

“Immensely complicated and difficult, 
(La Valse) requires a superhuman 
technique and considerable musical 
elegance. For Pennario’s perform- 
ance, nothing but praise. An 
extmerely impressive example 

of piano - playing 

all around.” 


Harold C. Schonberg in his book 
"Chamber and Solo Instrument Music” 


CAPITOL RECORDS 


BALDWIN PIANO 





Nationwide Tour Season 1956-1957... NOW BOOKING 
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SIGNIFICANT HONOR 
Miss Price is being presented in 7 Recitals 
in INDIA (March 25-April 13, 1956) 
by the International Exchange Program of 
ANTA for our State Department 
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MONTREAL 


“One of the most beautiful soprano voices to be heard on 
the concert stage today.” 























Star 


WASHINGTON 


“She has a sound that this country has not heard since 
Rosa Ponselle.” 
Post 
NEW YORK 


“Personality that literally spills charms over the foot- 
lights.” 


LOS ANGELES 


“One of the finest voices of this generaticn.” 


Herald Tribune 


Virror 


DETROIT 


“The greatest exhibition of musicality and intelligent sing- 
ing I have heard since the early days of Flagstad.” 
Free Press 


“MAGIC FLUTE”—JANUARY 1956 — 


STAR 
OF 
NBC-TV OPERA 





TIME MAGAZINE 
“A flair worthy of the Met.” 


CHICAGO 


“The Lyric Theatre ought to snap her up; they would 
have a new American star to compare with their imports.” 









| “TOSCA”—JANUARY 1955 





Daily News 





WASHINGTON 


“A fabulously beautiful voice . . . I suspect the Metropoli- 
tan would be lucky to have her.” 


VARIETY 


“A new operatic star.” 








Post 










DAVID GARVEY AT THE PIANO + COLUMBIA RECORDS 









Personal Manager: LARNEY GOODKIND 
7 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
_oo~ 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Concert Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 
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MICHAEL 


RABIN 


THE CRITICS REPORT: 
Of his current North American tour: 


(With the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducting, February, 1956) 


“Young Mr. Rabin is an enormously gifted violinist... one 
of the best of the new generation of virtuosos.” 


Howard Taubman, The New York Times 


(With the Rochester Philharmonic, Fernando Previtali 
conducting, January, 1956 ) 
“Already he must be classed with the comparative few at the 


9 
. 


top 
Harvey Southgate, 


(With the Seattle Symphony, 
Milton Katims conducting, 


November, 1955 ) 


“Among the worlds outstand- 
ing violinists.”” John Voorhees, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Of his recently 
released 
Angel Record: 


Paganini: Violin Concerto in 
D major; Glazounov: Violin 
Concerto in A minor; with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra of 
London, Lovro von Matacic 
conducting. 


**Astonishing playing. The 
purity of his harmonics in 
thirds has to be heard to be 
believed ... Having shown off 
his virtuosity in the Paganini, 
young Rabin reveals in the 
Glazounov that he can play 
romantic music just as suc- 


cessfully.” The Gramophone, 
London * 
“Prodigious. Electrifying. 


Nineteen years old! It is in- 
credible. What will he be at 


30?” Louisville Times 


“A flawless performance of 
the Glazounov.” 
The New York Times 


“As impressive a violin record- 
ing as the season seems able 
to provide.” The Denver Post 
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Violinist 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


Of his recent European tour: 


London: “He proved that he is already quali- 
fied as a true international celebrity.” —_/'imes 


Rome: “A genius of the violin.” Messaggera 
Milan: “A clamorous success.” Avanti 


C h : “Th ti f the evening.” 
Paris: “A young master of the violin.” ol a eee ee ee 


‘econ ade ae ae Nationaltidende 
Semaine de Faris 

Stockholm: “A never-to-be-forgotten con- 
Brussels: “Rabin is not only a master vir- cert.” A ftonbladet 
tuoso, he is also a musician.” La Lanterne Oslo: “A fabulous violinist.” Dagbladet 





SECOND EUROPEAN TOUR SCHEDULED FOR JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1957 
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~Ymertcan DLebul 


ROSTROPOVICH 


The Great Soviet ’Cellist 








Carnegie Dtath Mow York EC. ly 
Wea wewlay CLLNING, April 4A, 4930 






Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, April 19 
Friday afternoon, April 20 





SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


Mitropoulos conducting 
American premiere of Prokofiefi Concerto, Op. 125 


(Dedicated to Rostropovich) 






War Memorial Opera House, San Francisco, Calif. 
May 3, 4 and 5 


SOLOIST WITH SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Jorda conducting 





Pacific Coast debut of Prokofieff Concerto, Op. 125 






Cotumtia Arlish Management Ine. 4A? Wi Ztlh SA A (Yn 19 


Personal Direction: COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN 
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JAN RUBES 


Basso Star of Concert, Opera, Radio and Television 








© in Opera 


“A clear, pleasant bass that has sub- 
stance enough, without being too dark 
and heavy.” ("Bartered Bride’ with the 
New York City Opera)—New York 
Times 


"“. ++ @ rousing hit as Mephistopheles." — 
Time Magazine 


“His voice is a velvety bass of range and 
quality.” (‘Don Giovanni’) — Claudia 
Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 


“So talented a singer would be a worthy 
acquisition to any opera company.” — 
Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun-Times 


Records — Hallmark, Canada 


© as Orchestral Soloist 


“In excerpts from ‘Boris’ he brought 
forth a tragedy that was vocally excit- 
ing, embellishing it with a voice of great 
beauty."—George Kidd, Toronto Tele- 
gram 


“RUBES SCORES GREAT HIT WITH 
SYMPHONY” (headline) "... the great- 
est ovation tended any artist during the 
three seasons in which the orchestra has 
been established."—Winnipeg Tribune 


"... The singing has majesty and lustre, 
diction and phrasing were superb. He 
effectively contrasted tenderly lovely 
pianissimo with thrilling fortissimo."— 
London, Ontario, Free Press 


@ in Recital 


"Jan Rubes won his audience completely 
in the manner that has made him such a 
great Canadian radio favorite. As a 
pleasant stage personality Jan Rubes 
has few equals in his field.—Jacob Sis- 
kind, Montreal Gazette 


“His handsome, commanding physical 
appearance and stage presence cap- 
tured the interest at once. The low range 
of Rubes' voice was exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Some of his notes were reminiscent 
of the deep brasses and low strings of 
a symphony orchestra." — The Herald, 
Sanford, North Carolina 


Weekly Radio Program — Songs of My People, C.B.C. 
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“On the threshold of a notable career” 





Pee. 





SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, April 11, 1955 

























“She confirmed her gifts and showed that she has 
continued to develop. She has become sufficient 
mistress of the keyboard to play with the sort of fluency 
that comes to those who no longer need to worry 

about playing the notes accurately. Also she has 
acquired the poise to play in public with the intimacy 

of expression that is only possible for some in private. 
She revealed how beautifully she can outline a melody 
so that it is not only poetically phrased but also clearly 
articulated. All the discoveries she has made about 

the potentialities of her instrument were put to 
legitimate use. Nothing was played for effect.” 


—New York Times 


+ 
~ 
Fs] “Blonde, personable, poised and gifted with 
dramatic projection power, she adds numerous assets 
to her obvious exceptional talents.” 
ly -Y —New York Post 
a 
a “An extremely gifted young pianist, she stands 
es poised on the threshold of what could be a 
IS- notable career. It was a decided pleasure 
to hear Miss Ryshna play.” 
—New York Journal-American 
‘al 
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Berl 


SENOFSKY 





Musical International Reine Elisabeth de Bel- 
gique 


Het Vaderland, The Hague, Holland, 
November 15, 1955 


Het Binnenhof, The Hague, Holland, 
November 15, 1955 
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uke ee MAJOR AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS 
ALREADY BOOKED FOR SEASON 1956-57 


Lo Libra Belgique, Brussels, 
November 21, 1955 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR, AUGUST— SEPTEMBER 1956 
| FIRST NATIONWIDE TOUR OCTOBER 1956— APRIL 1957 NOW BOOKING 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
KURT WEINHOLD 113 West 57th St., New York 19 
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Sarkin 
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Columbia Masterworks Records 


Steinway Piano 


Plaut Photo 
February 15, 1956 
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‘A princely tenor "whales Daily Herald 


“Leopold Simoneau provided the best Mozart tenor 
singing since John McCormack and Richard Tauber.”— 
Harold Rosenthal, “Opera” Magazine, London 


“Leopold Simoneau, whose excellent French diction, 
brilliancy of tone and sense of metier twice caused the 
house to burst into applause.” —Olin Downes, New York 
Times 


“There are many beautiful things to be said about tenor 
Leopold Simoneau, who possesses a melodious lyric voice 
which reminds us of our Tito Schipa in his best years.” — 
La Notte, Milan 


Represented in North America by 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





THUMM 


“One of the finest lyric 


tenors of our time”’ 
—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 


Leading Tenor wi th 


Paris Grand’opera 
La Scala, Milan 
Vienna State Opera 
Munich State Opera 
Chicago Lyric Theatre 
and 
Glyndebourne Festival (3 seasons) 
Edinburgh Festival (2 seasons) 
Aix-en-Provence (3 seasons) 


Salzburg (1956) 


Over 12 Carnegie Hall and Town Hall solo appearances in 
New York City during the past 4 years; and appearances 
with the Chicago Orchestra, Montreal Symphony, New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, etc. 


Recordings: 
Angel, London-Decca, Columbia, Westminster, Pathé, Philips 


“T call this the best ‘Don Giovanni’ yet . . . Simoneau’s Don Ottavio seems 
to me one of the set’s [the album’s] greatest assets: virile yet elegant and 
stylish singing . . . a splendid effect."—Gramaphone Magazine: England 


Represented on other continents by 
MARTIN H. TAUBMAN 


Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3, Austria 
Cable Address: CENTROPACONCERT, Vienna 





Ad Saag 
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SOLOIST 


with the Symphony Orchestras of 
PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - CINCINNATI - 
ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO - OKLAHOMA CITY - 
INDIANAPOLIS - BALTIMORE - MIAMI - BUF- 
FALO - RHODE ISLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 
LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY of NEW YORK 


“It fell to Kenneth Smith to bring the work alive ... he 
brought joy into the music.” (With the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in New York) 


Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal-American 


“Kenneth Smith, who rises in artistic stature with each 
appearance ... which is some achievement when we recall 
the high level of his first Washington performance . . . was 
most persuasive.” (With the National Symphony Orchestra) 


Paul Hume, Washington Post and Times-Herald 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 WEST 57th STREET 
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. anew find of the 
first magnitude.” 


(“Don Giovanni”) 


Boston Herald, Jan. 31, 1956 


KENNETH 
OMITH 


BASS-BARITONE OPERA STAR 


of 


CHICAGO LYRIC THEATER 
NEW ENGLAND OPERA THEATRE 
CENTRAL CITY OPERA COMPANY 

NBC-TV OPERA THEATRE 





“A King of Egypt who spoke up like a human being.” 
(“Aida”) 
Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 


“Kenneth Smith presents a dashing figure of a licentious 
nobleman. His voice is large and sonorous.” (“Don 
Giovanni’) 


Boston Daily Globe 
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Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 









S S VETLOVA 


PRIMA 
BALLERINA 


WITH 







LEADING MALE DANCER 


SPANISH DANCER 





AND PIANIST 





Co.tumsBia ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
PERSONAL DIRECTION: HORACE J. PARMELEE, 113 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1956. 


Song Recital by Sze 
T is @ rare singer who com- 
bines ramatic intensity 


with scrupulously etched detail 
as the bass-baritone Yi-Kwei 
Sze did in his recital last 
night in Town Hall. To find 
the combination backed by his 
keen sense of style is rarer 
still. 

The heart of Mr. Sze’s pro- 
gram was two groups of lieder, 
half a dozen each by Schubert 
and Hugo Wolf. Often a non- 
European cultural background 
can be an almost insurmount- 
able barrier to full understand- 
ing and projection of such an 
intimately European art as the 
lied, 


“The art of Yi-Kwei Sze is many- 
sided, beautifully polished, musically 
refined. No singer today may 

boast a more noble line than Mr. Sze’s, 
and none a vocal organ so utterly 
flexible and subservient to his wishes.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 10, 1956 


Last night, on the contrary. 
one felt that certain traditions 
of Chinese art might have 
been a positive assistance. The 
keen sense for packing a 
chapter of meaning into a 
single phrase or word, for the 
eloquence of a single brush- 
stroke ~such oriental tradi- 
tions as these might well have 
helped Mr. Sze to his remark- 
able skill in songs like Schu- 
bert’s “Greisengesang” or his 
“Fischerweise.” 

His unusually fine German 
enunciation was only one 
among the many fine details 
of his interpretations. His 
voice was subtly or forcefully 
colored to suit his emotion and 
Schubert’s intent. 

He had a sense too of the 
more sophisticated, perhaps 
more morbid world of Hugo 
Wolf, And he projected it 
with equal strength. 

His magnificent interpreta- 
tion of Mussorgsky’s “Songs 
and Dances of Death,” which 
followed the _ intermission, 
came almost as a surprise, For 
this added a whole new dimen- 
sion to his art, Here was a 
fiercer drama, a different sen- 
sitivity, something to make 
one’s blood run cold. In short, 
an extraordinary achievement. 

it was a joy to hear all this 
partnered by the distinguished 
accompaniments of Paul Ula- 
nowsky, Mr, Sze knew how to 
Met them and insisted that 


YI-KW EI SZE 


BASS-BARITONE 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS 
MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: 
Kurt Weinhold 
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Mr, Ulanowsky share the ap- 


plause, E. D. 113 West 57th St., New York 19 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Baritone Star of 
CONCERT « RADIO « TELEVISION 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 
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World Tours 


BRITISH ISLES 
May-June 1956 


U.S.A. and CANADA 
July 1956-March 1957 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
March-June 1957 


LONDON ffrr. RECORDS 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT I 
Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 
113 West 57th St., New York 19 
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Roman / 
TOTENBER 


Totenberg is also available with his Instrumental Ensemble (company oF 9) 


“. . . an evening of incomparable chamber music . . . performance by Roman Totenberg 


and his ensemble was distinguished by perfection of ensemble, beauty of sound, 
and variety of interpretative styles.” Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Jan. 26, 1956 
“FIRST APPEARANCE OF ENSEMBLE CHEERED” (headline) 
*. .. Pro Musica Society did another good musical turn last night by presenting the 
Roman Totenberg Ensemble in a fine program beautifully performed.” Detroit 
News, Jan. 28, 1956 
“Totenberg is a sovereign of the violin. His performance was noble, heartfelt 
and with a technical perfection without peer.” Berlin “Der Kurier”—Sept. 
13, 1955 
“WHOLLY BEAUTIFUL PLAYING” (headline) 


“Totenberg shone as soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic. He gave a 
performance of top perfection.” Berlin “Die Welt”—Sept. 1955 


“Totenberg: a virtuoso through the quality of his flowing, voluptuosly 
beautiful tones a violinist of perfection.” Berlin “Der Tagesspiegel” 
Sept. 13, 1955. 
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SMASH SUCCESS IN DEBUT TOUR 


“The public went wild, cheered, 
demanded encores. These Ameri- 
can youngsters are truly the 
brothers of the French group, 
the Little Singers of Paris, and 
the Vienna Choir Boys . . . If 
only they could come back very 
soon.” 

—Diario do Minho, Braga, Portugal 


“Their success was terrific.” 
—O Primeiro de Janeiro, 
Porto, Portugal 


“ 
A tremendous success.” 
—O Comercio, Porto, Portugal 


February 15, 1956 


JUNE-JULY 1955 


“Quality is precisely the word to 
describe the Tucson Arizona 
Boys Chorus . . . interminable 
applause.” 

—O Seculo, Lisbon, Portugal 


“An evening of utmost original- 
ity, unique in the field of choral 
ensemble.” 

—Le Courier Picard, Amiens, France 


“The audience raged, applauded, 
pounded their feet like mad.” 
—Echo, Hamburg, Germany 





OF EUROPE 


“Without a doubt, they are a 
stage sensation.” 
—Anzeiger, Hamburg, Germany 
“No one could ask for any im- 
provement in their perform- 
ance.” 
—Abendblatt, Hamburg, Germany 


“In an international class, cer- 
tainly entitled to be on the same 
level with the Vienna Choir 
Boys.” 
—Ny Tid, Goteborg, Sweden 
“Singing of the highest quality.” 
—Aftonbladet, Stockholm, Sweden 


1956-57 AVAILABILITY 
NORTH AMERICA: January | - March 9 
EUROPE: March 10 - April 21 
NORTH AMERICA: April 22 - May LI 













COLUMBIA RECORDS-—ENGLAND 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 
MANAGEMENT 


Personal Direction: 


Horace J. Parmelee 
















Soprano Star 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
SAN ANTONIO OPERA 
CINCINNATI OPERA 
PITTSBURGH OPERA 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 





SPR ER 


CAPITOL RECORDS 








DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 


Opera solos as the ‘Jewel Song’.” (Faust) — Gerald Ashford, 


“Dorothy Warenskjold was, as always, the most appeal- San Antonio Express, Feb. 13, 1955 


ing and musically effective as Sophie.”” (Rosenkavalier) 
—Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. Concert 
22, 1955 


a 


“Nlusicianship of superb character guides her singing, 
“Miss Warenskjold, as a slender blonde, was visually which is beautifully produced, marked by clear enuncia- 
as well as vocally perfect in the role of the young inno- tion, and the loveliest of high tones.”—Allen Young, 
cent. Her fresh young voice was a sheer delight in such Denver Post, July 13, 1955 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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WARFIELD 


WORLD WIDE ACCLAIM 


WASHINGTON 


“His singing is a miracle.”— Star 


VIENNA 
“The innermost secret of every song is revealed in his singing.” 
Der Abend 
CHICAGO 


“One of the great artists of this or any other generation.” Herald-American 


MILAN 


“A stupendous performance by the great singer.” // Corriere 


NEW YORK 


“Truly extraordinary singer with a phenomenal voice” . . . 
“a matchless artist.” Herald-Tribune 


SYDNEY 


“Combination of splendid natural resources not equalled 
since Chaliapin.” Herald 


LOS ANGELES 


“Notable example of oratorio singing rarely heard 
in this day of careless vocalism.” Times 


MONTREAL 


“Demonstrated the true art of lieder singing.” Herald 


PORTLAND ———- UNPRECEDENTED ———— 


“A new experience in listening.” 


Concerts in the heart of 


Oregonian 
AFRICA 
BERLIN during tour that includes 
“He exceeded all expectations.” Europe and Near East 


Die Neue Zeitung 








AUGUST — DECEMBER 1956 





William Warfield will sing 3 performances of the “Messiah” 
during the 1956 Christmas season with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Leonard Bernstein, conducting 


CoLUMBIA AND 
MGM Recorps 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
CONCERT DIRECTION: ANDRE MERTENS 


Coon 
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Personal Manager: LARNEY GOODKIND 
7 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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IN AUDIENCE APPEAL 
* IN NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS 
% IN PHONOGRAPH RECORD SALES 
% IN ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE 
*% IN PROGRAM INNOVATIONS (‘Music of Today”’) 
* TO HAVE “LIVE” TELEVISION SERIES (Channel 9, New York) 
% TO MAKE TELEVISED FILM SERIES (“Two Grand” )—Now showing throughout USA* 


* IN NUMBER OF WORKS RECORDED WITH ORCHESTRA 
(with Mitropoulos, Stokowski, Golschmann, Alessandro, Fiedler, etc.) 


* ARTISTS TO BE RE-ENGAGED IN MANY COMMUNITY CITIES 


%* PERFORMERS TO PREMIERE TWO WORKS ON SAME NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY PROGRAM (Krenek and Gould concerti) 


* TO PERFORM IN NORTH AMERICA THE VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
AND C.P.E, BACH TWO-PIANO CONCERTI 
BALDWIN PIANOS RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
*TV FILMS: NATIONAL TELEVISION SALES, 550 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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“One of America’s outstanding young instrumentalists 
of concert stature.” — The New York Times 





CHICAGO 


“Elegance of style, pellucid technique and grasp 
of Mozartean simplicity.”,—Felix Borowski, Sun- 
Times 








PARIS “We are enraptured with Camilla Wicks ... One 


finds himself in the presence of an artist of the 
highest importance.”—Renee Mars, Images Musi- 
cales 











LONDON (With the London Symphony Orchestra)’ “Here 


was a notable performance.”—Arthur Jacobs, 
Daily Express 








BASLE “She has a stupendous technique. Camilla Wicks 


was such a sensational success. Everyone will 


greet her return with joy.”—Otto Maag, Basler 
Nachrichten 








THE HAGUE “This wonderful soul of music raises everything 


to nobility.”—S. A. de Wal, Niewe Courant 








AMSTERDAM 


“A violin phenomenon . . . among the very great- 
est violinists.”—V. E., De Tiyd 








OSLO “Camilla Wicks played so elegantly that the pub- 


lic went entirely wild. The audience was in- 
satiable.”—Stener Kolstad, /Morganbladet 








STOCKHOLM “Camilla Wicks is a violin genius. We felt we 


were hearing a violin playing Madonna .. . the 
public was in ecstacy.”—Kurt Atterberg, Tid- 
ningen 

(Sibelius Violin Concerto) * “A knowing perform- 
ance ... Under her talented fingers the piece 
sounds luminous and true. . .”—Time Magazine 








HELSINKI “She is without doubt, one of our times’ greatest 


virtuosi.”—Y. S., Unsi Suomi 








“It was a glorious experience to hear Camilla 
Wicks.”—Berlingski Tiden 


COPENHAGEN 





Recordings: HMV (Victor), Mercury and Capitol 
*Released in U.S.A.-Capitol Records (P8327) 
(with Stockholm Radio Orchestra) 





1956-1957 TOUR OF U.S.A. AND CANADA ........ NOW BOOKING 
) 6th EUROPEAN TOUR 1957-1958 ALREADY BOOKED 


Summer Festivals 1956: Bergen, 
Stockholm, Sibelius in Helsinki 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill & Judd 
118 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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FRANCES YEEND- 


as TURANDOT” 
Says John Rosenfield 


in The Dallas Morning News, 
February 7, 1956 


“,. the excitement was great. ‘Turan- 
dot’ had one performance of magnifi- 
cence, Frances Yeend’s first singing 
anywhere of the title part .. . the sub- 
stance of her voice distinguishes it 
from those opulent dramatic sopranos 
who launched Turandot thirty years 
ago. Miss Yeend not only acted the role 
with frigid imperiousness but coped 
with its soaring tessitura as few other 
singers of today can. Her Turandot was 
a memorable operatic creation 
there are many opera houses but only 
one great princess Turandot sinee Sat- 
urday night.” 





1955—1956 


Constant Favorite of Opera Companies and Orchestras 









OPERA ’ 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA ¢ NEW ORLEANS OPERA CO. 
SAN ANTONIO OPERA FESTIVAL ¢ NORTHWEST GRAND OPERA CO. 


ORCHESTRAS 
CHICAGO (Reiner) “ CLEVELAND  (Szell) 
PITTSBURGH (Steinberg) @¢ BALTIMORE (Freccia) 
BIRMINGHAM (Lipkin) 


Widely Engaged and Re-engaged for Recitals 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 
Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Ex. 2) 


Fanny Hensel Songs 


(Continued from page 24) 

with which this article is wholly 
concerned, she published piano 
pieces, part songs and a Trio for 
piano, violin and cello. Opp. 8-11 
were published posthumously. 
Moreover, several part songs and 
piano pieces without opus numbers 
were variously published by Hein- 
richshofen, Bote, Augener, and 
Novello. 

The six songs of Op. 1 (Bote & 
Bock), if not yet the mature Fan- 
ny, show an advance over those 
published under her _ brother’s 
name. The general style is still 
Mendelssohnian, although there is 
a marked suggestion of Schumann 
in the exuberant ‘“Mayenlied” 
(Eichendorff). The others are 
“Schwanenlied” (Heine); “Wander- 
lied” (Goethe); “Warum sind denn 
die Rosen so blass” (Heine), a text 
more convincingly set by Tchai- 
kovsky; ““Morgenstandchen” (Eich- 
endorff); and “Gondellied” (poet 
unspecified). The accompaniments 
are much more elaborate than in 
the earlier songs, and by no means 
easy to play. 


A New Style Apparent 


With Op. 7 (Bote & Bock) we 
find ourselves in a wholly different 
musical milieu. Something has hap- 
pened to Fanny, both as woman 
and as composer. The new style 
makes itself immediately apparent 
in the warm setting of Eichen- 
dorff's “Nachtwanderer”, toward 
the end of which comes a striking 
foretaste of Wagner, [Ex. 1]. Erwin 
(Goethe), although a fine song, is 
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less distinctive. Now comes two 
more instances of Fanny’s setting 
texts that we associate with other 
composers: “Fruhling” (Eichen- 
dorff) and “Du bist die Ruh” 
(Ruckert). We may give her the 
benefit of the doubt and assume 
that she did not know Schumann’s 
“Fruhlingsnacht” when she wrote 
her own excellent version, and set 
it down as an interesting coinci- 
dence that she also chose the key 
of F sharp major, [Ex. 2]. How- 
ever, that she did not know Schu- 
bert’s masterpiece is hard to be- 
lieve, and her B major setting of 
“Du bist die Ruh”, while effective 
enough in its own right, must be 
dismissed as an_ ill-advised at- 
tempt. “Bitte” (Lenau) is a far 
better song, if not one of the very 
best. And the Straussian “Dein ist 
mein Herz” (Lenau again) is Fan- 
ny’s finest effort, holding the lis- 
tener in a firm grip from the 
arresting beginning, [Ex. 3], to the 
stirring close. 


Anticipate Brahms 


Collectively, the songs of Op. 9 
(Breitkopf & Hartel) have a dif- 
ferent personality from the rest. We 
might call this Fanny’s Brahmsian 
phase, bearing in mind that the 
Hamburg master had not yet be- 
gun to compose. This new style is 
most pronounced in “Die Fruhen 
Graben” (Klopstock), [Ex. 4]. 
Fanny anticipated Brahms in set-, 
ting Holty’s “Die Mainacht”. As 
with the Schumann “Fruhlings- 
nacht”, if her version could not 
replace his in the popular affection, 


it is nevertheless one that Brahms 
would not have been unwilling to 
sign. The first song, “Die Ersehne” 
(Holty) sounds what we may call 
the characteristic note of the set. 
“Ferne” (Tieck) contains harmonic 
effects that could have given the 
pedants quite a jolt. Both “Der 
Rosenkranz” and “Der Maiabend” 
(Voss) have a certain folk flavor, at 
least until we come to the end of 
the latter, when there is an elab- 
orate melisma, a device found else- 
where in this Opus. 


More Prophetic Writing 


“Nach Suden” (poet unspecified), 
which begins Op. 10 (Breitkopf & 
Hartel), is a rapturous outburst in 
12/8 time that, if properly pre- 
sented, is calculated to sweep any 
audience off its feet. In “Vorwurf” 
(Lenau) Fanny again evinces her 
gift- for prophetic writing. This 
time the adumbrated composer is 
Hugo Wolf, whose presence is felt 
both in the stark beginning, [Ex. 
5], and in the general style, chro- 
matic and otherwise. There is no 
tempo indication, and none is 
needed. “Abendbild” (Lenau) hints 
at an earlier origin than the others, 
but one may still note that the 


Feierlich leidenscheftlich 


‘mem Sehmerz 


Lento e largo 






Du wlagst, 






voice part contains such striking 
intervals as the descending minor 
Seventh and the augmented second, 
to which Fanny was quite partial. 
In “Im Herbste” (Goethe) we hear 
Wolf again, if not quite so clearly 
as in “Vorwurf”, and this set ends 
gaily, if not very significantly, with 
“Bergeslust” (Eichendorff). 

When Carl Engel was chief of 
the music division of the Library 
of Congress he whimsically said 
that, as he walked by the shelves 
filled with compositions long out 
of print, he could hear the little 
notes crying: “we want to be 
heard, we want to be heard.” Many 
of these crotchets and quavers un- 


‘doubtedly deserve their unhappy 


lot. Others do not. And surely the 
Fanny Hensel songs afford a case 
in point. They are out of circula- 
tion, yes, but they are not irre- 
trievably lost, or this belated ap- 
preciation of their true worth could 
not have been written. A certain 
effort is necessary, of course, and 
the 150th anniversary of Fanny’s 
birth, which fell on Nov. 14, 1955, 
could well serve as an. additional 
incentive. 





4. She died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
on May 14 (some say May 17), 1847. 
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S. Hurok 
“This has been Sol Hurok’s biggest 


year”, said “Variety” a few weeks 
ago. “Look what he’s done in New 
York alone. With a Manhattan thea- 
ter shortage, he had the initiative 
to grab up the Broadway and was 
able to book it solid for four months 
(October-January) with one top at- 
traction after another (Antonio, 
Comedie Francaise, Katherine Dun- 
ham, Azuma Kabuki). This, in ad- 
dition to Sadler’s Wells Ballet for 
five weeks at the Met and Scots 
Guards for four sell-outs at Madison 
Square Garden. And now TV”. 

The show business paper was re- 
ferring to Hurok’s two NBC spec- 
taculars: the Sadler’s Wells “Sleeping 
Beauty” on Dec. 12, which drew an 
estimated 38,000,000 viewers, and 
“Festival of Music” on Jan. 30, with 
13 major stars performing and a 
reported 23,000,000 watching. The 
paper headlined its item “Man of the 
Year” and went on to call the im- 
presario’s current year “his biggest 
and most versatile season”. 

The Hurok season began on Sept. 
11 with the opening of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The company’s fourth 
visit to North America was again a 
virtual sell-out wherever it appeared, 
including Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Detroit. The last performance 
was in Toronto, Dec. 15. 

On Oct. 2, Antonio and his Spanish 
Ballet Company opened the four- 
month Hurok season at the Broadway 
Theater. When the famed Comedie 
Francaise brought in the first of 
three bills on Oct. 25, the Antonio 
company was moved for a two-week 
extension to the Mark Hellinger. 
France’s Comedie, visiting here for 
the first time, presented Moliere’s 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”, Beau- 
marchais’ “Le Barbier de Seville”, 
de Musset’s “Un Caprice”, and Mari- 
vaux’ “Le Jeu de L’Amour et du 
Hasard” and 
L’Amour”, closing on Nov. 20. 

On Nov. 22 Katherine Dunham 
and her company opened at the 
Broadway, playing through Dec. 17. 
On Dec. 20 the Ruth Page Ballets, 
with Alicia Markova as guest star, 
launched a five-day engagement, fol- 
lowed on the 26th by the return of 
the Azuma Kabuki Dancers and 
Musicians from Tokyo, who played 
at the Broadway for three weeks. 
The Kabuki troupe is currently on 
an extended tour which will take 
them coast-to-coast and last until late 
April. 

One of Hurok’s greatest coups in 
recent years was his importation of 
the Regimental Band aud Massed 





“Arlequin Poli Par- 


Luben Vichey, 
president of 
National Artists 
Corporation and 
of Civic Concert 
Service 


S. Hurok 


Pipers and Highland Dancers of the 
Scots Guards. The Guardsmen in 
their colorful uniforms visited 50 
cities in a ten-week period, perform- 
ing mostly in arenas and drawing 
huge audiences. So successful were 
they that return engagements in 
Philadelphia and Washington and 
three extra performances in Madison 
Square Garden were scheduled and 
sold-out. 

The Ballet Theatre toured South 
and Central America, before begin- 
ning their annual United States tour 
in January. The well-loved Vienna 
Choir Boys returned for their 12th 
tour here under Hurok management, 
visiting 74 cities, and the Italian 
string ensemble, I Musici, was again 
highly acclaimed on their second 
U.S. tour. 

Among the Hurok artists, Artur 
Rubinstein took the spotlight with 
cycles of five concerto concerts in 
London, Paris and New York. The 
series in Carnegie Hall, five concerts 
with 17 major works in 13 days, 
with an orchestra conducted by AIl- 
fred Wallenstein, was sold-out in ad- 
vance. Although this season marks 
50 years since Mr. Rubinstein’s first 
appearances in the U.S., the pianist 
ignored the anniversary. The occa- 
sion was roundly celebrated by the 
press, however, with editorials in the 
“New York Times” and “Herald- 
Tribune” and other major papers 
across the country, and considerable 
comment in the magazines. 

Marian Anderson was acclaimed 
in her first appearances in Israel last 
spring as well as in a European 
tour that followed. The noted con- 
tralto also sang at the Metropolitan 
for the second season. This spring 
she will be heard in the Caribbean, 
and plans are afoot for a European 
tour in the fall before she begins 
her annual American one. 

Jan Peerce was heard with the 
Bach Aria Group in Prades last 
summer and sang extensively in con- 
cert as well as with the Metropolitan 
and the San Francisco operas in lead- 
ing tenor roles. 

Fritz Reiner again impressed audi- 
ences with his work as musical direc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony and 
was the only American conductor to 
be invited to participate in the gala 
opening of the Vienna State Opera, 
where he conducted “Die Meister- 
singer”. Victoria de los Angeles spent 
only three months of this season in 
the United States, dividing her time 
between concerts and the Metropoli- 
tan. The Spanish soprano will not 
return to the United States until the 
1957-1958 season, singing instead at 
La Scala, the Vienna, Paris, Covent 
Garden and other opera companies 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Luben Vichey 


Recently renamed and newly reor- 
ganized, National Artists Corporation 
has intensified its dedication to the 
service of three masters: the artists, 
the local booking auspices, and an 
ever-expanding audience. 

The increased awareness and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the Ameri- 
can public for both concert and 
opera, has offered a new challenge 
to both the artist and management. 
With vast untapped cultural and 
financial resources, our nation is now 
both able and ready, indeed is crying 
out for an intelligent program of 
exploitation. 

A cold, realistic appraisal of all 
elements in the concert business leads 
only te the conclusion that managers 
have not yet scratched the surface. 

Artists cannot live on art alone. 
Performances are their material as 
well as spiritual sustenance. We are 
optimistic. We have expanded our 
sales staff and Civic Concert orgam 
zation in order to book more en- 
gagements for the artists who employ 
our services. One reason behind our 
expansion policy is the knowledge 
of the importance of obtaining dates 
for young artists in order to give 
them experience and an opportunity 
to build their careers. 

Concert management is a business. 
If it were otherwise, artists could not 
be justly remunerated. The mechan- 
ics of a bureau must be efficient in 
order to render proper service to both 
artists and clients. Since the artist 
employs the manager, the latter must 
make himself available to the artist 
at all times. 

As an artist, J] know well the many 
problems that confront my colleagues, 
and I am dedicated to the premise 
that National Artists should encour- 
age and support artists instead of just 
booking them. From personal expe- 
rience, I know that artists deserve 
accuracy and results rather than 
promises. False promises and enthu- 
siasms rather than truth are most 
damaging to an artist. My prime in- 
terest is an organization that will 
encourage and advance: the careers 
and the material success of artists. 

In building an artist’s career there 
should be one mentor behind him. 
Influence may be an advantage but 
it is no substitute for good manage- 
ment. Many artists are not in a posi- 
tion to do what they urgently need 
in advertising and promotion, and it 
is my earnest wish to give them not 
only this physical support but a full 
measure of moral aid as well. 

In serving three masters: the art- 
ists, the local booking auspices, and 
the public, no one of these groups 
may be served at the expense of the 












others. Only by impartial dedication 
to the best interests of all three can 
a richer and more cultivated musical 
scene flourish in America. It is to 
this end that National Artists Cor- 
poration is pledged. 


Civie Concert Service 


Someone has said that America’s 
tremendous growth in business and 
economic strength can be attributed 
to the application of a recipe which 
reads: Take a useful product, sub- 
stantial portions of tradition, experi- 
ence, sound business principle, and 
in awareness of the necessity of good 
public relations and advertising—add 
equal portions of vigor, youth, vision, 
enthusiasm, resourcefulness and filex- 
ibility — stir these ingredients thor- 
oughly with a flaming, competitive 
spirit—bake until well done in an 
oven of good judgment and then 
serve—serve to the public with con- 
fidence and candor. The result will 
be a successful, expanding business, 

This recipe admirably sums up the 
spirit underlying the “new look” 
apparent in the activities of Civic 
Concert Service under its new man- 
agement. Let us consider the ele- 
ments of this formula in terms of 
Civic’s new format of operation. 
Every sign points up a_ growing 
interest and demand in our nation 
for opportunities to hear the greatest 
music performed by the world’s 
greatest artists. In satisfying this de- 
mand, Civic Concert Service offers 
35 years of tradition as the company 
originating the Organized Audience 
Plan. Scores of Civic Music Associa- 
tions have operated consecutively for 
periods of from 25 to 35 years. It 
offers the experience derived from 
having organized and _ subsequently 
served many hundreds of Civic Music 
Associations through the direction of 
thousands of annual membership cam- 
paigns and through the supporting 
year-round services required to de- 
liver successfully over 50,000 con- 
certs. This record of accomplishment 
and development stands as the best 
possible evidence that the Civic Music 
Plan and our company’s promulgation 
of its sound principles have been 
accepted by a national public eager to 
present great artists, so long as this 
can be done with financial security 
and can be supported by a technical 
service which is based upon sound 
business practice and is dedicated to 
the maintenance of an equitable and 
harmonious relationship with each 
individual Association. 

And what of the element of vigor. 
youth, enthusiasm, resourcefulness 
and flexibility—descriptive terms de- 
fining the attitude with which a busi- 
ness organization approaches its job? 
It is axiomatic in all business that 
managements’ objectives must be to 
broaden services, increase efficiency, 
improve working conditions and pro- 
vide incentive for employees. At the 
same time it must work to reduce 
operating costs without compromis- 
ing principles and without being 

“pennywise and pound foolish”. 

With the enthusiastic support of 
Civic’s president, Luben  Vichey, 
uniquely a man of proven business 
acumen as well as a_ performing 
artist of international stature, we al- 
ready have taken broad steps to im- 
prove the quality and scope of our 
service to the individual Civic Music 
Associations by providing a more 

(Continued: on page 82) 
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Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown 


With the resoundingly successful 
tours of David Oistrakh, violinist, 
and Emil Gilels, pianist, still the top 
news of the current music season, 
Frederick C. Schang, Jr., who directed 
their introductory tours, looks for- 
ward to their return next autumn and 
has invitations from all of the prin- 
cipal orchestras of the land for them 
to appear as soloists. The two virtuosi 
have returned to Russia and word is 
now awaited here from the Russian 
government on the prospects of re- 
turn visits here next season. 

The first American visit of the 
Royal Danish Ballet takes place in 
September and October. There is 
tremendous interest in the initial visit 
of the 200 year old ballet company, 
one of the world’s great dance organ- 
izations. A two week season opens 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York on Sept. 16 to be fol- 
lowed by appearances in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Rochester, 
Detroit, East Lansing, Toronto and 
Hartford. 

One of the new season’s most inter- 
esting novelties will be the de Paur 
Opera Gala, a program conceived 
and led by Leonard de Paur, whose 
male chorus was the most successful 
music aggregation to spring from 
World War II. Mr. de Paur is now 
adding women to the chorus and an 
array of soloists and orchestra to 
present a three-part program embrac- 
ing music from Virgil Thomson’s 
“Four Saints in Three Acts”, Bizet’s 
“Carmen Jones” and Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess”. Lawrence Winters, 
leading baritone of the New York 
Center Opera, and Inez Mathews, 
who was in the original cast of “Four 
Saints in Three Acts” will be found 
among the soloists. 

Looking back over a career of 
nearly four decades in the concert 
business, Mr. Schang recalls that the 
English Singers, in the ‘20s, were one 
of his happiest imports. Now he plans 
to bring to America for the first time 
the celebrated Golden Age Singers 
of London, a quintet of first-rank 
English vocalists who specialize in 
Elizabethan ballads and canzonets, 
French chansons and Italian madri- 
gals. Margaret Field-Hyde is the di- 
rector of the group whose recordings 
for Westminster are already known to 
American music-lovers. 

New from Sweden will be the 
Stockholm Gosskor, the famed boys’ 
choir of St. Mary’s Church in the 
Swedish capital. The renowned chorus 
of 40, lead by Erich Algard, will 
come to America under the patron- 
age of Her Royal Highness Princess 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Columbia Artists Management 


Frederick C. Schang, 
Jr., president of Col- 
umbia Artists Man- 
agement and chair- 
man of the board of 
Community Concerts 


Community Concerts 


The nearly 900 Community Con- 
cert Associations have all completed 
their campaigns for the 1955-56 sea- 
son, and early predictions of a ban- 
ner season have now been confirmed. 
Each association operates its affairs 
with the help and advice of Com- 
munity Concerts Inc., an affiliate of 
Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
The strength of the organized audi- 
ence movement, of which Com- 
munity Concerts is the largest com- 
ponent, has been overwhelmingly 
demonstrated by the size of the 
audiences this season and by the en- 
thusiasm with which the campaigns 
have been conducted. 

Two factors have been outstanding 
in developing the recent growth of 
this musical movement. 

Most important is the willingness 
of Americans to give generously of 
their time and energy to the mainte- 
nance and growth of concert associa- 
tions in virtually every type and size 
of city in the United States and Can- 
ada. The volunteer work of 100,000 
women and 10,000 men is the most 
important single factor in bringing 
music to America through the Com- 
munity Concert plan, just as similar 
volunteer work has established and 
improved our cultural and religious 
institutions. 

A second important factor is the 
increasing awareness on the part of 
artist managers that Community Con- 
certs can be sustained successfully 
throughout the land only if each 
association is offered the right selec- 
tion of great artists and attractions, 
irrespective of the geographical re- 
moteness of the city and the difficul- 
ties of routing. Each year more and 
more careful planning is given the 
entire subject of artists availabilities 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Judson, O'Neill and Judd 


Arthur Judson of the Judson, 
O’Neill and Judd unit of Columbia 
Artists Management is rounding out, 
during the current season, his 40th 
year in concert management. With 
the able assistance through many of 
those years of his present partners, 
Ruth M. O'Neill, vice-president and 
treasurer of Columbia, and William 
M. Judd, a vice-president, and of Ada 
G. Cooper, booking director, Mr. 
Judson has had the honor to present 
before the American concertgoing 
public many of the world’s most dis- 


tinguished artists. It is indicative of ° 


the integrity and intelligence of his 
direction that several of the more 
than 60 artists and attractions that 
make up the Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
list today have spent their entire 
American careers solely under his 
guidance and many others have been 
with him for long periods of years. 
Jascha Heifetz is now in his 27th 
season under the Judson management; 
pianists Robert Casadesus and Eu- 
gene List in their 21st. Among those 
who have been with Judson, O'Neill 
& Judd for a decade or more are 
violinist Zino Francescatti; pianists 
Rudolf Serkin, Jesus Maria Sanroma 
and Eugene Istomin; duo-pianists 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe; 
violist William Primrose; soprano 


Camilla Williams; tenors Charles 
Kullman and Mario Lanza; and bari- 
tone Todd Duncan. 

While these long and notable ca- 
reers demonstrate the stability of the 
organization and its management 
practices, the fact that Judson, O'Neill 
& Judd is also seeking to introduce 
new and exciting artists and attrac- 
tions is shown by the newcomers to 
the list for the 1956-57 season. Fore- 
most among these is the NBC Opera. 
The announcement that the NBC TV 
Opera Theater, which has presented 
many distinguished broadcast per- 
formances of great operas in English 
on television during the past seven 
years, would tour two complete pro- 
ductions under JOJ sponsorship next 
season was front-page news across 
the country when made last Decem- 
ber by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of RCA-NBC. The com- 
pany’s first tour will present two com- 
plete productions, Mozart's “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and Puccini's 
“Madam Butterfly.” They will be full 
stage productions, with costumes and 
scenery, a cast of outstanding prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra, and both 
in the Ruth and Thomas Martin Eng- 
lish translations. 


The Philharmonia Orchestra of 
London, under the baton of Herbert 
(Continued on page 83) 





Andre Mertens 


With the demand increasing more 
and more each season for musical 
talent of the very highest standard— 
in small, rural communities as well 
as in large cultural centers where one 
has always expected top-calibre talent 
to be available—one particular re- 
sponsibility of the concert manager 
has, accordingly, increased. That is 
the manager’s responsibility to the 
individual artist. In no sense, how- 
ever, do I mean that the manager’s 
responsibility, attitude, or treatment 
of group attractions should be altered. 
(Evidence of my feelings in that re- 
gard is seen in my personal direction 
of such important groups as_ the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and 
conductor Herbert von Karajan, who 
will return for a second, more ex- 
panded tour across North America 
during 1956-57). But generally it is a 
much simpler task to promote a 
group attraction, with its more var- 
ied features, than it is to book and 
publicize an individual artist. And, 
above all, it is certainly apparent to 
everyone in the concert field that if 
it were not for the individual artist, 
the development of musical talent 

(Continued on page 83) 


Left to right: Arthur Judson; Ruth O’Neill, vice-president and treasurer 
of Columbia Artists; and William M. Judd, vice-president of Columbia 
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Kurt Weinhold 


Following the extraordinarily ef- 
fective performances of the Chicago 
Opera Ballet, under its director and 
choreographer, Ruth Page, in “The 
Merry Widow” and “Revenge” (based 
on the opera, “Il Trovatore’”’) both in 
Chicago during the fall Lyric Theater 
season and at the Broadway Theater, 
New York, just before Christmas, I 
signed the company for a nationwide 
tour for the season 1956-57 which was 
planned for 10 weeks but probably 
will be extended to 15 or 16. Mar- 
jorie Tallchief and George Skibine, 
on leave from the Marquis de Cuevas 
Ballet in Paris, will head the com- 
pany. 

Other additions to my roster are: 

Berl Senofsky, American violinist, 
who won the Queen Elizabeth Con- 
test in Brussels last June, the first 
American violinist to win this coveted 
award. During the current winter sea- 
son, Mr. Senofsky is concertizing 
widely in Europe. In August and 
September, 1956, he will make a tour 
of 25 concerts in six South American 
countries and then return home for 
his first American tour. More than 
a dozen leading symphony orchestras 
already have engaged him as soloist 
for the season 1956-57. 

Louis Kentner, noted British pian- 
ist, will make his first tour of North 
America during November and De- 
cember, 1956. He has made many 
recordings — as soloist, jointly with 
Yehudi Menuhin, and with orchestras. 

The American baritone, Thomas L. 
Thomas, well-known through his 
many concert, television and radio 
performances, will concertize this 
spring in the British Isles and, after 
his American season, will depart in 
March, 1957, for a four months tour 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Orient. 

The sensationally successful Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, which won 
millions of new friends on their sold- 
out ten weeks tour in the fall of 1955 
(including four sold-out New York 


(Continued on page 83) 
























































































Hurok 
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and in Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. 
Leonard Warren scored one of the 


greatest successes of his career in his 
first performance of Scarpia_ in 


“Tosca” at the Metropolitan, where 
he also was heard in “Andrea Che- 
nier”, “Ballo in Maschera”, “Trova- 
tore”, “Rigoletto”, and “La Forza 
del Destino”. The baritone also sang 
with the San Francisco and New 
Orleans operas and made an exten- 
sive concert tour. 

Patrice Munsel was heard in “Cosi 
fan tutte” and “Fledermaus” at the 
Metropolitan and made a number of 
top appearances on television. The 
Metropolitan announced earlier this 
spring a revival of Offenbach’s “La 
Perichole” for the soprano next sea- 
son. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony’s musi- 

cal director, William Steinberg, again 
presided over a distinguished season 
and conducted extensively abroad. 
The Concertgebouw of Amsterdam 
invited Mr. Steinberg to conduct a 
Beethoven cycle last May and he 
also appeared with orchestras in 
Rome, Munich, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna and Zurich and with the 
Los Angeles Symphony. 
_ Isaac Stern made headlines when 
it was announced he was the first 
American artist to be invited to visit 
Russia in 11 years. The violinist will 
leave for a five-week tour there in 
late April following his usual crowd- 
ed American schedule which includes 
appearances with 16 orchestras. 

Blanche Thebom sang a_ varied 
repertoire at the Met ranging from 
“Carmen” through Amneris in “Aida”, 
Giuletta in “Tales of Hoffmann” 
and Marina in “Boris Godounov”, to 
Dorabella in “Cosi fan tutte” and 
Prince Orlovsky in “Fledermaus”. 
Andres Segovia and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky both played extensive concert 
tours, and the Choir of the Academy 
of Santa Cecilia visited the United 
States for the first time under the 
aegis of Mr. Hurok. 

Roberta Peters starred at the Met- 
ropolitan in the revivals of “Don 
Pasquale” and “The Magic Flute”, 
and the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
staged “Lakme” for her. At the 
Metropolitan, too, Miss Peters scored 
in her first “Lucia” there and her 
first Olympia in “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” 

Hilde Gueden made her annual 
appearances at the Salzburg Festival 
and the Vienna State Opera before 
returning to the Metropolitan to sing 
in the new “Rosenkavalier” and also 
appeared in “Pasquale”, “Rigoletto”, 
and “Boheme”. Jerome Hines reas- 
serted his eminence at the Metro- 
politan as Boris, Sarastro in “The 
Magic Flute” -and Mephistofeles, 
among other roles. He also appeared 
frequently on the “Voice of Fire- 
stone” and in over 40 concerts in the 
United States. 

Mattiwilda Dobbs, after a tour of 
Australia, made her American oper- 
atic debut with the San Francisco 
Opera in “Cog d’Or”. In February 
the Metropolitan announced Miss 
Dobbs’ engagement there for next 
season. The coloratura will be heard 
this spring in opera at Covent Gar- 
den and in concert in Spain, France, 
‘Scandinavia and Germany. This 
summer she will sing both Constanza 
in “The Abduction from the Seraglio” 
and the Queen of the Night at 
Glyndebourne. 

The lyric tenor, Cesare Valletti, 
undertook his _ first Metropolitan 
“Don Pasquale” and “Cosi fan 
tutte”, scoring in both, and sang a 
number of recitals in the United 
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States and Canada. He returns to La 
Scala in May but will be back in 
North America next season. 

Pianists Friedrich Gulda, from 
Vienna, and Maria Tipo, from 
Naples, impressed in return concert 
tours here as did Israeli violinist Ivry 
Gitlis, making his American bow. 
Alexandra Danilova and her Dance 
Ensemble presented their “Great 
Moments of Ballet” across the coun- 
try to appreciative audiences, and 
Carlo Maria Giulini, of La Scala, 
came to guest-conduct the Chicago 
Symphony. 

Next season Mr. Hurok is import- 
ing a number of new artists and 
attractions. Already announced are 
the all-male, 75-voice National Swed- 
ish Chorus (KFUM); the Irish tenor 
of Covent Garden, James Johnston; 
the Spanish soprano Pilar Lorengar; 
and Daniel Barenboim, widely-ac- 
claimed 13-year-old piano prodigy. 
Also making his American bow will 
be famous Bulgarian basso, Boris 
Christoff. 

The Yugoslav State Company, Kolo 
from Belgrade, will pay its first visit 
to North America, and London’s dis- 
tinguished Old Vic will return in a 
repertoire of Shakespeare. Mr. Hurok 
is now in Europe and is expected to 
return with a sheaf of surprises for 
the American public. 


National Artists List 


Luben Vichey, president of Na- 
tional Artists Corporation, is proud 
to announce that the following artists 
and special attractions will be repre- 
sented by NAC for the season 1956- 
57. 

Sopranos: Adele Addison, Laura 
Castellano, Madelaine Chambers, Su- 
zanne Danco, Vivian Della Chiesa, 
*Victoria de los Angeles, *Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Jean Fenn, *Hilde Gueden, 
Irene Jordan, *Pilar Lorengar, Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, *Patrice Munsel, 
Herva Nelli, Birgit Nilsson, *Roberta 
Peters, Beverly Sills, Astrid Varnay, 
Marlys Watters. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Gloria Lane, Ro- 


salind Nadell, Nell Rankin, Lorna 
Sydney, *Blanche Thebom. 
Contraltos: *Marian Anderson, 


Jean Madeira, Claramae Turner. 

Tenors: Kurt Baum, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, John Druary, Walter Frede- 
ricks, Thomas Hayward, *James 
Johnston, James Melton, *Jan Peerce, 
Robert Rounseville, *Cesare Valletti, 
Richard Verreau. 

Baritones: Frank Guarrera, Mack 
Harrell, Morley Meredith, Robert 
Merrill, James Pease, Hugh Thomp- 
son, *Leonard Warren. 

Bass-baritones: *Boris Christoff, 
Tito Gobbi, *Jerome Hines, Bruce 
MacKay, Nicola Moscona, Carl Pa- 
langi. 

Violinists: Anahid Ajemian, Nor- 
man Carol, *Ivry Gitlis, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Julian Olevsky, Benno Rabinof, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Aaron Rosand, Os- 
car Shumsky, *Isaac Stern, Joseph 
Szigeti, Ruben Varga, Maurice Wilk. 

Cellists: Raya Garbousova, *Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Joseph Schuster. 

Guitarist: *Andres Segovia. 

French Horn: Joseph Eger. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 


Ensembles: Alard Quartet, Alma 
Trio, Eger Players, Griller String 
Quartet. 

Pianists: Maro Ajemian, Gina 


Bachauer, *Daniel Barenboim, Toba 
Brill, Barbara Custance, Henri Deer- 
ing, Cor de Groot, Joerg Demus, 
Sidney Foster, Jakob Gimpel, Jean 
Graham, *Friedrich Gulda, Jean- 
nette Haien, Heinz Hammerman, 
Amparo Iturbi, Jose Iturbi, Jacob 
Lateiner, Seymour Lipkin, Robert 
Mueller, *Artur Rubinstein, Ruth 
Slenczynska, Eugenia Snow, Gon- 


zalo Soriano, 
ander Uninsky. 
Duo-pianists; Ferrante and Teicher, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Nelson 
and Neal, Roman Sisters. 
Special attractions — Dance: *An- 


*Maria Tipo, Alex- 


tonio and his Spanish Ballet, *Ballet 
Theater, *Kovach and Rabovsky and 
company, Iva_ Kitchell (available 


1957-58), Carola Goya and Matteo, 
Gregory and Strong. Instrumental: 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (first 
American tour), *Vienna String 
Symphony, Salzedo Ensemble (two 
harps, flute, cello, piano), Maro and 
Anahid Ajemian, The Rabinofs, Stan 
Freeman — “pianist-humorist,” Boris 
Goldovsky — “Piano Portraits”. 
Theater: *Old Vic. Vocal: Goldovsky 
Opera Theater — “The Secret Mar- 
riage” in English, An Evening with 
Johann Strauss, *National Swedish 
Chorus (KFUM), Singing Boys of 
Norway, *Vienna Choir Boys, The 
Engelkinder (musical family from 
Tyrol), Continental-Aires, Men of 
Song, Marais and Miranda, Gilbert 
and Sullivan Duo, Adriana and Paul 
Knowles. 


* By arrangement with S. Hurok. 


Civie Concert Service 
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highly personalized type of service 
through our new regional plan of 
field operation. We are confident that 
through this plan we will realize our 
broad objectives and that it will prove 
to be the vehicle to carry us into a 








Newman-Kraft 
Ruth Hokanson 


Concert Associates 


When Colbert-LaBerge and Lauren 
& Hokanson joined forces to form 
Concert Associates, Inc., last July, 
they did so with several objectives 
in mind: one, to create a broader 
base of operations whereby artists 
could reap the double advantage of 
a personalized representation and a 
substantial organization; two, to give 
soloists and ensembles on its roster 
a complete managerial service actively 
operative both in America and 
abroad; three, to create, through the 
diversified interests and specialties of 
the four directors, a rounded yet 
select list offering sponsors choice 
artists and ensembles in every cate- 
gory; four, to function in such a 





period of great expansion. 

Expansion, in our terms, simply 
means more cities with organized 
audiences operating under the Civic 
Music Plan. This in turn means more 
concert bookings each year. The re- 
sult—more opportunities and, there. 
fore, greater incentive for qualified 
young artists to undertake profes. 
sional careers and a better potential 
return on their investment in time 
and labors of preparation for the 
artists who are already well on the 
way or have become the leading per- 
formers in their various fields. 

For example, within the past three 
months, 36 new Associations in 16 
states have been added. At the na- 
tional average of five concerts per 
Association per year, this means 180 
more engagements for distribution 
next season among the broad ranks 
of the artists available to fill them. 
Furthermore, it means that approxi- 
mately 35,000 new concert-goers have 
been added to those millions of 
Americans who already _ regularly 
attend concerts with great inspiration 
and pleasure. 

This is but the beginning. With 
our objectives clearly defined — with 
the largest, most enthusiastic and de- 
termined staff of field representatives 
in our history—with leadership that 
is dedicated, flexible and alert to the 
changing times, and with a public 
that is eager to have concerts the 
“Organized Audience way”, the fu- 
ture of our business looks bright 
indeed. 


Henry and Ann 
Colbert 





James Abresch 
Janet Lauren 


fashion that stellar careers in full 
bloom might be promoted without 
neglecting the development of worth- 
while new talent. 

At this writing, CAI is barely 
seven months old, but it feels it has 
made substantial strides toward all of 
its professed goals. 

New artists added to the joint ros- 
ter since the establishment of 
combined firm include Betty Allen, 
American mezzo-soprano; Philippe 
Entremont, French pianist; the Rob- 
ert Joffrey Theatre Dancers; Zara 
Nelsova, cellist, and the Smetana 
Quartet from Prague. 

European ensembles making their 
first American appearances during 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Bruno 
Kurt Weinhold, vice-president 
of Columbia Artists 


Kurt Weinhold 


(Continued from page 81) 

concerts and two appearances on the 
Ed Sullivan Show), will return for an 
even longer tour during the spring 
of 1957 which will take them for the 
first time to the South, West and 
Northwest. 

Yehudi Menuhin will take a sab- 
batical from the United States during 
the season 1956-57 to catch up with 
the many demands for his appear- 
ances in Europe, South Africa, 
Israel, the Near East, and the Orient. 
He will return here for an extensive 
tour in the fall of 1957. 

After participating in the Glynde- 
bourne Festival and making history 
in the shadows of Athens’ Acropolis 





Bruno Studio 


David Ferguson, president of 
Community Concerts 


by singing her famed Orfeo, Rise 
Stevens was the star in three new 
Metropolitan productions. She sang 
Giulietta in “The Tales of Hoffman”, 
which opened the Metropolitan sea- 
son, and the leading roles in the 
revival of “Der Rosenkavalier” and 
“Samson and Delilah”, in addition to 
“Carmen”. Appearances as_ soloist 
with symphony orchestras, numerous 
recitals and television performances 
rounded out another solidly booked 
season. During 1956-57, more exten- 
sive concert tours are scheduled, in- 
cluding the Pacific Coast. ° 

A unique position on the American 
concert stage belongs to Alec Temple- 
ton, pianist, composer, and musical 
wit. Millions of his admirers were 
given a rare treat by being invited to 
his Connecticut home on the “Wide 
Wide World” television show on New 
Year's Day. 

Lisa Della Casa, Swiss star of the 
Metropolitan Opera, reaped acclaim 
for her interpretation of the Mar- 
schallin in the revival of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”. After summer and spring 
opera seasons in Europe and South 
America, she returns to American 
musical scene from November until 
March. At the Metropolitan, she will 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown 


(Continued from page 81) 
Sibylla, mother of Sweden’s youthful 
Crown Prince. 

An event of high musical interest 
will be the introduction of the Festival 
Quartet, a collaboration of four emi- 
nent soloists, who are joining to- 
gether to perform the music, rarely 
heard but rich in content, that is 
available to a piano quartet. Victor 
Babin, pianist; William Primrose, 
violist; Szymon Goldberg, violinist, 
and Nikolai Graudan, ‘cellist, are 
merging their talents for this special 
tour, recalling memories of the Bauer 
Quartet that flourished a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Mantovani, the popular recording 
maestro, returns from England to 
make a second American tour with 
his orchestra. Mantovani had an ex- 
traordinary success in his initial visit 
last year and is routed coast to coast 
from October through December. 

Warm and affectionate honors have 
come to Lily Pons, celebrating her 
25th season at the Metropolitan Opera 
and as a reigning world-favorite 
singer. After a summer holiday, she 
will open an autumn tour as soloist 
at the Worcester Festival Oct. 19 
under Eugene Ormandy’s direction. 
She will give recitals in many prin- 
cipal cities thereafter. 

Jussi Bjoerling will return from 
Sweden in late September to rejoin 
the Chicago Lyric Theater. He will 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera later 
in the season and give many concerts. 
The noted tenor will make a flying 
trip here in midsummer to sing al 





Marion Evans, vice-president 
of Community Concerts 


fresco concerts for the first time. 

New to the Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown roster this year is the cele- 
brated pianist Alexander Brailowsky 
who opens his tour in early Novem- 
ber in New Orleans. He will play 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony on Jan. 2, and 4 and 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
March 29 and 30. 

Also new to the list is the popular 
American soprano Elaine Malbin 
who was recently acclaimed for her 
highly moving performance in the 
NBC Opera television production of 
“Madam Butterfly”. Miss Malbin 
opens the summer season at Robin 
Hood Dell in Philadelphia in a con- 
cert version of “La Traviata” under 
Eugene Ormendy’s direction, this 
engagement being a repeat of a re- 
cently admired performance in the 
Academy of Music with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Massimo Amifitheatrof, ‘cellist, and 
Ornella Santoliquido, pianist, well- 
remembered performers from the 
brilliant tours of the Virtuosi di 
Roma, come back next season as the 
Duo di Roma, in joint recitals to be 
booked in January, February and 
March. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Andre Mertens, vice-president 
of Columbia Artists 


Andre Mertens 
(Continued from page 81) 
would stagnate in opera, in concert, 
and on radio and television. 

For the individual artist in the 
United States, opportunities to de- 
velop and to find the right audience 
increase yearly. Because I make an- 
nual trips to Europe, visiting every 
major music center and every lead- 
ing festival on the Continent and in 
the British Isles, I have a _ strong 
basis of comparison. Without quali- 
fication, I am convinced that the 
United States leads in talent, in all 
aspects of training and opportunities 





C. Bennett Moore 
Herbert O. Fox, vice-president 
of Community Concerts 


to fledgling artists, to those advanc- 
ing to the top and to those long es- 
tablished in the field of music. But 
I do want to emphasize that as we in 
this country grow in musical stature 
and recognition, as the competition 
develops and our standards of art 
become more and more exacting, 
only outstanding talent has any kind 
of chance of attaining success. The 
individual must be gifted, disciplined, 
a true and dedicated artist. Without 
those traits, he or she will not rise 
above mediocrity, and mediocrity has 
(Continued on page 102) 






Leverett Wright, vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia Artists 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd 


(Continued from page 81) 

von Karajan, arrived for its first 
American appearances in October and 
played 24 concerts throughout the 
East and Midwest and in Canada, 
including four in Carnegie Hall. 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd also pre- 
sented the Boston Symphony, under 
the direction of Charles Munch, on 
a two-and-one-half-week tour of the 
South and Midwest last fall. During 
the 1956-57 season it will offer the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the 
direction of Eugene Ormandy on 
a coast-to-coast tour in May of 1957. 

By special arrangement with the 
parent organization, Judson, O'Neill 
& Judd also present the Boston Pops 
Tour Orchestra. Under the direction 
of Arthur Fiedler, the Pops played 
its way to the West Coast and back 
for the first time this season, its 
fourth consecutive year of touring. 
Another extensive tour is scheduled 
for 1956-57, this time south to Flor- 
ida, west to Denver, and north to 
Montreal. 

Fourteen of the continent’s leading 
symphonies — New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Detroit, Dallas, Denver, 
Toronto and Utah—featured Heifetz 
on his current sold-out North Amer- 
ican tour. At the conclusion of his 
spring tour of Europe in June, the 
violinist is taking a sabbatical for the 
1956-57 season. 

Rudolf Serkin broke all records 
when he made his first appearances 
at Tanglewood last summer. Other 
engagements during this period were 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the Robin Hood Dell, the Stadium 
Symphony at the Lewisohn Stadium 
and the Chicago Symphony at Ravinia 
Park. The pianist opened the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony season 
by playing three Mozart concerti, 
and honored the composer’s bicen- 
tennial again by playing three differ- 
ent works with chamber orchestra at 
New York’s Hunter College. 

Robert Casadesus marked the 2Ist 
year of his appearances in North 
America this season by performing as 
soloist with 11 major orchestras. With 
his wife, Gaby, and his son, Jean, he 
made a joint appearance with the 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony and 
the Kansas City Philharmonic. In 
addition to his own solo recitals, the 
pianist also played a limited number 
of joint recitals with his wife. 

Beginning his 17th American sea- 
son in January, Zino Francescatti is 
currently filling a sold-out concert 
tour which includes appearances with 
the New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Dallas and Montreal sym- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Kenneth Allen 


Kenneth Allen Associates will 
introduce several new artists and 
attractions to America during the 
1956-57 season. Sergio Perticaroli’s 
first American tour has already been 
announced. This _ brilliant young 
Roman pianist will make his debut 
with the Cincinnati Symphony in the 
Khachaturian concerto, and his first 
season will not extend beyond No- 
vember. Also making first American 
tours in the fall are I Solisti di 
Zagreb, chamber music group of 17 
with the well known Antonio Janigro, 
conductor and cello soloist, and a 
baritone soloist; and, from France, 
Lycette Darsonval, premiere dan- 
seuse of the Paris Opera with her 


“Paris Ballet” for a three-month tour 
starting in October. 

Brian Sullivan, whose radio and TV 
engagements have for the past few 
years been taken care of by Kenneth 
Allen Associates, now joins them for 
concert management as well. The 
Fine Arts String Quartet will be 
available throughout the season and 
will also perform special concerts with 
Reginald Kell, clarinetist. The Amer- 
ican Piano Trio (touring with their 
own pianos) and De La Fuente and 
Stessin, violin and piano duo, are also 
new to the Allen list. 

Kenneth Allen Associates will book 
The Shakespearewrights in their first 
American tour after three years of 
success in New York City as a Shakes- 
pearean repertory company, and, in 
addition, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, in association with David 
Libidins. 

Other artists represented by Ken- 
neth Allen Associates are: Jeanette 
MacDonald; Lauritz Melchior; Oscar 
Levant; Smeterlin; Appleton & Field; 
Stecher & Horowitz; Sylvia Marlowe; 
Ricardo Odnoposoff; Virgil Thomson 
as conductor and also as _ lecturer; 
conductors Gustave Haenschen and 
Carmen Dragon; the Roger Wagner 
Chorale (making their first transcon- 
tinental tour this season); Serge 
Jaroff’s Original Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers; the Columbus Boy- 
choir; the Rondoliers; Pearl Primus 
Dance Company; and, for radio and 
television only, Jerome Hines. 
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Herbert Barrett (left) and Siegfried Hearst 


Herbert Barrett 


Fourteen solo artists, six special 
attractions, and twenty conductors, 
make up the Herbert Barrett Manage- 
ment list for Season 1956-57. 

Herbert Barrett announced that 
Siegfried Hearst, one of the best 
known men in the concert field and 
an executive for the past 25 years 
with the National Concert and Artists 
Corporation, will join with him in 
the direction of the management. 

Wilhelm Backhaus, Guiomar No- 
vaes, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Moura 
Lympany and Stell Andersen are the 
pianists represented by the company. 
Bidu Sayao, Inge Borkh, Eva Likova, 
Martial Singher, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
and Richard Lewis are the singers. 
Joseph Fuchs, violinist, and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, are other 
noted artists who continue their rep- 
resentation under this management. 

Mr. Backhaus will be on sabbatical 
from July, 1956, until January, 1958, 
accepting no engagements during 
that period. His tour for 1955-56 is 
completely sold out. Mme. Novaes 
will tour this country from October 
through mid-December, 1956. Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch will be here from Jan. 
10 to the end of February, 1957. 
Miss Lympany will introduce a new 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra by 
Khachaturian whose piano concerto 
she recorded and introduced through- 


84 


out Europe. Miss Andersen will intro- 
duce a new piano concerto by Darius 
Milhaud which was dedicated to her. 

Mme. Sayao will concentrate chief- 
ly next season on recital and orches- 
tral appearances. Miss Borkh, who 
has starred in her third consecutive 
season with the San Francisco Opera, 
appeared again with the New Orleans 
Opera and was re-engaged for her 
third consecutive season there, was 
soloist for two pairs of concerts this 
season with the Chicago Symphony, 
appeared with the Buffalo Symphony, 
at the Cincinnati and the Ann Arbor 
festivals and will be a featured solo- 
ist at the Stratford Festival, Canada, 
as well as at Hollywood Bowl and 
the Ravinia Festival. She will return 
next fall for another sold-out tour. 
Mr. Singher has had a banner year 
at the Metropolitan Opera as well as 
in recital and as soloist with major 
orchestras. Richard Lewis, star of 
Covent Garden, will return as leading 
tenor of the San Francisco Opera 
Company next fall and continue with 
a series of concert engagements. Eva 
Likova, soprano, has been singing 
with the Barcelona Opera, and ap- 
peared last summer at Lewisohn 
Stadium, the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera, the New Orleans Opera, and 
in opera in San Francisco, Hartford, 
Chattanooga, and Kansas City. She 
has also sung many recitals in this 


Willard Matthews 


Concert Management Willard Mat- 
thews announces that the following 
artists will appear under its banner 
for the 1956-57 season: 

Harold Cone, pianist-composer, has 
been engaged to appear under the 
baton of Pierre Monteux at the 
Lewisohn Stadium this summer, fol- 
lowing with appearances in the south 
and mid-west in concert. Gregory 
Bemko, cellist, is now fulfilling an 
extensive concert tour of Europe, in- 
cluding appearances in England, 
France, Italy and the Netherlands. 
He will return to the U.S. shortly and 
will continue his activities as con- 
cert cellist on various summer col- 
lege courses and festivals. 

Laszlo Steinhardt, violinist, will 
leave the U.S. around the middle of 
April to fulfill a tour of the Far 
East, which will include the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Singapore and Malaya. 

Robert “Fiddler” Beers, America’s 
foremost concert fiddler, will tour 
throughout the middle and northwest 
during the summer months and dur- 
ing November and December, 1956, 
as well as February and March, 1957. 
“Fiddler” Beers has fulfilled during 
the past season over 80 concerts, pre- 
senting his unusual and _ interesting 
program. Joseph Lockett, pianist, will 
appear at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., in March 
of this year following his return from 
a tour of the southern colleges and 
schools. 

Abba Leifer, organist, has been ful- 
filling numerous engagements in Chi- 
cago and vicinity during the past sea- 
son. He will tour throughout the 
United States during the coming sea- 
son under various A.G.O. organiza- 
tions. 

Florence Mercur, pianist, has just 
returned from engagements in Ala- 
bama and Louisiana and will tour 
through the northwest during June 
and July, fulfilling summer colleges 
engagements. John Higgins, baritone, 





Willard Matthews 


has been engaged to appear at the 
Bob Jones College, Washington Uni- 
versity, Greenbrier College and 
Grove City College, for spring ap- 
pearances. He will tour through the 
middle west during the early part of 
next season, appearing at schools and 
colleges. 

Harriet Richardson, organist, has 
concertized throughout New England 
and will appear in recitals at colleges 
and universities during the coming 
season, as well as various A.G.O.’s, 
Milton Schuster, tenor, will fulfill 
summer operetta dates during June, 
July and August, including Asbury 
Park, Hyannis and Valley Forge. 

Jeanette Urbain, lyric soprano, has 
been concertizing throughout the 
middle west during the past season, 
and will tour various colleges and 
universities during the fall and win- 
ter of 1956-57 

Levin and McGraw, piano duetists, 
have just completed a four-week tour 
of colleges and universities for the 
University of Minnesota. During the 
summer months, they will tour vari- 
ous schools throughout the eastern 
seaboard and south. Janne Janesco, 
dramatic soprano, will make a tour 
of Canada and Alaska, during the 
fall of 1956 and return to the U.S. 
for a tour in spring of 1957. 





country, Canada and Puerto Rico. 

Lukas Foss’ opera, “Griffelkin”, 
was produced with great success by 
the NBC Opera Theater. His “Song 
of Songs” was performed by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and he 
conducted and played his own piano 
concerto with orchestras in Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
and major cities in Europe 

Special attractions, which will be 
heard in series in New York as well 
as on tours throughout the country, 
will be the Bach Aria Group, Wil- 
liam H. Scheide, director, in pro- 
grams devoted to the music of J. S. 
Bach; the American Opera Society, 
Arnold U. Gamson, conductor, which 
will present a series in New York 
and also a production of Offenbach’s 
“La Perichole” with distinguished 
soloists, chorus and orchestra on 
tour; the joint recital of Inge Borkh 
with Alexander Welitsch, baritone; 
the New York Woodwind Quintet; 
the New Music Quartet; the joint re- 
cital of Jacques de Menasce, com- 
poser-pianist, and Lillian Fuchs, viol- 
ist; and the Stradivarius Society, 
Gerald Warburg, director. 

The conductors department will 
also be a vital part of the company’s 
activities. Conductors include Carlos 
Chavez, Igor Markevitch, Georg 
Solti, Josef Krips, Desire Defauw, 
Nicolai Malko, Maurice Abravanel, 
Lukas Foss, Vittorio Gui, Irwin Hoff- 
man, Jonathan Sternberg, Martin 
Rich, Jacques Singer, Ernesto Bar- 
bini, Emil Cooper, Walter Ducloux, 
Thomas Mayer, Gerard Samuel, and 
Oliviero de Fabritiis. 


Artists who will be added to the 
list are The Singing Boys of Mexico 
(Ninos Cantores de Morelia), Ro- 
mano Picutti, director, whose first 
record was released by Period Rec- 
ords; and William Olvis, American 
tenor, who will appear in the new 
Helen Morgan motion picture and 
will fill a number of opera and con- 
cert engagements including solo 
appearances with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. 


Albert Morini 


Albert Morini will bring back next 
season for its third transcontinental 
tour the Societa Corelli — 13 string 
instruments and piano. Also return- 
ing for its third tour will be the Duo 
di Roma—Ornella Santoliquido, pian- 
ist, and Massimo Amfitheatrof, cellist. 

Two new group attractions will be 
introduced by Albert Morini to Amer- 
ican and Canadian audiences during 
the 1956-57 season: the Ballets 
Basques de Biarritz, a colorful and 
exciting company of 27 dancers and 
musicians, available during the second 
half of the season, and The Little 
Gaelic Singers of County Derry, 4 
charming children’s choir of 25 
voices, directed by James McCafferty, 
available during the first half of the 
season. This will be the first tour of 
an Irish children’s choir in this coun- 
try. 
The Nieuw Amsterdam Trio and 
Percy Grainger, pianist-composer, will 
continue to be represented by Albert 
Morini and will be available for sum- 
mer, fall and winter appearances. 
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David W. Rubin 


David W. Rubin 


Artists Management 


With the 1956-57 season, we will 
have completed our first decade of 
service and activity in the manage- 
ment field. David W. Rubin Artists 
Management, Incorporated, is grate- 
ful for the public interest, the co- 
operation received from the many 
sponsors we have been privileged to 
serve, and the good will expressed 
by the other managerial firms. To 
our artists we owe a particular debt 
for their faith and confidence, and it 
is our hope to serve the public and 
our artists even more effectively in 
the future. 

Our expanded roster for 1956-57 
will offer greater variety while at the 
same time maintaining the highest 
level of musical performance with 
which this management has been as- 
sociated. New to our roster, and by 
special arrangement, are the world 
famed tenor, Ramon Vinay, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who is currently 
in Europe appearing at the leading 
opera houses in Italy, France, Ger- 


Ludwig Lustig 


Artists who have recently joined 
the Ludwig Lustig Management are: 
Peggy Bonini, lyric coloratura so- 
prano of the New York City Opera. 
She appeared with the Greater Denver 
Opera Association as Susanna in “The 
Marriage of Figaro” in January, and 
in the same role with the Pittsburgh 
Opera in February, opposite Cesare 
Siepi. During the spring season of 
the New York City Opera Company, 
she will do leading soprano roles in 
the two new productions, Mozart's 
“Impresario” and Liebermann’s 
“School for Wives”. 

Jacquelynne Moody, lyric colora- 
tura soprano, made her debut 
with the New York City Opera Com- 
pany last fall as Susanna in “The 
Marriage of Figaro”. Other assign- 
ments include Adele in “Die Fleder- 
maus”, Mrs. Ford in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor”, Marie in “The 
Bartered Bride” and Clorinda in “La 
Cenerentola”. She has appeared with 
the American Opera Society in 
Cherubini’s “Medea” and with the 
Fort Worth Opera Association in 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and “Die 
Fledermaus”. During the New York 
City Opera season, she will be heard 
in the two new productions, Mo- 
zart’s “The Impresario” and Lieber- 
mann’s “School for Wives”. 

Sandra Rosi, dramatic soprano, has 
returned from Italy where she ap- 
peared in opera, concert and radio. 
She will resume her activity in con- 
cert, opera and radio in this country. 

Howard Fried, tenor, who just re- 
turned from the tour with the Little 
Orchestra Society in Mozart’s “The 
Impresario” will join the New York 

ity Opera during its spring season. 

James Farrar, baritone, who is go- 
(Continued on page 112) 
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many and Austria, and who returns 
next season for further appearances 
in opera, concert and with symphony 
orchestra commencing in December, 
1956, and Giorgio Tozzi, Italo-Amer- 
ican bass also of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who will again appear there 
next season. For the coming season, 
Vinay in addition to his regular ac- 
tivities will make his television debut 
in the United States and Canada. 
Tozzi’s activity will be expanded next 
season to include recital and orches- 
tral appearances, recording and tele- 
Vision. 

Nicanor Zabaleta, famed Spanish 
harpist, will return to North America 
in February, 1957, for a transcon- 
tinental tour which will include or- 
chestral appearances as well as re- 
citals. 

The Claremont String Quartet who 
are performing this season the first 
American presentations of two new 
quartets by Shostakovich and a new 
quartet by Gliere, will make their 
first transcontinental tour commenc- 
ing in October. 

Eden and Wolkowisky, young Is- 
raeli duo-pianists who were brought 
to America by Vronsky and Babin 
for scholarship study at Aspen, Colo., 
will return to the United States next 
season for a limited tour. 

The New York Pro Musica An- 
tiqua, under the direction of Noah 
Greenberg, consists of 11 virtuoso 
singers and instrumentalists. Their 
authentic performances of old music 
in English, French and Italian will be 
offered on their forthcoming Amer- 
ican tour. 

Margaret Harshaw, a leading dra- 
matic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will be heard with orchestra 
and in recital during October, No- 
vember and December. In January, 


(Continued on page 130) 
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William L. Stein 


William L. Stein represents an 
increased list of artists including the 
following: 

Eunice Alberts, contralto, has been 
a leading member of the Chicago 
Lyric Theater. She also has appeared 
with the Houston Grand Opera, Cos- 
mopolitan Opera in San Francisco 
and the New England Opera Theater. 
She will return for the third consecu- 
tive year this summer to Aspen, Colo., 
and with the Bethlehem Bach Choir. 
Concert appearances in New York at 
Carnegie Hall, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and various other eastern 
cities will precede a short European 
tour in the late spring. 

Lucine Amara, with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera for the sixth consecutive 
season, has for the first time appeared 
in a leading part on opening night 
and has been chosen to sing Pamina 
under Bruno Walter in the Metro- 
politan’s revival of “The Magic 
Flute”, Feb. 23. Another new part for 





William Stein 


her this season will be Eva in “Die 
Meistersinger”. She also has _per- 
formed with other opera companies 
and in concert. She was guest artist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
“The Telephone Hour” and has sung 
at the Glyndebourne Festival, at the 
Royal Opera House in Stockholm, in 
radio appearances in Milan, and in 
Metropolitan recordings. For the 
summer, various engagements have 
been booked on the coast and the 
artist will appear for the first time 
as Tosca at Central City, Colo. She 

will return to the Metropolitan. 
Josephine Asaro has been heard 
extensively from coast to coast in 
both opera and concert. She has ap- 
peared with the New York City 
Center Opera. Suzanne Danco has 
(Continued on page 110) 





César Saerchinger 


Friedberg Management 


Before entering upon its 44th year, 
the Friedberg Management suffered 
a most grievous loss by the death of 
its revered senior artist, the pianist 
Carl Friedberg, brother of the bu- 
reau’s founder. For half a century 
Carl Friedberg had been not only one 
of the outstanding figures in an age 
of great artists, but an artistic guide 
and counsellor to the younger gen- 
eration and to those who have the 
duty of maintaining the high tradi- 
tions of this organization. 

As in past years, the Friedberg 
Management, now a corporate body, 
continues to represent a select num- 
ber of distinguished artists and con- 
cert groups whose names have long 
been familiar to the musical public, 
such as Myra Hess and Gyorgy San- 
dor, pianists; Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, duo-pianists; the Budapest 
String Quartet, the New York Trio; 
the American Chamber Orchestra, 
and the Westminster Choir. 

More recent additions to this list 
are two stars of the Metropolitan 
Opera: Zinka Milanov, soprano, and 
Herta Glaz, mezzo-soprano; also Ella- 
belle Davis, soprano, and Norman 
Farrow, baritone. The younger gener- 
ation of pianists is represented by 
Leonard Hungerford and Lilian Kal- 
lir, who now returns to the United 
States after two seasons of successes 
in Europe. 

During the coming season, Dame 
Myra Hess will return for another 
coast-to-coast tour, which is already 
fully booked. It will comprise appear- 
ances with major orchestras from 
New York to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Gyorgy Sandor, who is now 
located as artist-in-residence at the 
Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas, will fill engagements through- 

(Continued on page 110) 





Giesen and Boomer 


The Giesen and Boomer Inc. artist 
list, under the personal direction of 
Eastman Boomer, will offer the fol- 
lowing for the 1956-57 season: 

Anna Russell, international concert 
comedienne, will make her sixth tour 
of North America. In mid-April Miss 
Russell returns to London as star of 
her own show. At the end of the 
London run, the show will tour to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh 
and other major cities in Great 
Britain. Thereafter Miss Russell will 
concertize in several European capi- 
tals before returning to America to 
resume her tour in February, 1957. 
During the present season Miss Rus- 
sell scheduled two New York recitals 
at Town Hall, and the demand for 
tickets was so great that a third has 
been scheduled for March 18. Assist- 
ing Miss Russell on this date will be 
Jimmy Carroll and his Anti Antiqua 
Musici. Climbing to the top of the 
national best-seller list is Miss Rus- 
sell’s book “The Power of Being A 
Positive Stinker”. 


Music by Three, featuring Wilbur 
Evans, baritone; Victoria Sherry, so- 
prano; and Roland Fiore, pianist- 
composer, will make a coast-to-coast 
tour in the fall. All three artists, well- 
known in concert and Broadway 
circles, will offer in the latter half of 
their program vignettes from Broad- 
way shows they have starred in. 

Imported from South America is 
Hernan Pelayo, Chilean baritone of 
the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. 
Mr. Pelayo is known in this country 
through his recordings in Spanish for 
RCA Victor and SMC Pro-Arte and 
will make an extensive tour starting 
in October. Mr. Pelayo will also be 
available with Nina Dova, soprano, 
in joint recital. 

William Clauson, balladeer-guitar- 
ist, protege of Richard Crooks and 
Carl Sandburg, will make a limited 
tour in the spring of 1957. In Feb- 
ruary, on completion of his trans- 
continental tour, including major con- 
cert series in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Shreveport, Dallas, etc., Mr. 
Clauson will return to London as star 
of “Wild Grows the Heather”, an 








Eastman Boomer 


operetta based on James Barrie's 
“The Little Minister”. In April this 
year his first LP for RCA Victor will 
be released. In the summer of 1957, 
Mr. Clauson will make a four-month 
tour of Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand under the auspices of the 
Australian Broadcasting and New 
Zealand Broadcasting Commissions. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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FRANK COOKE 


TENOR 








“PURE GOLD .....AN EXTRAORDINARY VOICE’ 


E. D.. NEW YORK TIMES, FEB. 3, 1956 


“Frank Cooke, who made his formal New York debut last night... has an appeal- 
ite Eyfic S0MOr VOLGE ... . 6 cee ss . . . pure gold. His voice has the character- 
istic timbre of a light Irish tenor and spontaneous lyric manner. . . . He showed 
astonishing breath control and an ability to sustain the longest phrases with no ap- 
parent effort. ... He sang with almost Italianate fervor and sensuous joy in the 
music. ... It is an extraordinary voice.” E. D.. NEW YORK TIMES, FEB. 3, 1956 


“Frank Cooke, a tenor with an extraordinary voice. ... His singing of Puccini in- 


dicated ... that his voice might elicit “bravos” in many an opera house.” 
A. H., NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, FEB. 3, 1956 
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Louis Biancolli 
New York World Telegram & § 
Jan. 11, 1956 


he 
URLEY 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 


AS ELVIRA IN “I PURITANI” 
(American Opera Society) 


"Distinguished 
herself as 
singing actress... 


Miles Kastendieck, 
New York Journal-American 


Nov. 


9, 1955 


"Exciting vocalism ... 
jubilant ovation." 


AS ELVIRA IN "I PURITANI"’ (American Opera Society) 


Singing with accuracy, beauty of tone, and an almost intuitive understanding of the Bellini line, Miss 


Hurley made a touching and memorable Elvira. 
for display; they were made to convey feeling.” 


“Miss Hurley 


The coloratura passages were not turned into epportun! ties 
foward Taubman, New York Times, Januar 1956 


. is a coloratura trapeze artist of the surest footing. In addition, her 


tones were pointed 
as barbs, luminous as opals, and her pitches struck dead center. . . . In the mad scene aria, her voice in- 
scribed only the most delicate and dainty aural circles.’ : , 
Jay S. Harrison, New York Herald Tribune, January 11, 1956 
“Cheering . . . rang out from all sides last night, much of it occasioned by the exciting vocalism 


Laurel Hurley. Singing the prodigiously taxing role of Elvira, the trim and pretty Metropolitan soprano 
soared to new heights of coloratura and fine-spun bel canto. She well deserved the jubilant ov ation. 
Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World Telegram and Sun, January 11, 1956 


] 
“Miss Hurley was remarkable in the ease and beauty with which she surmounted the di ficulties. And 
she interpreted the role of the uphappy heroine with poignant feeling and restraint.’ 
Harriett Johnson, N.Y. Post, January 11, 1956 
“‘Miss Hurley’s voice . . . is remarkably agile, accurate, and well controlled, and the poise and musical 
intelligence she exhibited in coping with Bellini’s classical phrases were altogether out of the ordinary. Her 
singing in the great second-act aria struck me as very nearly flawless, both in technique and in artistic taste. 


Winthrop Sargent, New Yorker, January 21, 1956 
“Laurel Hurley distinguished herself anew pd coping a with the 
singing Elvira.’ Miles Kastendieck, 5 
AS OLYMPIA IN "'THE TALES OF HOFFMANN" (Metropolitan Opera) 
**“As Olympia Miss Hurley was every inch a doll. She moved mechanically, and minced angular! 
stage in precisely the manner necessary . . . Her apposite stiffness, however, did not prevent Miss 
Hurley from unraveling her coloratura blithely and with precision. Like swallows her tones darted .. . and 
Miss Hurley struck pitches cleanly, clearly and with a resonance all bell-like and pure.” 
1., N.Y. Herald Tribune, De 
AS QUEEN OF THE NIGHT IN ''THE MAGIC FLUTE'’ (NBC-TV Opera) 


“I was deeply impressed by . . 


coloratura difficulties of 
Journal-American, January 11, 1956 


about the 


cember 26, 1955 


. the vocally agile and alluring Queen of the Night of Laurel Hurley.’ 
Louis Biancolli, N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun, January 16, 1956 

“Laurel Hurley (sang) brilliantly as Queen of the Night.” 

Miles Kastendieck, N.Y. Journal- 


American, Januar 


16, 1956 
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%* ... proved to be a vocally sure 
and diseiplined musician. Her 
singing is even, true in pitch, well 
controlled . . . a soundly trained 
singer.” 


J. B.. NEW YORK TIMES, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1956 





%* “...aclear voice... which she 
projects with remarkable control 
... This tall and handsome 
young woman is a most refined, 
intelligent singer. She knows how 
to create a mood, how to sustain 
it, and thereby give a convincing 
performance to a lyric. . . . The 
difficult ‘Aer Tranquillo’ from 
Mozart’s ‘Il Re Pastore’ she de- 
livered cleanly, hitting the high 
notes on the button.” 


R. B., NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1956 


“A MOST REFINED, INTELLIGENT SINGER” 


R.B., NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1956 


wor CHAVANNES 


SOPRANO 
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“An unusually fine 

bass voice with a brilliance 
and resonance not 

usual in the denizens 

of the bass clef." 


—The New York Times 


NORMAN 


New York City “As Figaro Norman Treigle was the prize of the evening, singing 
with suavity and virility.” 
New York Post 

New York City “The singing of Mr. Treigle was polished, rounded and 
remarkable.” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 
New Orleans As Gianni Schicchi: “Dominating was Norman Treigle . . . author: 
ity, amplitude, high style and magnificent singing—a masterly performance.” 

"Item" New Orleans 
Boston, Mass. “Here is a young artist to watch—a born actor, sure and 
inventive, a singer powerfully endowed.” 





Christian Science Monitor 


EXCLUSIVE 


MANAGEMENT 
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Leading Bass 
New York City Opera 


@ Recital 
@ Oratorio 


@ Soloist with 
Symphony Orchestras 


TREIGLE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘A voice of resonance and a wealth of quality.” 

Pittsburgh, Post Gazette 
Fi. Worth, Texas “The Figaro of Norman Treigle was a distinguished perform- 
ance with a blending of boundless assurance. The portrayal was graceful 
and forceful in characterization and the voice of rich sonority and expressive 
in dynamic gamut.” 





Ft. Worth, Star-Telegram 
Kansas City, Mo. Soloist with Kansas City Philharmonic. “The voice is 


resonant, of a most engaging quality and he sings with musical insight.” 
The Kansas City Times 





Mexico City “The young bass Norman Treigle impressed us greatly for the 
extraordinary beauty of his voice.” 


Mexico City "Excelsior" 


11 WEST 42nd ST. 
ROOM 1302 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Ronald A. Wilford 


Ronald A. Wilford 


During the season 1955-56, Ronald 
A. Wilford Associates, Inc., expanded 
its activities in the concert field. To 
the managerial roster were added the 
names of Anita Cerquetti, Italian 
soprano; Lucretia West, mezzo-so- 
prano; Michael Tree, young Amer- 
ican violinist; and Marcel Marceau, 
French pantomimist, who made his 
first American appearance at the 
Phoenix Theater in the early fall. 

Anita Cerquetti, young Italian so- 
prano, came to the United States last 
November specifically to make her 
American debut with the Chicago 
Lyric Theater, where she won ac- 
claim for her Amelia in “Un Ballo in 
MMaschera”. She is now in Italy for 
concert and operatic commitments, 
but she will be available in the United 
States next season. 

An active season for Ellen Faull, 
a leading soprano of the New York 
City Opera, included engagements 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera, 
the American Opera Society in New 
York, as well as oratorio and recital 
appearances throughout the country. 
She also will be heard with the New 
Orleans Opera and at the Cincinnati 
May Festival. 

Donald Gramm, young American 
bass-baritone heard annually with the 
nation’s major symphonies, is re- 
engaged time and again and continues 
to be a very popular recitalist on his 
cross-country tour. As a leading bass- 
baritone of the New York City Opera, 


he created the role of the Devil in 
the American premiere of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “The Golden Slippers” and sang 
for the first time the title role in 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” His 1956- 
57 bookings currently include several 
flying trips to Europe but he will also 
be available for appearances in the 
United States. 

Virginia Haskins, 
soprano well-known in concert, radio 
and television, is currently being 
booked for the 1956-57 season in 
North America. 

Marcel Marceau, French pantomi- 
mist, became an over-night sensation 
following his Phoenix Theater debut 
in New York last September, and he 
was moved to the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater to fulfill an extended en- 
gagement. Playing to sold-out houses, 
he has appeared for one- and two- 
week runs in major United States 
cities, taking time out for a _ three 
weeks tour of Japan. He also evoked 
tremendous response through his tele- 
vision appearances on “Producer’s 
Showcase” and “The Chevrolet 


lyric-coloratura 


Show”. It is tentatively planned for 
Marceau to return to the United 
States from November _ through 
March, 1956-57. 


In October and November, 1955, 
Pietro Scarpini, distinguished Italian 
pianist, completed his first tour of 
important American and Canadian 
cities, including appearances with the 
Montreal, Toronto, Cincinnati, and 
Dallas symphony orchestras as well 
as recitals in Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh. He will be available 
in the United States next season dur- 
ing November through January. 

The young violinist, Michael Tree, 
whose Carnegie Hall debut in 1954 
was among the most successful of the 
past decade, will be available in 
North America next season. 

Lucretia West, mezzo-soprano, is at 
present on an extensive European 
concert tour making solo appearances 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, the 
Munich Philharmonic, the Vienna 
Symphony and the Cologne Radio 
Orchestra, and singing in most of 
Europe’s important cities. She will be 
available in the United States during 
the summer and fall of 1956. 





Concert Associates 
(Continued from page 82) 
the coming season are the Vienna 
Octet and the Smetana Quartet. Re- 
turning to re-engagements here are 
the Quartetto Italiano, the Quintetto 
Boccherini, and the Hungarian Quar- 
tet, which continues to divide its time 
equally between Europe and Amer- 
ica. The Juilliard String Quartet, just 
returned from a record-breaking five 
months’ tour in Europe, assumes the 
post of quartet-in-residence at Aspen 
this summer and is scheduled for 
nationwide concerts in the fall. 
Soprano Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s 
debut appearances with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera this past fall was one of 
the triumphs of the season, and she 
returns to the company in the fall of 
1956, at which time she will fulfill 
concert engagements as well. 


Baritone Robert McFerrin cli- 
maxed recital tours in the United 
States and Canada with a brilliant 


Town Hall debut in December. Mc- 
Ferrin’s second season with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera includes first appear- 
ances in the title role of “Rigoletto”, 
and as Valentin in “Faust”. He also 
will repeat his Amonasro in “Aida”, 
in New York and on tour. 

Leslie Chabay returned to Europe 
in January for the first time since 
his arrival here in 1945, and his suc- 
cess has resulted in tours scheduled 


90 


for May and January of next season. 
Chabay will be Aspen’s tenor for the 
sixth successive season, and his Amer- 
ican activities include appearances 
with major orchestras, recitals, and a 
first appearance in opera in Havana. 
Betty Allen, now in France and Italy 
for 45 re-engagements, returns to the 
United States this spring for the Bos- 
ton Symphony and other orchestral 

(Continued on page 130) 


Inter-Allied Artists 


Ann Kullmer, director of Inter- 
Allied Artists Corp., in keeping with 
the policy which inaugurated the 
founding of the management four 
years ago—to introduce and further 
fine American artists in Europe and 
vice versa as well as to advise artists 
upon national musical interests and 
preferences — visited, during the 
1954-55 season the leading managers 


and impresarios of Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, France, Holland 


and England. The European trip was 
preceded by a transcontinental visit 
to our major orchestras as well as 
local managers and the results which 
have accrued are highly gratifying. 
The office reports that Inez Mat- 
thews, Negro mezzo-soprano, whose 
recording of Schubert’s “Dichter- 
liebe” was selected by the critics as 
one of the “Hundred Best Records of 


David Libidins 


For the season 1956-57 David 
Libidins Independent Concert Man- 
agement and Booking Office will be 
the exclusive booking agency for 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
Arrangements have been concluded 
with Kenneth Allen Associates where- 
by both offices will collaborate in 
this venture. The tour next season 
will be of about 25 weeks duration 
and the company expects to cover all 
of the United States. 

This office will continue to have 
under its management Vladimir Hor- 
Owitz; Wanda Landowska; Ruth Pos- 
selt, violinist; Istvan Nadas, pianist; 
and Igor Youskevitch, classic dancer. 

The recital department, which has 
been very active during the current 
season, will continue its operation 
during next season. 

Ballet Espagnol Teresa and Luis- 
illo were again booked for a tour of 
the United States this season, and as 
in their first tour here, have enjoyed 
a tremendous artistic success. Plans 
are under way to bring them back 
for the season 1957-58. 





Ann Kullmer 


the Year”, is currently making her 
second Scandinavian tour. Miss Mat- 
thews will make her debut in London 
on April 15 and then fulfill dates in 
South America. Her 1956-57 season 
is completely booked. 

Eunice Podis, pianist, played the 
Khachaturian Concerto, George Szell 
conducting, in her 40th appearance 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. Other 
performances of the Khachaturian 
work were with the Fort Wayne and 
Norfolk orchestras as well as with 
the Cleveland Orchestra in Hartford, 
Conn. In addition to other orchestral 
engagements and some 20 solo re- 
citals, Miss Podis gave her fifth Town 
Hall concert on Nov. 11 

Janos Starker played the Prokofieff 
and Schumann concertos with the 
Chicago Symphony, of which he is 
solo cellist. After completing a sea- 
son of heavy orchestral and solo per- 
formances, Mr. Starker will return 
to Europe this spring for the first 
time since coming to America and 
will make his British debut with 
the BBC in a solo recital. 

Claudette Sorel, young French- 
American pianist, toured extensively 
in the midwestern and northwestern 
states and is currently filling engage- 
ments in Europe where she will play 


in Sweden, Germany, Holland and 
England. 
Ginia Davis, soprano, scored in 


the title roles of “Pelleas and Meli- 


sande” and “Orfeo”, Pierre Monteux 
conducting, both in this country and 
in Europe. Miss Davis is currently 


in Europe where she has been ap- 
pearing in opera and concerts but, 
after the gala concert in Paris on 
March 21 in celebration of “La Nuit 
d’Electricite” when she will be the 
soloist with the Pasdeloup orches- 
tra, she will return for performances 
here. 

Theodore Bloomfield, young Amer- 








Maurice Seymour 


David Libidins 


ican conductor who is in his first 
year as musical director of the Port- 


land Symphony, has just been re- 
engaged for two more years. Mr. 
Bloomfield appeared as guest con- 


ductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
in two pairs of concerts this winter 
and will return to Europe for his 
third season there this spring. There- 
after he will fulfill engagements in 
South America during the summer. 

Joseph Hawthorne, newly appoint- 
ed musical director of the Toledo Or- 
chestra, has been re-engaged for the 
1956-57 season. In addition to his 
duties in Toledo, Mr. Hawthorne 
founded the newly organized Provy- 
incetown Symphony which gave its 
debut concert on Aug. 14. During the 
coming summer Mr. Hawthorne will 
conduct the Provincetown Symphony 
in a series of concerts on the Cape 
and eastern shore and on Sept. 11 
he will make his European debut with 
the Zurich Radio Orchestra. 

Also on the Inter-Allied Artists list 
are Sixten Ehrling, musical director 
of the Stockholm Royal Opera and 
Symphony Orchestra; conductor 
Sergiu Celibidache; Leslie Hodge, di- 
rector of the Phoenix Symphony, and 
Maurice Miles, conductor of the 
Yorkshire, England, Symphony. 





James Abresch 
Berenece Kazounoft 


Berenece Kazounoff 


For the new season, 1956-57, Ber- 
enece Kazounoff, Inc., Artists Man- 
agement, announces a list of artists 
which will include four distinguished 
chamber-music ensembles. 

The Parrenin String Quartet will 
begin their first coast to coast tour of 
North America on Nov. 1, conclud- 
ing Dec. 15, 1956. The Parrenin’s 
new recordings for Westminster Rec- 
ords will be released in February. 

The Trio de Bolzano began 
their first North American tour on 
Feb. 1, 1956. Due to excellent re- 
sponse and requests, the trio will re- 
turn for a second tour beginning 
Feb. 1, concluding March 15, 1957. 
The Trio di Bolzano’s many fine re- 
cordings are well-known to music- 
lovers. 

Trio alla Camera has only re- 
cently been signed for management 
and, to our knowledge, this is the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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WESTMINSTER RECORDS 





“MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA" 
In cooperation with Mrs. Merriweather Post 
FREE CONCERTS DAILY FOR STUDENTS VISITING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
April 27 thru May 30, 1956 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE TICKETS 


In conjunction with 


ch “MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA" 



































THE MERRIWEATHER POST CONTEST 

: To find America's outstanding instrumental soloist (open only to pianists, violinists, cel- 
“i ' lists and instruments for which there are concerti in the standard symphonic repertoire). 
ts For details write the National Symphony Orchestra 
ed 
. — 
é- SOUTHERN TOUR NORTHERN TOUR 
1S F 
C- f - 

March 1-24, 1957 December 3-16, 1956 
- ; EASTERN CANADA, NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 


with NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND 
Seymour Lipkin, Pianist 
Rachmaninoff Award Winner 
(Soloist on Southern tour only) 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH AND SOUTH 


CAROLINA, GEORGIA, FLORIDA, ALABAMA, RALPH BLACK 
MISSISSIPPI, TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY, LOUISIANA Manager 





For Information Write: 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1779 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 














February 15, 1956 








Demeter Zachareff 


Demeter Zachareff 


The Demeter Zachareff Concert 
Management has arranged appear- 
ances in the New England section for 
the famous Mozarteum Orchestra of 
Salzburg and is bringing it to Boston 
on March 15. 

Mr. Zachareff has presented a num- 
ber of Boston debut recitals in Jor- 
dan Hall where he also presented 
The Little Singers of Paris. Other 
recitalists will be William Stevens, in 
his third Boston appearance, and 
George Szpinalski, Polish-American 
violinist, on April 28. 

This office has arranged appear- 
ances for Brink-Pinkham, _ violin- 
harpsichord duo; the Cambridge Fes- 
tival Orchestra; the Boston Dance 
Theater, Jan Veen, director; and sent 
on tour through the East, South and 
Midwest the Boston quartet, the 
Cavaliers, who appeared in 26 col- 
leges and universities last summer. 

New artists Mr. Zachareff will rep- 
resent in the New England section 
are Jacqueline Bazinett, leading so- 
prano of the New England Opera 
Theater, with John Moriarty, pianist, 


and Josef N. Cobert, flutist; Miklos 
Schwalb, eminent pianist; John 
Hornor, baritone (the only male 
singer to win the Eleanor Steber 


award) with Tan Crone, young pian- 
ist from Amsterdam; and Christine 
Chvartazky, young pianist who made 
a deep impression in her recent Bos- 
ton debut recital. Other artists of im- 
portance are soon to be announced. 


Musieal Artists 


Artists, of which Susan 

director, specializes in 
dance attractions and personalities 
and reports increasing interest in 
dance presentations over the country, 
particularly in connection with sym- 
phony orchestras. 

The Jose Limon Dance Company 
makes its annual tour of this country, 
including re-engagements in some 
cities for the sixth time. This year 
they appeared with the Symphony of 
the Air at the Empire State Festival 
and the Hartford Symphony. Book- 
ings are scheduled with the Rochester 
Philharmonic and the Oklahoma City 
Symphony as well as with the Juil- 
liard Orchestra when they present 
Jose Limon’s new ballets especially 
commissioned by Juilliard for its 
Festival of Music and Dance. At 
Connecticut College, New London, 
other newly commissioned works will 
be given their first showing. CBC in 
Toronto gave Limon’s all-male _bal- 
let, “The Traitor”, its first complete 
TV showing on their “prestige” pro- 
gram. It has been requested by con- 
cert sponsors and will be given at 
Smith College, Vassar, and in Cleve- 
land during the March 1956 tour. 

Jean Leon Destine and Company 
whose “Festival in Haiti” is an exotic 
dance offering, tours year-round under 
the direction of Mr. Destine, who is 
director of the Nationale Troup Folk- 
lorique of Haiti. A two-month tour 
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of Europe was a part of their year’s 
activities which also included the CBS 
TV show “Adventure”, featuring Mr. 
Destine and his company in a pro- 
gram on Voodun, which he choreo- 
graphed and assisted in making up, 
and two engagements in Toronto to 
appear on CBC TV in major shows. 

Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglev- 
sky, stars of the New York City 
Ballet, drew 12,000 in their appear- 
ance with Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at Convention 
Hall. Capacity houses also greeted 
them in Buffalo, Rochester, Dayton 
and Washington. This summer they 
will _Present their “Ballet Pops Con- 
cert” in several outdoor concert ser- 
ies. The two artists appeared in South 
America this year with the Municipal 
Ballet of Rio under the sponsorship 
of the Intercultural Exchange Pro- 
gram. 

Paul Draper has filled 50 engage- 
ments in Texas, the Northwest and 
the West Coast, as well as Chicago 
and twice in Baltimore. Ruth and Paul 
Draper combine their talents. They 
are repeating their Broadway success 
to sold-out houses in major concert 
halls. 

American Mime Theatre, directed 
by Paul Curtis, a combination of 
mime and dance, has appeared in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh, and was featured in Art Fes- 
tivals at Cornell University. 

The Dance-Drama Company are 
touring with original ballets choreo- 
graphed for them by Todd Bolender, 
Sophie Maslow, Charles Weidman 
and others. Their “Diamond Backs” 
had its premiere on CBC TV Canada. 

Comic Opera Players are repeat- 
ing their success in Menotti’s “Old 
Maid and the Thief” and Bernstein’s 
“Trouble in Tahiti”. 

Individual performers represented 
by Musical Artists include Todd Bol- 
ender for choreography, Tanaquil 
LeClerq and Melissa Hayden for con- 
cert and orchestral appearances. 





Bruno of Hollywood 


Roberta Bailey 


Roberta Bailey 


During the 1955-56 season, Rob- 
erta Bailey brought to this country 
for his first American tour, Pierre 
Cochereau, organist of Notre Dame 
in Paris, who will end his two-month 


_ tour by playing the opening recital 


for the National Convention of the 
American Guild of Organists in New 
York in June. 

Virgil Fox, noted American organ- 
ist, played a full schedule of con- 
certs in the United States and Can- 
ada. He was soloist with the Toronto 
Symphony and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, under Mitro- 
poulos, in a final program dedicating 
the new organ at the Riverside 
Church in New York. He will have 
a European tour in the fall of 1956. 

Beatrice Krebs, mezzo-contralto, 
began her season with a debut recital 
in Town Hall. She will be soloist in 
April with the New York Philhar- 


(Continued on page 130) 





Klaus W. Kolmar 


William Morris Agency, Inc. 


The William Morris Agency, Inc.. 
Special Attractions Division, of which 
Klaus W. Kolmar is director, an- 
nounces the following special attrac- 
tions available for 1956-57: 

The Halle Orchestra, under Sir 
John Barbirolli, England’s oldest sym- 
phonic orchestra for the first time in 
the United States celebrating its cen- 


tenary year in the spring of 1957 
(presented by Stephen Rose and 
booked by the Special Attractions 


Division). 

The Carabinieri Band of Rome, 
the official band of the Italian Army, 
numbering 102 men and presenting 
an authentic program of Italian 
music and marches, making its Amer- 
ican debut in the fall of 1956 (pre- 
sented by Stephen Rose and booked 
by the William Morris Agency). 

The John Steinbeck Theater utiliz- 
ing the finest of Steinbeck’s writings. 
This dramatic package, staged by a 
prominent Broadway director will co- 
star Constance Bennett, Tod Andrews, 
Robert Strauss and Frank McHugh. 
October through December, 1956 
(presented by Stephen Rose and 
booked by the William Morris 
Agency, Inc., Special Attractions 
Division). 

Fred Waring and his Pennsylvan- 
ians; a complete musical show in the 
all-American way. Company of 50. 


Jose Greco and Company. In 
Europe, June 1956—January 1957. 
One of the world’s outstanding ex- 


ponents of Spanish dance returns to 
this country with a completely new 
presentation in February 1957. Com- 
pany of 20. 

National Ballet of Canada. An 
outstanding young company with an 
excellent corps de ballet. Company of 
62 with orchestra. First European 
tour in fall of 1956, returning to the 
United States in February and March, 
1957. 

Bil and Cora Baird Marionette 
Theater, a box-office hit in New York 
for their full-length version of “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves” plus 
favorites from their repertoire of over 
160 numbers. 

“Joyce Grenfell Requests the 
Pleasure”. A marked success in her 
first New York appearance the past 
season, this brilliant English comed- 
ienne returns with her one-woman 
show in the fall of 1956. 

The Marlowe Twins, 
twin duo-pianists. 

Florica Remetier, 
violin prodigy. 

Many artists on the William Mor- 
ris roster will be available for single 
bookings for orchestra benefits, fund- 
raising and other special occasions. 


A, Strok 


Under the management of A. Strok, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, 
will tour this country and Canada in 
October of this year. The pianist, 
Solomon, will make a coast-to-coast 
tour, commencing January, 1957, 


16-year-old 


nine-year-old 





through May. Under his exclusive 
management also is the American 
conductor Richard Korn and the vio- 
linist, Harry Shub. Mr. Strok, who 
managed the Far Eastern tour of the 
Symphony of the Air under the aus- 
pices of ANTA, has been reappointed 
manager for their coming tour of the 
Middle East in October, 1956. He 
also arranged 50 concerts for Eugene 
Istomin in the Far East, commencing 
April 15, 1956, under ANTA aus- 
pices. In the last few years, Mr. 
Strok has arranged tours in the Far 
East for Yehudi Menuhin, Helen 
Traubel, Solomon, the de Paur In- 
fantry Chorus, and Jascha Heifetz, 





Andrew Schulhof 
Andrew Schulhof 


Andrew Schulhof will devote his 
full time to the exclusive world-wide 
management of his conductors: Ern- 
est Ansermet and Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, giving his individual attention 
to all phases of their activities. In 
addition, he is negotiating with a few 
American and European conductors 
whose names will be announced later. 
A new addition to his list is the well- 
known American conductor, Edwin 
McArthur. 

Ernest Ansermet, who conducted 
the Boston Symphony for _ three 
weeks, will fulfill his commitments in 
Europe next season, and devote the 
remainder of his time to the comple- 
tion of his books on musical subjects. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, who is here 
on a four-month guest conducting 
tour, will return next season for a 
short period only as guest conductor 
of some major orchestras. 

Edwin McArthur, whose manifold 
activities include the musical director- 
ship of the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
for the 12th consecutive season, as 
well as the musical directorship of 
the Harrisburg Symphony for the fifth 
consecutive season, will continue in 
these capacities, where his leadership, 
community spirit and ability are 
widely acclaimed. He will appear as 
guest conductor in various cities, here 
and abroad, and will increase his re- 
cording activities. 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for orchestral appearances this 
season and next, in this country and 
abroad, and is following her Villa- 
Lobos and Chopin concertos and 
solo recordings, which now number 
seven LPs, with additional releases on 
London FFRR. After an American 
tour, she will fill engagements in 
Europe. In her limited free time, Miss 
Ballon is giving master classes at Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, distinguished 
composer-pianist, who recently be- 
came an American citizen, will con- 
tinue his activities as composer in 
residence at Florida State University 
giving piano master classes and a few 
selected appearances with orchestras, 
mostly in performances of his own 
compositions. After 12 years absence, 
Dohnanyi will return to Europe this 
summer, appearing as soloist at fes- 
tivals. 
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Wilhelm Backhaus 
Guiomar Nowaes 
Inge Borkh 

Bidu Sayao 

Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Martial Singher 
Moura Lympany 
Joseph Fuchs 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Ralph Kirkpatrick 
Richard Lewis 

Ewa Likova 

Stell Andersen 


Lukas Foss 





Bach Aria Group 


WiLuiaM H. ScueInE, director 
“Music without equal or any near parallel” 


American Opera Society 


A Gala Evening of Great Scenes and 


Arias from Grand Opera 
Inge Borkh. in joint recital 
with Alexander Welitsch 





New Music String Quartet 


New York Woodwind Quintet | 
BERNARD GARFIELD, bassoon JEROME Rotu, oboe | 
Davin GLAZER, clarinet JoHN Barrows, horn 

SAMUEL Baron, flute 


Jacques de Menasce, composer-pianist 
wih Lillian Fuchs, violist 


Stradivarius Society 
GERALD WARBURG, director 





Herbert Barrett Management 
HERBERT BARRETT SIEGFRIED HEARST 





250 West 57th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS: HERBARRETT, NEW YORK 


February 15, 1956 





“One of the greatest 
voices and one of the 
most electrifying 
personalities of our 
generation.” 


ALBERT GOLDBERG, 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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Herbert Barrett Management 


HERBERT BARRETT SIEGFRIED HEARST 


250 West 57th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: HERBARRETT, NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM H. SCHEIDE, director 


JULIUS BAKER, flute 
ROBERT BLOOM, oboe 
FRANK BRIEFF, conductor JAN PEERCE, tenor 
EILEEN FARRELL, soprano CAROL SMITH, alto 
NORMAN FARROW, bass-baritone MAURICE WILK, violin 


BERNARD GREENHOUSE, cello 
ERICH ITOR KAHN, piano 


Herbert Barrett Management 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Cable: HERBARRETT 


RCA-Victor, MGM, and Vox Records 





February 15, 1956 


“Music Without Equal, or Any Near Parallel” 10. so1:wasscron ros: 









JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Original Portrait 
by Elias Gottlieb Hausmann 
owned by William H. Scheide 


“MEMORABLE” 


"It was an afternoon that 
can have no counterpart 
except on those still too rare 
days when Bach is the center 
and outgoing genius on 
hand. Other geniuses there 
have been, to be sure, 

but where else one of so 
universal and rich a gift? 


POST AND TIMES HERALD, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NOVEMBER 14, 1955 


"You could easily haunt 
Constitution Hall for a month 
and not hear so many 

good tunes. | refrain from 
mentioning a single singer or 
instrumental soloist of the 
Bach Aria Group by name for 
every one without exception 
was excellent, and to 
expatiate on the various 
beauties of the long string of 
artists is beyond the 

scope of a newspaper notice.” 


THE EVENING STAR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NOVEMBER 14, 1955 


“RARE BEAUTY” 


"The program offered to 
the listener a fund of beauty 
not often heard in a 
concert.” 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
DECEMBER 5. 1955 








Wilenski 


M. P. Bichurin 


M. P. 


M. P. Bichurin reports the follow- 
ing South American and European 
activities of American artists during 
the seasons 1955-56 and 1956-57: 

Rudolf Firkusny, pianist (Colum- 
bia Artists Management, Inc.), is 
completing his annual European tour 
covering, in two months (January to 
March, 1956) 36 concerts, including 
appearances with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, London; Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw, and the Societe des Con- 
certs, Paris, and his first concert tour 
in Spain. His next South American 
tour is scheduled for the summer of 
1956. 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, covered 
the South American countries of 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay in the 
summer of 1955, giving 28 concerts, 
and in the beginning of 1956 is tour- 
ing Yugoslavia, Spain, Germany, and 
France, and will proceed in May, 
1956, for his first tour to South 
Africa. For the summer of 1957 he 
has been contracted for an extensive 
tour of Australia and New Zealand 
for the first time. 

Fabian Sevitzky conducted leading 
orchestras in Argentina in 1955. 
Among other appearances, he con- 
ducted the South American premier2 
of “Boris Godunoff” in the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires. In November 
he conducted a series of concerts in 
Guatemala. He is leaving for Europe 
in March of 1956, having been in- 
vited to Yugoslavia to conduct the 
Philharmonic orchestras in Belgrade 
and Zagreb, as well as four special 
concerts of the Beethoven Missa Sol- 
emnis. 

Gary Graffman, pianist, is sched- 
uled for a repeat tour, with a mini- 
mum of 15 concerts, in South Amer- 
ica during the summer of 1956. 

Mr. Bichurin also arranged the re- 
peat European tours of Grant Johan- 
nesen, pianist, who appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1955, in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Robert Goldsand, pianist, 
who made his repeat tour in October 
and December of 1955 in Scandinavia 
and Spain. 

For Benno Rabinof, violinist, and 
Sylvia Rabinof, pianist, Mr. Bichurin 
has arranged, under the sponsorship 
of ANTA, their first tour in Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Spain, in January and 
February, 1956. 

James Wolfe, pianist, gave his re- 
peat recital in London, in Wigmore 
Hall, in January of 1956, and made 
his debut concert appearances in 
Holland, Norway, and Spain. 

Among other artists, Mr. Bichurin 
will introduce the pianist, Andor 
Foldes, to South American audiences, 
with an extensive tour in Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay in August and 
September, 1956. 

Besides his managing activities 
abroad, Mr. Bichurin has signed a 
management contract for the United 
States and Canada, beginning with the 
1956-57 season, with Jeanne Mitchell, 
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violinist, and Zadel Skolovsky, pianist. 

Under Mr. Bichurin’s foreign man- 
agement, Miss Mitchell left in Feb- 
ruary, 1956, for a tour in Europe 
and will appear with orchestras and 
in recital, in Norway, Finland, Hol- 
land, England, and Spain. 


Erminie Kahn 

For the 1956-57 season Erminie 
Kahn Artist Management continues 
to represent the noted pianist Robert 
Goldsand, who was heard in England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and Spain in the fall of 1955, and 
returns for a two-month European 
tour in January and February, 1957. 
His recent record albums include 
three concertos and other major 
works in Concert Hall Society re- 
leases. 

Suzanne Bloch, whose concerts of 
music for lute, virginals, recorders, 
and songs to the lute take her an- 
nually coast to coast, also gives con- 
certs of music of Shakespeare’s time 
for many of the Shakespeare festivals 
in the United States and Canada. 

Rey de la Torre, well-known Cuban 
classic guitarist, remains with the 
management for 1956-57, when he 
will again tour coast to coast. 

The Moyse Trio, recently added to 
our list, will extend its tours next 
season. This year the noted ensemble, 
headed by the French flutist Marcel 
Moyse, and including his son, Louis 
Moyse, pianist and flutist, and his 
daughter-in-law, Blanche Honegger- 
Moyse, violinist and violist, played 
for chamber-music societies and other 
groups as far west as Chicago in 
Bach programs and general reper- 
toire, classic and modern. They also 
perform works especially written for 
them by such composers as Honegger, 
Ibert, and Francaix. 

Also continuing with this manage- 
ment is Henry Cowell, distinguished 
American composer-pianist and lec- 
turer-recitalist; and the clarinet and 
piano duo of Herbert Tichman and 
Ruth Budnevich, which toured exten- 
sively in the South and Midwest in 
1955, and is now playing abroad 
into next season. 

Two new duos, one composed of 
violinist John Corigliano and pianist 
Heida Hermanns, the other, Heinrich 
and Renata Joachim, cellist and pian- 
ist, are added to the management’s 
list for 1956-57. Mr. Corigliano, con- 
certmaster of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, has joined in sonata 
performances with Miss Hermanns in 
recent eastern concerts, and the duo 
will make its New York debut in the 
spring of 1956. Mr. and Mrs. Joa- 
chim, whose solo and duo concerts 
have been given in Europe and South 
America as well as in the eastern 
United States, made their sonata-team 
debut in New York in 1952. 





Constance Wardle 


Constance Wardle 
Paul Matthen, singing leading bass- 
baritone roles with the Stuttgart Opera, 
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Jj. J. Vineent 


J. J. Vincent, now in his 32nd year 
as a New York concert manager, 
continues to devote his efforts to a 
small list of select artists: Fernando 
Corena, Metropolitan Opera bass; 
Vivian Scott, young American pianist; 
Kate Moller, leading soprano of the 
Danish Royal Opera; Philippa Schuy- 
ler, pianist; and Juan Emilio Martini, 
conductor of the Teatro de Colon, 
Buenos Aires. 

Primarily a basso-buffo, Mr. Co- 


rena had not attempted the role of 
Archibaldo in “L’Amore dei Tie Re” 
until Mr. Vincent oni hy My ian to 
take the part in a recent perfoimance 
by the Philadelphia Grand Opera, 4 
resounding success and re-~ ngage- 
ment were the result. The bass also 
scored a personal triumph in the 
Metropolitan Opera's new production 
of “Don Pasquale”. He wiil sing 
three performances this season as 
Leporello in “Don Giovanni” with 
the Buffalo Philharmonic. On March 
24, he will appear in Town Hall. 
assisted by the Swiss Choral Society, 
This summer he will sing Leporelio 
at the Salzburg Festival, and in the 
fall he will make his debut with the 
Chicago Lyric Theater. Concerts and 
oratorio engagements round out his 
current American tour. 

Vivian Scott, now on her first na- 
tionwide tour, will appear as soloist 
with the Pontiac Symphony on March 
14 and will include many important 
university concerts in her spring tour, 
Well received at her recent Town 
Hall debut, she has been the winner 
of scholarships to the Juilliard School 
and Howard University, of a John 
Hay Whitney Fellowship, and of a 
Carl Friedberg Scholarship. 





has been re-engaged for next season. 
His United States tour will be in the 
fall of 1956. This spring, he will be 
concertizing in Europe. 

Doris Okerson, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared twice with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company and has had 
had a busy recital and oratorio sea- 
son, is soloist at both Riverside 
Church and Temple Emanu-El and 
this spring tours for 12 weeks in 
Europe and the Near East. 

Lydia Karine, French contralto, 
toured in Germany with the com- 
poser, Marcel Delannoy, in a _ pro- 
gram of his works. She appeared at 
the Monteverdi ‘L’Orfeo, performance 
at the Aix-les-Bains Festival, and has 
just presented in Paris a special pro- 
gram, “Ritual Music Through the 
Ages” 

Ernest Kanitz, composer and pro- 
fessor of composition at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has 
composed a new one act opera, 
“Room Number Twelve”, and a Con- 
certo for Chamber Orchestra. 

Janet Seymour, dramatic soprano, 
gave a most successful debut recital 
in Town Hall. 

The Lyric Quartet, Wilbur Isaacs, 
director, is composed of singers ex- 
perienced as soloist and chamber 
singers: Suzanne der Derian, soprano; 
Charlotte Carlson, alto; Constantine 
Cassolas, tenor; Wilbur Isaacs, bass. 
The quartet presents a rich repertoire 
which appeals to a wide audience 
with varied interests, as there are 
groups of English madrigals, Brahms 
quartets, folk songs, modern quartets, 
selections from Broadway shows, and 
several short one-act operas, includ- 
ing a new English version of Bach’s 
“Coffee Cantata”. 

George Copeland, pianist, the man 
who first introduced Debussy to 
American audiences, is available for 
a few recital engagements. His inter- 
pretations of the modern French 
and Spanish works for piano is inter- 
nationally recognized as authoritative 
and uniquely individual. 


J. H. Meyer 


J. H. Meyer (Meyer Management 
Corp.) continues to devote most of 
his activities to the preparation and 
production of entire opera seasons 
or individual performances through- 
out the nation. 

In New York, he represents the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Associa- 
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J. H. Meyer 


tion, and the Northwest Grand Opera 
Association, Seattle, and is closely 
identified with various other organ- 
izations from coast to coast. 

He is also a partner and officer of 
Stivanello Costume Co., Inc., and a 
treasurer of the Independent Concert 
Managers Association, Inc. On his 
carefully selected list of opera artists 
for 1956-57 are: Conductors: Pietro 
Cimara and Carlo Moresco; sopranos: 
Stella Roman, Eva Likova (new), 
Selma Kaye, Yola Casselle, and Rosa 
Savoia (new); mezzo-sopranos: Lydia 
Ibarrondo, Lydia Edwards, Joyce 
Gill; tenors: Gabor Carelli, Virginio 
Assandri (new), and George Tallone; 
baritones: Giuseppe Vaidengo, Frank 
Valentino, Cesare Bardelli, Richard 
Torigi and Edwin Dunning; basses: 
William Wilderman and _ Valfrido 
Patacchi; choreography: Lydia Arlova 
and Lucien Prideaux. 


Consolidated Concerts 


Charles E. Green, president of 
Consolidated Concerts, announces the 
following group attractions and solo 
artists for the 1956 season: 

The Yugoslav National Folk Bal- 
let made its American debut at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Jan. 27 prior 
to a coast-to-coast tour. The com- 
pany, presented in co-operation with 
the Yugoslav and Macedonian Gov- 
ernments, has been acclaimed in 
Europe, Asia and Israel for the tech- 
nique and artistry of the dancers, the 
brilliance of the production, the col- 
orful Balkan costumes and the charm 
of the music played on ancient native 
instruments. 

Martha Graham and her Company 

(Continued on page 110) 
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ERICA 





LITTLE 
SINGERS 
OF PARIS 


Make Headlines* 
on 1955 Tour 





“Little Singers Were a Huge Success.” 
— Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
“Little Singers of Paris Present Bril- 
liant Show.” 
— Washington (D.C.) Post and Times Herald 
“Little Paris Singers Captivate Audi- 
ence.”’ — Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
“Littie Singers Score Hit in Local Con- 
cert.”” —Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader 
“Little Singers of Paris Thrill Audience?’ 
— Keene (N.H.) Sentinel 


“French Boy Singers Acclaimed.” 
— Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 


“Little Singers Recital Dramatic.” 

— Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph 
“Little Singers Please Large Audience 
Here.”’ —Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer 
“Little Singers of Paris Prove to be Re- 


markably Accomplished Boys.” 
—Columbus (0.) Dispatch 


“Little Singers of Paris Charmed Large 
Tiffin Audience Last Night.” 
— Tiffin (O.) Advertiser-Tribune 


“Tittle Singers Please Big Audience 


Here.” — Toledo (0.) Times 
“Little Singers of Paris Hailed in Con- 
cert Here.” — Detroit (Mich.) News 


“Boy Singers from Paris Enchant 
Large Audience.” 
—Lansing (Mich.) State Journal 
“Little Singers of Paris Praised.” 
—Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times 
“Moving Christmas Program is offered 
by Little Singers.” 
—Chicago (Ill.) Daily Tribune 
“Boy Singers of Paris Give Rare Treat.” 
— Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 
“French Boy Choir Draws Big Crowd.” 
— Cincinnati (O.) Times-Star 
“Paris Choir Talented.” 
— Windsor (Ont.) Daily Star 
“Little Singers Prove Excellent Ambas- 
sadors.”’ — Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig 


*The above are headlines from reviews of the most 
recent tour. 






























THE LITTLE SINGERS OF PARIS 


(Les Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de Bois) Msgr. F. Maillet. Director 


Now Booking 1956-57 Season 


COSMETTO CONCERTS, INC. 11!) West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y 








Thea Dispeker 


Thea Dispeker 


Thea Dispeker 
year as an artists’ 
voted to building and enlarging the 
careers of singers and instrumental- 
ists both here and abroad. 

The artists handled by the Dispeker 
office number many on the roster of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
the New York City Center Opera 
and the San Francisco Opera. In ad- 
dition, Miss Dispeker announces the 
engagement of several American 
singers in major German _ opera 
houses. Most recently, the young 
American soprano, Claire Watson, 
signed a contract as leading soprano 
at the Frankfurt Opera House start- 
ing with the season 1956. Also the 
American coloratura, Florence Ro- 
chelle, has been engaged in Kaiser- 
slautern as the leading opera and 
operetta soubrette. The former Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, Genevieve 


begins her ninth 
representative de- 


Warner, is presently at the Gelsen- 
kirchen Opera in Germany, and 
Brenda Lewis is guest artist at the 


Vienna Volksoper as the star in the 


German production of “Kiss Me 
Kate”. Miss Dispeker introduced 
Camilla Williams in Europe where 
she has had outstanding success in 


both concert and opera on the con- 
tinent and in England. 

Miss Dispeker remains the general 
manager of the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety conducted and directed by 
Thomas Scherman. The activities of 
this organization continue to grow 
with added touring and television. In 
1956, the Little Orchestra will cele- 
brate its 10th anniversary as one of 
the country’s leading chamber or- 
chestras. 


George Leyden Colledge 


Concert Management George Ley- 
den Colledge will begin its 24th year 
of independent concert management. 
The bureau is under the direction of 
George Leyden Colledge for national 
bookings and New York recitals, and 
Inga Wank, directing a selected list 
of experienced young singers booking 
for oratorio, churches, temples and 
music and women’s clubs. 

For the coming season we will 
represent Alfred Greenfield, chair- 

man of the Department of Music, 
University College of New York Uni- 
versity, for the last 30 years director 
of the New York University Glee 
Club and for some years conductor 
of the New York Oratorio Society. 
He will be available for directing 
choral organizations with orchestras 
planning the presentation of sacred 
works. 

Listed singers include: Janet South- 
wick, soprano, who has appeared as 
soloist with many symphony orches- 
tras and at the Bethlehem Bach Fes- 
tival, and this season will be avail- 
able also in joint concerts with Gil- 


bert Norwood, clarinetist. 

Susanne Freil, soprano, featured 
soloist with the Shaw Collegiate 
Chorale for four seasons in New 
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York and on tour: Ralph Magelssen, 
baritone, lead in innumerable musical 
plays, booked for the middle west in 


many concerts this spring; John 
Powell, baritone, on the faculty of 
Rutgers University, a Bach special- 
ist: John Fleming, in concerts of 
“Song and Poetry”; and _ Richard 
Kirby, of the summer theaters and 
concerts; Vivianne Bauer, contralto, 
soloist with festivals in Lindsborg, 
Kans., Cleveland and Oberlin, O. 


and with orchestras under Sebastian, 
Black and Stokowski. 

Ensembles include the Scottish En- 
semble, a five-wind group all of the 
same family; Vilma Jester and Fred 
Marx in “Vignettes of the great musi- 
cales of today and yesterday” con- 
densed and costumed; 


elaborately 





George Leyden Colledge 


and, continuing for the 10th year, the 
Aristo Artists, vocal quartet. 

Among the instrumentalists, Santos 
Ojeda, Latin-American pianist, this 
year visiting Puerto Rico and South 
America; Gloria Perkins, soloist with 
many symphony orchestras and 
booked for the East and West this 
spring. 

Additions this year are Elizabeth 
Vincent, Philadelphia soprano, Maryse 
Conde, soprano of the Opera Com- 
ique, Paris; Olea Aanrud, soprano, 
specializing in Norwegian music old 
and contemporary; and Thelma Ma- 
tesky, soprano-composer, with Anita 
de Mars, pianist. 


National Music League 


Anna C. Molyneaux, managing 
director, and Alfred A. Rossin, book- 
ing director, announce that the Na- 
tional Music League, non-profit con- 
cert management, has added three 
new young artists to its roster—pian- 
ist Martin Canin, who has toured in 
Austria and Italy and will tour the 
Midwestern states next season; con- 
tralto Mary MacKenzie, 1955 winner 
of both the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation Award and the 
“Stars of Tomorrow” competition; 
and Marjorie McClung, soprano, 
a 1954 winner of the Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air Award. 

Pianists continuing under League 
management include Jeaneane Dowis, 
who has been re-engaged by the Dal- 
las and the Chautauqua symphonies 
and will make a Midwestern tour 
this spring; Grace Harrington who 





Anna C. Molyneaux 





Clarence E, Cramer 


Clarence E. Cramer, of Chicago, 
presents three feature ensembles—the 
Longines Symphonette, conducted by 
Mishel Piastro; Clarence Cramer’s 
Opera Festival, which includes major 
New York artists singing in English, 
who will appear with local orchestras 
and choruses in “Aida” or “Faust” 
or will present a “Gala Night at the 
Opera”, which includes the Nile 
Scene from “Aida” and the Garden 
Scene from “Faust”; and “Music for 
Tonight”, an ensemble of 14 St. Louis 
Symphony artists headed by Albert 
Tipton. 

Recitalists under Mr. Cramer’s 
management include Ralph Nielsen, 
tenor; Louis Sudler and Bernard Izzo, 
baritones; and Ida Krehm, pianist. 

Other ensembles are the Serenad- 
ers Male Quartet, radio and _televi- 
sion group; “Carmen and Don Jose”, 
with Ralph Nielsen, tenor; Audrey 





Clarence E, Cramer 
Paul, contralto; and the Marlinn 
String Trio; “In Operetta Time”, with 
Elizabeth Humphrey, soprano: Ber- 


nard Izzo, baritone; and Ralph Dodds, 
pianist; and Bill and Pat Medley, duo- 
pianists, from television. 





will make a national tour this season 
as a member of the Eger Ensemble: 
and James Wolfe who returns to 
Europe for a second consecutive tour 
including concerts in England and 
the Scandanavian countries. Singers 
with the League for another season 
include tenor William McGrath, and 
soprano Shirlee Emmons. Besides 
their solo engagements, they will join 
forces again in a tour of the Midwest 
next fall. The Harp Trio comprising 
harpist Cynthia Otis; cellist Lorin 
Bernsohn and flutist Lois Schaefer 
also continues with the League. 

During the 1955-56 season the 
League extended its international 
artist exchange programs to four 
countries. The foreign organizations 
sending artists here for initial tours 
of the United States included the 
Jeunesses Musicales de France, the 
Gioventu Musical d'Italia, the Asso- 
ciacion de Concertistas Mexicanas, 
and the Instrucao Artistica do Brasil. 
League violinist, Joyce Flissler, was 
the artist chosen to perform in Mex- 
ico, Brazil and North Africa this 
season. She completed highly success- 
ful tours in Mexico and Brazil and 
has been re-engaged for a second 
tour of the Midwest by the University 
of Minnesota this season, and will 
make a third tour of that territory in 
1957. Young foreign artists appearing 
under the League’s auspices in trans- 
continental tours include Brazilian 
soprano, Edmee Brandi; French vio- 
linist, Gerard Jarry; Mexican cellist, 
Guillermo Helguera, and __ Italian 
pianist, Mario Delli Ponti, whose re- 
cent tour included engagements in 
Detroit, Denver, New York and with 
the San Francisco Symphony. 


Giesen and Boomer 
(Continued from page 85) 

To Yo Za, the Theater of the Far 
East, will make an extensive tour of 
North America. The company and 
production, traveling by motorcade, 
will play engagements and spots off 





Alfred A. Sieceia 


the beaten track. The company offers 
authentic dance-dramas of the Far 
East—Japan, China, Mongolia, Balj, 
Cambodia and India—and features 
valuable costumes. 

Burl Ives, folk singer, actor, cur- 
rently starring on Broadway in “Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof”, will be avail- 
able for a limited number of con- 
certs on completion of the Broadway 
run of this play. Early in the new 
season Mr. Ives will go to London to 
star in the musical “Fanny” 

Three pianists will concertize in 
the future under this office’s direction 
—Jacques Abram, Grace Castagnetta, 
who will give her annual Town Hall 
recital on March 11; and Dean Sand- 
ers, who this season is soloist with 
the Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Inde- 
pendence symphonies. 

Richard Leibert, chief organist of 
Radio City Music Hall, will enter the 
concert field for a limited tour in 
solo concert and as soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras. Westminster Rec- 
ords will release a number of his 
recordings by spring. 

Vida Chenoweth, marimbist and 
protege of Rudolf Ganz, will tour in 
solo recital and in joint recital with 
Dean Sanders, pianist. Miss Cheno- 
weth will offer for orchestral dates 
the Milhaud and Creston concertos 
for marimba. 

The management has also taken 
over the bookings of “The Theater 
of Angna Enters”. In May, Miss En- 
ters will go to London for a four- 
week season at the Arts Theater. In 
London, the Christie Galleries will 
offer a one-man show of her paint- 
ings, and her recent book “Among 
the Daughters” will be released in 
Europe. 

Ensembles continuing with the 
management are: The Feldman En- 
semble String Quartet with concert 
pianist coached by I. E. Feldman, 
who will make their second tour of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Erroll Garner Trio will again 
tour the jazz festivals and colleges 
from coast to coast. 

Nina Dova, CBS network soprano, 
will make her second transcontinental 
tour and be heard in joint recital with 
Hernan Pelayo, Chilean baritone. 

Coronet Singers, baritone-tenor- 
contralto-soprano quartet, will tour 
colleges and universities. 

Ethel Smith, organist, who has 
been soloist with most of the major 
symphonies in this country and 
abroad, will make another tour of 
South America and be available as 
orchestra soloist. 

Roland Fiore, conductor of the 
Kansas City Starlight Opera, will be 
available for a limited number of 
guest conducting dates. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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For the Season of 1956-1957 


The Friedberg Management 


presents... 





MYRA HESS ZINKA MILANOV 


pianist soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
GYORGY SANDOR ELLABELLE DAVIS 
pianist soprano 
LEONARD HUNGERFORD 


HERTA GLAZ 


pianist ; 
mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


LILIAN KALLIR 
pianist DAVID GAREN 


ETHEL BARTLETT and tenor. Wiesbaden State Opera 
RAE ROBERTSON NORMAN FARROW 


duo-pianists baritone 


The AMERICAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Robert Scholz, Conductor 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 
NEW YORK TRIO 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


John Finley Williamson, Director 








Coast-to-Coast Tour, October 1956 (en route to Far East); First ’Round-the-World Tour, Winter 1956 


Recordings: Columbia (Bartlett and Robertson, Budapest String Quartet, Gyorgy Sandor); London ffrr (Ellabelle Davis); MGM (Bartlett and Robertson, 
Norman Farrow, Herta Glaz); RCA Victor (Myra Hess, Zinka Milanov, Norman Farrow) ; Westminster (American Chamber Orchestra) 


For dates and terms address: 


The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


Founded in 1912 by Annie Friedberg 


113 West 57 Street, New York 19, New York 




















February 15, 1956 





Parmelee, vice- 


Horace J. 
president of Columbia Artists 


Horace J. Parmelee 


Horace J. Parmelee, a vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, has, in addition to his general 
corporation duties, the personal direc- 
tion of a widely varied list of 25 solo 
artists and group attractions, includ- 
ing two new ensembles: Frances 
Archer and Beverly Gile in their pro- 
gram of international songs and bal- 
lads, and the cello-piano duo of Aldo 
Parisot and Richard Gregor. Also 
new to his list is the American pianist 
Ozan Marsh. 

Frances Archer and Beverly Gile 
sing representative songs and ballads 
of 14 lands, all in the original lan- 
guages and with their own guitar 
accompaniments. Their recent activi- 
ties have included a recital in Los 
Angeles, an appearance at the Palace 
of Fine Arts in Mexico City, and a 
New York debut in Town Hall last 
October. They have made many 
radio and television appearances in- 
cluding a recent one on “Omnibus”. 
They record for Disneyland Records. 

Cellist Aldo Parisot and pianist 
Richard Gregor, in addition to their 
own solo tours, will join forces to 
form a cello-piano duo for a special 
two-month tour during 1956-57. Be- 
cause of individual commitments, the 
duo will be available only for the 
months of January and February and 
in the general area from the West 
Coast eastward to Chicago. 

Ozan Marsh, a native Californian, 
has appeared extensively in recital 
throughout the United States and has 
been soloist with the Indianapolis 
Symphony, the Fort Wayne Philhar- 
monic, the Boston Pops and many 
other orchestras. Last summer he was 
soloist at Lewisohn Stadium. 

Soprano Saramae Endich opened 
her tour with an appearance with the 
Cleveland Summer Orchestra and 
climaxed a heavy winter schedule 
with three appearances as soloist with 
the San _ Francisco Symphony. In 
March she will take part in the Bach 
Festival at Winter Park, Florida. 


Eileen Farrell scored one of the 


greatest triumphs of her career when’ 


she sang the title role in the Amer- 
ican premiere performance of Cheru- 
bini’s “Medea” with the American 
Opera Society in Town Hall last No- 
vember. The success of the concert 
presentation was so great that the 
opera had to be repeated a few weeks 
later, when it again played to a 
packed house. The dramatic soprano’s 
season opened with summer appear- 
ances at Chautauqua and at Lewisohn 
Stadium, together with a broadcast on 
the “Telephone Hour”. Her winter 
tour included numerous recital en- 
gagements, appearances with major 
symphonies, a series of performances 
with the Bach Aria Group both in 
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New York and on tour, and further 
broadcasts on the “Telephone Hour”. 
This summer Miss Farrell returns to 
Lewisohn Stadium and will appear at 
Robin Hood Dell. Ten of the nation’s 
major orchestras have already en- 
gaged her for next season, when she 
will also appear again with the Bach 
Aria Group, in New York. Be- 
cause of the continued enthusiasm for 
her Medea, she will repeat the role 
with the American Opera Society on 
Dec. 15 at the Grace Rainey Rogers 
Auditorium and on Dec. 18 in Town 
Hall. 

Sarah Fleming, who joined this 
management for the 1955-56 season, 
toured as the soprano of the Tangle- 
wood Opera Quartet during the fall 
and in solo recital during the winter 
and spring. She is appearing twice 
with the Norfolk Symphony, with 
which she had appeared twice before, 
and took part in the WNYC Festival 
of American Music. Her 1956-57 
season will be divided between solo 
appearances in the first half and 
another tour with the Tangiewood 
Opera Quartet after the first of the 
year. 

Theresa Green returned to Town 
Hall for her second New York re- 
cital last October. Her season began 
last summer with a recital at Bynden 
Wood and she is now busy filling 
dates in the United States and Eastern 
Canada. 

Carol Smith, contralto, appeared at 
the Casals Festival at Prades last 
July as soloist with the Bach Aria 
Group, and she has been singing 
recital engagements across the Amer- 
ican continent and had a return en- 
gagement with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony and one with the Minneapolis 
Symphony. She has been a regular 
soloist with the Bach Aria Group in 
their New York concerts and on tour 
in the East, and she will return to 
that organization for her fourth con- 
secutive season next year. She has 
been re-engaged by the Minneapolis 
Symphony during 1956-57. 

The popular American tenor John 
Carter is currently filling an extensive 
tour of recital engagements across the 
United States. 


Donald Dickson, who has had a 
notable career as a baritone in opera, 
in concert and on radio, is now mak- 
ing a startling change to dramatic 
tenor. He recently made his debut in 
the higher register in a radio broad- 
cast on the “Woolworth Hour”, and 
is now preparing the roles of Canio 
in “I Pagliacci” and the title roles of 
“Otello” and “Samson and Delilah”. 
During the 1955-56 season, his last 
as a baritone, he sang Escamillo in a 
concert version of “Carmen” with the 
New Haven Symphony and _ filled 
many recital engagements. 

Harpist Mildred Dilling made her 
annual tour of Europe last summer 
and fall. In London she played a re- 
cital (her 11th in the Fine Arts Thea- 
ter there) and on the BBC radio and 
television. In Paris she performed 
with the Edmund Pendleton Cham- 
ber Orchestra, and also on radio and 
television. A recital tour of Austria 
followed, under the sponsorship of 
the United States Information Serv- 
ice, and television performances in 
Belgium. Miss Dilling’s current North 
American season extends from Janu- 
ary into May and from coast to 
coast, with an orchestral appearance 
in Pittsburgh. She returns to Europe 
in July. Her 1956-57 American tour 
will begin in December and will again 
carry her to the Pacific Coast. 

After a fall recital tour of the 
United States, cellist Aldo Parisot 
embarked on his first tour abroad as 
a substitute member of the New 





Bruno Zirato, vice-president 
of Columbia Artists 


Music Quartet. The group is appear- 
ing in many cities across North 
Africa, from Marrakech to Tunis, 
then crossing to Europe for a tour 
through Italy, Germany, France, 
Spain and Portugal. He will return to 
America in April for further solo 
engagements. The artist has been 
announced as a soloist for next sea- 
son with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, with which he has ap- 
peared four times at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium and recently on the winter 
series at Carnegie Hall. For the 
months of January and February of 
1957, Parisot will join pianist Richard 
Gregor for a special tour as a cello- 
piano duo. 

Pianist Richard Cass, who has 
been in Paris on a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship for the past two seasons, returned 
last summer and opened his first na- 
tionwide tour with two orchestral per- 
formances, at Chautauqua and at the 
Brevard Festival. This winter he is 
filling a heavy schedule of recitals 
throughout this country and in Can- 
ada. 

On Dec. 2, 1955, pianist Herman 
Godes returned to Town Hall for his 
second recital there. The artist is now 
on his fifth coast-to-coast recital tour 
of the United States and Canada. 

Natalie Ryshna scored in her sec- 
ond New York recital last spring at 
the close of her season’s tour. She 
began the 1955-56 season with a 
summer orchestral performance in 
Fairfield, Conn., and is now covering 
an itinerary of over 50 cities across 
the country. 

Samuel Sorin’s summer al fresco 
engagements included an appearance 
at the College Camp Festival at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., last summer. The 
American pianist’s fall and winter 
tours have included numerous recital 
engagements. 

The twin duo-pianists Ernest and 
Miles Mauney are filling their usual 
schedule of over 60 engagements 
across the continent. To facilitate 
traveling on such long tours, the 
Mauney Twins have now hooked a 
trailer onto the van in which they 
carry their own Steinway grands to 
their concert dates. 

The husband-and-wife two-piano 
team, Margaret Parsons and Clifford 
Poole, made their first tour of the 
United States this season. They are 
also playing many engagements in 
their native Canada, including a per- 
formance as soloists with the Ham- 
ilton, Ont., orchestra. Parsons and 
Poole will make a second tour of the 
United States from the first of the 
year to mid-April, 1957. 

Violinist Robert Rudie, in his first 
season under the Parmelee manage- 
ment, is filling a tour of 57 engage- 
ments across the continent, including 
several orchestral dates. A unique 


feature of his recitals is the informal 
and witty commentary with which he 
demonstrates the varying qualities of 
three violins he carries with him—a 
Stradivarius, 


a Guadagnini and a 











modern American 


instrument. An 
accomplished violist, 


also, Rudic fre- 


quently includes a number for that 
instrument on his programs. He will 
be available all of next season with 


the exception of the period between 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 23, when he will 
serve as conductor of the Festival 
Symphonietta on tour. 

After successful tours in the West, 
Lola Montes and her Spanish Danc- 
ers, a troupe of seven dancers with 
pianist, invaded the East this season 
and won an enthusiastic reception, 
The program features authentic Span- 


ish and Latin American dances with 
genuine regional costumes and acces- 
sories. 

Ballerina Marina Svetlova toured 


Britain last fall as guest star of the 
new English company, the Cosmo- 
politan Ballet, portraying lead roles 
in full-length productions of “Giselle” 
and “Coppelia” as well as excerpts 
from “Swan Lake,” “Nutcracker” and 
other classic works. With the Nether- 
lands Ballet in Holland she danced 
“Giselle” in November, and with the 
Royal Swedish Ballet in Stockholm 
she did “Swan Lake” in December. 
Between Jan. 7 and April 25 she is 
performing 67 engagements through- 
out the United States and Canada 
with her own concert group. In addi- 
tion to herself, the group includes a 
leading male dancer, a Spanish 
dancer and a pianist. Her North 
American tour next season will again 
run from January through April and 
will feature an all-new program with 
new costumes. 


The Gotham Concert Trio, now in 
its third season, is ranging from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to San Diego, 
Calif., with 50-odd cities in between. 
Three young -American artists make 
up the ensemble: Sylvia Rosenberg, 
violinist, Ruth Condell, cellist, and 
Seymour Bernstein, pianist. 

After opening the season with a 
television appearance on NBC ast 
fall, the Song Masters have been 
covering their usual heavily booked 
transcontinental itinerary. A male 
quartet with pianist, the group will 
again divide its season into a fall 
tour in the East and a winter tour to 
the West during 1956-57. The mem- 
bers of the Song Masters are John 
Pettersson and Jack Prigmore, tenors; 
Joseph Frederic, baritone; and Ivar 
Ivarson, bass, with Helena Kapriel- 
ian, pianist. 

Following a successful short intro- 
ductory tour last season, the Tangle- 
wood Opera Quartet sang its way to 
the West Coast and back this fall. 
The four young American singers, 
who have all appeared at the Berk- 
shire Music Festival at Tanglewood, 
are Sarah Fleming, soprano; Janice 
Moudry, mezzo-soprano; Marvin 
Worden, tenor; and Marshall Hein- 
baugh, baritone, under the direction 
of pianist-conductor Wolfgang Schan- 
zer. They will return next season for 
a tour that will start on the West 
Coast in January and end in New 
York in April. 

The Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, 
30 singing cowboys, aged 8 to 16, 
under tie leadership of founder-di- 
rector Eduardo Caso, scored a re- 
sounding success on their first trip to 
Europe last summer. Following an 
appearance on the Ed Sullivan TV 
Show in May, they flew to London 
for televised performances on_ the 
BBC, then set out on a concert tour 
through Portugal, Spain, France, 
Germany and Sweden. A second tour 
is scheduled for next spring. The 
Chorus will leave Tucson on the first 
of January, 1957 and sing their way 
to New York where they will em- 
plane for Europe in early March. 
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Eunice Alberts 


Lucine Amara 


Josephine Asaro 


Rosalind Elias 


Baritone (NEW ) 
Vilma Georgiou 


Christel Goltz 


Contralto (NEW ) 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New York 


Lyric Soprano, City Center, New York 


Lyric Soprano (abroad ) 


Dramatic Soprano, State-O pera, Vienna 


Ruth Mary Honsch Hermann Uhde 


Dramatic Baritone, Metropolitan Opera, New York 


WILLIAM L. STEIN, Inc. 


Presents for the Seacon 1956-57: 


Anne Houston 


Contralto, Lyric Theatre, Chicago Lyric Coloratura 


Rosemary Kuhlmann 
Mezzo-Soprano, City Center, New York 


Christa Ludwig 


Zetha Avery Josef Metternich 

Soprano Baritone, Metropolitan Opera, New York 
Carl Bamberger Tsuta Ohata 

Conductor Soprano (NEW ) 

Karl Brock Gina Polivi 

Tenor (abroad ) Soprano (NEW ) 

Catherine Currie Regina Resnik 

Lyric Soprano (abroad ) 

Oskar Czerwenka Ray Smolover 

Basso, State-O pera, Vienna Tenor (NEW ) 


Arlene Soskey 


Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New York Mezzo-Soprano 


Andrew Frierson Gerhard Stoltze 
Buffo Tenor, State-Opera, Berlin (NEW ) 


Set Svanholm 


Josef Traxel 














Personal Representatives 


for 


DIETRICH FISCHER DIESKAU, Lyric Baritone 


States Operas Berlin, Vienna, Festivals Bayreuth and Salzburg 
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no place these days in any community 
throughout the United States. 

Discussing the activities of the 
artists under my personal direction, 
1 should like to speak of individual 
artists first, then group attractions. 

Irmgard Seefried, Viennese soprano 
star of the Vienna. State Opera and 
the Edinburgh and Salzburg festivals, 
returns to this country for only a 
few weeks in March. Once again, she 
will be guest soloist, in three per- 
formances, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and again will 
give recitals in Chicago, Boston, and 
New York. She also will appear again 
on “The Telephone Hour”. 

Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared last summer at the Tangle- 
wood Festival with the Boston Sym- 
phony: at Red Rocks, Colo., and in 
Hollywood Bowl. She is now on an 
extensive tour of recitals in leading 
music centers and of appearances 
with the symphony orchestras of De- 
troit, Chicago, Columbus, Toledo, 
and the Symphony of the Air in New 
York. She also will sing in three con- 
certs with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and four with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (in Philadel- 
phia and New York), and one with 
the American Chamber Opera So- 
ciety, New York. 

Renata Tebaldi, Italian soprano, 
proving to be one of the greatest 
artists of the day, not only continued 
her successes as prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera but was a tre- 
mendous success in her first North 
American solo recital in Carnegie 
Hall. She also gave recitals in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Washington and 
Newark, and appeared as soloist with 
the Symphony of the Air and the 
Toronto Symphony. She was guest 
artist three times on “The Telephone 
Hour”. Besides starring with the Met- 
ropolitan, she appeared with the San 
Francisco Opera, the Chicago Lyric 
Theater (re-engaged for both next 
season) and the Connecticut Opera 
Association, Hartford. She made her 
television debut on Jan. 30 on Pro- 
ducers’ Showcase, “Music for Mil- 
lions”. This summer she will appear 
in Hollywood Bowl. 

Elena Nikolaidi, contralto, made 
appearances in London and Athens 
last summer, and in this country with 
the American Chamber Opera So- 
ciety in Katonah, N. Y., and Ipswich, 
Mass., and twice in New York. She 
made still another appearance in New 
York at Town Hall, one at Hunter 
College, starred again with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and, in March, will 
give her New York recital. 

Leontyne Price, soprano, last sea- 
son the first Negro to be starred on 
the NBC-TV Opera Theater (as 
Tosca) was such a success that she 
was invited to return in January, 
1956. to star as Pamina in “The 
Magic Flute”. Recipient of Madem- 
oiselle Magazine’s Award of Merit 
for 1956 as the most outstanding 
woman in music during the season, 
Miss Price also appeared on other 
television shows, including “The 
Voice of Firestone”. Last summer 
she was soloist with orchestras in 
Philadelphia, | Washington’s Rock 
Creek Park, Lewisohn Stadium, Tan- 
glewood Festival with the Boston 
Symphony, in Detroit, and in Holly- 
wood Bowl. This winter she has 
other important orchestral engage- 
ments, including Toronto and Cincin- 
nati, and she has many recital dates. 

Teresa  Stich-Randall, soprano, 
American star of the Vienna State 
Opera, made her first appearances 
in this country under my aegis, star- 
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ring with the Chicago Lyric Theater. 
She has since returned to Europe to 
fulfill many recital, orchestral, and 
operatic engagements, but will be 
back in this country in March to 
make a two-week concert tour, ap- 
pearing in Minneapolis, Buffalo, Ann 
Arbor, and Hartford. 

Rosanna Carteri, Italian soprano, 
repeated her successes of last season 
as a star of the San Francisco Opera. 
She made her debut with the Chicago 
Lyric Theater and with the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, and she 
appeared in recitals on the West and 
East coasts. 

Pierrette Alarie, Canadian colora- 
tura soprano, in addition to appear- 
ing for part of the season with the 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio, is heard 
in her own recitals and jointly with 
her husband, Leopold Simoneau. A 
member of La Scala, Milan, and the 
Paris Opera, she made her annual 
European appearances this past sum- 
mer, including a performance at the 
Vienna Festival. 

Conchita Gaston, Philippine mezzo- 
soprano, made her New York recital 
debut in December and then resumed 
her extensive tour of engagements in 
the United States and Canada. Also 
in December, she appeared as Su- 
zuki in the NBC-TV “Madam But- 
terfly”. 

Gloria Lind, soprano, fared so well 
with the Columbia Bel Canto Trio 
during part of the season that I took 
her under my management as a solo 
artist. She sings with both the New 
York City Opera and the Chicago 
Lyric Theater, and she has appeared 
in recitals and as soloist with such 
orchestras as the Symphony of the 
Air. 

Cesare Siepi, Italian bass, star of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was heard 
once again this past fall with the San 
Francisco Opera and will appear with 
the Connecticut Opera. Most notable 
of his accomplishments during the 
season was his Carnegie Hall recital. 
In addition to his transcontinental 
tour, he is as usual fulfilling engage- 
ments on the “Ed Sullivan Show” and 
“The Voice of Firestone”. Last sum- 
mer he appeared again at the Salz- 
burg Festival in “Don Giovanni” and 
gala concerts. He is the star of the 
full- length color film of “Don Gio- 
vanni”. 

Eugene Conley, a leading tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, also has 
appeared recently with the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera and the Northwest 
Grand Opera, Philadelphia Grand 
Opera, Connecticut Opera, Tulsa 
Opera, Houston Grand Opera, the 
Detroit City Center of Music and 
Drama, and in New York with the 
American Opera Society. In addition 
to his recital appearances, he has 
been heard recently with the San 
Francisco Symphony, New Haven 
Symphony, the Symphony of the Air 
at the Empire State Music Festival, 
and he continues as a favorite—with 
four appearances—on “The Voice of 
Firestone”. 

Miklos Gafni, tenor, is making a 
tour, his third, of over 60 recitals 
and orchestral appearances in Aus- 
tralia, from January to June. During 
the summer he made a European 
tour, and during the fall he was heard 
in recitals in Puerto Rico, Vene- 
zuela, and Aruba; he also was soloist 
with the Toronto Symphony. 

William Warfield, baritone, is now 
making another of his extensive tours 
of solo engagements and appearances 
with orchestras over the United States 
and Canada. Last spring he was the 
only American soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on its first tour of 
the European continent. Last summer 
he appeared with orchestras in Wash- 


ington’s Rock Creek Park, in Detroit, 
in Hollywood Bowl, and in Lewisohn 
Stadium. He made two guest appear- 
ances during this season on “The 
Telephone Hour” and on Omnibus- 
TV in “The Messiah”. Among his 
most important orchestral engage- 
ments are appearances with the sym- 
phony orchestras of Toronto, Ottawa, 
and Cincinnati, and three dates with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Bruno Walter. Also in 
New York, he will appear with the 
American Choral Foundation, and 
recently gave a recital at Columbia 
University. 

Leopold Simoneau, Canadian lyric 
tenor, is making four appearances in 
New York this season: three perform- 
ances with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, two with the 
American Chamber Opera Society, 
and one each with the Little Orches- 
tra Society and the American Choral 
Foundation. Earlier this winter he 
starred with the Chicago Lyric Thea- 
ter. Besides his recital dates and ap- 
pearances as tenor of the touring 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio, he will be 
soloist twice with both the Chicago 
Symphony and the Montreal Sym- 
phony, and three times with the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic. This summer he 
will again appear at the Salzburg and 
Edinburgh festivals and will sing at 
the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. 

Theodor Uppman, baritone, re- 
turns to the Metropolitan Opera from 
February through April, and will 
appear as Papageno in the new pro- 
duction of “The Magic Flute”. Bari- 
tone once again this season of the 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio, he also 
continues as recitalist and orchestral 
soloist, and he is appearing on tour 
with the Gala “Pop” Quartet. Upp- 
man also returned to “The Telephone 
Hour”, made his debut on “The 
Voice of Firestone”, and, on Christ- 
mas Day, appeared on the General 
Electric Theater's special perform- 
ance of “A Child Is Born”. 

Gerard Souzay, French baritone, 
whose Carnegie Hall recitals in New 
York have been well received by 
press and public, has been touring 
extensively in Europe in recital, with 
orchestras, and at the important music 
festivals. He returns to the United 
States in the spring for his first tour 
under Columbia Artists Management. 

Jan Rubes, Czech _bass-baritone, 
member of the New York City Opera, 
has been heard recently not only in 
Canada and the New England states, 
but for the first time in recitals 
through the South, in California, and 
in the Pacific Northwest. Throughout 
the year he appears in Toronto on 
his own half-hour weekly CBC radio 
show, “Songs of My People”. 

Lorenzo Alvary, bass star of the 
Metropolitan, San Francisco, and 
other opera companies in North and 
South America and in Europe, will 
soon be touring in recital and as 
orchestral soloist under my personal 
direction. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, returns 
for his third consecutive North 
American tour between late March 
and May. He will appear in most 
leading music centers, give a recital 
in Carnegie Hall, and ‘be soloist in 
three concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Last sum- 
mer he flew directly from Paris for 
two appearances in Hollywood Bowl, 
where he will perform again this 
summer. He also has other summer 
festival engagements in the United 
States. 

Byron Janis, pianist, made his 
fourth European tour (he appeared on 
the Continent with the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony), returning 
to this country shortly before Christ- 





mas. He began his current tour with 
a number of engagements through 
Western Canada. In addition ‘o fyl- 
filling recital engagements, he will be 
appearing as orchestral soloist in the 
United States and Canada, and op 
March 2 gives his New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall. Next season he will 
perform with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and _ will be 
heard in five engagements with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, and 
with the Chicago Symphony. 

Paul Badura-Skoda, Viennese pian- 
ist, long celebrated for his many 
Westminster recordings, returns to 
this country in the early spring for a 
limited American tour and his New 
York recital on March 14. He then 
will proceed to Australia for an ex- 
tensive tour and will return to per- 
form with orchestra in the Hollywood 
Bowl in July. Next season he will 
tour from October through early 
December, 1956. 

Jorge Bolet, pianist, toured during 
November and December in_ the 
Scandinavian countries and Holland. 
and appeared in London. This past 
summer he made his first South 
American tour, following orchestral 
engagements with the Denver Sym- 
phony and at Chicago’s Ravinia Park. 
During the fall he performed with 
the Louisville Philharmonic and at 
the Worcester Festival with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; and he is now 
touring the country in other orchestral 
dates and recitals. 

Ventsis Yankoff, Bulgarian-born 
pianist, now a resident of Paris, is on 
his first North American tour. He 
arrived here from Australia, where 
he had played approximately 50 re- 
cital and orchestral dates. In this 
country he first appeared as guest 
soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Following his New York re- 
cital, he is performing with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, _ the 
San Francisco Symphony (three en- 
gagements), and the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic. 

Emanuelina Pizzuto proved to be 
so capable a young artist as solo 
pianist with Les Compagnons de la 
Chanson on tour this past fall that 
she now is making her first solo tour 
under my personal direction. A 
former student of Gaby and Robert 
Casadesus, she already has given re- 
citals and has been guest artist with 
orchestras in various parts of the 
country, and she has appeared a 
number of times on radio. 


Erica Morini, violinist, now on her 
18th consecutive North American 
tour, recently played in three per- 
formances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, marking _ her 
11th season as soloist with that or- 
chestra. Before she went to Europe 
last summer for a tour through Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
she played with orchestras in Lewis- 
ohn Stadium, in Chicago’s Grant Park 
and at Robin Hood Dell, Philadel- 
phia. In June, she had conferred upon 
her by Smith College the degree of 
Doctor of Music, honoris causa, in 
recognition of her “standing as one 
of the few truly great violinists of the 
present time”. Again during the 
present season, she will be appearing 
as soloist with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra (two different dates) and with 
other leading orchestras. She is mak- 
ing two additional New York appear- 
ances, in recital at Hunter College 
and at Columbia University. Long 4 
recording artist for Victor, she re- 
cently signed a contract to record for 
Westminster. 


Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Viennese 
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Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown 


Continued 3) 

Norman Scott, one of the best- 
liked bass-baritones at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, familiar component of all 
of Toscanini’s last recordings and 
broadcasts, and a busy oratorio singer; 
also joins the Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown roster along with the tenor, 
Joseph Laderoute, another redoubt- 
able oratorio singer and recitalist. 

Maryla Jonas returns to the con- 
cert field after a five-year absence be- 
cause of illness. The brilliant Polish 
pianist, who has already started re- 
cording again for Columbia Master- 
works, will mark her return with a 
recital in Carnegie Hall. 

Licia Albanese will remain in 
America this summer, rejoining the 
San Francisco Opera in September. 
She will then make a concert tour 
before joining the Metropolitan Opera 
in mid-season. Miss Albanese makes 
her screen debut with Mario Lanza 
in “Serenade”, soon to be released. 
Mimi Benzell already has a_ busy 
summer schedule of outdoor con- 
certs and opera dates and will be 
generally available all next season. 

Gladys Swarthout will return from 
Europe early in October and will be 
available for concerts until April 1. 
She will spend the summer at her 
new home in Italy. Heidi Krall, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, will be 
available for concerts in October and 
December and throughout the sum- 
mer months. The remainder of the 
season, she will be singing at the 
Metropolitan. 

The American mezzo-soprano, Nan 
Merriman, who made a notable de- 
but at La Scala, Milan, in January, 
will be back home all of next season 
and will sing many concerts as well 
as three special engagements with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in its home 
city, Washington and New York. And 
Carol Brice, the distinguished Amer- 
ican contralto, will also be available 
all season for concerts. 

Lawrence Winters, baritone, will 
be available for solo recitals, inter- 
spersing concerts with performances 
at the New York City Opera all dur- 
ing the fall and until Jan. 1, when 
he joins the newly organized de Paur 
Opera Gala as star baritone in a 
three-month introductory tour. 

Jim Hawthorne, popular young 
tenor of opera, concerts and _ tele- 
vision, will be available in solo re- 
citals all season, as well as in joint 
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recitals in October and December 
with Heidi Krall, soprano of the 
Metropolitan. After Jan. 1, Haw- 


thorne will make a series of joint 
appearances with Polyna Stoska in 
which this favorite soprano and the 
tenor will introduce as a special con- 
cert novelty, scenes from Kurt Weill’s 
music-drama, “Street Scene”. 

Conrad Thibault, favorite Amer- 
ican baritone, will be available all 
season, in programs designed to 
please large audiences. 

Rudolf Firkusny, whose first re- 
cordings for Capitol have just been 
released, will divide his American 
tour next season, being available in 
the fall and in the spring. He will go 
to Europe in mid-December, imme- 
diately following three concerts with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall, and will re- 
turn to the United States in mid- 
March. 

A music event of high interest next 
season will be the premiere of Victor 
Babin’s Second Concerto for two 


pianos which Mr. Babin and his wife, 
Vitya Vronsky, will perform with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, 


under George 
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F. C. Coppicus, member, board of 
directors of Columbia Artists 


Szell’s direction, on Jan. 24. They 
will tour October through February 
and then go to Europe. 

Hazel Scott, whose tours invariably 
sell out as soon as they are announc- 
ed, will be available only in February 
and March next season, having tele- 
vision commitments until that time. 
The pianist, Theodore Lettvin, after 
many successes recently in large 
eastern cities, will be available all 
season. 

Mischa Elman will be in the 
United States all season. The re- 
nowned violinist will have returned 
by September from first trip to Aus- 
tralia since the war. It is expected he 


will have duplicated there his recent 


triumphs in Japan where he gave 24 
concerts in 26 days. 

Tossy Spivakovsky will also be in 
America all season, opening his tour 
in New York, Oct. 18, as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Syzmon Goldberg will be in 
Europe in the autumn, returning dur- 
ing the holidays to be violinist in the 
first tour of the new Festival Quartet 
in January, being free for his own 
concerts in March and April. 

Carroll Glenn, leading American 
woman violinist, will be available all 
season for solo recitals, orchestral 
engagements, and joint concerts with 
her husband, Eugene List, pianist. 

The Paganini Quartet will be avail- 
able all season with its acclaimed 
personnel intact: Henri Temianka, 
Gustave Rosseels, Charles Foidart 
and Lucien LaPorte. 

The dance company headed by 
Mata and Hari, long managed by 
Coppicus, Schang and Brown, will be 
on sabbatical next season, but will 
return for concerts the following 
year. 

As for many seasons past, Mr. 
Schang’s associates in the direction 
of this bureau are: Walter Brown, 
Humphrey Doulens and Frederick C. 
Schang 3rd. 


Judson, O’Neill and Judd 


(Continued from page 83) 
phonies, as well as recital engage- 
ments on leading concert courses. In 
September he plans another European 
tour and his second tour of Israel. 
After an extensive North American 
season, Claudio Arrau returns to 
Europe in May for a series of five 
concerts in London’s Festival Hall, in 
which he will play all five of the 
Beethoven piano concerti, and for 
appearances on the Continent. Next 
summer he plays a number of recital 
and orchestral engagements at the 
Shakespeare Festival of Drama and 
Music at Stratford, Ont. His third 
South African tour will take place in 
September and October, to be fol- 
lowed by appearances in India and 
Singapore in November. At Milan’s 






Piccola Scala he will present all the 
Mozart sonatas in a series of recitals 
in December. His 1956-57 American 
tour will run through January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and this will be 
followed by a three-month summer 
tour of Australia and New Zealand. 

The distinguished English pianist, 
Clifford Curzon, will be welcomed 
back next November, when he re- 
turns for a sold-out tour of recitals 
and orchestral concerts which will 
extend into the spring of 1957. 

Judson, O'Neill & Judd is proud to 
announce that several new solo artists 
and a dramatic combination of dance 
team with balladeer have joined the 
list for the 1956-57 season. 

The distinguished Romanian-Swiss 


pianist, Clara MHaskil, comes to 
America for the first time with an 
established reputation equaled by 


few other European artists. She has 
appeared repeatedly under all the 
major conductors of the Continent 
and at all of the great international 
music festivals, including Salzburg 
and Casals Festivals at Prades. 
Through her Westminster and Philips 
records, one of which was recently 
awarded the Grand Prix du Disque, 
she has also become well-known on 
this side of the Atlantic. Her debut 
tour, which will be restricted to the 
one-month period between November 
8 and December 8, will include ap- 
pearances with the orchestras of New 
York, Boston and Cleveland. 

Stanley Babin, pianist, winner of 
the Concert Artists Guild Award, 
made a highly successful New York 
debut in Town Hall in April, 1955, 
and returned for a second recital the 
following October. He will make his 
New York orchestral debut next sea- 
son as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Winner of the 1954-55 Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions of the Air, Chris- 
tina Cardillo comes to the Columbia 
roster with high promise. The young 
American soprano has appeared as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony, 
both at Tanglewood and in the Hub 
City. She has performed with the 
Central City Opera Company and in 
New York has appeared as soloist 
with the Dessoff Choirs. 

Margery MacKay, mezzo-soprano, 
has studied under both Carl Ebert 
and Lotte Lehmann. For three sea- 
sons she was a member of Mr. 
Ebert’s Guild Opera Company, and 
she has appeared as soloist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic and in 
Hollywood Bowl. She made an aus- 
picious debut with the New York 
City Opera recently. 

Mary McMurray returns to her 
native shores from two years of 
study in Brussels. She has also been 
a pupil at Juilliard and at the Berk- 
shire Music Festival. Recently she 
was chosen to sing the alto role in 
the New York premiere of Samuel 
Barber’s “Prayers of Kierkegaard” 
with the Boston Symphony under 
Charles Munch, and for the Carl 
Fischer Centennial the premiere of 
Lukas Foss’ “Lulu’s Song”. The 
young mezzo will make her first re- 
cital tour next season. 

An unusual attraction which will 
be introduced next season is Ballet 
and Ballads, a dramatic combination 
of the noted dance duo, Emily Fran- 
kel and Mark Ryder, with the widely 
hailed young ballad singer and gui- 
tarist, Will Holt. Frankel and Ryder, 
products of the schools of Charles 
Weidman and Martha Graham, have 
won a wide following in New York 
and also on tour in the United States 
and in Europe and Israel. Will Holt 
studied with Richard Dyer-Bennet and 
Rey de la Torre and has toured both 
in America and abroad. 





It is with pleasure that Judson 
O’Neill & Judd announces the eturn 
to the Columbia banner of tie dis. 
tinguished cellist Edmund  <Xurtz. 
During the past several seasons he has 
been playing in more than a score of 
countries—in North and South Amer. 
ica, Europe, Australia and the Far 
East. He returned to the United 
States last December to appear as 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in the loca! pre. 
miere of Bernard Wagenaar’s “Fiye 
Tableaux for Cello and Orchestra,” 
composed especially for Mr. Kurtz. 

Leading tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Richard Tucker is the only 
American artist to record with La 
Scala Opera. He returned to Milan 
last summer to wax “Aida.” The 
previous summer he had _ recorded 
“La Forza del Destino”. Both operas 
are issued by Angel Records by spe- 
cial arrangement with Columbia 
Masterworks Records, for which the 
artist usually records. Other activities 
last summer were a week of opera in 
Puerto Rico and appearances at the 
Newport and Red Rocks festivals and 
at Lewisohn Stadium. After singing 
with the San Francisco Opera last 
fall, Mr. Tucker returned to the Met- 
ropolitan for the full winter season 
and the spring tour in addition to 
concert engagements. 

Because of her “extraordinarily 
effective work” on a tour of Yugo- 
slavia for the International Exchange 
Program of the American National 
Theater and Academy last summer, 
Eleanor Steber has been invited to 
undertake a world tour under ANTA 
sponsorship next season for which she 
will take official leave of absence 
from the Metropolitan Opera next 
season. She went to Yugoslavia last 
May for ANTA and gave a series of 
performances in “Tosca,” “La Trav- 
iata,” “La Boheme” and “Faust” with 
local opera companies and _ several 
recitals. After taking part in the 
Casals Festival at Prades and at the 
first International Music Festival in 
Athens, Miss Steber returned to fill 
a full schedule at the Metropolitan 
Opera, plus numerous orchestral and 
recital dates. 

George London made international 
headlines, when he _ was_ chosen 
by the Vienna State Opera as its 
Don for the new production of “Don 
Giovanni”, which was a feature of 
the week of celebration at the open- 
ing of the rebuilt opera house. After 
the full fall season in Vienna, the 
bass-baritone returned to the Metro- 
politan in December for the rest of 
the New York season and the spring 
tour. Between operatic performances, 
London is filling a large number of 
concert engagements throughout the 
country, including four broadcasts 
on the “Telephone Hour”. 

David Lloyd, tenor, took part last 
summer in the Casals Festival at 
Prades, the new international festival 
in Athens, where he sang the title 
roles in two performances of Mozart's 
“Idomeneo” and in three perform- 
ances of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”. 
He is filling an extensive schedule 
as orchestra soloist, in solo recital 
and in joint concert with his wife, 
violinist Maria Lloyd. 

Camilla Williams scored a sensa- 
tional success in her debut with the 
Vienna State Opera last spring and 
was immediately signed for the 1955 
fall season. She also appeared as 
Madama Butterfly before packed 
houses last fall and she had another 
great personal success as Annina in 
the Vienna premiere performances of 
Menotti’s “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street”. The soprano is now filling 
an extensive North American tour, 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY «« 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


DIVISION 


presents for 1956-1957 





SIRCHESTRA 


Under the direction of SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI. 
England’ s oldest symphonic organization for the first time 
in the United States celebrating its centenary year in the 


Spring of 1957. 


THE CARABINIERI BAND OF 
ROME 

One of Europe’s most colorful groups, the official band 
of the Italian Army numbering 102 men, presenting an 


authentic program of Italian music and marches, making 


its American debut in the Fall of 1956. 


FRED WARING AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIANS 


A complete big musical show in the All-American way. 
Company of 50. 


—N. Y. Times 


“«T- bd ” 
Entertainment to please every taste. 


* JOSE GRECO & COMPANY 


In Europe, June 1956—January 1937. The world’s out- 
standing exponent of Spanish dance returns to this country 
with a completely new presentation in February 1957. 
Company of 20. 


NATIONAL BALLET OF 
CANADA 


An outstanding young company with an excellent corps 
de ballet. Company of 62 with orchestra. First European 
tour in the Fall of 1956, returning to the United States 
in February and March of 1957 


* THE JOHN STEINBECK 





THEATER 
Utilizing the finest of Steinbeck’s writings, this dramatic 
package, staged by a prominent gay director, will 
co-star CONSTANCE BENNETT, TOD ANDREWS, 
ROBERT STRAUSS and FRANK McHUGH. During 
October-November-December 1956. 


BIL AND CORA BAIRD 
MARIONETTE THEATRE 
A smash box-office success in New York for their full- 
length version of “Ali Baba and The Forty Thieves” plus 
selected favorites from their repertoire of over 160 numbers. 
“Fabulous... Witty... Magical.” 

— William Hawkins, N.Y. World-Tele. & Sun 


JOYCE GRENFELL REQUESTS 
THE PLEASURE 

A triumphant success in her first Broadway appearance 
this past season, this brilliant English comedienne returns 
with her one-woman show in the Fall of 1956. 


“Miss Grenfell is witty, winning and altogether wonderful. 


The pleasure is ou "ie Walter F. Kerr, N. y. Herald Tribune 


THE MARLOWE TWINS 
Sensational 16 year old twin duo pianists. Excellent 


repertoire. 


PLORICA REMETIER 
Nine year old child violin prodigy with fantastic technique 


and fine repertoire. 


For further information contact: 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, inc 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS DIVISION 


1740 Broadway * New York 19, New York - JUdson 6-5100 
919 N. Michigan + Chicago 11, Illinois * WHitehall 3-1744 
151 El Camino: Beverly Hills, California + CRestview 4-7451 


EST. XK 1898 
é ) 


"SINCE 1898 THE AGENCY OF THE SHOW WORLD" 
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both in solo recital and in joint con- 
cert with baritone Todd Duncan. 

Lois Marshall opened her busy 
season with summer appearances at 
the Shakespeare Festival of Music & 
Drama at Stratford, Ont., at Wiscon- 
sin’s Peninsula Music Festival and in 
Hollywood Bowl. The climax of a 
full recital tour came with her third 
New York recital in Town Hall on 
Dec. 11. She also has filled a number 
of orchestra and oratorio dates. She 
will make her first appearances in 
Great Britain this spring. 

Barbara Gibson won glory for her- 
self and for her country by winning 
first prize in the voice division of the 
famous Viotti International Compe- 
tition in Vercelli, Italy, last fall. It is 
the first time that the premier prize 
has ever been awarded in the voice 
division, and Miss Gibson is the first 
American to win a first prize in any 
of the four divisions of the contest. 
The coloratura’s American season 
includes appearances on the “Tele- 
phone Hour” and “Voice of Fire- 
stone”. She returned to Italy in Jan- 
uary for performances in opera. 

Ewan Harbrecht, young American 
lyric soprano, was soloist with the 
Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir on 
tour through the British Isles and the 
Continent. Her season’s concert tour 
has been highlighted by two appear- 
ances with the National Symphony, 
and this spring she will take part in 
the world premiere of Robert Ward's 
new opera at Columbia University. 

Eugene Istomin is in the middle of 
a six-continent tour. Last spring he 
made an extensive tour of South 
America and is scheduled to return 
in the spring of 1957. In the early 
summer he was soloist with the Lon- 
don Symphony, then took part in the 
Casals Festival at Prades, for his fifth 
consecutive year. In September he 
recorded the complete Chopin noc- 
turnes for Columbia Masterworks 
Records. In October and November 
he toured in South Africa and has 
already been  re-engaged for the 
spring of 1958. He opened his 12th 
North American season with two per- 
formances with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. In February 
he flew to Iceland for four concerts 
under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Exchange Program of ANTA. 
Late this spring he will make a six- 
week tour of the Far East followed by 
a four-month tour of Australia and 
New Zealand. From there he will 
fly direct to London for a month’s 
tour of Britain. His American season 
will begin in January, 1957. 

Michael Rabin made a highly suc- 
cessful first tour of European capitals 
last season and will return for a 
second tour in January and February 
of 1957. His first Angel Record, the 
Paganini Violin Concerto No. 1 and 
the Glazunoff Concerto with the Lon- 
don Philharmonia Orchestra, was 
waxed while he was in England and 
released here this season. A second 
recording, of Bach and Ysaye son- 
atas, is scheduled for May release. 
The violinist opened his North Amer- 
ican season with a broadcast on the 
“Telephone Hour”. Playing — the 
Brahms Violin Concerto with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Mitropoulos was a highlight of 
his sold-out tour. 

Since winning the 1953 Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium International 
Competition, pianist Leon Fleisher 
has divided his year between Europe 
and America. His annual North 
American winter tour, this season 
includes appearances with 12 leading 
orchestras. Among them are re- 
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Johnnie Evans, manager, 
Columbia Artists recital de- 
partment 


engagements with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, and the orches- 
tras of Cleveland, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and radio’s “Telephone Hour”. 
He returns to Europe this winter and 
tours South America next fall. 

Confirming the reputation he had 
already won here through his Angel 
Recordings, Geza Anda made his first 
American tour with outstanding suc- 
cess. It included seven performances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, in Philadelphia, 
Washington, New York and at the 
Worcester Festival; three perform- 
ances with the Chicago Symphony; 
three with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony; a pair each with the orches- 
tras of Cleveland and Vancouver; and 
a single with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. His_ recital engagements 
included a Town Hall concert in 
New York on Nov. 14. When he re- 
turns next season he will appear as 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 

Pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma played 
17 concerts in Peru, Chile and Argen- 
tina (between and during revolutions) 
last summer, gave another series of 
lecture-recitals in his native Puerto 
Rico, and played several orchestral 
performances at summer festivals in 
the United States. As an official rep- 
resentative of the Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment, he visited Spain during the 
fall and winter, returning to North 
America for his annual tour after the 
first of the year. 

Gary Graffman, pianist, has joined 
the list of artists recording for RCA 
Victor Red Seal Records, his first 
pressings scheduled for release in 
September. Mr. Graffman’s first South 
American tour was interrupted before 
it began last summer when the revolu- 
tion in Argentina broke out while the 
pianist was on his way to Buenos 
Aires. Following the ouster of Peron, 
he played several times in the Argen- 
tine capital and was re-engaged for 
next season. His North American 
tour, in addition to numerous recital 
engagements, has included a_ joint 
appearance with the Paganini Quar- 
tet and solo erg with the 
orchestras of Detroit, Baltimore and 
Chicago. 

Pianist Vera Franceschi appeared 
last summer at both Lewisohn Sta- 
dium and the Ravinia Festival. In 
Europe for her 10th tour last fall, 
she played with orchestra in Paris, 
Zurich, Lugano, Naples and Palermo, 
and on television and in recital in 
Rome. With the Presidential Phil- 
harmonic in Ankara, she presented 
the Turkish premiere of Edward 
MacDowell’s Second Piano Concerto. 
Her American tour, ranging from 
Eastern Canada to Mexico, includes 
a performance with the Montreal 
Symphony. 

Pianist Jean Casadesus has played 
return engagements with both the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


and the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
season, as well as first engagements 
with a number of other orchestras. 
In a joint appearance with his par- 
ents, Robert and Gaby Casadesus, he 
also performed with the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. At the conclusion of 
his North American season in De- 
cember, he returned to his Paris home 
and is now filling engagements in 
Europe. During May and June he 
will make an extensive tour of South 
America. 

That “Unashamed Accompanist”, 
Gerald Moore, returned last Novem- 
ber to delight another capacity house 
at New York’s Town Hall with his 
witty and informative lecture-recital 
on the art of accompaniment which 
he also gave for audiences across the 
United States and Canada. 

French pianist Nicole Henriot ap- 
peared in Europe during the 1955-56 
season but will return here next No- 
vember and remain until February, 
1957. She will have a heavy sched- 
ule of orchestral engagements and 
recitals. 

Ray Dudley played in England and 
Holland last fall. The North Amer- 
ican season of the young Canadian 
pianist was climaxed by his first New 
York recital in Town Hall on Dec. 
11 and will close with appearances 
as soloist with the Toronto Symphony 
in March, when he returns to Britain 
for further concerts. 

For the fourth time in five years 
mezzo-soprano Mildred Miller had the 
honor of taking part in the opening- 
night presentation of the Metropolitan 
Opera. This season her role was 
Nicklausse in the new production of 
“The Tales of Hoffmann”. She will 
perform with the company through- 
out the winter season and on the 
spring tour. During the summer she 
sang at the Empire State Music Fes- 
tival at Ellenville, N. Y., and in the 
Hollywood Bowl and telecast on the 
“Voice of Firestone”. Early fall en- 
gagements include a “Telephone 
Hour” broadcast and a number of 
recitals. Winter concert commitments 
include performances in the title role 
of “Carmen” with the Pittsburgh 
Opera and the Birmingham Sym- 
phony, solo spots with the National 
Symphony and the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, among other orchestras, 
further recitals and further appear- 
ances on both the “Telephone Hour” 
and the “Voice of Firestone”. 

Charles Kullman, tenor, has been 
singing the full season at the Metro- 
politan, and scored one of the out- 
standing successes of his career as 
Prince Shuiski in “Boris Godunoff”. 

Martha Lipton sang at Robin Hood 
Dell and the Newport Music Festival 
last summer. In addition to a full 
season with the Metropolitan in New 
York and on tour, the mezzo-soprano 
is singing concert dates that include 
appearances as soloist with the Sym- 
phony of the Air in Carnegie Hall, 
the Bach Aria Group, the Chicago 
Symphony, and the American Opera 
Society’s heralded concert version 
of Cherubini’s “Medea”. 

In her third season at the Metro- 
politan, soprano Dolores Wilson has 
added new roles to her repertoire, 
including Oscar in “The Masked 
Ball” while she continued to play 
parts in which she has already made 
a deep impression. In addition to the 
Metropolitan, Miss Wilson is filling 
leading roles with the Miami Opera 
Guild, the New Orleans Opera and 
the Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera. 
She has appeared as soloist with the 
Austin Symphony, among others, and 
with several choral groups. She has 
filled many recital engagements, and 
appeared on the “Voice of Firestone”. 
Last June Miss Wilson appeared in 





the opera season in Puerto Rico 

The ever-popular two-piano team 
of Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe 
is filling its usual 80-engagement sea- 
son. During the summer they ap. 
peared on the Steve Allen and sey- 
eral other television shows and at 
Chicago’s Ravinia Festival. They 
made a series of films for television 
during the fall and then embarked 
on their winter concert tour, which 
carries them from the Mexican bor- 
der to Newfoundland. Highlights have 
been orchestral appearances with the 
orchestras of Detroit, Oklahoma City 
and Fort Wayne. 

The distinguished violist William 
Primrose appeared last summer at 
the Aspen Festival and is this winter 
filling a heavy schedule of concert 
dates, including appearances with the 
orchestras of Oklahoma City and 
Buffalo, among many others, and a 
television broadcast. In addition to 
his usual tour of solo recital and or- 
chestral engagements next season, the 
violist will join pianist Victor Babin, 
violinist Szymon Goldberg, and cel- 
list Nikolai Graudan for a cross- 
country tour as the newly formed 
Festival Quartet, one of the hits of 
last summer’s Aspen Festival. 

Leonard Rose, cellist, played six 
performances with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the Ravinia Festival last 
summer and two with the Symphony 
of the Air at the Empire State Fes- 
tival. Among the more than a dozen 
orchestras with which he is appear- 
ing on a solidly booked winter tour 
are those of Boston, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati. 

Six major orchestras, including the 
Chicago Symphony with which she 
played six performances, highlighted 
the current concert tour of over 50 
engagements by violinist Camilla 
Wicks. She will be soloist again next 
year with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 

In celebration of the Mozart bi- 
centennial year, the Mozart Concert- 
Opera Group was formed for concert 
performance in English of “Cosi fan 
tutte” with symphony — orchestras. 
Following a debut last season with 
the National Symphony in Washing- 
ton, the group has appeared this sea- 
son with the orchestras of St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati (both in Cin- 
cinnati and in New Orleans), Min- 
neapolis, Oklahoma City, San An- 
tonio, and others. Six young Amer- 
ican singers make up the cast: so- 
pranos Phyllis Curtin and _ Helen 
George; mezzo-soprano Jane Hobson; 
tenor David Lloyd; baritone Mac 
Morgan; and bass-baritone Kenneth 
Smith. 

Phyllis Curtin sang last summer at 
the Brandeis Festival in Massachu- 
setts and, with the Symphony of the 
Air, at the Empire State Festival, and 
last fall as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at the Worcester Fes- 
tival. At the New York City Center, 
where she is a leading soprano, she 
was hailed for her creation of the 
role of Cressida in the New York 
premiere of Walton’s “Troilus and 
Cressida.” She also filled her usual 
roles of the standard repertory dur- 
ing the opera’s fall and spring sea- 
sons. Her concert engagements have 
included solo appearances with the 
National Symphony, the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic, and the Boston Symphony 
with which she also recorded. 

Baritone Mac Morgan sang with 
the Boston Symphony at Tanglewood 
last summer and will sing with that 
organization again on _ its winter 
course, as well as with the orchestras 
of Buffalo, Connecticut, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. In addition to singing 
many solo recitals, he will repeat his 
role of Guglielmo in “Cosi fan tutte” 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Hartford Courant 
Feb. 9, 1956 


Miss Podis 
Sends ’Em 
At Bushnell 


The musical talk of the town 
ths morning will be Eunice Po- 
dis who appeared here last night 
with George Szell and the 
Cleveland Orchestra and gave 
a simply terrific account of the 
Aram Khatchatourian 1936 Pia- 
no Concerto. 

Miss Podis had been heard at 
the Bushnell once before, and a! 
that time she was pretty im- 
pressive, But tHis time she gave 
an electrifying performance of 
an especially ornate keyboard 
piece and positively wrung the 
audience out and left them over 
the backs of their seats to dry. 
Very Tough Rhetoric 

The Concerto itself does not 
4 amount-to a hill of beans. Its 
sombre mood and thick texture 
may delude you for a moment, 
but actually the work is rhetori- 
cal and pretentidus rather than 
genuinely compelling. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Khatchatourian has 
xritten an awful lot of notes in- 
to the piano score and arranged 
them in tough places to get at. 
But had Miss Podis been Little 
Audrey. she would have laughed 
and laughed, because no mat- 
ter what the composer did, 
she could go him one better. And 
she did. No clutch of notes too 
hard for her flying hands, no 
rhythmic tricks too sly, and 
you never got a run in your 
best nylons faster than she runs 
up the scale. 

But She Did It 

However, that was not all Miss 
Podis had, by a long shot. The 
real measure of her playing was 
the way she took all that is na- 
tionalistic and quasi-modern and 
personally idiosyncratic in the 
Khatchatourian concerto, and 
held it into some kind of shape, 
no matter what thorny thickets 
the composer dragged it through. 
Miss Podis worked most intense- 
ly to put content into the three. 
void movements, and here and 
there she actually succeeded in 
making you think there might 
be something to the work after 
all. That was accomplished _in- 
deed. But where she triumphed 
was in giving arch and span and 
form ta the music itself, never 
losing sight of a movement as a 
whole, no matter how busy and 
kaleidescopic the separate page 
to hand might be. 

Miss Podis certainly got an 
ovation for her performance, and 
most certainly deserved it. 


T. H. FP. 
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Szell, Miss Podis Combine 


By HERBERT ELWELL 
With _George Szell back OM ore finish, more breath-taking 
the podium at Severance Hall, 4 Shi iti: 
with Cleveland’s own Eunice ed ~ — spor pine ero 
Podis as soloist with the Cleve- Sex rorsd sso 4 aan ~ 
land Orchestra, with anew work ; ever Sarees ‘it ted hy ~ssad 
on the program and with a full many dog dy ~hngy @ poe 
house eager to applaud, it must - 
be said that last night’s sym- 
phony concert was an exciting 


Of Miss Podis’ many appear- . - 
ances with the orchestra, this ‘Cve'Y fiber of her being, run- 
was her first under Szell’s ba- nidg a wide gamut of emotion 
ton, also her first performance in material of richly diversified 
at these concerts of the Khat- character. Even . eS nae 
chatourian Piano Concerto, a whose purpose Was primarily 
glittering, grandiose work, 
which gave her great emotional deep sense of significance and 
scope and offered a tremendous urgency. Her mastery, backed 
technical challenge. 

It would be difficult to name brought a long and resounding 
another woman pianist in the 
entire country who could Carry ence. 
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Cleveland News 
Dec. 31, 1955 


Miss Podis 
Scores in 
Concerto 


Theatrical Work 
This is a theatrical work, but 
it has substance. She lived and 
translated this substance with 
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sing the title role in its 
Strauss’s “Arabella”, 
noted in Europe. 
While there is no denying the fact 
that there 


revival of 
for which he is 


exists an ever increasing 
demand for ensemble attractions, the 
solo recital of outstanding artistic 


merit is still a potent factor in our 
concert life and proof of the growing 
musical maturity of our audiences. 
This is attested to by the constant 
requests for engagements and re- 
engagements of the widely popular 
baritone, Igor Gorin, and the soprano, 
Dorothy Maynor, whose eminence 
was re-affirmed at her recent New 
York recital. 

The New York 
nationwide radio audience recently 
heard Witold Malcuzynski playing 
the Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto 
No. 3. After completion of his cur- 
rent North American season, the 
pianist will concertize in Australia, 
New Zealand, India, the Near East, 
and Europe, before returning here in 
February, 1957, for another tour 
which will be highlighted by a re- 
engagement with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

An outstanding representative of 
America’s versatile artists is soprano 
Nadine Conner who appears in opera 
at the Metropolitan and elsewhere; 
in concert across the country and in 
such far places as Honolulu, Greece, 
and the Orient; on television as a 
regularly featured star on the “Fire- 
stone Hour”, and as guest artist on 
the General Electric Christmas Show, 
“A Child Is Born”. 

_Pianist Leonard Pennario; the duo- 
piano team Alfred and Herbert Telt- 
schik; and violinist Roman Totenberg 
continue busy careers in their respec- 
tive fields. Increasingly popular 
through his many Capitol Records, 
Leonard Pennario has been soloist 
with the Los Angeles, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Denver, Tulsa, Davenport 
and Providence orchestras, among 
others, and is giving many recitals. 
He also makes frequent appearances 
on television, one of which will be 
with Judy Garland on April 8, 1956. 
The Teltschik brothers and their ex- 
tensive tours are proof of American 
fondness for the art of duo-piano 
playing. Violinist Roman Totenberg, 
has filled numerous engagements in 
this country as well as in England, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, the 


Philharmonic’s 


latter including a solo appearance 
with the Berlin Philharmonic. Mr. 


Totenberg also performs with his own 
instrumental ensemble, the tours of 
which are increasing. 

Chinese-born basso, Yi-Kwei Sze, 
appeared successfully in a Town Hall 
recital on Feb. 9 and also scored in 
the role of Sarastro in the NBC TV 


Opera production of “The Magic 
Flute” in January. 

Among young American § artists 
under this management are: Frances 


Yeend, a leading soprano of the New 
York City Opera, who recently scored 
in “Turandot” at the San Antonio 
Opera Festival. She also sang for the 
first time the title role of “Tosca” 
with the Northwest Opera Company 
and the New York City Opera, and 
Chrysothemis in “Elektra” with the 
New Orleans Opera Company. She 
also sang with leading orchestras 
including those of Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, and others. 


Dorothy Warenskjold, a_ leading 


soprano of the San Francisco Opera, 
where she sang in a variety of roles 
during the fall season, is a frequent 
guest star of other opera companies. 
sang the title role of 


She “Martha” 





with the Cincinnati Opera and Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” with the San An- 
tonio Opera. She often appears in 
“The Voice of Firestone” and tours 
widely as a recitalist. She records for 
Capitol Records. 

Frances Bible, a leading mezzo- 
soprano of the New York City Opera, 
made her first European appearances 
at the Glyndebourne Festival in the 
role of Cherubino in “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, after which she made her 
debut with the San Francisco Opera 
in the title role in “Der Rosenkava- 
lier”. 

Jon Crain, a leading tenor of the 
New York City Opera and much in 
demand for concerts, television, and 
opera performances over the United 
States and Canada, this season sang 
leads in two operas—Walton’s “Troi- 
lus and Cressida” and Liebermann’s 
“School for Wives”. 

Walter Cassel, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, sang his first performance 
of Telramund in “Lohengrin” and 
also was guest star with the North- 
west, San Antonio, Detroit, and New 
Orleans Opera companies. During 
June and July he will sing the lead- 
ing male role in Douglas Moore’s 
new opera, “The Ballad of Baby Doe”, 
at Central City. 

The Angelaires Harp Quintet is 
engaged in an extensive concert tour, 
which also includes several perform- 
ances with symphony orchestras. For 
the season 1956-57, a concerto for 
five harps has been commissioned for 
them and will have its premiere with 
the Columbus, Ohio, Symphony. 

American soprano, Carolyn Long, 
is continuing her activities in Europe 
and is scheduled to make a debut 
at the Liceo Opera in Barcelona. 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd 
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in stage presentations of the opera 
with the New England Opera. 

Kenneth Smith’s auspicious debut 
with the Chicago Lyric Theater 
was followed by appearances as the 
Don in “Don Giovanni” with the 
New England Opera Theater and in 
a concert version with the National 
Symphony, Escamillo in “Carmen” 
with the Birmingham Symphony, 
and in “The Gypsy Baron” with the 
Little Orchestra Society in New 
York. His concert engagements in- 
clude the Verdi Requiem with the 
Baltimore Symphony and many solo 
recitals. His season will close with 
three appearances with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra at the May Festival. 

Eugene List is enjoying a full 
season of orchestral and recital en- 
gagements as well as joint appear- 
ances with his wife, violinist Carroll 
Glenn. 

As a result of his success as solo- 
ist with major orchestras last season 
as the winner of the Leventritt 
Award, young Texas pianist Van Cli- 
burn is this season playing 18 per- 
formances with 10 symphony or- 
chestras in 13 cities, including re- 
engagements with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra (both on the summer and the 
winter series), the Denver Symphony, 
the Buffalo Philharmonic and _ the 
Houston Symphony, and first engage- 
ments with the orchestras of Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Montreal, 
South Bend and Canton. 

Pianist Joseph Battista added solo 
engagements with the orchestras of 
Detroit and Chicago to a crowded 
recital schedule, and he also is serv- 
ing as head of the piano department 
of the University of Illinois. His 
MGM recordings have proved popu- 
lar. 

Pianist Richard Gregor has made 
an extensive solo recital tour and has 
also appeared on tour as pianist of 









the Columbia Concert Trio. In the 
spring he returns to his home town of 
Spokane for an appearance with the 
symphony orchestra. 

Trinidad last June heard four con- 
certs by the young American pianist 
Natalie Hinderas, one of the first 
concert artists to pay a professional 
visit to the island. Her winter itiner- 
ary, which includes an appearance 
with the National Symphony, takes 
her through the United States and 
Eastern Canada. 

Baritone Todd Duncan’s al fresco 
engagements included the Red Rocks 
Festival with the Denver Symphony 
and an appearance with the Rhode 
Island Philharmonic in Providence. 
An extensive winter schedule, both in 
solo recital and in joint recital with 
soprano Camilla Williams, has in- 
cluded appearances as soloist with the 
Winnipeg and Toronto orchestras. 

Soprano Beverly Bower has been 
engaged to sing leading roles with 
the New York ‘City Opera and will 
make her debut this spring as Violetta 
in “La Traviata”, followed by the 
title role in “Rosalinda”. She opened 
her season with three separate en- 
gagements with the Cleveland Sum- 
mer Orchestra. A full winter’s sched- 
ule of recitals took her to the West 
Coast and into Canada. 

Soprano Polyna Stoska has singing 
engagements throughout the country, 
both in solo recital and in joint con- 
cert with tenor Jim Hawthorne. 


Tenor John McCollum appeared 
at the Tanglewood, Ravinia and 
Brandeis festivals last summer. His 


season’s operatic engagements include 
Don Ottavio in “Don Giovanni” on 
tour with the New England Opera 
Theater. His orchestral dates include 
appearances with the Pittsburgh and 
Minneapolis orchestras. He is singing 
recitals throughout the country and 
making a series of appearances as 


soloist with the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir. 

Baritone Edwin Steffe returned to 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera for 


the ninth consecutive season last sum- 
mer. He is singing a large number of 
recital engagements over the United 
States and he took part in the “Don 
Giovanni” performances with the 
National Symphony in Washington. 
Baritone Stephen Kemalyan made his 
debut with the New York City Opera 
Company during its fall season and 
is currently filling a recital tour 
through the West. 

The young American soprano Anna 
Moffo has been in Italy the past two 
seasons fulfilling operatic engage- 
ments in Naples, Venice, Florence, 
Milan and Turin as well as on Italian 
radio and television. 

Tenor Mario Lanza recently com- 
pleted filming “Serenade”, in which 
he will both sing and act. He shares 
stellar billing with Joan Fontaine in 
the New Warner Brothers picture. 

The newly formed Beaux Arts Trio 
—Daniel Guilet, violin; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cello; and Menahem 
Pressler, piano—made its debut last 
summer at the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival at Tanglewood. During the cur- 
rent winter season, the Trio is filling 
an initial tour of more than 50 en- 
gagements in the United States and 
Canada, and has been engaged to 
appear in a series of three concerts 
at next summer’s Ravinia Festival. 
Next December it will be heard with 
the Cincinnati Symphony. 

The Carolers Trio, whose repertory 
ranges from grand opera to folk 
songs and Broadway hits, made its 
first tour this season. The members 
are soprano Jane Wilson, tenor Jona- 
than Wilson, and bass Eric Carlson. 

The ten Concertmen, a double male 
quartet with bass-baritone Edmond 
Karlsrud and pianist, is filling a de- 











but tour of 72 engagements 
the continent. 


>IT Cross 
In addition to Mr, 


Karlsrud, the Concertmen also pre. 
sent other featured soloists. 
Carrying their own four erand 
pianos with them, the Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet is filling over 60 en. 
gagements in the United States and 
Canada. The members are Moreland 
Kortcamp, Gisela Richter, Herbert 


Rogers and Emmett Vokes. 

Actress Faye Emerson and her 
husband, pianist and conductor Skitch 
Henderson, offer special programs 
with symphony orchestra combining 


music and the spoken word. Recent 
appearances have been with the 
Toronto, Oklahoma City and New 


Haven symphonies and the National 
Symphony in Washington. 


Andre Mertens 


(Continued from page 102) 
violinist, well-known 
Europe in recital, as 
major orchestras, at major music 
festivals, and for his recordings, will 
be making his first North American 
tour next season. He is the husband 
of soprano Irmgard Seefried. 

The Berlin Philharmonic, Herbert 
von Karajan conducting, will be back 
for a more extended tour which will 
take them from coast-to-coast and 
into Canada starting Oct. 7. 

Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 
well-known duo-pianists, recently 
joined Columbia Artists to tour under 
my personal direction. This marks 
their 10th season of two-piano re- 
citals, and their fifth season of con- 
certs in Europe. They have made 
coast-to-coast tours, appeared through- 
out Europe, and have many Colum- 
bia recordings to their credit. 

The Vienna Academy Chorus, di- 
rected by Gunther Theuring, filled an 
extensive number of engagements last 
fall and early winter. They will re- 
turn again next year for a wider tour 
of this country and Canada. 

Les Compagnons de la Chanson, 
the nine young Frenchmen long cele- 
brated for their recordings, recently 
completed their second North Amer- 
ican tour ending with an appearance 
on the “Ed Sullivan Show” on tele- 
vision. They will return to this coun- 
try next year. 

The Columbia Bel Canto Trio, 
comprising Leopold Simoneau, tenor; 
Theodor Uppman, baritone; and 
Pierrette Alarie and Gloria Lind, 
alternating as soprano, has been mak- 
ing its second tour. The three artists 
sing individually and unite in opera- 
tic excerpts. 

Federico Rey and Pilar Gomez, 
Spanish and Latin-American dance 
team, start their annual American 
tour in February. They have just re- 
turned from Europe where they not 
only fulfilled many engagements but 
uncovered many old, _ traditional 
dances in Spain, which they have 
choreographed for American ‘tastes. 

Liselotte Koester and Jockel Stahl, 
dance stylists, have in their repertoire 
a vast gamut of dances from satire 
to Old Viennese, from Spanish to 
Hawaiian, from “Salome” to “Ham- 
let”. Principal dancers of the Berlin 
Municipal Opera, they also are chor- 
eographers. They have given recitals 
all over Europe, and recently they 
were so successful in an ——— 
in Moscow, the citadel of the dance, 
that their stay was extended for 18 
sold-out performances. They will 
make their first North American tour 
next season. 

Jeannette Hansen and Lincoln De- 
Dell, duo-pianists, toured this season 
through the Midwest. 

Ruthanna Boris and Frank Hobi 
toured widely this season with their 
small dance company. 
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NEW YORK 


Concert Choir 





“Margaret Hillis last night increased 
the debt she is owed by concert- 
goers.” 

NEW YORK TIMES, 


Ross Parmenter. Dec. 6, 1955 


RECORDS: COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS, VOX 
PRODUCTIONS, CONTEMPORARY, BARTOK, 


STEINWAY PIANO 


MARGARET HILLIS, MUSICAL DIRECTOR and CONDUCTOR 


**Easily the finest professional 


chorus in this country today.” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 
Roger Dettmer 


PITTSBURGH SUN TELEGRAPH (J. Fred Lissfelt) Oct. 3, 1955 
“The cheers and bravos which closed the evening augurs 
well for this organization which gave us epoch making music.” 


PITTSBURGH PRESS (Ralph Lewando) Oct. 3, 1955 
“A stunningly performed program of superb quality ... Miss Hillis is a brilliant 
conductor and an interpretative musician of versatile powers.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (Jay S. Harrison) Nov. 5, 1955 

“She conducts her New York Concert Choir and Orchestra in programs of high 
and noble value, her renditions are consistently enlightened. 

perennially fresh and vigorous . .. a musician in every way.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA (R. S.) Nov. 15, 1955 
“A stirring program with an authority and musical insight 
which marked a new level of accomplishment for her.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (J. S. Harrison) Dec. 6, 1955 

“The concert maintained the level of excellence Miss Hillis long ago built 
for herself. She is sensitive, wrapped in talent and dedicated. 

When she is at her calling, Margaret Hillis really makes music.” 





Available for Limited Engagements 
1956-57 Season 
For information write: 
THE AMERICAN CHORAL FOUNDATION, Ine. 
250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Room 1211 * Ci. 6-3286 


Wayne L. Reichle, Representative 

















Community Concerts 
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and concert programs. The result has 
been a wider choice of selections for 
each committee and the production 
and importation of attractions and 
artists, especially designed for the 
American concert audiences. 

Community Concerts feels that a 
further element of strength in_ its 
plan is the fact that each of these 
associations is a local, autonomous 
group, establishing its own _ policies, 
choosing its own artists, and electing 
its own officers. Each association is 
banded together by its acceptance of 
the basic philosophy of the Com- 
munity plan and by the aid and 
assistance it receives from the na- 
tional Community organization . in 
achieving its ends. Proof of the na- 
tional strength of Community was 
given dramatic exposition during the 
past year when the organization suc- 
cessfully weathered an extraordinary 
trial. Following an adverse decision 
by the Supreme Court in the Shubert 
case, the Department of Justice ac- 
cused Columbia and National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation § of 
monopoly in the field of concert ac- 
tivity, which charges were emphati- 
cally denied. After prolonged nego- 
tiations, a consent decree was ob- 
tained, which has restored tranquility 
to the field. 

Community Concerts has grown to 
such an extent in Canada that during 
the last season a new Canadian Cor- 
poration was formed, Community 
Concerts of Canada, Limited, and an 
office was opened at 195 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. The new 
Canadian company will work with all 
Community Concert Associations in 
the Dominion of Canada. The sphere 
of this activity now extends from 
Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces to British Columbia. The 
Board of Directors for Community 
Concerts of Canada, Limited, includes 
several prominent Canadian citizens, 
who have been associated with this 
movement for many years. They in- 
clude: W. Grant Smith, Queen’s Coun- 
cillor of Saint John, New Brunswick; 
Mr. Paul Fortier of Sherbrooke, 
Quebec: Mrs. Mabel Krug of Kitch- 
ener, Ontario; Mr. Gordon Hender- 
son of Ottawa, Ontario. Russell Sim- 
mons has been appointed manager 
of Community Concerts of Canada, 
Limited. 

The 1955-56 season will be one of 
the biggest in the history of Com- 
munity Concerts from the point of 
view of the number of audiences, the 
size of the audiences, and the num- 
ber of concerts being presented. Dur- 
ing the past season 56 new Com- 
munity Concert Associations have 
been organized and successfully cam- 
paigned. Further development _ is 
planned and budgeted so that pros- 
pects for the 1956-57 season appear 
even more encouraging. 

Particularly gratifying have been 
the numerous letters received during 


the last year complimenting Com- , 


munity Concerts on the quality and 
audience appeal of the programs pre- 
sented by the artists engaged for this 
season, on the increased service fa- 
cilities of Community Concerts, and 
on the vastly expanded choice of 
artist availabilities. 

National officers of Community 
Concerts include: Frederick C. 
Schang, II, chairman; David Fergu- 
son, president; Herbert O. Fox, vice 
president; Marion Evans, vice presi- 
dent. 

New appointments in the executive 
staff include: Richard Yarnall, Wes- 
tern field manager; Gerald Devlin, 
Eastern field manager; Cleone Pot- 
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tenger, Pacific Coast field manager. 
George W. Fowler, former vice presi- 
dent and Western manager of Civic 
Concerts, has joined the Community 
organization as executive assistant. 

Thomas Thompson and Ruth End- 
ers Harvey continue as booking direc- 
tors of the West and East, respec- 
tively, and Amelia Sperry as senior 
representative. 

Leonard Exum and Edgar Kneed- 
ler have been appointed special rep- 
resentatives. 


William Stein 
(Continued from page 85) 
just returned for her third consecu- 
tive coast to coast tour under our 
auspices. She will be heard mostly 
on the West coast and in Canada. 

Dezso Ernster, now with the Met- 
ropolitan for the 10th consecutive 
season and re-engaged for next year, 
has performed extensively abroad, as 
well as at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
whom we had the honor of presenting 
in his American debut in a tour of 
seven leading cities, will return for 
his second American tour next fall. 
New York will hear him at least 
twice and he will be heard for the 
first time in Boston and Philadelphia. 

Rosemary Kuhlmann, between suc- 
cessful seasons at the City Center, 
has performed in light opera, televi- 
sion, concert and recitals and is 
booked solid for the rest of the year. 
Josef Metternich is now with the 
Metropolitan for the third consecu- 
tive season and will return here in 
the spring for the second portion of 
his engagement, when he will be 
heard as Amfortas for the first time 
in this country. In the fall he is slated 
to appear in several orchestral en- 
gagements. 

David Poleri is now performing in 
Italy. Last summer he appeared for 
the second time at the Edinburgh 
Festival in Verdi's “La Forza del 
Destino”. Regina Resnik, aside from 
her 12th consecutive season at the 
Metropolitan, has been heard in con- 
cert from coast to coast, in addition 
to operatic engagements in Toronto 
and San Francisco. Arlene Soskey, 
young mezzo-soprano, is now appear- 
ing in an operatic tour through the 
Midwest, to be followed by an eastern 
tour as Dorabella in “Cosi fan tutte”. 

Set Svanholm returns to the Metro- 
politan in March for his 10th season. 
In the late spring he was heard for 
the sixth time at the June Festival at 
Covent Garden. 

Hermann Uhde, whom we had the 
pleasure of introducing to America 
in November, will return next season 
for a longer period and will sing at 
least six roles at the Metropolitan. 
He will also be heard for the first 
time in concert. 

We take great pride in having no 
less than seven young American 
artists performing in Europe this sea- 
son. They are: Carlos Alexander, 
bass-baritone, in Muenster, West- 
phalia; John Alexander, tenor, at the 
Berlin Opera (he also has been booked 
for the Cincinnati May Festival): 
Karl Brock, tenor, at the Municipal 
Opera, Basel; Jan Gbur, bass, at the 
Opera House in Luebeck; the soprano, 
Anna Moffo, performing with prac- 
tically every leading musical organ- 
ization in Italy and also next summer 
at the festival in Aix-en-Provence; 
Frances Watkins, coloratura, at Muen- 
ster, Westphalia; Mino Yahia, bass, 
at the Municipal Theater in Heidel- 
berg. They are expected to remain in 
Germany in 1956-57, though prob- 
ably in different places. In addition, 
we have so far booked Michael Bon- 
don, bass-baritone, at the Municipal 
Theater, Lucerne; and Vilma Geor- 





giou, soprano, at the Deutsch Oper 
am Rhein, Duesseldorf. 

We also represent Zetha Avery, 
lyric soprano; Donald White, bari- 
tone; Carl Bamberger, conductor. 
Contracts for artists not under our 
management have been provided for 
the soprano, Brunetta Mazzolini, who 
will appear at the Hollywood Bowl 
under Bruno Walter; Ralph Magels- 
sen, baritone; and Emile Renan, bass- 
baritone. 

New on our roster will be: Tsuta 
Ohata, soprano; Gina Polivi, soprano; 
and Ruth Mary Honsch, mezzo-so- 
prano. 

Also under our management are: 
the Viennese soprano, Christa Lud- 
wig, leading member of the Vienna 
State Opera and the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, with the tenors, Gerhardt 
Stoltze, of the Berlin Opera and Bay- 
reuth Festival; Josef Traxel of the 
Stuttgart State Opera and the Bay- 
reuth Festival; and Oskar Czerwenka, 
bass buffo of the Vienna Opera and 
the Salzburg Festival. 


Friedberg Management 
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out the United States and will also 
appear with orchestras in Furope 
during the late winter and spring. 
Lilian Kallir will be touring the 
country from October to January and 
fill European re-engagements during 
the spring. Leonard Hungerford, who 
recently gave his third Town Hall 
recital, will be available in the eastern 
United States; and Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson will be concertizing in Europe, 
playing at the Edinburgh Festival, 
until late November, after which they 
will be filling engagements in the 
eastern United States and after mid- 
February on the West Coast. 

Zinka Milanov is being booked for 
concert appearances to the limit of 
four judiciously spaced periods of 
availability during the Metropolitan 
Opera season, 1956-57. She is ex- 
pected to appear on the Pacific Coast, 
in Florida and the Southwest as well 
as in Eastern and Midwestern cities. 
Her colleague, Herta Glaz, will be 
available as soloist at various times 
during the Metropolitan season as 
well as before and after and in com- 
bination with the Guilet String 
Quartet. 

As member of the Bach Aria 
Group, Norman Farrow appeared at 
the Prades Festival under the direc- 
tion of Pablo Casals, and as the re- 
sult of his success there was engaged 
for appearances in England in the 
spring of 1956, creating the baritone 
part in a new work by Vaughan Wil- 
liams. After filling this and other en- 
gagements, he will return for a tour 
of his native Canada, followed by 
engagements in the United States. 

The Budapest String Quartet which, 
after the death of Jac Gorodetzky 
(second violin) has been rejoined by 
Alexander Schneider, will as usual be 
touring the entire country from Oc- 
tober to March, beginning and end- 
ing with their usual Library of Con- 
gress series in Washington, D. C. The 
Budapesters will appear at least a 
dozen times in New York City and 
will give complete Beethoven cycles 
there and on the Pacific Coast. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1956 the Quartet 
will tour South America and Mexico. 
Long-standing invitations from Euro- 
pean countries may be accepted for 
some time in 1957. 

The New York Trio (Fritz Jahoda, 
Rachmael Weinstock and Otto Deri) 
continues to be based at the College 
of the City of New York; they are 
free to accept engagements through- 
out the United States. The Trio is 
scoring with its all-Mozart programs 
during the Mozart year. 


The American Chamber Orches- 
tra, Robert Scholz, conductor, is con. 
cluding the most successful season in 
its history, with the emphasis on the 
Mozart bi-centenary. The Town Hall 
series was entirely sold out, and three 
additional concerts in the New York 
area also drew full houses. The or. 
chestra had a three-week tour through 
the Midwest and South and a supple- 
mentary trip north as far as Montreal. 
During 1956-57 it will repeat its New 
York subscription series with distin- 
guished soloists, and its projected fall 
and spring tours (October-November. 
March-April) will comprise the New 
York-Ohio-Pennsylvania area and the 
Central-Southern states, respectively. 
It also will play outdoor engagements 
during the summer. 

The Westminster Choir, John Fin- 
ley Williamson, director, having com- 
pleted a southern tour of 30 concerts 
this winter, is now planning its first 
around-the-world tour for the fall of 
1956 with the co-operation of the 
International Exchange Program of 
ANTA. It will give concerts in 10 
or more Far Eastern and Middle 
Eastern countries, returning home by 
way of the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. As the choir travels across 
the United States from Princeton to 
San Francisco during the month of 
October, it will be able to fill a lim- 
ited number of engagements enroute. 


Consolidated Concerts 
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is presently on a Far Eastern tour 
under auspices of the State Depart- 
ment and ANTA’s International Ex- 
change Program. Beginning with a 
week’s engagement in Tokyo to 
enormous ovation of press and pub- 
lic, the company’s itinerary includes 
Seoul, Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Djakarta, Rangoon, Dacca, India, 
Karachi, Abadan and Teheran. 

Leonide Massine Dance Highlights, 
comprising eight leading dancers from 
La Scala, Paris and Rome Opera 
houses, all making their American 
debuts, will offer entirely new Mas- 
sine programs and_ choreography. 
This attraction starting in October will 
be available for 20 weeks. 

The American Savoyards, distin- 
guished Gilbert and Sullivan company 
produced and directed by Dorothy 
Raedler, has just completed an ex- 
tended Canadian tour and appear- 
ances in leading American cities. A 
repertory season in Clearwater, Flor- 
ida, starting in February will be fol- 
lowed by their fourth season in Mon- 
mouth, Maine, and by a _ ten-week 
tour starting in October which is now 
being booked. 

Other artists under this manage- 
ment for solo appearances include 
Eva Le Gallienne and Margaret Web- 
ster. Miss Le Gallienne appeared 
twice this year on the Hallmark TV 
show in “The Corn Is Green” and 
“Alice in Wonderland”. Miss Webster 
won plaudits for her staging of Wil- 
liam Walton’s “Troilus and Cressida” 
at City Center. 


Genia Cherkassky 


Genia Cherkassky reports that the 
noted pianist Earl Wild and the young 
tenor William Lewis are under her 
exclusive representation. Because of 
heavy television and radio commit- 
ments, both Mr. Wild and Mr. Lewis 
will be available for only a limited 
number of concert engagements. They 
also will be heard in a limited num- 
ber of joint recitals. 
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Brilliant Young American Pianist 
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Ludwig Lustig 


(Continued from page 85) 

ing to join the New York City Opera 
during its spring season, will be heard 
in Walton’s “Troilus and Cressida” 
and other operas. He appeared in 
the NBC TV production of Mozart's 


“The Magic Flute”, and with the 
Chattanooga Opera Association in 
“Pagliacci”. He is booked for concert 


appearances throughout the country. 

Norman Treigle, bass, New York 
City Opera, has appeared with the 
opera companies in Pittsburgh, Fort 
Worth, New Orleans, Denver, and 
San Antonio and with many of the 
leading symphony orchestras. He is 
scheduled to do two new roles with 
the New York City Opera—Escamillo 
in “Carmen” and Calkas in “Troilus 
and Cressida”. 

Thomas Mayer, conductor of the 
Halifax Symphony, recently con- 
ducted the Chicago Symphony and 
has been invited by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for guest 
appearances in Toronto. He has been 
very active in Latin American music 
centers such as Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Caracas and Havana. He also 
fulfilled guest engagements with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic. 

Julius Rudel, conductor, New York 
City Opera, is appearing at the Vienna 
Opera and will be back in this coun- 
try the end of February. Mr. Rudel 
has conducted on various occasions 
at Lewisohn Stadium, Robin Hood 
Dell in Philadelphia, and Grant Park, 
Chicago. He is booked for re-engage- 
ments during the coming summer. 

In addition to the staged concert 
version of “Der Rosenkavalier,” Mr. 
Ludwig has scheduled new _attrac- 
tions of staged concert versions of 
“Tosca”, “Boris Godunoff”’, and 
Richard Strauss’s “Arabella”, in 
the English version by John Gutman, 
with singers of the Metropolitan 
Opera and New York City Opera. 

Max Niehaus, lecturer, will come 
to this country during the coming 
season to lecture on “German Sculp- 
ture Today” and “Art and Sports”. 


Frank Cooke, Irish tenor, who a 
few weeks ago made his debut in 
New York and Marie Chavannes, 
Canadian soprano, who gave a Town 
Hall recital recently, have just been 
added to Ludwig Lustig’s artist list. 

Artists who continue under this 
management are: 


Phyllis Arick, coloratura soprano, 
who has appeared in the United 
States as well as in Latin America, 
in opera and concert. 


Erna Berger, soprano, has been so 

busy in Europe that she had to post- 
pone her appearance in the United 
States until the season of 1956-57. 
_ Adelaide Bishop, soprano, appeared 
in the title role of Lukas Foss’s 
opera, “Griffelkin”, and as Papagena 
in “The Magic Flute” on NBC TV. 
She also is booked for opera and 
concert appearances throughout the 
country. 


Maria Teresa Carrillo, Cuban colo- 


ratura soprano, made her debut with 
the New York City Opera in “The 
Bartered Bride”. She appeared as 
Despina in “Cosi fan tutte” in Ha- 
vana, under the auspices of Sociedad 
Pro Arte Musical. She will do the 
leading soprano roles in Menotti’s 
“Telephone” and “Medium” in 
Havana, and is booked for opera, 
concert and television appearances 
throughout the United States. 
Emelina De Vita, soprano, has 
appeared with the Fort Worth Opera 
as Marguerite in “Faust” and she was 


re-engaged for the part of Rosalinda 
n “Fledermaus”. 
Hurley, 


Laurel lyric coloratura 
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soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
is now in her second season with the 
Metropolitan Opera. She repeated her 
success as Page Oscar in “Ballo in 
Maschera”, and did Olympia in the 
Metropolitan’s new production of 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” She was 
heard in the revival of “Boris Godu- 
noff”, under Dimitri Mitropoulos, and 
in the new production of “The Magic 
Flute” under Bruno Walter. She 
scored a triumph in the part of Elvira 
in a concert performance of Bellini’s 
“[ Puritani”, with the American 
Opera Society. She appeared as Queen 
of the Night in “The Magic Flute” 
on NBC TV, and is booked for 
appearances with various leading 
symphony orchestras. In New York, 
she will sing with the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Mariquita Moll, a leading soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will be 
heard in the new Metropolitan pro- 
duction of “The Magic Flute”. She 
also will appear in the role of the 
Countess in “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
with the Pittsburgh Opera, opposite 
Cesare Siepi, and she toured in Mo- 
zart’s “Impresario” with the Little 
Orchestra Society. She is booked for 
concert and opera appearances in the 
United States and South America. 

Edith Evans, mezzo-soprano, con- 
tinues with the New York City Opera. 

Margery Mayer, contralto, New 
York City Opera Company, appeared 
in the new production of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “The Golden Slippers” and in 
Prokofieff’s “Love for Three 
Oranges”. She was soloist at Robin 
Hood Dell in Philadelphia and is 
booked for many operatic appear- 
ances with the Pittsburgh Opera and 
other leading opera organizations. 

Margaret Roy, contralto, appeared 
with leading symphony orchestras and 
made her New York operatic debut 
as Amneris in “Aida”. She is booked 
for appearances with the National 
Symphony in Washington and other 
concert organizations throughout the 
United States. 

Davis Cunningham, tenor, New 
York City Opera, sang new roles 
with the company during its fall sea- 
son including Prince Ramiro in 
“Cenerentola” and Jenik in “Bartered 


Bride”. He appeared as Pinkerton in 
“Madam Butterfly” over NBC 
He was heard in “Traviata” in 


Tampa, Florida and will do his first 
Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville” 
in San Francisco. He was soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall as well as at 
Lewisohn Stadium, and will do the 
tenor solo part in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony with the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic. He also is booked for 
appearances as Ernesto in “Don Pas- 
quale” with the Pittsburgh Opera. 

Frank Eckart, tenor, made his de- 
but with the State Opera in Hamburg 
as Radames in “Aida”. 

Frederick Jagel, tenor, has been 
booked for opera and concert ap- 
pearances throughout the United 
States. He will sing Herod in “Sa- 
lome”, for the first time in English, 
with the Houston and Denver Opera 
associations. 

Lloyd Thomas Leech, tenor, New 
York City Opera, did his first Canio 
in “Pagliacci” with the New York 
City Opera, in addition to parts such 
as Alfred in “Fledermaus” and the 
Prince in “Love for Three Oranges”. 
He has appeared with symphony or- 
chestras and oratorio societies and is 
booked for performances with the 
Fort Worth Opera and the National 
Symphony in Washington. 

Thomas McDuffie, tenor, is at pres- 
ent fulfilling engagements all over 
Europe. 





Howard Vandenburg, tenor, con- 
tinues with the State Opera in Munich 
for his fourth season. 

Luigi Vellucci, tenor, New York 
City Opera, appeared in the part of 
the Witch, in two performances of 
“Hansel and Gretel” in Milwaukee. 
He is booked for appearances in 
“Marriage of Figaro” and “Rigo- 
letto” with the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic. 

David Aiken, baritone, New York 


City Opera, toured in the leading 
baritone roles in Menotti’s “Tele- 
phone” and “The Medium”. On 


Christmas Day he appeared in Men- 
ottis “Amahl” on NBC TV. He 
has appeared in light opera through- 
out the country and in concert per- 
formances of “The Gypsy Baron” at 
Lewisohn Stadium. 

Daniel Duno, baritone, in view of 
his heavy schedule in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, had to postpone his 
return to the United States for opera 
and concert appearances until next 
season. 

Ralph Herbert, baritone, is in his 
second season with the Metropolitan 
Opera. The roles which he will do at 
the Metropolitan during the current 
season include Faninal in “Rosen- 
kavalier”, Beckmesser in “Meister- 
singer” and Varlaam in “Boris Godu- 
noff”. Last season with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera he appeared in “Car- 
men”, “La Boheme”, “Don Giovan- 
ni’, “Rosenkavalier” and as the Father 
in “Louise”. He is booked as soloist 
for an extensive tour of the Salzburg 
Mozarteum Orchestra and for ap- 
pearances in concert performances of 
“The Gypsy Baron” with the Little 
Orchestra Society, as well as for 
guest appearances with the Pittsburgh 
Opera, New Orleans Opera and other 
operatic organizations. Last summer 
he reappeared in “Arabian Nights” at 
Jones Beach. He will be very active 
in light opera during the coming 
summer. 

Cornell MacNeil, baritone of the 
New York City Opera, made his de- 
but with the San Francisco Opera 
and appeared in leading roles in 
“Carmen”, “Faust”, “Pagliacci” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “Lohengrin”. He 
will rejoin the New York City Opera 
during its spring season. New assign- 
ments include the part of the Count 
in a new production of “Il Trova- 
tore”. He has appeared with the San 
Carlo Opera in Boston and Washing- 
ton and is booked for appearances 
with the Connecticut Opera Associa- 
tion in Hartford for the title role in 

“Rigoletto” and the part of Ashton in 

“Lucia”. He also was re-engaged by 
the Chattanooga Opera to do “Rigo- 
letto”. After the San Francisco Opera 
season, he joined the New York City 
Opera on its fall tour, appearing in 
“Traviata” in Boston and “Pagliacci” 
in Detroit. He also was heard with 
the Grand Rapids Symphony in a 
concert performance of “Pagliacci”. 

William Shriner, baritone of the 
New York City Opera, was heard as 
Mr. Ford in the new production of 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” and the 
Count in “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
in New York as well as in Boston and 
Detroit. Last summer he was solidly 
booked in light operas and will be 
busy in this field next summer. In 


February he will appear with the 
Pittsburgh Opera in “Le Nozze de 
Figaro” together with Siepi. His 


schedule also includes many concert 
appearances. He is booked for ap- 
pearances with the National Sym- 
phony in Washington. 

Robert Falk, bass-baritone, has 
been appearing with the Concert 
Choir and was booked for several 
appearances with this organization in 
New York’s Town Hall. He also 





appeared in a leading role of Cima- 


rosa’s “Love Triumphant” at the 
Ellenville, N. Y. Music Festiva! last 
summer. 

Joseph Rosenstock, general direc- 


tor of the New York City Opera, 
had been re-engaged for the Havana 
Grand Opera Festival last June. He 
also appeared as guest conductor at 
Grant Park, Chicago, and, playing a 
Mozart piano concerto, conducted the 
orchestra from the piano. He also 
conducted at the Holland Festival 
last summer “Le Nozze de Figaro” 
and “Don Giovanni”. Next summer 
he will again lead the concerts at 
Grant Park for two weeks. After the 
New York City Opera’s spring sea- 
son, he will leave for Tokyo to con- 
duct a series of more than 30 con- 
certs before returning to this country, 
He is booked for appearances with 
leading symphony orchestras both in 
the United States and Europe. 

Artists booked by the Ludwig Lus- 
tig Management for the Havana 
Grand Opera Festival included: Herta 
Glaz, Dorothy Kirsten, Kurt Baum, 
Nicola Moscona and Gerhard Pech- 
ner, all of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Alberto Erede, conductor; Thelma 
Altman, and Leon Lishner of the 
New York City Opera. 

Madelaine Chambers, soprano, was 
booked by the Ludwig Lustig Man- 
agement for a concert tour through 
Alaska. 

Booked for other engagements 
were: Charles Anthony, Giuseppe 
Campora, Jerome Hines and Martin 
Rich, of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Arthur Newman, Phyllis Curtin, 
Wilma Spence, Michael Pollock, Jan 


Rubes, John Druary. of the New 
York City Opera; Vera Brynner, 
Eleanor Tobin, Willabelle Under- 


wood, Norris Greer, Stanley Carlson, 
Joseph Laderoute, Edward Graeffe, 
Manfred Hecht, and Cesare Bardelli. 


Berenece Kazounoff 


(Continued from page 90) 
only clarinet, piano and cello trio 
available. The members are David 
Glazer, clarinet: Joel Rosen, piano; 
and Aurora Natola, cello. Programs 
will include trios, sonatas and solos. 
Their first tour will be limited to the 
east, mid-west and south-east. 
Vegh String Quartet completed 
their third coast-to-coast tour in No- 


vember, 1955. Their fourth tour will 
begin Feb. 1, concluding April 1, 
1958. 


Eudice Shapiro. violinist, who has 
recently been signed by this office has 
to her credit notable success in Eu- 
rope as well as America. First tour 
for this office—1956-57. 

Ferenc Molnar, violist, once a 
member of the former Roth String 
Quartet, is noted as a champion of 
contemporary music in concert as 
well as recordings. Being first violist 
of the San Francisco Symphony lim- 
its his availability to early fall and 
spring. 

Leonard Shure, pianist, begins his 
sixth season with this management. 
He plays his Carnegie Hall concert 
on Feb. 24 ; 

Tung Kwong-Kwong, gifted Chi- 
nese pianist, gave her second success- 
ful Town Hall concert on Nov. 17, 
1955. On Feb. 28, Miss Tung and 
her husband, Ma _ Si-Hen, violinist, 
will give a duo-sonata recital at Town 
Hall. Mr. Ma is a member of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Eugene Haynes, young Negro pian- 
ist, is another new artist for this office. 
For his first season, Mr. Haynes will 
tour Germany and Austria under the 
auspices of the State Department be- 
ginning the latter part of June. He 
also will play a number of dates in 
the Scandinavian countries. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
1780), which reached its 
the richest of all 


goal in 
German _ Sing- 


spiele, “Die Entfuhrung aus dem 
Serail” (1781-82); and _ finally 


through the transfiguration of the 
genre in “Die Zauberflote” (1791), 
the most childlike, noble work of 
the new classical idealism, the basic 
model for the German opera of 
the following century. 

Goethe once made a fascinating 
interpretation of the word “aniici- 
pation”. He conceived anticipation 
as meaning that “inner law, which 





Mozart. Master Dramatist 


How the Mozartean self saw the 
world we can tell precisely from his 
letters: it is an inexorable process of 
looking at, seeing through, and de- 
picting for others human beings and 
phenomena on the tiny stage of the 
present moment, combined with a 
superbly lofty irony, with a tragically 
infallible sense of approaching con- 
flicts and catastrophes, which he is 
anxious to avoid and to conquer. As 
a final consequence, he resorts to a 
devoted smile, or flight into vague 
hopes, assurances,  self-deceptions. 
projects, into a melancholy world of 
illusion conjured up for his father, 
his friends, his wife, or himself, a 





The house, now located in Salzburg, where Mozart supposedly composed 
“The Magic Flute” 


shows the way to creative geniuses 
in a wonderful manner—and, as 
if bowing to fate, always has its 
way, despite all opposing influ- 
ences.” Still dominated by the nat- 
uralistic conceptions of environ- 
ment of the 19th century, we tend 
to underestimate this inner law. 
Yet in actual experience it reveals 
itself so strongly that it may be 
said to determine to a degree even 
the outer fate of genius, according 
to its own needs. This inner law 
determines what type of person the 
genius will be, and, further, how 
he will work, what he will experi- 
ence, how he will react to his 
environment, in short, what we 
might define as his being, in the 
higher sense of the word. 





“Between Hope and Fear” 

If we examine the phenomenon 
of Mozart, the human and the 
artistic elements of his being, from 
this viewpoint, if we examine his 
life, often seemingly brilliant yet 
actually shadowed by threats even 
in its brightest moments — “always 
between hope and fear”, as he 
once described it in a letter—we 
shall discover the moving features 
of a magnificent heroism in this 
life, a very lofty heroism, because 
it was quiet, smiling, and unsenti- 
mental. Let us remember that the 
creative personality Mozart, that 
unusually dramatically “antici- 
pated” being, found himself in 
constant tension with his environ- 
ment, yet contrived to achieve an 
“unio mystica” of his own ego with 


his conception of the outer world, 
in his music. 
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- exactly in the sense of the 


dream-world through which he al- 
ready senses and finally achieves, as 
abiding truth, some brilliant new 
work, which does not seem to have 
the slightest connection with all of 
these preliminaries. 


Mozart’s Dualism 


Nothing would have been less ap- 
pealing to Mozart's innate discretion 
(and that of his contemporaries) than 
a specific description in tones of his 
own feelings at a particular moment 
such as the composers of the Ro- 
mantic epoch loved to make, at a 
later time. Human experience in 
Mozart’s music—and also in Haydn's 
—takes place, not in a materialized 
form, but on a spiritual plane. It is 
a purely musical unfolding of ex- 
perience, the development within a 
musical form of the ideas set forth 
at the beginning, of motives used 
both as a driving force and as a 
guide towards form. This and nothing 
more! Naturally, these motives are 
born out of a particular spiritual dis- 
position and developed accordingly. 
As they are shaped and carried to 
perfection, the process corresponds— 
“mystical 
union” I mentioned earlier—to the 
process taking place in the person- 
ality of the composer as it is formed 
through the interaction of the ego 
with the forces of the outer world. 
But the classical development of 
forms in musical works of art none- 
theless is influenced solely by tonal 
laws. 

Even in the realm of pure instru- 
mental music, experienced students 
will soon learn to distinguish between 
the development of motives and of 
forms in the music of the happily 
earthy idyllist, Haydn, and the music 
of the dramatist, Mozart. This differ- 
ence is also to be found in the 
symphonic field, where both masters 










write with the strictest logic and con- 


sistency. The most striking instru- 
mental motives of Mozart, especially 
of tne mature Mozart, are distin- 
guishable by their characteristic dual- 
ism, which does not interfere with 
their complete formal unity. 

Let us examine a perfect example 
of such a motive, the opening theme 
of the famous C major Symphony 
known as the “Jupiter” (K. 551), with 
its direct contrast of masculine, rhyth- 
mically emphasized activity — the 
slurred triplets in the opening bars! 
—with the sweet songfulness of the 
continuation: all in the condensed 
space of four bars! The D major 
Symphony, K. 385, the so-called 
“Haffner” Symphony, begins with a 
similar contrast, worked out on 
broader lines, and, like the “Jupiter”, 
closes the theme with a clause that 
has an objectifying effect (thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis, in the sense of 
Goethe). Such a formation of themes 
reveals, even in the tiny first cells of 
the primary conception, the basic 
polarity that exists in the human and 
the artistic, leading to conflict and 
eventually to the solution of this con- 
flict on a higher plane. It is the revel- 
ation of a nature that is in its very 
essence and origins dramatic. 


Outer and Inner Laws 


It is amazing how the outer course 
of Mozart’s life — in the sense of 
Goethe’s definition of “anticipation” 
to follow inner laws of 
creative activity, how his being and 
character developed in an entirely 
special way. And it is amazing how 
similarly his fate revealed itself, that 
strange, complex destiny, with all of 
the conditions and events of his life, 
with all his successes, conflicts, hap- 
pinesses, and disillusions. 

Mozart’s father, Leopold, had ac- 
quired a wide experience in the thea- 
ter in his birthplace, Augsburg, where 
he took an active part in the numer- 
ous School Dramas (Schuldramen), 
those last sprouts of the Baroque 
sacred theater (even more ambitious- 
ly produced in Salzburg than in 
Augsburg), with their imposing dra- 
matic intensity, blending spoken 
drama and music, and with their pro- 
fusion of action, costumes, scenery, 
stage machinery, and other para- 
phernalia. Thus, in addition to his 
well-known excellence of general ed- 
ucation and his thorough grounding 
in music, Leopold acquired in his 
younger years a passion for the thea- 
ter which was happily inherited by 
his son. A fortunate discovery has 
revealed to us the name of Wolfgang 
(who was then just five years old) as 
a member of the chorus of such a 
School Drama at the Salzburg Uni- 
versity, preserved in the cast of char- 
acters listed in the libretto. 





Early Italian Arias 


How little we know about this con- 
stant engrossment of the boy Wolf- 
gang, possessed as he was by music, 


in the manifold activities of his 
father in church music, chamber 
music, and theater music, all of 


which lay in Leopold’s province as a 
leading member of the Salzburg 
Court Musical Establishment! We 
hear of the captivating temperament 
of the boy when he improvised an 
opera aria, accompanying his piping 
little voice on the harpsichord; we 
hear of the furor with which he took 
the stock operatic words “amore”, 
“afanno”, and “tradimento”, thrown 
at him by the guests in his father’s 
home, and set them to music, becom- 
ing so excited in the process that he 
forgot everything and _ everyone 
around him. A catalogue begun by 
his father in 1768 reveals that Wolf- 


gang at this time had already com- 
posed “15 Italian arias, partly in 
London and partly in The Hague”, 
The earliest extant piece of this sort 
dates from 1765: a tenor aria after 
Metastasio with the significant text: 
“Va, dal furor portata, palesa jl 
tradimento!” 

At ten, he wrote his first, aston- 
ishingly well-wrought composition in 
larger vocal style, the first part of a 
sacred Singspiel, “Die Schuldigkeit 
des ersten Gebotes”, K. 35, a sort of 
School Oratorio of traditional mold, 
clearly stamped with the stiff pro- 
vincialism of the Salzburg style he 
imitated, but vividly set, sonorously 
effective, expressive in the recitatives 
and in many parts of the always 
forceful arias. 


First Stage Work 


German Lenten Can- 
K. 42, and in a 


In a small 
tata, “Grabmusik”, 
Latin School Drama, “Apollo und 
Hyacinthus”, K. 38, written for the 
Salzburg University, Wolfgang's first 
work for the stage (1767), we find a 
strong tendency toward the lighter 
diction of the fashionable opera and 
oratorio style of the Neapolitans, 
with its preference for supple melo- 
dy, coloratura, and fanfare-like pas- 
sages. This work, discreetly edited, 
has recently been delightfully suc- 
cessful in the Salzburg Marionette 
Theater. It has proved that it is still 
entirely viable. 

Mozart's first opera buffa, “La 
finta semplice”, K. 51 (1768), has 
suffered a strange fate. First, it was 
kept off the Viennese stage, for which 
it had been written, by intrigues, and 
was soon forgotten. And then, as if 
that were not enough, later critics 
and historians have slavishly accepted 
the mistaken strictures on this work 
in the old Mozart biography of the 
worthy Jahn, who was misled by the 
taste of his time in forming his judg- 
meni of it. Thus it has come about 
that the condemnation of musical 
“authorities” has kept this fascinating 
first work of a musical and dramatic 
genius, the youthfully exuberant set- 
ting of an excellent libretto by the 
redoubtable Goldoni, out of the liv- 
ing theater, with the exception of an 
abortive attempt to re-arrange the 
opera. 

If it were not for current popular 
critical opinion, which is based on 
the books of those scholars upon 
whom it has to depend in cases in- 
volving historical research, this work 
could be restored to us. A few affec- 
tionate musical strokes and drama- 
turgical retouchings would suffice to 
provide our needy operatic repertoire 
once more with this charming cham- 
ber opera, without chorus, with a 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


July and August, 1956 Brewster, N. Y. 


Summer Master Classes now being formed. Sessions to be held at the 
beautiful Summer School, in Brewster, N. Y., ideally situated on 30 acres 
with private lake. Living accommodations for students are available during 
July and August. All sports and outdoor facilities. It is advisable to make 
early reservations, as enrolments will be limited. Summer studio: Tele- 
phone Brewster 9-2680. 


Mr. Margolis will also teach at his New York City studio three times a 
week during July and August. 


Artists from the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


ASSOCIATION 


Studying with 
Mr. Margolis 


ROBERT MERRILL 


(His only voice teacher) 


JEAN MADEIRA 
JEROME HINES 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
GERHARD PECHNER 
OSIE HAWKINS 


Also teacher of 


LUCIA FERRARIS KELSTON 


Soprano of International Fame 


MARJORIE GORDON 


Leading Coloratura Soprano 
New York City Opera Co. 


VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
Philadelphia-LaScala Opera Co. 
San Francisco Opera Assn. 


LUCIA EVANGELISTA 
Philadelphia-LaScala Opera Co. 
Cincinnati Opera Co. 


HELEN GRECO 


Philadelphia-LaScala Opera Co. 
Tulsa Opera Co. 


ERA TOGNOLI 


Verona, Italy 


--—- —— For full particulars, write or call: 


February 15, 1956 





Secretary, SAMUEL MARGOLIS, 152 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Tel.: COlumbus 5-9155 
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small, vividly expressive orchestra, 
three well-developed and not at all 
boring finales, merry couplets, and 
some unforgettable melodies. It is a 
sort of transparently composed Com- 
media dell’arte in the style of Gol- 
doni’s “Servitore di due padroni”, 
more amusing and certainly not less 
worthy of survival than the pastoral 
composed about the same time and 
known to everybody, “Bastien et 
Bastienne”, K. 50. This charming 
little pastoral is a somewhat coarser, 
yet more gifted, Viennese and Salz- 
burgian echo of Rousseau’s famous 
“Le devin du village”, with its bou- 
quet of lovely “airs”, which may well 
be in turn an echo of the late Bar- 
oque dance songs of Sperontes, of 
Leipzig, which were well known to 
the boy Mozart. These airs also show 
unmistakable traces of the impres- 
sions Mozart received in Paris from 
Duni, Philidor, Monsigny, and others. 
“Bastien et Bastienne” is an authentic 
little Singspiel, significant in the 
progress of Mozart's life-work, if 
gentler and less striking than the 
dazzling “La finta semplice”. 


Traditional “Grand Opera” 


The mishap suffered by “La finta 
semplice”, the ambition nourished by 
Mozart’s father, the events of the 
three Italian journeys in the years 
1770-1773, the commission for an 
opera for the Milan carnival season 
in 1770-71,—all these things diverted 
the boy who was growing into young 
manhood into the field of traditional 
“grand opera” for years. 

Secure in the stormy applause of 
an easily aroused public, Wolfgang 
certainly felt no concern about the 
quiet decay of this form of opera. 
He believed in it. In fact, he nour- 
ished the ambition throughout his 
life to write an heroic opera seria. 
That this wish was never completely 
fulfilled—even in “Idomeneo”, which 
he loved especially among his works 
—was the consistent law of fate and 
not the fault of the master: the opera 
seria as a genre had become too 
powerless to sustain the impact of 
Mozart’s genius. Even had he fully 
succeeded, his work might have been 
forgotten by posterity. He was des- 
tined to achieve his triumps in opera 
in a more appealing, lastingly valid 
form, which was more homogeneous 
to him. 


“Apprentice Pieces” 


Thus, with thankful resignation, 
we must leave the following “appren- 
tice pieces” of the Italian journeys out 
of the living repertoire of Mozart's 
dramatic works, consigning them to 
history along with countless similar 
operas by countless masters of the 
17th century: the Milan “Mitridate”, 
K. 87 (1770), which enjoyed a bril- 


liant local success; the pretty “sere-, 


nata teatrale”’, “Ascanio in Alba”, 
K. 111 (1771), composed for the wed- 
ding festivities of an Austrian arch- 
duke with a princess of Modena, a 
work that at that time overshadowed 
the festival opera of the veteran 
Hasse, “Ruggiero”, thanks to the 
boyish vigor of its pastoral choruses 
and arias; and finally the “drama per 
musica”, “Lucio Silla”, K. 135 (Milan, 
1772), an opera seria with unques- 
tionable touches of genius which 
were probably no longer understood 
by the public of Mozart’s day for the 
very reason that they fell out of the 
frame of the familiar. But even this 
work, as a whole, could scarcely be 
revived successfully today. 
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Mozart, Master Dramatist 


The same holds for the Italian 
operas written for the Salzburg Court 
Theatre: the “serenata drammatica”, 
“Il sogno di Scipione”, K. 126 (1772), 
after Metastasio, weighted down with 
a boringly didactic libretto; and the 
“dramma per musica”, “Il Re pas- 
tore”, K. 208 (1775), also a setting 
of a Metastasio libretto and scarcely 
more stirring as drama than the clas- 
sicistic dreariness of the “Sogno di 
Scipione”. Significantly, the only frag- 
ment which has survived from “Il Re 
pastore” is a_ purely lyric concert 
piece, a beautiful soprano aria with 
violin obbligato. 

A commission from Munich gave 
the young 19-year-old master a 
chance to try his hand again at opera 
buffa, and to win a marked personal 
success with the public of the Bavar- 
ian capital during the carnival of 
1775. The opera was “La finta giar- 
diniera”, K. 196, of which the lib- 
retto had already been set by Pas- 
quale Anfossi. Curiously enough, it 
was by the same Ranieri Calzabigi 
to whom we owe the librettos of 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” and “Alceste”. The 
catchpenny libretto of “La finta giar- 
diniera” does little honor to its 
author. The insipid cliches of the 
characters and situations have defied 
all of the efforts of devoted drama- 
tists to improve the libretto down to 
our own day. Even Mozart’s basic 
genius for drama was bogged down 
by this anemic comedy of types. His 
opera is full of individual touches of 
genius, but the libretto never allows 
him the full play of his youthful 
power. 

“La Finta Giardiniera” 

In the music of “La finta giardi- 
niera” there are sudden outbursts of 
dark passion which suffuse the shad- 
owy characters with life and speak 
through the conventional masks with 
the agitated accents of real humanity. 
Inspired visions of human feeling 
flame up in the arias. In the ensem- 
bles, he is already attempting to 
characterize each individual. But the 
unity of consistently developed char- 
acters, the smiling objectivity of the 
mature dramatist are lacking. The 
“Finta” is a promise of marvels to 
come, but it nonetheless remains a 
patchwork. “Flames of genius burst 
out, here and there,” wrote the poet 
Schubart about the Munich perform- 
ance in the “Teutsche Chronik”, “but 
it is still not the steady fire of the 


A painting of Mozart from a Vien- 
nese private collection 





altar, that brings a pleasing fragrance 
to the gods. If Mozart is not a plant 
forced in a hothouse, he is bound to 
become one of the greatest musical 
composers who have ever lived.” 
Mozart’s hopes, on his long journey 
to Mannheim and Paris, to obtain a 
rewarding commission for an opera, 
in the French capital at least, were 
not fulfilled. The only result of all 
his efforts was the charming ballet 
music for Noverre’s “Les petits 
riens”, K. Anhang 10 (1778). In 
Mannheim, he made the acquaintance 
of Georg Benda’s “Medea” and 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”, whose highly 
individual musical structure opened 
new vistas for his artistic thought. 
We see the effect of these impres- 
sions in the strengthened activity and 
vividness of certain dramatic pas- 
sages, notably in the ‘ ‘obbligato” reci- 
tative (that is, the recitative accom- 
panied by orchestra) and even more 
clearly in some melodramatic parts 
of Mozart’s subsequent stage works. 


Music for “Thamos”’ 


Mozart’s sketches for music for 
Gemmingen’s “Semiramis”, made in 
Mannheim in November 1778, have 
been lost. In the meantime, a popular 
theater had been established in the 
rebuilt ball room of the Archbishop 
at Salzburg. Able impresarios, Wahr, 
Bohm, and finally Schikaneder sup- 
plied the tiny stage with skilled actors 
who could be used, if need be, as 
singing performers in little operas, as 
well as in the spoken dramas. For 
this theatre Mozart wrote his note- 
worthy stage music for an _ heroic 
drama by Gebler, “Thamos, Konig in 
Aegypten”, K. 345 (1779), with pow- 
erful choruses, entr’actes, and other 
music to be inserted in the play, and 
also a German Singspiel, “Zaide”, K. 
344 (1779), which was never com- 
pleted. and therefore was not per- 
formed. 

Just as “Thamos” brought the 
young master for the first time into 
contact with a dramatic milieu com- 
bining overtones of freemasonry with 
an Egyptian background—the name 
“Thamos” is echoed in “Tamino” in 
“Die Zauberflote’—“Zaide” may be 
said to have been a forerunner of 
“Die Entfuhrung aus dem _ Serail”. 
The closely similar action of these 
two works has common roots. But 
once again, Mozart could not com- 
pose freely to the clumsy text pro 
vided by his fatherly friend, the Salz- 
burg Court Trumpeter, Schachtner. 

Mozart took the unfinished manu- 
script of “Zaide” with him to Vienna. 
He would probably have completed 
it, had it been possible to produce it 
there. Shortly before he parted ways 
with the Archbishop and gave up his 
post at Salzburg, he wrote resignedly 
to his father that nothing had come 
“of Schachtner’s operetta”. In Vienna, 
they preferred to see “comic pieces”. 
At the same time, he announces that 
the younger Stephani is going to give 
him a new libretto, and, “as he says, 
a good libretto”: the “Entfuhrung”. 
No one, however, who has ever stud- 
ied the “Zaide” fragment will ever be 
able to forget the special, yes, even 
unique charm of this music, of the 
mild, dark beauty of the ensembles, 
of the melodramatic parts, and of 
some of the arias. 


Style of “Entfiihrung”’ 


For the “Entfuhrung” Mozart 
adopted an entirely different, brighter, 
more transparent style and sonority, 
a new orchestral and dramatic liveli- 
ness. It represents the response to the 
highly gifted, carefree musical atmos- 
phere of Vienna in the soul of the 
matured master. And — between 
“Zaide” and the “Entfuhrung” stood 





Mozart Museum, Salzburg 
The ten-year-old Mozart at the 
clavier, painted by Thaddius Helb- 
ling around 1766 and 1767 


the creative experience of “Idome- 
neo”, K. 366 (1781), an important 
milestone in Mozart’s development as 
a composer. 

Another opera commission had 
come from Munich. Through the ac- 
quisition of the most prominent sing- 
ers and orchestral players from 
Mannheim, the niveau of the Bavar- 
ian Court Theater had been notably 
raised. The score of Mozart's “Ido- 
meneo” is a permanent witness to the 
sort of artists it must have boasted. 
The text was written by the Salzburg 
Court Chaplain, Varesco, a not un- 
skillful author with Metastasian lean- 
ings, but also with a definite pen- 
chant for the latest tendencies. The 
plot goes back to a gloomy “tragedie 
lyrique” by Antoine Danchet. “Ido- 
meneo” is a true opera seria, if more 
enlightened than its predecessor, with 
a happy ending and a more modern 
format. 

Mozart’s music pushed the expres- 
sive boundaries of this genre to their 
utmost possible limits, but never 
crossed them. It is the fault of its 
type, not of its magnificent music, 
that “Idomeneo” does not occupy a 
place beside the still beloved master- 
works of the Vienna years. But to- 
day, as at the time when it was writ- 
ten, the unique qualities of this music 
cannot conceal the fact that, viewed 
as a whole, it leaves something to be 
wished. Even Mozart planned im- 
provements: “I would have changed 
the role of Idomeneo—and written 
for Fischer in the bass—and made 
other changes and carried them out 
more in the French taste.’ 


Greatness of “Idomeneo” 


Actually, Mozart did make a new 
version for a private performance of 
the Viennese nobility in 1786. But 
in this adaptation of the opera to the 
limited technical capacities of the 
cast available there could be no ques- 
tion of basic dramaturgical improve- 
ments for their own sake. A satis- 
factory modern version, not injurious 
to the original Mozartean substance, 
has not yet been put on the stage. 

“Idomeneo” remains the loftiest, 
richest operatic work of the musician, 
not of the dramatist, Mozart. The 
‘flood of incomparable music finds no 
correlative power in the dramatic ac- 
tion, as is the case in the master- 
pieces of the Vienna years. From the 
viewpoint of historical musical de- 
velopment, “Idomeneo” belongs to 
the experimental approaches to 
“opera seria” such as were being made 
at the same time by Sarti and Johann 
Christian Bach, that is to a genre 
that had already begun to fade in 
1780. The individualistic style of 

(Continued on page 118) 
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E. POWER BIGGS 





Capacity audiences have greeted E. Power Biggs on his 
recent European concert tours... from Austria to Iceland... 


During the past summer festival season E. Power Biggs appeared as soloist with the MOZARTEUM 
ORCHESTRA in SALZBURG, Ernst Marzendorfer, conducting, in concertos of Mozart, Handel and 


Walter Piston... 


From many reviews 
two are here quoted:— 


"A SUPERB VIRTUOSO OF THE ORGAN 
... AND A GREAT ARTIST..." 








Dr. Ludwig Mayer reviewing a concert given 
by E. Power Biggs on the "Bruckner" organ, 


near Linz. 
September 1955, Oberoesterreich- 


ische Nachrichten 








“AN OUT AND OUT NOBLE MUSICIAN 
—AMERICA'S MOST FAMOUS ORGAN- 


IST FILLED NURNBERG'S GREAT ST. 
LORENZ CATHEDRAL TO THE LAST 
SEAT..." 

May 1954, Niirnberger Nachrichten 














COLUMBIA RECORDS 
By E. Power Biggs 


of many great and historic European 
instruments ... have made high fidelity 
history! 


CBS RADIO 


FOR RECITALS, ADDRESS: 











CONCERT ASSOCIATES OF MERCURY MUSIC 


47 West 63rd Street 


February 15, 1956 


New York 23, New York 
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“Idomeneo”, characterized by its 
plentitude of vivid contrasts and 
ideas, the fire of the “accompagnati”, 
the instrumental brilliance of the or- 
chestra, the vigor of the arias and 
ensembles far surpass anything in 
those normal operas. But the stylistic 
variety and richness of contrasts in 

“Idomeneo” have little to do with the 
“seria” music that was still extant in 
its time. Mozart’s lively, naturalistic 
personality, the “chiaro e scuro”, the 
ever-changing pictures of character, 
as the moods vary, are utterly differ- 
ent from the stiff, unchanging clas- 
sicism of Gluck’s personages. 

The tonal language of “Idomeneo” 
is much closer in some ways to the 
type of “opera giocosa” that Mozart 
was about to write. But the stiffness 
of the libretto could not be forced 
into a living, enduring form, even 
by music that was extremely personal. 
Later, in “La Clemenza di Tito”, 
Mozart, taught by experience, did not 
even make this attempt. The more 
clearly he recognized his true dra- 
matic mission, the more strongly he 
must have sensed that unbridgeable 
cleft in “Idomeneo”. Throughout his 
life he retained a melancholy affec- 
tion for this unique opera. Perhaps 
one day we shall rediscover it in all 
its youthful, overpowering intensity. 


= 


New Phenomenon 


From the “Entfuhrung” (1782) on, 
the music drama of Mozart appears 
as a dazzling new phenomenon in 
the cultural history of humanity. Just 
as the proper climate brings a rare 
plant quickly and healthily to bloom 
and maturity, the theatrical and musi- 
cal climate of Vienna brought the 
genius Mozart to the point where 
he could make this supreme achieve- 
ment, whose intensity is even today 
incomprehensible to us. 

Until then, the musical stage had 
thought in terms of types, of rigid 
categories; but now these were trans- 
formed through the miracle of music 
into highly individual characters. No 
longer would music satisfy itself with 
the skillful manipulation of secco 
recitatives and accompagnati, with 
pictorial or emotionally symbolic 
characterizations in the ritornellos 
and arias. Its new mission in music 
drama had become wider in scope 
and_ three-dimensional. The music 
would now—as a new dimension be- 
yond the words—not merely link the 
action and the unspoken detail on 
the stage; it would become the true 
interpreter of all of the secrets of 
the soul, of the characters in their 
dramatically intense development, and 
last, but not least, of that magnificent, 
godlike, ironic smile of the master 
over his own creations. 


“The Far and the Near” 


The greatness and manifold char- 
acter of this Mozartean world is ac- 
tually immeasurable. It unites in its 
being imagination as well as fact, 
appearance and reality, symbol and 
fulfillment, the far and the near. The 
score creates this world for us with 
superb surety, not only in the orches- 
tra but equally on the stage. No 
master of music drama seems to me 
so clear, so plastic, so unerringly 
happy in the exploitation of the 
scenic possibilities of his music, as 
Mozart. And I might add that we, as 
interpreters, are still far from an 
ideal solution of our problems, espe- 
cially with regard to the staging of 
the operas. 

We can understand the passion that 


drove Mozart on from the “Entfuh- 
rung” to new achievements. Unfav- 
orable circumstances gave him no 


opportunity to reinforce the success 


Mozart, Master 


of this opera immediately with 
another one of equal quality. “Der 
Schauspieldirektor”, K. 486 (1786), 
a one-act comedy with music, was his 
next Singspiel in German, an occa- 
sional piece of lightly parodistic 
character, hastily written, with a fine 
overture, two coloratura arias, a trio, 
and a loosely-knit vaudeville at the 
close, known to the public today only 
through horrible 19th century 
arrangements, which dare to bring a 
boobyish Mozart (usually sung by an 
alto) onto the stage. 


Dramatic Fragments 


Besides this work, he wrote two 
interesting dramatic fragments, “L’Oca 
del Cairo”, K. 422, with the sketch 
for a magnificent finale, and “Lo 
sposo deluso”, K. 430, both attempts 
which were soon abandoned on ac- 
count of unsatisfactory _ librettos. 
Mozart’s superb concert arias, writ- 
ten for friends or for insertion in 
operas by other composers, many of 
them full of uncanny dramatic inten- 
sity, especially in the introductory 
recitatives accompanied by orchestra, 
reveal the master’s constant preoccu- 
pation with opera 

In March 1783, the Vienna Ger- 
man Opera was again disbanded. Soon 
thereafter Salieri’s “La Scuola dei 
gelosi” opened a new Italian era. In 
August followed Paisiello’s “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia”. With burning 
cheeks Mozart observed the triumph 
of this gay foreign opera and of its 
clever masters, Anfossi, Bianchi, Ci- 
marosa, Guglielmi, and Gazzaniga. 
He studied their facile technique and 
fascinating tempo, their deftly light- 
ened style, so easy to understand and 
sO appealing to contemporary taste. 
He studied them in order to make 
use of their most valuable ideas and 
to perfect their style by imbuing it 
with the indestructible power of 
genius. The timeliness of some of 
these librettos consisted in the fact 
that, instead of using the generalized 
humor of the traditional opera buffa, 
they dared to comment with critical 
sharpness on the life and habits of 
high society during the period of the 
enlightened regime of Joseph II, a 
few years before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. 


“Le Nozze di Figaro” 


Works of this sort were Paisiello’s 
“Barbiere”, a clever setting of Beau- 
marchais’s malicious comedy; the 
“Villanella rapita” of Bianchi, for 
which Mozart composed two ensem- 
bles and an aria, in plot a sort of 
forerunner of “Figaro”; and Paisiello’s 
more inventive and satirically effec- 
tive “Re Teodoro”, which treated 
wittily in operatic form an episode 
from Voltaire’s “Candide” about the 
adventures of a deposed ruler. 

The premiere of “Il Re Teodoro” 
in Vienna, in August 1784, made a 
great impression on Mozart. In the 
late autumn of 1785 Mozart and da 
Ponte began work on the new opera 
“La Nozze di Figaro”, K. 492, after 
Beaumarchais’ comedy, “Le mariage 
di Figaro ou la folle journee”, which 
was an even more timely and pro- 
vocative sequel to the “Barbiere”. The 
premiere of Mozart’s “Figaro” took 
place on May 1, 1786, in the Vienna 
Hofburg Theater. 

Although da Ponte removed this 
brilliant example of French satire 
from the political sphere, adapting 
Beaumarchais to an approximation 
of the modern opera buffa, Mozart 
raised the libretto to universal human 
significance through the loftiness of 
his genius, which soared above the 
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Dramatist 


limitations of time and place. While 
the solo arias are devoted to the 
revelation of the inner being of the 
characters at moments of emotional 
and spiritual tension, the ensembles 
involve them in the life of the drama, 
with its reflections, shifting relations, 
and complications. 

The varied design of Mozart's 
musical synthesis corresponds with 
the variety of individual characters 
and moods in the drama, uniting 
these manifold personalities and 
events in the concise area of a com- 
mon form and in a universal objec- 
tivity of outward phenomena. The 
inner richness of all parts of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” is as inexhaustible 
as the plasticity of the musical design 
and the variety of the formal struc- 
ture. Over the manifold colors of the 
always transparent orchestra rise the 
pure lines of the voices, sometimes 
contrasted  characteristically with 
each other, sometimes blended in 
sweet communion, exhausting all of 
the possibilities of vocal expression, 
from the light tone of conversation 
to intense dramatic excitement, or 
the gentle stirring of emotion through 
song. 


Finale of Act II 


Each individual in the opera seems 
to be stirred to an even more intense 
glow. of his inner being through the 
activity of the challenging life 
around iim. The great finale of the 
second act belongs to the most pow- 
erful numbers in all operatic litera- 
ture. With his “Figaro”, which Moser 
called “perhaps the most sparkling 
wine, with the finest bouquet, that 
the musical 18th century pressed”, 
Mozart raised the comic genre of 
music drama to a height which has 
scarcely been reached since and 
which will never be surpassed. 

Cosmic forces, however, forced 
themselves into the humorous action 
of “Don Giovanni”. It was the de- 
monic, the fateful aspects of life that 
Mozart’s creative energy exposed in 
this opera, with an unprecedented 
wildness, elevating his music through 





Leopold Mozart, 
from a life-sized 





the inspiration of this unique subject 
from world literature to a tragedy of 
superhuman forces, far above the 
level of opera buffa, and remote from 
the smiling human comedy of his 
“Figaro”. Never was Mozart’s music 
more somber, more bitter, more rea- 
listic, more ruthless, than in the fever- 
ish moments of this drama. Never 
did it pass more quickly, more abrupt- 
ly from opposite to opposite, from 
sweet cantilena to heart-chilling ter- 
ror, from the nobility of ultimate rey- 
elation to the banal complications of 
daily life. Its inexhaustible capacity 
for transformation enables it to ex- 
press every shade of human desire 
and ambition, passion, love, cruelty, 
scorn, and earthy pleasure, side by 
side with the awe-inspiring strains of 
another world. 


“Don Giovanni” 


This “Don Giovanni”, composed in 
all its universal scope and power for 
a tiny theatre, the Prague Stande- 
theater, whose young, versatile cast 
at the premiere (on May 1, 1786) 
was so small that the singer of the 
role of the Commendatore also had 
to take the role of Masetto, this “Don 
Giovanni” is neither an opera buffa 
nor a tragic opera. Its musical organ- 
ism burst the limits of traditional 
forms. Drama and music accommo- 
dated themselves to a new, timeless 
perfection. This work, which poses 
countless problems for the scholar and 
thinker, as every over-dimensional 
art work does, nonetheless remains 
unproblematic for the naive listener 
and accessible to every human spirit. 

The demonic forces of a hidden 
world glowed ever more fiercely in 
Mozart’s soul. A still greater one, like 
them, loomed up from the depths. 

It was the anxious, bitter pre- 
monition of death, which was woven 
into Mozart's work and _ lifted 
the familiar old subject-matter of 
lawsuits, comic byplay, buffa, and 
intrigue to the stars of human tragedy. 

Speaking of “Don Giovanni” to 
Eckermann, Goethe explained: “One 
spiritual creation is pervaded by one 
spirit, and cast in one mold, and 

(Continued on page 122) 
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“A flawless instrumentalist . .. the audi- 
ence listened with the sort of silence that 
such pure, delicately inflected sounds always 
induce.” 

—New York Times 


“Abundant in temperament, Jeanne Mitchell per- 
formed the Violin Concerto in C minor by Max 
Bruch with flourish and communicative ardor. 
Her tone is big and she colored it with imagina- 
tion.” 

—New York Post 


“Jeanne Mitchell is the dazzling young charmer of 
the bow who would walk off with the ‘Miss Musie’ 
title in any glamour contest of the concert stage.” 


—Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World Tel. & Sun, July 15, 1955 
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a distinct find. He was 

handsome and acted well, his 

enunciation was of the clearest 

both in songs and dialogue, his 

tenor voice was of ingratiating quality 

and his sense of Mozart style impec- 
cable.” 


ALBERT GOLDBERG, 
LOS ANGELES TIMES, 
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Mozart. Master Dramatist 


(Continued from page 118) 


sustained by the breath of one life, 
in detail and as a whole, whereby 
the creator by no means experimented 
and tried this and that, according to 
whim, but rather was in the power of 
the demonic spirit of his genius, so 
that he had to carry out what that 
spirit ordained.” 


Last of “Giocosa-Triptych” 
‘uriously enough, the last work of 
the great Vienna “Giocosa-Triptych”, 
the merry comedy of masks “Cosi 
fan tutte”, K. 588, was conceived 
and carried through by Mozart and 
da Ponte as a comedy of actual 
society. An amorous adventure in 
Austrian high society provided the 
inspiration for the libretto, so the 
story goes. The audience at the first 
performance (in January 1790) is said 
to have enioyed it with amused rec- 
ognition of every sensational allusion 
to the real affair. For this reason, the 
action is shaped rather by a deft 
discretion than by the customary 
earthiness of buffa. It is stylized al- 
most like a ballet, patterned in 
motion like a pantomime. Thus, the 
creative artist could lead the char- 
acters in this love story (the subtitle 
of the opera is “La scuola degli 
amanti’) with delightful freedom 
through all possible, even improbable, 
phases of emotional excitement. could 
intensify the play of passion and con- 
flict, without offending the spectator. 
The masterly symmetry of the plot 
of the libretto had a special appeal 
to Mozart’s architectonic instincts as 
a musician, enabling him to devise a 
fascinating formal construction in the 


wf 


ensembles, charmingly varied scenic 
groupings, and an engrossing exploi- 


tation of the possibilities of the 
individual situations, instead of a 
dramatically continuous exposition of 
character development. Therefore it 
seems that “Cosi fan tutte”, after the 
warm, human atmosphere of “Figaro” 
and “Don Giovanni’, reveals numer- 
ous outward symptoms of a genre of 
opera that Mozart had already ex- 
hausted. But the fact that this return 
to forms of expression which he had 
already outgrown did not result in 
retrogression, or even inertia, but on 
the contrary imbued this traditional 
comedy with a thoroughly original, 
masterfully humanized tendency is 
the truly Mozartean miracle of this 
unique opera. 


Apogee of Song 

What gives “Cosi fan tutte” its 
peculiar charm is the fluid, exquisite- 
ly integrated art of the delicate musi- 
cal texture, which is also noticeable 
in Mozart’s instrumental works of 
that period: a golden shimmer per- 
vades the crystal-clear grace of the 
subtly designed tonal substance. In 
the flowing beauty of the lyric epi- 
sodes, sheer loveliness of song reaches 
its apogee. While the revolutionary 
spirit of the libretto filled the world 
of “Figaro”, and a Shakespearian 
timelessness —. over the demonic 
“Don Giovanni”, “Cosi fan tutte” 
the autumnal iliac of the dying 
Rococo bade a smiling farewell, for 
the last time in Mozart's lifework. 

We must not forget two things: 
that Mozart's life, at the time that 
he composed this wonderfully ex- 
hilarating work, had sunk into tragic 
helplessness as far as material circum- 
stances were concerned,—and that in 
July 1789, before “Cosi fan tutte” 
had been commissioned by the Aus- 
trian Emperor, the people of Paris 
had stormed the Bastille. A new era 
was dawning that the master never 
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* beauties, 


lived to observe as it rooted itself, 
culturally. 

Mozart was destined to write an- 
other lofty work that was to fulfil this 
epoch, and more, to become the 
bridge to the coming century, a 
gleaming beacon for the German 
music drama of the 19th century: 
“Die - page owe We may disre- 
gard “La Clemenza di Tito”, K. 621. 
his fase was written in the same 
period as the other, a correct, aca- 
demic setting (taking into account 
Mozart's dramatic fire) of a traditional 
opera seria libretto of Metastasian 
origin. Mozart wrote it in answer to 





The ten-year-old Mozart plays the harpsichord during an 
at Prince Conti’s mansion in 


party” 
Barthelemy Ollivier in the Louvre 


an official commission from _ the 
Bohemian nobility for the coronation 
of the Emperor Leopold II in Prague. 
He got through the work in about 
three weeks. His pupil Sussmayr 
wrote the secco recitatives. 

That Mozart wrote some wonderful 
music in “Titus” is beyond question. 
How could he help it? In the classi- 
cistic Goethe epoch the work seemed 
to some experts to be the most per- 
fect of Mozart’s operas, a model of 
simplicity, quiet nobility, and mature 
taste, comparable to Goethe’s “Tasso”. 
To us it seems as pale as the gentle 
paintings of the “Nazarenes” in the 
first half of the 18th century. All the 
attempts to keep this opera _per- 
manently alive in the theatre have 
hitherto failed. In the “Clemenza”, 
Mozart was compelled, with heavy 
heart, to turn back to a form that 
was not only obsolete in his time but 
also exhausted in his own experience. 
Therefore it remains, for all its 
without any decisive impor- 
tance in the development of the great 
dramatist Mozart. 


Comprehensive ‘Flute’ 


But never was the master more 
comprehensive than in his last stage 
work, “Die Zauberflete”’, K. 620 
(1791). Never did he succeed more 
happily in transforming a wealth of 
diverse elements into a closed, unified 
form for the expression of his dra- 
matic ideas. The primary motive of 
“Die Zauberflete” was for Mozart an 
idealistic, an ethical one. This de- 
termined the inner structure of the 
opera and all of the artistic points of 
view from which scenes and charac- 
ters are musically expressed. A suit- 





Paris. 


able frame offered itself in the form 
of the varied and loosely constructed 
Viennese Singspiel, in its fairy-tale 
aspects, which were fashionable at 
the time. 

How keenly this indomitably clear 
spirit, with his touchingly childlike 
temp2rament, loved the fairy tale! 
How deeply he was stirred by the 
unlimited fantasy, the symbolic power 
of the naive story! How sympathetic 
to him was the folk quality, the 
earthiness of this genre, which none- 
theless could op2n heavenly visions 
to the noble soul! 

Through the blending of all of the 
heterogeneous elements in the stream- 
ing “logos” of his music, Mozart 
created in his “Zauberflate” the 


foundations for a new style of music 


Archives Photographiques— Paris 


“English tea 
From a painting by Michel- 


drama. In that approach of godlike 
figures to the circle of humanity the 
Romantic longing of the age was 
intimated more strongly than music 
as yet seemed to express it. Every- 
where a new sound forced itself to 
the surface, fresh as Spring. The en- 
sembles 


art of characterization at the peak of 
its mastery. In the famous dialogue 
of Tamino with the Speaker (Finale, 
Act I), with its wonderful combina- 
tion of arioso and declamatory style, 
a new form of Sprechgesang (Song 
Speech) was created, fully corres. 
ponding to the nature of German 
opera. 

It is understandable, therefore, that 
Beethoven and Wagner paid especial 
honor to “Die Zauberflete”. It 
seemed even closer to the spirit of a 
later age than its sister works ip 
Italian. Just as it became a model 
for the musical treatment of speech, 
it has continued to exert an epoch- 
making influence on serious opera 
composers through the unprecedented 
dark sonority of its instrumentation, 
through its harmonic idiom and 
melodic formation, and through the 
detail of its musico-dramatic crafts- 
manship. A lofty timelessness has set 
its seal on “Die Zauberfleete”. Stil] 
bright with the spirit of the Age of 
Enlightenment, it also glows in the 
Spring radiance of the new century 
as the first masterpiece of music 
drama in the coming spirit. 


Bridge Between Eras 


Through the ability (common to 
all great works of art) to express the 
most profound and difficult things in 
the simplest form, “Die Zauberficte” 
built the golden bridges between the 
two eras. An intangible yet sensible 
continuum of its artistic being has 
become the permanent heritage of the 
musical world. The luminous realm 
of this music, like all of the things 
that have been born in the womb of 
eternal law, can mever pass away. 
Not only did Mozart’s music mark 
the high point of the music drama of 
a new world era, which we usually 
call the “classic” era, but its un- 
exampled artistic universality has con- 
tinued to engross musicians during 
the century and a half since then 
with the richness of its values, which 
are forever leading to new problems. 
Still today, it stands before us in 
fresh, untarnished youthfulness, still 
a trustworthy signpost of pure, 
divine creativity, a bright, beloved 
light in our own age, which is shaken 
by material and spiritual crises, by 
war, by unrest, revolutionary techno- 
logy, by hope and by oppressive 





and arias reveal Mozart’s anxiety. 
— Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 
Schwieger Leads hibition”, and Brahms’s First Piano 
Concerto—the ~_ with Leon 


Mozart Requiem 


Kansas City, Mo.—Commemorat- 
ing the 200th anniversary of Mozart's 
birth, the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
under Hans Schwieger, offered a 
deeply impressive performance of the 
“Requiem”, on Jan. 24. The soloists 
included Margo Willauer, soprano; 
Lorna Sydney, contralto; Rudolf Pet- 
rak, tenor; and Lee Cass, bass; and 
the Philharmonic chorus had been 
prepared by William F. Guthrie. Pre- 
ceding the “Requiem” was Mozart's 
Sinfonia Concertante for violin and 
viola, with Tiberius Klausner, violin, 
and Arthur Bauch, viola. 

Norman Hollander, first cellist of 
the Philharmonic, was the soloist in 
the Dec. 13 subscription program. In 
celebration of Ernest Bloch’s 75th 


birthday, “Schelomo” was performed: 
and Mr. Hollander portrayed the 
rhapsodic moods artistically. Mr. 


Schwieger conducted effective per- 
formances of Beethoven’s “Coriolan” 
Overture and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

A capacity audience heard, on Feb. 
7, the orchestra perform Pachelbel’s 
Praeludium, Chorale, and Fugue 
(transcribed by Eric DeLamarter), 


Fleisher as soloist. Mr. Fleisher and 
Mr. Schwieger y women the enthus- 
iastic ovation given them. 

Roman Totenberg performed Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto in E minor 
with the Philharmonic on Dec. 10. 
Because of the insistent applause the 
soloist offered Paganini’s Caprice 
No. 24 as an encore. Completing the 
program were Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Symphony and Mr. Schwieger’s ar- 
rangement of Wolf's “Italian Sere- 
nade”. 

Robert, Jean, and Gaby Casadesus 
performed with the orchestra on Dec. 
6 and were heartily applauded. More 
Mozart was scheduled for the Jan. 
17 Philharmonic program. Ania Dorf- 
mann made her fourth appearance 
in this city, performing superbly Mo- 
zart’s Piano Concerto No. 9. Strauss’s 
“Death and _ Transfiguration” and 
Schumann’s Third Symphony com- 
pleted the program. 

The Thursday Morning Series pre- 
sented Marlys Watters, soprano, at 
the Plaza Theater on Jan. 12. Miss 
Watters, winner of the Blanche The- 
bom award in 1955, sang with musi- 
cianship, style, and poise. 

—Blanche Lederman 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES: ". . . the Concerto was excellently accompanied by Enrico Leide and the 80-piece 
American Symphony of New York". (Mana-Zucca's Violin Concerto Premiere) 


T.M.S. NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: “New Yorkers were indebted to Enrico Leide for the chance to hear a 
flood of new American orchestral works. The all-American program was warmly led by Enrico Leide and played 
by his American Symphony Of New York." 


L.T.H., NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: "The all-Strauss program was most notably and adeauately given." 


LA STAMPA-TORINO, ITALY: "Maestro Leide and Tenor Vinay were compelled to take twelve curtain calls at 
the conclusion of Verdi's Otello.” 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL: "Mr. Leide, the best of Musical Directors, was a fascination for Atlanta concert 
goers.” 


THE NEWARK, (N. J.) STAR-LEDGER: "Mr. Leide'’s conducting of La Traviata, (Tagliavini-Kirsten) was of such 
consummate artistry as to cast a spell over a capacity audience of four thousand." 














Mozart’s Piano 


(Continued from page 7) 

the world. He explained it all in a 
letter to his father two days after 
the performance: “I then played 
all of a sudden a _ magnificent 
sonata in C, out of my head, with 
a rondo at the end—full of din and 
sound,” The first movement may 
be termed more than just magni- 
ficent; the rondo at the end is one 
of the greatest rondos he wrote 
and the whole is like a_ brilliant 
symphonic evocation of the Mann- 
heim Orchestra, the full flowering 
of its instrumental sonorities with- 
in the body of a piano sonata. 


A Minor Sonata 


The Sonata in A minor, K. 310, 
composed in Paris in the spring of 
1778, is the most startling of all 
the seven, and one of the greatest 
works of his entire output. It is 
not only unique for the period, as 
every scholar has pointed out, but 
is unique in all of Mozart. The 
usual interpretation doesn’t reveal 
it, but the truth is that it is a 
grand tragic sonata, tragic as the 
G minor Symphony is tragic and 
as “Don Giovanni” is tragic. But 
it is also something more. Here 
tragedy is face to face with youth- 
ful rebellion at fate, and as if in a 
crisis of turbulence and _ fever, 
Mozart throws all to the winds, 
galanterie and learned alike, and 
comes up with something new and 
amazing even for him—the height 
of human passion caught in art. 

It is a grand, romantic sonata 
in every sense, the very musical 
counterpart of Sturm und Drang. 
years before the Appassionata and 
Waldstein sonatas. Suffering is 
heard in the very beginning of the 
first movement and for the first 
time there is no real second theme, 
only a sort of side figuration, as if 
the stream of wild passion cannot 
be halted for the expected demands 
of form. In the development 
section this flaming upsurge is ex- 
pressed in the sudden changes of 
fortissimos and pianissimos, which 
Abert refers to as “sudden flashes 
of lightning illuminating for a 

oment the blackness of. night.” 
In the middle section of the slow 
movement there are rougher dis- 
sonances than almost anywhere 
elsé-in Mozart, and the concluding 
Presto, with its dramatic leaps and 
use of thirds low in the bass, and 
its wild outcries of pain, is more 
demonic and intense than anything 
else he ever wrote. 


Sonata in C, K, 330 


After the great A minor Sonata, 
the C major, K. 330, comes not as 
an anti-climax, but as a necessary 
reaction. The intensity and passion 
was all spent in the former. The 
same may be said about the famous 
A major Sonata, K. 331, written 
about the same time in Paris. In- 
spired by the oriental fashion of 
the time, it sets out to please as 
the French asked to be pleased, 
and Mozart succeeded to the extent 
that it is today probably his most 
widely known piano work. But 
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even in this ostensibly “light” 
sonata, there is never anything 
merely light; the gallant is always 
elevated by the personal and in the 
minor third variation, the personal 
becomes tragic. The whole work 
has a melancholy vein running 
through it, and no greater mistake 
can be made than to play it off as 
a mere lark at great speed. In 
Mozart, it is disarming works like 
this that especially cry out for 
searching discernment, for discern- 
ment of the inner core which al- 
most never fails to be present. 

In the Sonata in F major, K. 
332, Mozart returns to himself 
again (if it can ever be said that he 
is at times not wholly himself) and 
gives us a work, if not as turbulent 
as K. 310, one that is as personal, 
affecting and original. To St. Foix, 
the first movement is Beethovenes- 
que and to Einstein not Beethoven 
at all. It is simply Mozart, Mozart 
with gallantry juxtaposed by dra- 
matic flashes in the first movement, 
with its strange Beethoven-like 
threatening “Don Giovanni” ac- 
cents, its sublime slow movement, 
like a great aria of one of his suf- 
fering heroines, and the magnificent 
closing movement, full of incom- 
parable modulations of extraordi- 
nary power. 


Senata in B Flat, K. 333 


The Sonata in B flat major, K. 
333, rounding out the great seven 
of his last tour, probably was not 
written in Paris, but after his re- 
turn to Salzburg. Apart from the 
argument that the paper of the 
autograph differs from that used 
for the other Paris sonatas, the 
music itself shows us quite defi- 
nitely a new repose, a new plane 
of maturity as can only come to 
pass after a great experience and 
spiritual stock-taking. The first 
movement begins buoyantly with 
utter charm, as if in an easy mood, 
but soon after the development 
section we are suddenly in the 
heartbreakingly moving modula- 
tion in F minor that rises to a 
sorrow that is no longer personal, 
but above self and all-human. Both 
the slow movement and the con- 
cluding allegretto also find Mozart 
in a new vein of harmonic audacity 
and greater freedom of expression. 
One can only wonder over and 
over again: was there any other 
composer or creator who put so 
much of his soul into the frame of 


_form and structure? 


The next five or six years be- 
tween K. 333 and the Fantaisie and 
Sonata in C minor, were the years 
of Mozart’s greatest success in 
Vienna as a composer and pianist. 
These were the years of his “acad- 
emies” (his own subscription con- 
certs) to which the Viennese aris- 
tocracy and public flocked for a 
time because it was the thing to do, 
and in these years he wrote most of 
his great piano concertos. When 
he came to another emotional up- 
heaval in his life, he once more 
turned to the solo piano. 
To me, the Fantaisie in C minor, 


K. 475, and the Sonata in C minor, 
K. 457, the former dated Vienna, 
May 20, 1785, and the latter, Oct. 
4, 1784, represent a crisis in Mo- 
zart’s life similar to the one under- 
gone at the writing of K. 310 in 
Paris. Mozart himself ordered the 
printing of the two works together, 
and together they form one tremen- 
dous whole, and it is hard to under- 
stand why these two works are still 
so frequently separated in perform- 
ance. To play the Sonata alone, is 
like presenting a great tragedy 
without its prologue. Mozart’s own 
inscription for the first edition 
reads, “Fantaisie et Sonate pour le 
forte-piano composees pour ma- 
dame Therese von Trattner par le 
Maitre de chapelle W. A. Mozart, 
oeuvre XI.” 


Therese von Trattner 


We do not know exactly what 
relationship Mozart had with his 
gifted, married pupil Therese von 
Trattner, but we do know that he 
sent her a letter with instructions 
for the work’s performance. Un- 
fortunately it was lost or destroyed 
(as were all her letters to Mozart) 
by his widow, who explained later 
that “they had no value to music”. 
The Fantaisie may actually have 
been composed on the day he 
dated the manuscript, so great is 
the feeling of urgency in the tre- 
mendous power of its improvisa- 
tional flow. 

The Sonata itself is a milestone 
in Mozart’s work. Abert describes 
the coda of the opening allegro as 
“a curtain slowly descending at the 
end of a tragedy.” The whole work 
is a tragedy and the Fantaisie is 
like “a gigantic entrance arch” to 
it, as St. Foix puts it. And as we 
can see from all the movements of 
the Sonata, links have been bridged 
from it to make one the bone of 
the other. In the last movement, 
Mozart has the melodic line in the 
right hand go right down to the 
end of the bass four times, as if in 
a descent into the abyss. He does 
the same thing four times in the 
first movement, twice in the second 
and he repeats it three times in 
the Fantaisie. It cannot be other- 
wise than symbolic. 


Miscellaneous Works 


The symbolism of this work 
turns into grim reality in the last 
years of his solo writing for the 
piano. The sense of tragedy and 
suffering in life turns to resigna- 
tion and the premonition of death. 
Almost all of his last great solo 
works for the piano are pervaded 
by this last strange phase of his 
creative evolution, whether it is 
the Adagio, K. 540, the Rondo, K. 
511, the Menuett, K. 355, the 
Sonatas K. 570 and 576, or the 
Variations, K. 613. But before this 
development sets in fully, there is 
still the tremendous Sonata in F 
major, K. 533, and K. 494 to 
consider. 

The Rondo of this Sonata, K. 
494, dates from June 1786, a little 
over a year after the C minor Fan- 
taisie, K. 475, and the Allegro and 
Andante date from January, 1788, 
a dire time for Mozart. As with 
the Fantaisie and Sonata in C 





minor, Mozart himself attached 
the earlier Rondo to the newly 
composed Allegro and Anduante 
and made of it one work, and as 
such it must be considered. As a 
matter of fact, so deft is the tie 
between the two parts, that were it 
not for the fact that the Rondo 
exists in manuscript in its first sep- 
arate version, one would never 
know that the whole was not con- 
ceived in one period but put to- 
gether for publication, for much 
needed cash. 

It is true that the Allegro and 
Andante already belong to his last 
works and have the grandeur and 
force of polyphonic breadth and 
harmonic boldness so characteris- 
tic of this zenith of his creative 
life. The Andante is the fitting mate 
of the great Allegro and reaches 
perceptive heights touching on the 
incredible even for Mozart. And 
coming to the Rondo, with its F 
minor three-part trio, he concludes 
this whole majestic, ineffable, tragic 
work of more than half an hour’s 
duration with a new cadenza that 
ties all together to make it in its 
very special way one of his great- 
est works in any category. 


“Easy” 

The Sonata in C major, K. 545, 
which precedes K. 570 and 576, is 
commonly known as an “easy” 
sonata or “kleine” sonata, as so 
many of the editions call it. Mo- 
zart himself wrote down “for the 
use of beginners.” However, noth- 
ing could be more misleading, be- 
cause although it is easy enough to 
play, it is far from easy to inter- 
pret. Composed in June, 1788, it 
is full of the feeling of the end, 
especially in the slow movement, 
and the whole is as if conceived 
and written for the soul of a child. 
It is late and great Mozart, at once 
simple and deep and a work to be 
taken seriously and not lightly. 
Seen in this manner, it becomes a 
different sonata and a revelation 
as well. 

The last two piano sonatas, the 
B flat major, K. 570, and the D 
major, K. 576, are a spiritual sum- 
ming up as it were. Mozart strips 
his pianistic fabric to almost bare, 
naked outlines, and with their tone 
of abstract remoteness and lonely 
farewell, makes a last plunge into 
the aching roots of being in this 
world. There is no mystical trans- 
cendence, as in Beethoven at the 
end. 

The Sonata in B flat was com- 
posed in February 1789, and in this 
work is mirrored the resignation, 
the feeling of foreboding, the wear- 
iness and the pain that was to mark 
almost all of his last three years, 
and that is to be heard, or rather 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Mozart’s Piano 


Continued from page 124) 
revealed, to this extent only in his 
solo piano works. The first move- 
ment is a miracle of thought and 
expression in the frame of the most 
economical means, as a wise old 
man might say something of the 
profoundest meaning in the sim- 
plest of two or three words. The 
slow movement is sublime, but not 
the sublimity of before; at mo- 
ments it is like a cry from the 
depths. And out of heavens knows 
where comes the last movement, 
which is like a scene out of an 
opera buffa. 

Commission from Frederick 

In the spring of 1789, Mozart set 
out to Berlin, in a vain last attempt 
to find a good court position. But 
the most the King of Prussia would 
do, although he was an excellent 
musician himself and needed a noted 
composer at his court, was to give 
Mozart 100 Frederick d’ors and a 
commission to write six quartets and 
six piano sonatas for his eldest 
daughter Friederike. K. 576 is the 
first of these intended sonatas and 
the only one he had time to write 
before his death. All the sonatas were 
meant to be easy, and 576, although 
far from that, and full of polyphonic 
writing throughout, does attempt to 
recall the bright patterns of earlier 
and better times. Both the first and 
last movements are the kind that a 
great composer might write when he 
would want to put his best foot 
forward for a commission. 

In them all the old zest for life is 
back, and that jest and inspiration 
came directly from the stop he made 
in Leipzig, where he read at first 
hand many of Bach’s scores. But the 
renewed joy and exuberance is all of 
a contrapuntal nature. When he 
came to the middle adagio, there was 
no longer holding back what was in 
his soul, and we are given one of 
his most heartbreaking slow move- 
ments, all the more moving for the 
almost conventional and __ spirited 
movements that frame it. How many 
different ways Mozart found to ex- 
press the loneliness of the human 
heart! 

Into this last period of Mozart's 
writing, fall four single extraordinary 
works for solo piano, namely the 
Rondo in A minor, K. 511; the 
Adagio, K. 540; the Menuett, K. 
355; and the Variations, K. 613. 


No Ordinary Minuet 


The Menuett in D major is no 
ordinary minuet. Anyone who sees it 
as that fails to see what lies in it. 
It is at once the distillation and the 
quintessence of the minuet, the very 
portrait of a whole cultural period 
as seen through a dance. But more 
than a dance, it is likely a courtly 
procession rising from the grave. 

And as the Menuett is no mere 
dance, neither is the Rondo in A 
minor simply another rondo move- 
ment. It flows like a river of heavy- 
hearted sadness, and like the great 
Adagio, is virtually a summation in 
itself of the whole spiritual content 
of Mozart's life. 

The Adagio in B minor would by 
itself establish Mozart as one of the 
most profound of tragic composers. 
In its anguish and intensity, it harks 
back to the Fantaisie in C minor of 
three years before, and indeed it is 
more like a free fantasy of suffering 
rumination than like an adagio of a 
sonata. It is a sort of synthesis of all 
the feeling he ever poured into his 
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slow movements, one grandiose paen 
of sorrow. In this music the heart 
overflows. How often the music 
breaks off, as if the strength of his 
soul were waning! How can it all be 
said? It is all said, however, in six- 
teen minutes of deepest meaning. 
There remains only to speak of 
the Variations on a popular song, 
“A Woman is the Most Marvelous 
Thing”, K. 613, not only because it 
is his very last piece for the piano, 
but because it is probably his most 
misunderstood piece. Variations not- 
withstanding, the resignation and 
weariness of the end is clearly there. 


Variations for Display 


All his life, Mozart made special 
use of the variation form as display 
material for his own performances. 
Most of his piano variations were 
composed (or improvised and writ- 
ten down later) as encore pieces for 
his own concerts. Into them he put 
all the wit and piano virtuosity at 


his command, and one would think 
that the same might hold in _ this 
work. It might, were it not for the 
fact that it was written in March 
1791, not many months away from 
his death. One can only imagine 
what such variations on such a song 
might have been like if composed in 
1781. Instead of gaiety and brilliance, 
there is a cold, grey emanation about 
it from the very beginning. The first 
eight introductory bars to the theme 
are curiously repeated in every varia- 
tion but the last, and although recent 
scholarship has established that these 
eight bars are the instrumental intro- 
duction to the original song, that 
cannot be the explanation for the 
repetition. The internal feeling of 
the work denies it; every attempt at 
lightness immediately gives way to 
resignation. The poignant minor sixth 
variation is like an apotheosis of him- 
self, with its quotation from the 
music of “The Magic Flute”, still to 
come. The last variation, more hope- 
ful and sans “introduction”, is fol- 
lowed by a strange kind of fantasia- 
coda, sad and remote. It is Mozart's 
farewell to the piano. 


Ninette de Valois 


(Continued from page 21) 


theater. Far from blocking the 
path of the young innovator, they 
show him the way and give him 
what he needs to work with. But 
we have been a bit misunderstood 
in some quarters because we are 
the only company that presents so 
many classical ballets on such a 
scale. Actually, we have produced 
a large number of new works and 
shall continue to do so. While we 
feel that our position is stabilized 
by our classical repertoire, we are 
well aware that the constant infu- 
sion of new ideas and personalities 
into the repertoire is also essential 
to health. 


Revivals Not Hidebound 

Nor are we rigid or hidebound 
in our classic revivals, as some 
people seem to have fancied that 
we were. Of course, we know what 
we are doing. Many of us had 
danced in these works with the 
Diaghileff or other companies. 
And from Paris we were able to 
bring to England Nicholas Serge- 
yeff, former regisseur-general of 
the Maryinsky Theater, who had 
preserved in notation as well as 
memory many of the most famous 
classic ballets. 

There are times when you have 
to go right back and revive a bal- 
let as nearly as possible in its orig- 
inal state. You re-state the case, as 
it were. (We did this in our recent 
revival of Fokine’s “Les Sylphides” 
in its original Diaghileff production 
of 1909.) By doing this you can 
discover what you are losing, when 
you start to omit and revise. To 
know what you must retain, you 
must know the original work inti- 
mately. But it is perfectly permis- 
sible, and sometimes necessary to 
change certain passages, especially 
in long, loose works. We have re- 
choreographed large slices of our 
classic revivals without a word of 
protest from anyone. Over a per- 
iod of time, we have discovered 
certain weak spots and have made 
alterations that did not interfere 


with the period feeling of these 
ballets. Young choreographers can- 
not be urged too strongly to study 
these masterpieces of the past. For 
a complete mastery of them is the 
key to creative technique, which 
may then be used in new ways. 
The idea that ballet is something 
too exquisite for the public-at-large 
to appreciate is false and perni- 
cious. I have no patience with the 
people who propagate it, or with 
their attempts to forms self-admira- 
tion societies. Such an_ attitude 
shows a lack of professionalism. If 
the most popular ballets are given 
with the best of taste there is no 
reason why they should not please 
the purists as well as the general 
public, and experience has shown 
that it is always possible to win 
the public over to less familiar and 
more demanding works, if they are 
really good. It is not only artis- 
tically wrong to look down on the 
public; it is bad business policy. 


Work Speaks for Itself 


I have never believed in engag- 
ing in verbal battles about the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet or any other pro- 
ject. It is much better to let the 
company speak for itself in its 
work. I always tell people to come 
and look at us before they make up 
their minds. Our original theories 
have stood the test of a quarter 
century, and we are happy to see 
a new generation branching out 
from us, thanks to the parent stem 
we planted many years ago. 


Liebermann and Verdi 
Operas for City Center 


In its spring season at the City 
Center, the New York City Opera 
will give the New York premiere of 
Rolf Liebermann’s “The School for 
Wives” and add to its repertoire 
Verdi's “Il Trovatore”. 

The Liebermann one-act opera had 
its first performance in Louisville, 
Ky., on Dec. 3, 1955 (See Dec. 15 
issue of Musical America), after being 
commissioned by the Louisville Or- 









chestra with funds from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Moritz Bombhard, 
who staged the work in Kentucky, 
will also stage it in New York. Joseph 
Rosenstock will conduct, and Wolf- 
gang Roth will design the scenery. 
Elisabeth Montagu’s translation will 
be used. 

“The School for Wives” will be 
given on a double bill with Mozart's 
“The Impresario”, in Giovanni Car- 
delli’s English adaptation, with Mr. 
Rosenstock conducting and Vladimir 
Rosing staging. April 11 is the date 
of the initial performance at the City 
Center. 

“Il Trovatore” will be given first 
on April 4, conducted by Julius Ru- 
del, staged by Otto Erhardt, and de- 
signed by Lester Polakov. 

William Walton’s “Troilus and 
Cressida” will open the season on 
March 28. Limited to three weeks, 
the spring engagement will offer 22 
performances of 11 operas. “Tosca”, 
“La Boheme”, “La Traviata”, “Rigo- 
letto”, “Carmen”, and “Die. Fleder- 
maus” will also be in the repertoire. 


Sternberg Conducts 
Indianapolis Symphony 


Indianapolis.—Jonathan Sternberg, 
young American conductor, led the 
Indianapolis Symphony and Svm- 
phonic Choir in Haydn’s “Lord Nel- 
son” Mass, in D minor, as the fea- 
ture of the orchestra’s program in the 
Murat Theater on Jan. 22. Joining 
the choir were the Indianapolis Mat- 
inee Musicale chorus and the Scot- 
tish Rite chorus. The augmented choir 
had been prepared by Edwin Bilt- 
cliffe. Soloists were Mary Louise 
Beck, soprano; Mary Ann Kreiser, 
contralto; Gene Smith, tenor; and 
Robert Kirkham, bass. 

Mr. Sternberg. who had conducted 
the work in 1952 in Vienna for the 
Haydn Society recording, directed 
the Mass without score. His perform- 
ance had both “firm authority” and 
“remarkable suppleness”, and drew 
an enthusiastic response from the 
large audience. He was just as effec- 
tive in the other works in the pro- 
gram, Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 
ture and Brahms’s Second Symphony. 


Katims Presents 
Toch Premiere 


Seattle, Wash—On Feb. 13, 14 
and 15, Milton Katims conducted 
the Seattle Symphony in the first per- 
formances of Ernst Toch’s “Peter 
Pan”, a “Fairy Tale” for orchestra in 
three parts. The work was commis- 
sioned for the Seattle Symphony by 
the Koussevitzky Foundation. 

The composition utilizes an instru- 
ment that Toch calls a “pressure 
horn”. He had it constructed in a Los 
Angeles factory of steamboat and rail- 
road whistles. It is activated by three 
keys. which produce the three tones 
D, G sharp, and C sharp very loudly, 
but which can be muted. It also re- 
quires a carbon dioxide tank to which 
it is attached for activation. 

Mrs. Koussevitzky flew to Seattle 
from New York for the premiere. 


Tzincoca To Conduct 
April Series 


Remus Tzincoca, musical director 
of the Newport (R.I.) Music Festival 
and the Orchestra da Camera in New 
York City, will conduct a series of 
three concerts with the latter en- 
semble in Town Hall in April. Solo- 
ists will include Cesare Siepi, bass, 
April 11; Erica Morini, violinist, 
April 18; and a pianist to be an- 
nounced, April 25 
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Distinguished Interpreter of Americana 


¢ INDIAN (U.S.A.) 


Wah, taho, taho (Echo Song) 
Su nayo en tuho (Incantation on a sleep- 
ing child) 
Mahi waha (Invocation to the Sun-God) 
Coona loona Ioco lau (Bird dance call) 
Ha, hae, ha (Old man’s love song) 


unaccompanied—sung in Indian 


George Mayer (N. J. Music 
and Arts)—“The Echo Song 
performed with ritualistic sim- 
plicity, beauty, lovely medita- 
tive quality. Musical examples 
of our American heritage that —~ 


should be heard.” 


Pueblo (Madrid, Spain) — 
“Indian Songs clearly inter- 
preted,” 


AMERICAN OPERA 


My man’s gone now (Porgy and Bess ) 

That lonesome dove (Down in the 
Valley) 

Mary’s entrance aria (Peter Ibbetson) 


Aria (The Telephone) 


Belfast Telegraph (Northern Ireland ) 
—“Proved herself an accomplished 
operatic singer.” 


New York Telegram and Sun— 


“Possesses a voice of rich quality.” 


* In colorful costume, if desired. Com- 
ments can be included at perfor- 
mance. 


Additional groups for programs, 
combined or separately: 


Unfamiliar New Jersey folk songs 
California ballads of the Spanish 


era 
Negro spirituals 
Old-time cowboy melodies 


Other groups available 
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e LOUISIANA CREOLE, BAYOU, 


CAJUN, FRENCH 


Dansé, conni, conné 

Suzanne, Suzanne jolie femme 
Vous t’é in morico 

Dialogue d’amour 

Ah, Suzette chere 


sung in patois 


Evening Herald (Doublin, Ireland )— 
“Gave beautiful renderings of songs of 
Louisiana and Spanish songs of Califor- 


Asheville Citizen Times (N. C.)— 


“Warm, rich and beautiful voice.” 


CHRISTMAS SONGS (U.S.A.) 
The Cherry Tree Carol 


I wash my face in a golden vase 
Jesus, Jesus, rest your head 
Never was a child so lovely 


The Cowboy’s Christmas Ball 


Newark News (N. J].)—“Has been winning 
increased popularity for her specialty in folk 
music.” 


New York Times—“Miss Lawrence is well 
known as a concert artist.” 


Eastern Evening News (Norwich, England) 
—*“A gifted and colorful soprano.” 


Address: 


Suite 411 

119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 7-4500 


Christian Science Monitor Aug. 22, 1955: “Arrestingly dramatic, statuesque appearance, eloquent speech.” 
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Nadia Boulanger 


(Continued from page 15) 
dents? What are the characteristics 
of her teaching and her conception 
of the role of a teacher? These 
problems are so vast as to require 
a whole book to deal with them 
adequately, but I believe that a 
few of these remarks will provide 
clues to her success and fame as a 
teacher, for which the names of 
her best known American pupils, 
Aaron Copland, Walter Piston, 
Virgil Thomson, and Roy Harris, 
to mention only a few of them, and 
Lennox Berkeley, Jean Francaix, 
Igor Markevitch, and Dinu Lipatti, 
in Europe, provide sufficient evi- 
dence. 

In relation to the problem of the 
basic training for musicians, Nadia 
Boulanger insists that it should be 
thorough and given at ian early 
age. In her opinion, young pupils 
should be trained in such a way 
that the various elements of music, 
rhythm, pitch, notes, become a nat- 
ural means of expression to them. 
This should occur at an early age 
so that the pupil’s musical reac- 
tions become quite automatic—re- 
flexes, so to speak. He will thus 
discover very soon what music is 
about and allow his teacher to dis- 
cover the nature and extent of his 
talent. It will be easier for him to 
abandon a career for which he is 
unsuited at the age of 12 for in- 
stance, than when grown up and 
when this change might cause a 
major tragedy in his life. 

Few Students Outstanding 

Even amongst gifted pupils, only 
a few will prove outstanding and 
eventually become the teacher’s 
reward: according to Mlle. Bou- 
langer, only pupils who are of real 
interest.to a teacher are those who 
dazzle him with their brilliance. It 
is advisable in her eyes to be with- 
out pity with pupils in general if 
one wishes to train them as profes- 
sionals and not amateurs. If a 
young would-be musician possesses 
the necessary drive and inner con- 
viction, nothing will turn him from 
his path. To illustrate this point, 
Mile. Boulanger tells the following 
anecdote. While she was in the 
United States during the war, one 
of her friends happened to engage 
in a conversation with a salesman 
in a music store. She discovered 
that the young man was work- 
ing there to make a living but de- 
voted his spare time to his ruling 
passion, composition, and _ she 
offered to show some of his work 
to Mile. Boulanger. He immediate- 
ly jumped at this opportunity and 
submitted some of his manuscripts 
for this purpose. A few days later, 
upon learning that Mlle. Boulanger 
had rendered a favorable verdict 
and advised him to continue, he 
was greatly relieved, but he ans- 
wered: “I am very pleased, but of 
course, even if Mademoiselle hadn’t 
liked my things; I would have con- 
tinued to compose.” 

When it comes to teaching more 
advanced students, and particularly 
students of composition, I asked 
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Mlle. Boulanger whether she ever 
imposed on them criteria and ad- 
vice in matters of style. “No,” she 
answered, “for nothing can ever 
be achieved by opposing a pupil’s 
will. All a teacher can do is to 
express a certain astonishment as 
to his taste and his choice of mate- 
rial, and attempt to direct his inter- 
est to another style and another 
means of expression. The teaching 
consists mainly in answering the 
students’ questions, for it is pos- 
sible to train only those who wish 
to be trained.” 

“Of course the pupil's character, 
his capacity and will to work as 
well as his perserverance, are all- 
important factors in his training 





have done before him. Eventually, 
the student himself must always 
find his own way. There are in- 
stances, of course, but these are 
fairly rare, of composers being 
obliged to create their own tech- 
nique. One of them is Schubert, 
but the very fact that he felt com- 
pelled to make new studies in 
counterpoint towards the end of 
his short life shows that he was not 
satisfied with his technique”. 

Mlle. Boulanger is likely to quote 
from her favorite authors to illus- 
trate her points. The following quo- 
tations are often used by her to 
explain the basic laws of artistic 
creation. The first quotation is by 
Paul Valery: “Celui qui veut noter 
son reve se doit d’etre eveille,” (“He 
who wishes to write down his 


dream must be wide awake”.) This 
means that only an alert mind and 


Ye 


G. Esparcieux 


A class of Nadia Boulanger, which was held at Fontainebleau, France 


and future career. No student 
should be forgiven for not making 
the best of his ability. The teacher 
can do no more for him than guide 
his efforts and help him to dis- 
cover which difficulties he must 
conquer so as to attain his artistic 
goal.” 

“No teacher can train a pupil 
whom he does not fully understand. 
The case of George Gershwin 
will provide an excellent example 
of this: when he came to see me, 
he showed me his compositions and 
expressed the desire that I take him 
on as a pupil. My answer to him 
was: ‘your music seems to me 
“right” as it is, and nothing I can 


teach you will help you in this’ 


type of work.’ Pupils must always 
be taught to accept themselves, for 
the only part a teacher can play is 
to help whatever lies hidden within 
him to come to light”. 


Pupils and Traditions 


“Problems and methods of teach- 
ing must change from one pupil to 
another. For instance, a teacher 
cannot handle in the same way 
pupils who come from countries 
with long musical traditions and 
those who come from areas where 
the advent of musical culture is 
relatively recent. In general, if the 
student of composition possesses 
genuine originality, this will come 
to light in studying the works of 
masters and discovering what they 


pen can meet the challenge of put- 
ting on paper the dictates of in- 
spiration or the impressions re- 
ceived by a refined artistic sensi- 
tivity. 

The other quotation is from 
Roger Caillois: “L’une des con- 
signes fondamentales de tout art: 
du banal, de tirer l’inimitable”. 

(“One of the basic principles in 
all art is, starting from common- 
place material, to create the inimi- 
table”.) Great music, like all great 
art, is born of few basic precepts 
and elementary rules. The only 
way for pupils to understand these 
is to study the works of the great 
masters. They must be helped to 
discover how these works are made, 
what schemes and principles under- 
lie all of them. This method of 
learning has been that of all great 
artists of the past who have dis- 
covered their own style in the 
process. 

There are two famous quota- 
tions from two romantic artists, 
who belong to a school whose 
members are often supposed to 
have believed exclusively in inspir- 
ation, and to have devoted more 
time searching their own souls than 
developing their technique. Stra- 
vinsky quotes in his lectures on 
“Poetics of Music” the following 
sentence from Baudelaire: “Dis- 
ciplines favor originality”, and 
Delacroix warns the amateur artist 
who is reluctant to submit himself 
to any training that “an artist is a 





man possessing sufficient 
trol to impose upon hir 
severe discipline”. 


lf-con- 
self a 


These quotations demonstrate 
Nadia Boulanger’s basic attitude 
towards the art of music: a strict 


reverence for its essential laws and 
technique, which she has communi- 
cated to most of her disciples. They 
also explain why she often states 
that “composition cannot be 
taught”. In her estimation, the 
modest task of a ‘teacher of com. 
position’ is to make sure that his 
student is thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of his craft and 
knows how to produce the “musi- 
cal object” with the required skill, 
In this respect, she agrees with all 
the great teachers throughout musi- 
cal history, who believed that orig- 
inality could not be “killed”: the 
story of Schubert, perhaps the most 
“instinctive” of composers, demon- 
strates this point better than any 
other. 

Technical Aspect 

All great masters have shown 
great interest in craftsmanship and 
technique. Bach, for instance, is 
reported by his first biographer, 
Forkel, to have required keyboard 
students “to practice nothing for 
six to 12 months but isolated exer- 
cises for all the fingers of both 
hands, with constant regard for a 
clear and clean touch”. In the 
same spirit, Nadia Boulanger im- 
presses upon her pupils the neces- 
sity of overcoming, by daily study, 
each one of the difficulties which 
arise in connection with his work. 
Many of the exercises she advo- 
cates are purely mechanical; they 
aim at making the musical lan- 
guage as natural to the student as 
the spoken. 

In Mlle. Boulanger’s view, too 
many ideas have been put forth 
about composition and its teach- 
ing, while the emphasis should be 
more on the technical aspect. 
Every composer will eventually 
discover his own style and means 
of expression, but whatever this 
may be, he cannot dispense with 
thorough technical training. He 
must become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the material he is about to 
deal with; he must discover its 
possibilities, its problems and its 
limits. 


Constant Inspiration 


If I may enter for a moment 
into my personal recollections, | 
would add that Mlle. Boulanger’s 
extraordinary efficiency as 3 
teacher comes not only from her 
boundless knowledge of music and 
its technique, but from the fact 
that her personality, her enthus- 
iasm and undaunted spirit, the 
originality and soundness of her 
views provide constant inspiration 
for the student and awaken within 
him a desire to surpass himself. 

I am sure that many a pupil will 
remember ascending the four 
flights to her apartment filled with 
anticipation and anxiety, wonder- 
ing whether the quality of his 
homework would meet with Made- 
moiselle’s approval, for she is not 
in the habit of concealing her dis- 

(Continued on page 226) 
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David W. Rubin 


(Continued from page 85) ; 
she will return to the Metropolitan 
for performances in the complete 


“Ring” cycle of Wagner. 
Maria Stader, well-known Euro- 
pean concert singer, also will return 


to the United States next season for 
a brief tour commencing in January 
and ending in February with per- 
formances under the direction of 
Bruno Walter and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Helen George. young American 
soprano, will again be available coast 
to coast. She also will include radio 
and television engagements on her 
schedule and will again be heard with 
a number of leading orchestras. 

Mary Davenport. leading contralto 
at the Zurich State Opera, will return 
to the United States for limited tour- 
ing next season. A longer availability 
in the United States for the coming 
season is planned. 

Loren Driscoll, young American 
tenor, again will be available for con- 
cert performances as well as opera. 
The exceptional response this artist 
has had on his first American tour 
has already brought considerable de- 
mand for appearances for the coming 
year. 

Fredell Lack, young American vio- 
linist, currently is being heard in 
many of the leading cities in Amer- 
ica. Next season, she will again be 
available in recital and with orches- 
tra. 

Zvi Zeitlin, young Israeli-American 
violinist, is making his fourth Amer- 
ican tour. The public response to the 
artist has been distinguished by the 
fact that he has again been re-en- 
gaged by the major portion of the 
sponsors for whom he has previously 
appeared, and next summer he will 
make his second South American 
tour. 


Bernard Greenhouse, American cel- 
list, has received a unanimously 
approving press at home and abroad. 
Limited availability on this artist re- 
sulting from his many appearances 
with the leading musical organiza- 
tions in New York will again be 
offered. He will be available in solo 
recital and with orchestra. 


Ania Dorfmann, pianist, is at 
present making her first tour of 
Europ: since the war. She will be 


available next season in North Amer- 
ica for the month of October and 
again from Jan. 1, 1957, through the 
end of the season. 

Grant Johannesen, pianist, has 
been accorded high praise and his 
sold-out tours of North America, 
Europe and South America, with con- 
tinued re-engagements, has brought 
him to the forefront of pianists of 
our day. In addition to his coast to 
coast tour of North America, he will 
make his first appearances in the 
Orient. 


Kroll String Quartet, notable inter- 
preters of the quartet literature, again 
will be available for limited touring 
next season in the United States and 
Canada. They also will make their 
first tour of South America and will 
again be heard in a series of con- 
certs in New York and Washington, 
Dx. 


Concert Associates 


(Continued from page 90) 
engagements and numerous concert 
appearances. John Langstaff, bari- 
tone, will be heard next season, not 
only in recital, but in his specialty as 
participator in children’s concerts with 
both the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and the Little Orchestra 
Society. 
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‘cert organists, 


Pianist David Bar-Illan’s current 
season includes over 50 concerts in 
the United States and Canada. His 
initial appearances with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic this fall will be fol- 
lowed by a series of recitals and 
orchestral engagements in Britain in 
late 1956; he is soloist in two world 
premieres under the baton of Thor 
Johnson in Boston and in Cincinnati. 
Philippe Entremont, whose forthcom- 
ing tour in the autumn of 1956 will 
be his first under the direction of 
CAI, will be heard as soloist with 
the Philadelphia and New Orleans 
orchestras, and in recital from coast 
to coast. 

The 1956-57 szason marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Carnegie Hall de- 
but (as child prodigy) of Mizcz,slaw 
Horszowski. In his triple capacity as 
soloist with orchestra, recitalist, and 
guest artist with chamber ensembles. 
Horszowski has contributed much to 
the Mozart Bicentennial. 

Zara Nelsova’s February Town 
Hall concert marks her first New 
York appearance since the War. The 
noted cellist, whose current American 
season includes engagements with the 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh and Ottawa 
Symphonies, returns to Europe for 
further recordings and recitals prior 
to her 1956-57 tour here. Frances 
Magnes, violinist, also will return to 
Europe after a year’s interlude. Vio- 
list Paul Doktor, in addition to his 
work with the Mozart Festival Quar- 
tet and the Rococo Ensemble, is an 
active solo performer on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and busy with re- 
cordings as well. 

CAI’s first dance presentation, the 
Robert Joffrey Theatre Dancers, is 
scheduled for two extended tours 
next season. The management’s Smith- 
Bayliss concert quartets, the Chantic- 
leers and the Knickerbockers, antici- 
pate unprecedentedly heavy seasons, 
with the former group slated for over 
20 weeks of transcontinental concert- 
izing. 

Active on the ensemble scene are 
the Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
Albeneri Trio, Berkshire Quartet, and 
the New Art Wind Quintet. The 
Robert Masters Piano Quartet of 
London will play a few concerts in 
the United States en route back to 
England from Australia; the Brink- 
Pinkham Duo and the Randolph 
Singers remain active in concert and 
on recordings. Fernando Valenti, 
harpsichordist, and Giorgio Ciompi 
and Robert Brink, violinists, are other 
CAI instrumental soloists?‘ 


Newer artists active under CY k aus- 
pices are Muriel Birkhead, whe in 
solo recital and in joint’concert with 
Charles Dunn has been heard exten- 
sively in thes Midwest and the South; 
the Reisman Trio, whose. popularity 
grows annually, and Phyllis Rappe- 
port and Sylvia Suzowsky, young 
piano duo. . ag a 

The organ division of © CAI con- 
tinues under the direction of Lilian 
Murtagh, and, in addition to the com- 
prehensive roster of American con- 
announces the forth- 
coming fall tour of the famed Bel- 
gian master, Flor Peeters. 


Roberta Bailey 
(Continued from page 92) : 
monic-Symphony (Mahler’s Third 


Symphony). She has been soloist with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, and the 
Worcester Oratorio Society,‘ and has 
had many oratorio engagements in 
New Yorke She was with the opera 
department at Chautauqua the ‘sum- 
mer of °55 and sang many perform- 
ances of “South Pacific” throughout 
the New England states. 

The young American tenor, Robert 


* 


Price, was soloist with the New Jersey 
Oratorio Society in February. As 
soloist with the Concert Choir he 
appeared in Pittsburgh. He sang with 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera com- 
pany at Camden, Maine, in the sum- 
mer. He is regularly soloist at Temple 
Emanu-El and The Riverside Church 
in New York. 

Donald McDonald, organist, will 
be one of the featured soloists at the 
national convention of the American 
Guild of Organists in June. A faculty 
member at the Westminster Choir 


College, he has played concerts in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Little 
Rock. 

New artists on Miss Bailey’s list 


for 1956-57 include the noted leider 
singer, Aksel Schiotz, who is now 
teaching in this country and will be 
available for concerts here and in 
Canada. Leaving Copenhagen Uni- 
versity for the University of Minne- 
sota, he has performed in many large 
American cities this season. A sud- 
den illness forced him to cancel his 
world-wide engagements in 1946. In 





1949 he took up 
a baritone. 

The young German organist, Karl 
Richter, wiil make his first tour here 
next October and November. He js 
professor of organ at the Munich 
Conservatory, concertizes throughout 
Europe and records for London 
Records. 

Orazio Frugoni, Swiss-Italian pian- 
ist, was awarded the coveted “Prix de 
Virtuosite” at the Geneva Conserva- 
tory in 1945. Although he maintains 
his yearly concert and recording en- 
gagements in Europe, Mr. Frugoni 


singing again as 


is now a faculty member of the East- 
man School of Music. 

Carl Dolmetsch, recorder player, 
has not toured this country since 


1936. This time he brings with him 
from England the harpsichordist, 
Joseph Saxby, who has toured with 
his father, violinist Zacharewitsch, 
Dolmetsch and Saxby specialize jn 
authentic presentations of early 
chamber music played on the instru- 
ments for which it was written. They 
record for London Records. 


Denmark’s “Live Music Week” 


By TorBen MEYER 


Copenhagen.—One of the most 
characteristic features in Danish musi- 
cal life is the annual “Propaganda 
for Live Music”, which was celebrated 
in 1955 for the 22nd time. As a rule 
the week is held in the last week of 
September, at the start of the fall 
season. 

It is intended to entertain as well 
as educate, and it was originally be- 


gun to counterbalance mechanical 
music. Its motto has always been 
“Play or sing yourself”, and it was 


initiated by music dealers, but soon 
all the music associations and organ- 
izations joined the cause, and today 
it is one of the leading agencies in 
the battle against the radio and the 
mechanization of all phases of musi- 
cal activity. 

Orchestras play daily through the 
streets and in the open squares in 


nearly all cities; every evening there 








are concerts in the schools and in 
the larger halls; and there have been 
several competitions held. One year 
the public voted the town of Ruds 
Vedby “the most unmusical city in 
Denmark”. It was stated that the 


, township had no orchestra, no music 


association, no music _ teachers. 
Another year the most musical town 
was chosen—Thisted in Jutland. 

Last year the “week” was divided 
into “days”: Sunday, church music; 
Monday, music teachers, offering con- 
certs by pupils, demonstration of 
methods, etc.; Tuesday, school music; 
Wednesday, jazz and light music; 
Thursday, choirs; Friday, chamber 
music; Saturday, wind music; and 
Sunday, symphonic music. 

The week was inaugurated by His 
Majesty King Frederick of Denmark. 
He was invited by the Philharmonic 


.. Orchestra in Aarnus to conduct for 
the first time. His Majesty chose the 


Overture to Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and “The Ossian” Over- 
ture by Nils Gade. As a matter of 
course, the week will be celebrated 
in September, 1956. 

In the beginning of May the new 
concert hall in the garden of Tivoli 
in Copenhagen will be inaugurated. 
During the German occupation of 


Denmark the Nazis burned the old 
hall, and since then the Philharmonic 
Orchestra has played in a small hall 
in Tivoli. The new hall will seat 
1,500, and there will be a restaurant 
and several other auditoriums. For 
the festival season following the 
inauguration, a number of prominent 
conductors and soloists have been 
engaged, and leading Danish com- 
posers have been called upon to write 
new works. The chief conductor and 
musical director of the hall is Svend 
Chr. Felumb. 

The Danish Ballet Festival Week 
will take place in the last half of 
May. The repertory will include sev- 
eral ballets by Auguste Bournonville 
and new creations by Balanchine, 
Lifar, Massine, John Taras and 
others. The Royal Danish Ballet will 
then make its initial tour of the 
United States. 

Carl Ebert visited the Royal Thea- 
ter in Copenhagen during the autumn 
of 1955 and staged a new production 
of Mozart's “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro”, the first of four Mozart operas 
given during Mozart week in January, 
1956. In “The Marriage of Figaro” 
all the singers were young, little- 
known Danes, but under the bril- 
liant leadership of Mr. Ebert, they 
gave a fascinating performance. The 
cast included Niels Juul Bonde in the 
title role; Kirsten Hermansen, Su- 
sanna; Karen Heerup (who returned 
to Copenhagen after two years at 
German opera houses), the Countess; 
and Else Margrethe Jeppeson, Cheru- 
bino. 

“The Magic Flute” 
by Felix Prohaska, and “Cosi fan 
tutte”, and “Don Giovanni” with Kim 
Borg in the main role, were the other 
operas given during the week. 

It must be said that there is a 
great deal of musical activity in this 
country, but that the audiences are 
somewhat capricious. World famous 
artists have played to nearly empty 
halls—for instance, Robert Goldsand, 
Clifford Curzon, Jan Smeterlin, and 
Lilly Windsor—and the main reasons 
are that there are usually too many 
concerts and that money has been 
scarce. Concert life is suffering from 
a certain disease; too many unknown 
American musicians and singers give 
concerts here — at least two each 
week. They arrive entirely unknown, 
receive very little publicity, play to 
almost empty halls, and disappzar the 
day after. 
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“HE MIGHT TURN OUT 
TO BE A SECOND 
ROLAND HAYES” 


Harriett Johnson. New York Post, 
Vay 2, 1955 
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“That Joseph Cole has an exceptional 
voice is no news—a full sized tenor with 
a gift for Handelian bravura. Even 

in the jangled acoustics of a makeshift 
recital hall he can capture the bleakness 
that opens Brahms’s ‘Verrat’.” 


Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, 
April 18, 1955 


‘His best singing gave a commendable 
account of his basically appealing 
quality and frequent warmth of tone, 
and also of considerable power.” 


-F.D.P., New York Herald-Tribune, 
May 2, 1955 


“Having made his debut once as a 
baritone, Joseph Cole returned to 
Town Hall as a tenor last night. The 
transition is probably much for the 
better. His voice has quality and clarity. 
With innate musical sense to guide 
him, he shows a definite promise as 
a recitalist.” 


-Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal American, 
May 2, 1955 


AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS 
AFTER NOVEMBER |, 1956 


Concert Management: 
WILLARD MATTHEWS 
123 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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". . . Unfailing discernment and “He plays with eloquent sonority je 
emotional directness." ... his technique is clear and firm saher 
J. D. 8.—N. Y. Heraid-Tribune and his intonation perfect in ali out.” 
passages.” 
. @ mature and serious artist 
the violinist swept the 
listeners." ” 
Ross Parmenter, New York Times BUENOS AIRES, Argentina ly 
“His program gave the artist an 
BUCHAREST, Roumania opportunity to show his virtuosity 
’ ; and all the tonal coloring and 
“The recital of Lessio Steinhardt great warmth of his playing. He 
was an exceptional event. The brought exaltation into his per- "Mi 
audience was fascinated by his formance.” for 
virtuosity and musicality." hea 


LASZLO 


STEINHARDT. ous: 


FAR EASTERN TOUR 
Japan, The Philippines, Singapore and Malaya — May, June and July, 1956 
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"Her voice is "Elegance and 
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"A sympathetic and sensitive player . . . 
certain finesse and delicacy . . . Her 
interpretations are intelligently carried 


"A gifted young American pianist whose 
talents have won for her steadily rising 
recognition." 











Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 


out.’ 











New York Times 


. a penetrating insight . . . She 


Os IN MOTION PICTURES 
played confidently, with considerable 





polish and technical excellence.” j Co-Star of 
N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun “CODE OF THE UNDER- 
WORLD" 


now at your local theatre 


Ve (an M-C release) 
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FLORENCE 


M E i ¢ U R PIANIST 


SOUTHERN AND MIDWEST TOUR — NOV.-DEC. 1956 — MAR.-APR. 1957 


“Miss Mercur left the audience clamoring 
for more .. . she had topped any pianist 
heard in recent years." 


Springfield (Vt.) Reporter 
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",+. Owing to his exceptional 
abilities and his special sense 
for folk music, the 'Ritka buza’, 
‘Eg a kunyho', and other songs 
so close to our hearts, sound so 
genuine that no Hungarian 
Gypsy could ever make it 
better." 





Uj Hungaria 
{Hungarian Weekly) 


A ea o Only 
Concert Fiddler 











“As a violinist Beers was more than competent for the demands of his 
Program. More impressive than his playing, however, was his sincere 
and scholarly approach to folk music." 





S#. Louis Post Dispatch 
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HARRIETTE 


RICHARDSON 


ORGANIST 


Member American Guild of Organists 


“Harriette Richardson played with great technical facility added to a 
deep warmth of feeling. Her program demonstrated all of the possibilities 
of the instrument upon which she performed so ably." The Diapason 


From a review of a recital given for the Northeastern Regional Convention of the 


American Guild of Organists. 


"Enthralled her audience” 
The Times—Barre, Vt. 










"Wins his audience" 
N. Y. World Telegram and Sun 
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WILLARD MATTHEWS Presents for Season 1956-57 


123 East 53rd St., New York. 














JANNE 


JANESCO 


SOPRANO 


"She has a voice that is curiously fresh and moving in its quality, a 


straight, accurately pitched tone almost entirely without vibrato. . . . 


Interpretively she has all the right instincts and . . . brings a lovely 


poetic sense to her singing." 
—New York Herald Tribune 


"Her voice is something out of the ordinary, a true dramatic soprano that 
... at times has a ring that suggests a youthful Flagstad.” 
—New York Times 
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"A youthful 
Fiagstad" 
—N. Y. Times 


"Notable piano play- 
ing in any man's town." 
—Cleveland News 






JOSEPH 


LOC K ETT PIANIST 


“A pianist of great technical dexterity and powers of exposition.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Buiietin 





"His excellent mastery of the keyboard was evident throughout te 
program. The artist gave a moving performance." 


—Lethbridge Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


“A discriminating artist with an excellent mastery of the keyboard.” 
—New York Post 
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"Harold Cone is a man with 
strong ideas about the music he 
plays. His ideas are well thought 
out and it seemed clear that he 
had analyzed his music care- 


fully." 
N, Y. Times 


"Displaying a brilliant tech- 
nique and unusual lyric qualities, 
Mr. Cone played with skill and 


poise. 
Greensboro, (N. C.) Daily News 

































































"As Mr. Cone played . . . it be- 
came quite evident that one of 
his most valid attributes is his 
touch, which is capable of a 
wide assortment of colors. 
Feathery pianissimos, thunder- 
ing fortes and all the shades in 
between are his. Mr. Cone's 
technique was clean." 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 





™ CONE 
PIANIST 


Soloist-Stadium Concerts-Summer 1956-Pierre Monteux, Conductor 
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~~ BEMKO 
CELLIST 


Now on Tour in England, France, Spain and Italy © Available for U. S. Tour in 1957 


He has played for such distinguished conductors as Sir Thomas Beecham, Igor Stravinsky, William Steinberg, Leopold Stokowski and Dmitri Mitropoulos. 


"Warm beauty of tone... 
strength of feeling." 


San Diego Tribune 


“Formidable technical equip- 
ment ... warm, vibrant tone.” 


Newark Evening News 


"Bemko played with surpassing 
elegance." 
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Los Angeles Daily News 





‘Resonant, rhapsodic tone .. . 
skill and artfulness as well as 
heart . . . firm and virile style 


. .. monumental!" 
Denver Post 






"Remarkable technique . . . full 
beauty of tone . . . a sensitive 
artist." 


Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





"Four-hand mastery" 
Day Thorpe, Washington Star 


"A unity of conception and rapport in execution not al- 
ways present in the 2 piano (medium) 
J. K. Sherman, Minneapolis Star 


Monroe Levin and Cameron McGraw were the polished 
performers of one of the season's most completely enjoy- 
able and stimulating concerts." 

Paul Hume, Washington Post 
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© concert management 
« WILLARD MATTHEWS 


presents 
for 

his 
nineteenth 
consecutive 
season 
1956-57 


artists and attractions 
e especially appealing to 
music-loving audiences 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. Fulfilling 
requirements of music clubs, 
colleges and universities 
with modest budgets. 

Experienced young American 
C bs U S T FE R * artists, vocal and instrumental, 
TENOR available for engagements 

in all fields including, 
opera, operetta, concert, 
radio and television 





* RADIO % TELEVISION . 


for information 
address 
123 east 53rd street 


* CLUBS * SCHOOLS new york 23, n. y. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
here; for this reason as much as 
for any other, opera is popular 
entertainment everywhere but here. 
America has no operatic tradi- 
tion of her own. One could say 
that the English-speaking peoples 
as a whole have none, for since 
Purcell (and perhaps Handel) and 
until Vaughan Williams (and per- 
haps Holst) no opera composed in 
English has held the stage. This is 
extremely important, both for its 
bearing on the status of opera in 
this country and for its part in 
hampering the acceptance of trans- 
lated opera. 


19th-Century Opera 


During the 19th century, opera 
was less entertainment than a sort 
of cult, or at least a cultivated 
taste. It attracted audiences only 
of the dedicated or the broadly 
educated. This inertia of exclusive- 
ness alone can account for the pe- 
culiar history of opera in the 
United States and the absence of 
performances in the language of 
the people. But there were other 
reasons. For one, the published 
translations (for they were made, 
here or in England) smelt of the 
lamp rather than the sawdust. The 
language of these pedantic parrot- 
ings was stiff and “scholarly”, de- 
signed not to be sung but to be 
read as an aid to the original be- 
tween the lines of a piano-vocal 
score. 

Whereas European audiences are 
used to hearing opera not only in 
the vernacular but in old-fashioned 
language, translated opera in 
America is in the position of hav- 
ing to prove itself—before seasoned 
audiences, at any rate. Practically 
no old translations are being used; 
very few date back more than a 
dozen years or so. Springing into 
existence full-grown, as it were, 
without benefit of any of the indul- 
gences that a tradition of long 
standing enjoys, opera in the ver- 
nacular must be better here, it 
seems safe to say, than anywhere 
else. It also seems safe to predict 
that not only translated but origi- 
nal librettos in English will be bet- 
ter—more natural in diction, more 
concise in meaning—as a result of 
this “I’m from Missouri” attitude 
toward opera in a familiar tongue. 


New “English Versions” 


There is no denying that these 
demands impose unprecedented 
hardships upon the translator. We 
are glad that Shakespeare improved 
on the original plays which he 
adapted; we are equally glad that 
Benjamin Jowett, in translating 
Plato’s Dialogues, and Constance 
Garnett, in rendering the novels of 
Dostoievsky, did not. In other 
words, while the true poet might 
be able to redeem an inferior lib- 
Tetto the poetaster ought not to 
try. Should even the poet try? 
Probably. Good librettos can stand 
the competition of new “English 
versions” of the most extreme kind. 
Carmen Jones” is a thorough re- 
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Opera in English 


creation (with some _ musical 
changes as well); Weill’s “Three- 
penny Opera”, musically at least, 
is an original work. In spite of their 
fabulous success, however, they 
have not dislodged “Carmen” and 
“The Beggar’s Opera” from secure 
niches. So there would seem to be 
no reason why a poor libretto 
should be denied a new lease on 
life at hands that are more skilled 
than its creator’s. 

But what is a_ poor libretto? 
That of “Il Trovatore” is possibly 
the most familiar nominee for the 
honor. Nevertheless it is Thomas 
Martin’s contention that even this 
classic of antidramatic confusion 
is not really so bad, as long as the 
listener grasps the monologues of 
Ferrando and Azucena. Converse- 
ly, Hofmannsthal’s book for “Ros- 
enkavalier”, in itself a model of 
dialogue and stagecraft. is consid- 
ered by W. H. Auden 
an opera libretto in- 
ferior to that of Bel- 
lini’s “Sonnambula”, 
which is negligible as 
literature. Auden be- 
lieves that Wagnerian 
and Straussian music 
drama, in discarding 
the Italian convention 
of interspersing poetic 
arias with conversa- 
tional recitative, was 
forced to discard 
“sense” as well: con- 
tinuous melody de- 
manded _ continuous 
avoidance of the pro- 
saic word, the com- 
monplace expression, 
the reasonable situation. But “Ros- 
enkavalier” does not avoid these; 
it is a play which, in this view, 
almost renders the composer super- 
fluous unless he writes in recitative. 

It is very difficult for the trans- 
lator to isolate a libretto on many 
grounds short of plain illiteracy—if 
then—and hold it up as in needs 
of “improving”. There is some 
question among’ the _ experts 
whether he should even improve 
the way the text has been set to 
music. (That the music _ itself 
should not be altered, all agree.) 

Tibor Kozma, however, thinks that 
such fidelity, though perhaps desir- 
able, is hardly possible. He doubts 
that the “sensuous expansion” of a 
Puccini cantilena can be duplicated 
in a language lacking the long vowels 
of Italian. And he is certain that he 
would never dare conduct “The 
Barber’s” “Largo al factotum” in Eng- 
lish at the same break-neck speed as 
in Italian. 

While granting that “Finch’han dal 
vino” is usually taken at a _ pace 
which, though traditional and no 
doubt suggestive of champagne, may 
be simply too fast, Thomas Martin 
observes that even in Italian the 
famous aria of Don Giovanni is im- 
possible to sing clearly. Martin is 
convinced that patter songs need lose 
nothing in translation; to prove it he 
cites the English fluency of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. As a Viennese, he is 
used to hearing such an opera as “The 
Marriage of Figaro” in German and 





feels that the original Italian, though 
speedier, is not necessarily any bet- 
ter. After all, “The Magic Flute” and 
“The Abduction” contain rapid pas- 
sages too, and Mozart chose to write 
those works in German. Italian may 
be easier to sing in operas originally 
written to exploit its particular idio- 
syncrasies—frequent elision or com- 
bination of vowels, flexibility of syn- 
tax—but Martin joins just about every 
other well-known opera translator 
(few of whom are Italians) in agree- 
ing that no language is innately more 
beautiful than any other. If “Reich 
mir die Hand” is beer rather than 
champagne, the fault may lie less in 
what is sung than in the style in 
which it is sung. 


No Need for Translation 


“There are some 10 standard operas 
that don’t really need translation,” 
the Martins believe, “mostly because 
the stories are easy to follow and in 
one or two cases because the librettos 
are just hopeless”. “Carmen” and 
“Aida”, for instance, enjoy superb 
stories and just fine librettos. It is 
interesting that while both operas have 
been the subject of 
Broadway _ transplanta- 
tions into a different 
place and  period—in 
each case the American 
South in a time of war 
—neither can boast a 
high frequency of 
straight translation into 
performed English ver- 
sions. Other works in 
the same category in- 
clude “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”, “La Gioconda”, 
“Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”, “Manon”, “Or- 
feo ed Euridice”, “Sam- 
son et Dalila”, much 
of Verdi and most of 
Wagner, whose rhetoric 
all but defies transla- 
tion. 

Certain operas, on the other hand, 
are available in a variety of expert 
English versions: “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” and “Faust” by the Meads 
and Josef Blatt (lecturer and conduc- 
tor at the University of Michigan); 
“The Tales of Hoffman” by Gutman, 
Blatt, and the Martins; “Cosi fan 
tutte,” “Die Entfuhrung,” “Der Frei- 
schutz,” “La Traviata,” and “The 
Gypsy Baron” by the Meads and the 
Martins; “Fledermaus” and “La Bo- 
heme” by the Martins and Dietz: 
“The Barber of Seville” by Virginia 
Card and the Meads; and so on. Why? 
Clearly because in‘ these works, as 
opposed to the others, text is more 
important. A “Lucia” or “Gioconda” 
relies chiefly on emotional sweep and 
familiar situations; it speaks a lan- 
guage all can understand. But an 
“Ariadne” or “Cosi” depends to a 
much greater degree on one’s follow- 
ing the special situations of the plot 
or understanding the jokes. It is more 
grateful to the translator, and the re- 
sults are more rewarding to the audi- 
ence. 





Criteria at City Center 


These are the very criteria em- 
ployed by the New York City Opera 
Company in choosing which items of 
its repertory to present in the origi- 
nal language and which in transla- 
tion. The City Center is guided by 
other considerations as well. For one 
thing, it endorses English versions of 
such works as Prokofieff’s “The Love 
for Three Oranges”, Rossini’s “La 
Cenerentola”, and even “Hansel and 
Gretel” for their value to school- 


children, many of whom, it feels, 
might be won to opera in English 
who would be frightened off by the 
most familiar tale told in a foreign 
language. Moreover, on the basis of 
box-office receipts and questionnaires 
the management has found that most 
of its patrons who come to see the 
standard repertory actually prefer to 
hear the original versions. 


Question of Novelties 


Novelties evidently attract a differ- 
ent public and are more readily ac- 
cepted in English. Along these lines, 
Phyllis Mead suggests that the most 
successful English versions may be of 
unfamiliar operas on which the pub- 
lic has not yet made up its mind. She 
and her husband have specialized in 
bringing to light little-known operas 
that would probably go unheard if 
nobody translated them—Cimarosa’s 
“Love Triumphant”, Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Miserly Knight”, Hugo Wolf’s 
“Corregidor”, Paisiello’s “Barber of 
Seville”, Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene One- 
gin”. 

Many of the leading translators 
have a common goal: opera on a 
national scale in the language of the 
people, as in Europe, but with one 
or two major houses preserving the 
original tongues and importing for- 
eign artists to sing them. Not neces- 
sarily the Metropolitan. The Martins, 
believing that “as the Met goes, so 
goes the nation”, would like to see 
America’s number-one company be- 
come more and more the champion 
of translated operas. The Metropoli- 
tan’s own John Gutman looks to tele- 
vision as a further means of making 
this country opera-conscious. He 
points out that the one million who 
saw “Rosenkavalier” on TV are prob- 
ably more than the total of all audi- 
ences who have heard it anywhere in 
a theater since 1911. 


Rules of Thumb 


Having decided whether, why, and 
what he is going to translate, the 
fashioner of an English version is 
faced with a host of specific how’s. 
Here are six rules of thumb that may 
help him to answer them. 

1. Leave the music alone. If it is 
humanly possible, adhere faithfully 
to the original vocal line without 
changes in rhythm, accent, pauses, or 
phrasing. Since parts of a line of text 
divide and repeat differently in differ- 
ent languages, contrapuntal passages 
are likely to prove especially trying. 

2. Choose language that suits the 
music. Words and phrases ought to 
be clear and flowing, capable of be- 
ing understood, and above all pos- 
sible to execute at a tempo as close 
to the original as possible. Write 
broadly lyrical passages in such a way 
that certain words can be lingered 
upon; write patter songs that can be 
spoken trippingly on the tongue. Sty- 
listically, too, the text ought to be 
apropos. Fioritura passages call for 
words that are florid in both sense 
and sound, while a noble theme is 
best served by simple language. Re- 
peat key words that are not likely to 
be heard. 

3. Select words that echo the origi- 
nals. This is desirable at least in 
works where there is some evidence 
that the composer was sensitive to 
the musical qualities of language. 
Thus the Martins were glad they 
could render Butterfly’s “Un bel di 
vedremo” by “Soon as we are wait- 
ing,” which did little violence to the 
vowels audiences have come to ex- 
pect. Some translators advise open- 
throated vowels on all high notes, 
even if it means improving on the 

(Continued on page 226) 
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chairman of the music department 
at Cornell University, as visiting 
professor for the fall semester in 
1955 at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. The Olga Samaroff 
Foundation, of New York, devotes 
funds annually for living and inci- 
dental expenses for piano students 
at Juilliard and the Philadelphia 
Conservatory. The B. de Roth- 
schild Foundation, of New York, 
has sponsored two short but costly 
seasons of modern dance programs. 
The Sonneck Memorial Fund, at 
the Library of Congress, provides 
for the publication of original 
works in the field of the history 
of American music. 


Rockefeller Grants 


The various Rockefeller grants 
to the field of music in recent years 
have been dispensed with more 
than usual imagination and suggest 
a possible shift in emphasis in 
types of donees. Besides the 
$400,000 to the Louisville project, 
of primary benefit to composers, 
there have been gifts of $200,000 
to the New York City Center for 
opera and ballet production pur- 
poses; $83,150 to the American 
Symphony Orchestra League for 
its conductors’ and critics’ work- 
shops; $49,500 to the league for 
advanced study for conductors; 
$100,000 to Karamu House in 
Cleveland (a notable interracial arts 
workshop) for a music building; 
and $4,500 to Bennington College 
for general expenses of the Ben- 
nington Composers’ Conferences 
held in the summer. There was 
even a $2,000 to Sarah Lawrence 
College to enable Louis MacNeice, 
poet and dramatist, to spend two 
months at the college advising, 
among other things, on new work 
in drama, literature, and music. 

The interest in composers is not 
new, in view of the work of the 
Guggenheim, Coolidge. and Kous- 
sevitzky foundations, but the con- 
centration of so much money on 
them in a short time made a valu- 
able impression. 

One of the oldest foundations in 
existence to be set up on behalf 
of the composer is the Paderewski 
Fund, originated in Boston in 1896 
by the famous pianist. Every 
three or four years it still makes an 
award through competition to an 
American composer. In 1921 the 
Carnegie Corporation was respon- 
sible, through a gift of $100,000, 
for the establishment of scholar- 
ships for composers at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. 


Guggenheim and Coolidge 


The year 1925 saw the estab- 
lishment of two notable endow- 
ments, the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Foundation in New York and 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress. In its initial year, Aaron 
Copland was the sole winner of a 
Guggenheim fellowship in music, 
which made him financially free to 
do creative work for a year; the 
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Foundations—Patrons of Music 


list of subsequent fellows—other 
composers, musicologists, dancers, 
folk-song experts—reads like a roll 


call of the most distinguished 
names in American music. Still 
going strong, the Guggenheim 


Foundation paid out $1,100,400 in 
1954 to approximately 400 fellows 
in all fields of endeavor. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s initial donation 
was $100,000, augmented by a re- 
puted $750,000 at her death in 
1954. Although the primary pur- 
pose of the fund is the sponsorship 
of chamber-music programs in edu- 
cational institutions, it has also 
been used to commission several 
notable works, including Bartok’s 
Fifth Quartet, Stravinsky’s “Apol- 
lon Musagéte”, and Copland’s “Ap- 
palachian Spring”. 

The most outstanding of recent 
foundations in this line is that es- 
tablished by Serge Koussevitzky in 
1942. That year it commissioned 
Britten’s “Peter Grimes”, among 
other works, and subsequently com- 
missioned Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra, Copland’s Third Sym- 
phony, Blitzstein’s “Regina”, Mil- 
haud’s “David”, Roy Harris’ Sev- 
enth Symphony, and many other 
major items. In 1950 the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in 
the Library of Congress was set 
up, specifically for creative music 
talent, since the original founda- 
tion has also devoted money for 
the administration and financial re- 
sponsibility of the Berkshire Music 
Center and for scholarships to the 
center. This year the foundation 
has co-operated with the Boston 
Symphony in spending $2,000,000 
on commissions from 15 composers 
in honor of the orchestra’s 75th 
anniversary. 


Fromm Foundation 


Of considerable importance is 
the Fromm Music Foundation, in 
Chicago, formed in 1952 to aid 
younger composers. The latter are 
invited to submit unpublished 
works, which if judged “significant” 
will bring forth funds for public 
performance “under the best con- 
cert or recital conditions”, publica- 
tion and distribution, recording and 
release of the recording through 
regular channels, and a cash award. 
The foundation is said to spend 
about $50,000 a year on _ this 
project. 

The Alice M. Ditson Fund at 
Columbia University has commis- 
sioned and sponsored the premieres 
of Menotti’s “The Medium” and 
Virgil Thomson’s “The Mother of 
Us All” and symphonies bv Ses- 
sions, Piston, and Randall Thomp- 
son. It has also sponsored festi- 
vals of contemporary music at the 
university, recordings of new 
works, and forums for the per- 
formance and discussion of new 
music. 

On a much smaller scale are such 
organizations as the George Gersh- 
win Memorial Foundation. run by 
the B'nai B'rith Victory Lodge in 
New York, which awards $1,000 
annually in a composer competi- 
tion; the William and Noma Cop- 






ley Foundation in Illinois, which 
makes periodic grants of $1,000 to 
composers and artists, as well as 


lesser scholarships; the Bernard 
Ravitch Music Foundation, which 
in 1954-55 awarded $1,000 (partly 
in cash, partly in performance sub- 
sidy) for a one-act opera through 
competition (won by Vaclav Nelhy- 
bel’s “A Legend”); the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, in New York, which 
since 1950 has awarded $1,000 
each to a composer and pianist an- 
nually; and the Kavir Institute. of 
New York, which in 1951 report- 
edly spent $23,900 on grants for 
musical composition. 

Composers are also helped by 
free or low-cost residence for work- 
ing On creative projects by such 
means as the McDowell Memorial 
Association, in Peterborough. 
N.H.; the Huntington Hartford 
Foundation, in Pacific Palisades, 
Calif.; and the Montalvo Associa- 
tion, in Saratoga, Calif. 





For the performing musician the 
list of beneficient organizations is 
endless. Only a few of them can be 
touched on here, but enough to sug- 
gest the ways in which the performer 
is aided. In most cases the awards 
are for further training. The Thebom, 
Copley, Friday Morning Music Club, 
and Kusciuszko Foundations (all 
around the $1,000 class), already 
mentioned, fall in this category. 

So do the Frank Huntington Beebe 
Fund for Musicians, in Boston, which 
sends talented young American stu- 
dents abroad for study; the Mary E. 
Woolley Foundation, which makes 
four $1,000 awards for the study of 
art or music in Paris for eight months; 
the New York Community Trust, 
which gives money to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera for singers’ scholarships; 
the Fletcher Foundation, of Rose- 
mead, Calif., founded by the Fletcher 
Aviation Corporation primarily for its 
employees and their children; the 
Magnavox Foundation, in Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; the Harry Clyde Mar- 
quette Memorial Scholarship Founda- 
tion, in Chicago; the Presser Founda- 
tion, in Philadelphia, founded in 1916 
by the music publisher; the Minna 
Kaumann Ruud Foundation, in Pitts- 
burgh, which in 1952 spent $8,012 on 
“women’s vocal education”; the At- 
water Kent Foundation, in Wilming- 
ton, Del.; the Kathryn Long Trust, in 
New York, which contributed to the 
advancement of opera, largely through 
training of singers, to the amount of 
$20,500 in 1954. 


Whitney Fellowships 


In its first five years of operation, 
ending in the 1954-55 season, the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation, of 
New York, spent $485,000 in award- 
ing 243 “opportunity fellowships”, for 
“young persons who show exceptional 
promise and who have been pre- 
vented by race, cultural background, 
economic status or region of resi- 
dence from developing their poten- 
tialities”. Mattiwilda Dobbs, Lenora 
Lafayette, Betty Allen, Leontyne 
Price, and Natalie Hinderas have 
been some of the winners. 

Awards in the form of public de- 
buts and appearances are also pro- 
vided by foundations. The Carl Fried- 
berg Music Foundation, of New 






York, developed in 1953 from an 
alumni association made up of sty. 
dents of the late teacher, first gave 
scholarships, but now awards a New 
York debut annually, as well as occa. 
sionally donating instruments to pub. 
lic and private institutions. 

The Walter W. Naumburg Foup. 
dation, of New York, which dates 
back to 1926, presents three award 
winners in debut recitals in New 
York each year. The Edgar M. Ley. 
entritt Foundation, of New York, 
provides for an appearance by a 
pianist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 


Naftzger and Michaels 


Students in Kansas schools or Kan- 
sas residents earn $200 and $100 
prizes plus an appearance with the 
Wichita Symphony through competi- 
tions sponsored by the Naftzger Fund 
for Fine Arts, in Wichita. And the 
Belle and Bud Michaels Memorial 
Fund, of Chicago, each year awards 
$1,000 and an appearance as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony at the 
Ravinia Festival to some worthy per- 
former. 

Grants for performances themselves 
have been touched on in discussing 
the Coolidge, Koussevitzky, and Dit- 
son foundations. At the Library of 
Congress there also exist the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation for 
concerts and broadcasts, using Strad- 
ivari instruments given by Mrs. Whit- 
tall, and the Nicholas Longworth 
Foundation for concerts. 

Many symphony orchestras have 
associated endowment funds to help 
keep them in operation. The Tulsa 
Philharmonic, for example, has not 
only a Maintenance Fund, but also 
a Memorial Fund, to which anyone 
can contribute in memory of de- 
ceased friends and which provides 
for purchases of music for the or- 
chestra’s library. 

Orchestras are also supported by 
grants from local community trusts. 
And the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust, of Pittsburgh, 
which was still laying out over $6,- 
000,000 in 1954, spent some of it on 
music in the Pittsburgh area. 

The Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
heim Foundation, set up in New York 
in 1924 for the “well-being of man- 
kind”, makes grants to music, jet 
propulsion and aviation safety. Its 
musical outlet is the famous series of 
concerts played each summer in New 
York parks by the Edwin Franko 
Goldman Band. 


Research Projects 


Musical research projects have 
profited most heavily in recent years 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, as 
they once did from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The Music Research 
Foundation has, since 1944, con- 
ducted a program in developing 2 
scientific approach to the use of 
music in medicine. The Guggenheim 
Foundation provides for research 
fellowships; and the New York Com- 
munity Trust in 1955 gave a $2,500 
traveling fellowship to Herman E. 
Krawitz, administrator of stage de- 
partments at the Metropolitan Opera, 
to study the great opera houses of 
Europe during that summer. : 

In the publication and recording 
of new works the Koussevitzky and 
Fromm Foundations have been active. 
The pervasive Rockefeller Founda- 
tion aided recordings in connection 
with the Louisville project; and_ the 
Naumburg Foundation now subsidizes 
the recording of one American work 
a year. 

As a tangent to this, the Harry 
Futterman Foundation, of New York, 

(Continued on page 195) 
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“Lilly Windsor, who gave a recital last night in ‘Town Hall, has the stage 
presence of a diva and the technical assurance of an operatic veteran. Her 
soprano is big, clean, ringing, and her use of it suggests years of fruitful study 
and a thorough absorption of those tricks of the trade calculated to spell success. 
Every tone is accorded a steady and ample breath supply and each note she sings 
is clearly the product of care, thought and experience. Vocal brilliance is in her 
bones: she is able to shower sparks and light vocal pinwheels.” 

J.S.H.—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—10/15/55 
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“Splendid instrument.” 


LONDON TIMES—12/11/55 


“The young American soprano, who made 

her New York debut only last year, again 

proved herself a perceptive artist.” 
E.D.—NEW YORK TIMES—10/15/55 


Personal Representative: 


MURIEL FRANCIS 


116 East 65th St 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Phone—LEhigh 5-3200 








(Continued from page 30) 
“Julius Caesar”. Among the works 
that Juilliard has introduced to 
this country are Vaughan Williams’ 
“The Poisoned Kiss”, Dallapic- 
cola’s “The Prisoner”, Britten’s 
“The Beggar’s Opera”, Malipiero’s 
“The False Harlequin”, Milhaud’s 
“The Play of Robin and Marion”, 
and Strauss’s “Capriccio”. 

Opera actually comprises only a 
small portion of Juilliard’s pre- 
mieres. Numerous orchestral, in- 
strumental, and vocal works have 
been given their first hearing in the 
last 25 years. Many compositions 
by Juilliard students have been 
introduced, as well as by members 
of the faculty and other composers. 


“Trained in Europe” 


But this anniversary also cele- 
brates something more. American 
musical education is the equal to 
any in the world. Trained-in- 
Europe is no longer a necessary 
epithet to dazzle the American 
public. Looking at the Metropoli- 
tan roster of 50 years ago, aside 
from the names of Caruso, Sem- 
brich, Scotti, quite a few Amer- 
icans are listed — Bessie Abott, 
Emma Eames, Louise Homer, Lil- 
lian Nordica, and Edyth Walker— 
all mostly trained in Europe. Pe- 
rusing through old newspapers in 
1905 one can read about Alice 
Nielsen, “who has come home 
again, bringing a company of Ital- 
ian singers from Europe . . . Miss 
Nielsen has been abroad for the 
past four and half years, studying 
grand opera and singing in Italy 
with much success.” 

Or this item might catch one’s 
eye: “Madame Olga Samaroff, who 
by the way is a native of Texas, 
made her formal bow to a New 
York audience on Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 9, in Mendelssohn Hall. 
She studied at the Paris Conserva- 
tory and afterward with Jedlicka, 
the Russian teacher.” 


Damrosch’s Background 


It must partly have been 
observing the exodus of talented 
students for the music centers of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, or Leipzig, 
that caused Frank Damrosch to 
decide to form a music school 
equal to any in Europe. Dam- 
rosch, himself, had had vast ex- 
perience as an educator before the 
Institute was opened. The son of 
Leopold Damrosch, he came to 
New York at the age of 12 from 


Germany after his father had been * 


named to conduct the Arion So- 
ciety. Through his family, he re- 
ceived a vast musical education (he 
could even recall a time when he 
had been called to his father’s din- 
ner table when Wagner put his 
arms around the young boy and 
gave him a sip of champagne). 
During the years 1884 through 
1885 he was the first director of 
music in the public schools in Den- 
ver, and from 1897 to 1904 held 
the same type of job in New York 
City. 

Chance brought Damrosch and 
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his old friend James Loeb, the 
banker, together on a boat trip in 
May, 1903. Loeb, who was inter- 
ested in establishing some type of 
scholarship in memory of his 
mother, listened to Damrosch’s de- 
sires to begin a music school. 
About a week later Damrosch was 
invited to a luncheon at the Lotos 
Club by Loeb with Rudolph Schir- 
mer and Eliot Norton. And it was 
in these spacious surroundings that 
plans for the school became defi- 
nite and the decision made that an 
endowment of $500,000 would suf- 
fice. Loeb generously offered to 
donate $50,000. 

But there were immense diffi- 
culties in raising the remaining 
sum, and Damrosch thought it 
might take years before the goal 
could be reached. It is not hard to 
imagine his feelings when he 
learned in October of that year 
that Loeb had decided to donate 
the entire amount. (This initial en- 
dowment, known as the Betty Loeb 
Memorial Endowment Fund, is 
now used primarily for scholar- 
ships.) 


Home Is Found 


The winter of 1904-05 was 
spent trying to find a home. The 
Lenox mansion on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and 12th Street was 
available. Damrosch wrote in his 
valuable book, “Institute of Musi- 
cal Art 1905-1926”, that he found 
it “a marvelous building . . . with 
a large, long hall on one side 
which used to house the Lenox 
library, and with a spacious in- 
terior hall and staircase, large light 
rooms, stuccoed ceilings, and won- 
derful old Italian marble fireplaces. 
It was a millionaire’s palace, but 
in frightful state of disrepair. In 
the rear of the hall there were six 
feet of water on the floor, and the 
signs of decay were everywhere in 
evidence.” 

The owner of the building, 
Thomas F. Ryan, gave the proper- 
ty to the school, if it would pay 
the taxes. Loeb donated the fur- 
nishings, the pianos, and organ. 
Schirmer contributed the basic 
library, which has since grown to 
one that contains about 20,000 
musical scores and to which Mar- 
cella Sembrich. Ernest Hutcheson, 
Rubin Goldmark, Paul Kochanski, 


and Albert Stoessel have made 
valuable contributions. 

In October of 1905 the Institute 
of Musical Art opened its doors 
“in a section of the city which has 
not yet lost an atmosphere of quiet 
and repose in spite of the steady 
influx of trade”. In October 281 
students had enrolled, by Thanks- 
giving 377, and in March 467—a 
far cry from the number of 50 
that one of the trustees had thought 
possible. 


The Faculty 


Damrosch selected a_ brilliant 
faculty. The previous spring in 
Europe he procured the services of 
Etelka Gerster and her assistant 
Madeleine Walther, for voice, and 
Georg Henschel, the lieder singer 
and one-time conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, as coach. He had 
more difficulty finding a piano 
teacher. Busoni was available, but 
Damrosch did not think him suit- 
able. At the suggestion of Harold 
Bauer and Pablo Casals, he visited 
Sigismond Stojowski in Paris, and 
after the latter had played a Schu- 
mann sonata, “I went back to Lon- 
don with a pianist in my pocket.” 

When Damrosch learned that 
Franz Kneisel and his quartet col- 
leagues had decided to resign from 
the Boston Symphony, he per- 
suaded them to come to New York 
as members of the faculty. For 
opera classes Alfred Giraudet was 
chosen; and for theory and com- 
position, Percy Goetschius. Dam- 
rosch himself taught pedagogy, 
ear - training, sight - singing, and 
chorus. 

The curriculum offered is famil- 
iar to all music students. Aside 
from such theoretical subjects as 
counterpoint, orchestration, and 
music form, courses were offered 
on the anatomy of the vocal or- 
gans and on fencing (the artists’ 
course in opera). During the year 
lectures were given by such men 
as Walter Damrosch, Waldo S. 
Pratt, Henry E. Krehbiel, William 
Henderson, Thomas Tapper, and 
Arnold Dolmetsch. 


Opening Ceremony 


Woodrow Wilson, then president 
of Princeton University, and other 
dignitaries spoke at the formal 
launching on Oct. 21. 

“We have not yet any national 
word to say in the form of music,” 
Wilson told his audience. “Our 


The Juilliard School of Music as it appears today, located at 120 Claremont 
Ave., near the Union Theological Seminary 


Samuel H, Gottscho 





present music writes memories. It 
does not direct events; it does not 
show aspirations and purposes . , , 
In New York City and elsewhere 
in the United States the springs of 
sentiment are covered up—covered 
up by concrete. If you will but un- 
seal these springs, you will see the 
real sentiment beneath. Unseal 
them!” 

That is what Juilliard in its first 
50 years has helped in doing. 

The beginning years went 
smoothly. Then in the spring of 
1909 it was learned that the build- 
ing was to be sold, and another 
suitable location did not seem to 
be available. So it was decided to 
build. Damrosch wrote the follow- 
ing requirement to _ real-estate 
agents: 

“First. A size of plot to be ap- 
proximately 100x100. 

“Second. It must be corner prop- 
erty, in order to afford plenty of 
light and in order to avoid objec- 
tions on the part of neighbors. 

“Third. Accessibility to subway 
and crosstown lines. : 

“Fourth. Expense not to exceed 
$150,000. 

“Fifth. The environment must 
be such as not to interfere with 
the work of the school through 
noise or other objectionable fea- 
tures, and the approach must be of 
such a character that young women 
can pass from the cars to the 
school without discomfort or an- 
noyance.” 


A New Home 


But none of the sites suggested 
proved adequate. Paul M. War- 
burg, brother-in-law of James 
Loeb, was driving in the region of 
Riverside Drive and 122nd Street 
and saw a vacant lot. He showed 
it to Damrosch, and the location 
for the new home had been found. 

In the environs of Columbia 
University and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and not too far 
from the shadow of Grant’s tomb, 
the corner stone was laid on 
March 26, 1910. The newspapers 
reported that the four-story gray- 
stone structure had been erected in 
record time of 20 weeks at a total 
cost of $370,000, including the 
price of the lot and the equipment. 
The building is still in use, and in 
spite of modernizations and addi- 
tions, it forms the core of the 
Juilliard School of Music. Near 
the recital hall, which has been re- 
modeled and its ornate decorations 
removed, one can still see the seal 
of the Institute, which shows the 
figure of Orpheus and his lute. The 
motto reads, translated from the 
Greek, “Let us devote ourselves 
(with eager striving and enthu- 
siasm) to noble and _ beautiful 
works.” 

The remaining 15 years of the 
Institute as a separate organization 
can be briefly recounted. In the 
fall of 1916 a preparatory division 
for children was established. Since 
the Institute did not have adequate 
space, even in its new building, 
the faculty went to the students. 
Damrosch used YMCA and 
YWCA buildings, parish houses, 
and private schools as_ centers 

(Continued on page 227) 
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Doris Okerson 


mezzo - soprano 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
NORFOLK SYMPHONY: Beethoven Ninth 
NEW YORK CONCERT CHOIR: Soloist 
WINTER PARK (Fla.) BACH FESTIVAL 
BREVARD MUSIC FESTIVAL: Guest Artist 


TOUR IN EUROPE AND NEAR EAST 
Soloist: Robert Shaw Chorale 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH, New York: Contralto Soloist 
RECORDINGS: VOX; RCA-VICTOR 
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Recordings ) ALLEGRO - VANGUARD 


Appearances: 

© STUTTGART STATE OPERA; leading bass-baritone 

© BOSTON SYMPHONY—Charles Munch; Soloist 

© NATIONAL SYMPHONY—Howard Mitchell; Soloist 

e PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA—Eugene Ormandy; Soloist 


From the Press: 





moving performance” 


Boston Christian Science Monitor: "Impeccable sense of style" 


and intimacy” 





New York Times: “SUPERLATIVE PERFORMANCE" 


Janet Seymour 


soprano 


TOWN HALL REVIEWS 


"A true dramatic soprano, a magnificent voice; subtlety and refinement 


as an interpreter; an artist to watch" 
New York Times 








"JANET SEYMOUR'S work was marked by musical intelligence, elegance 


and refinement of detail!" 
Musical Courier 


Constance Wardle . 360 WEST 55th STREET . 
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PAUL MATTHEN 


{ VICTOR RED SEAL - REB bass - baritone 


New York World-Telegram: ‘Noted Bass-Baritone gave sensitive and 


Richmond Times-Dispatch: "Rich baritone voice, capable of tenderness 


Washington Post & Times Herald: "One of the finds of the times—" 
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Convent Garden Restages 
Tannhaeuser, Offers Revivals 


By Harotp RosenTHAL 


London.—The Covent Garden 
Opera brought the first part of its 
1955-56 season to a close on Feb. 18 
with the last of four performances 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq 
D'Or”. As in the original production 
of the work two years ago, Matti- 
wilda Dobbs repeated her charm- 
ingly sung Queen of Shemakhan, 
Howell Glynne his lugubrious Dodon, 
and Hugues Cuenod his cleverly stud- 
ied Astrologer, while John Pritchard 
replaced Igor Markevitch as conduc- 
tor. Although he evoked some good 
playing from the Covent Garden or- 
chestra, there was a sense of inse- 
curity during the first two acts. Owing 
to the go-slow strike of the stage- 
hands, which had affected the re- 
hearsal period of this opera, the work 
had a rather hastily-prepared air 
about it. 

Nine Revivals 


Since the season began last Oc- 
tober with the Rafael Kubelik “Otel- 
lo” (See Musical America, Nov. 15, 
1955) the company has been heard in 
two new productions—“Tannhaeuser” 
and “The Magic Flute”—and revivals 
of “The Bartered Bride”, “Butterfly”, 
“Boheme”, “Carmen”, “Rosenkava- 
lier”, “Tales of Hoffmann”, “Trav- 
iata”, “Troilus and Cressida”, and 
“Turandot”. 

It was Rudolf Kempe’s direction of 
“Rosenkavalier”, “Butterfly” and 
“Tannhaeuser” that gave the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction. His “Rosen- 
kavalier”, heard in London on many 
previous occasions, once again had 
the usual Covent Garden cast of 
Sylvia Fisher, one of the best of post- 
Lehmann Marschallins; Constance 
Shacklock, a real mezzo Octavian: 
Adele Leigh, a charming Sophie; and 
Frederick Dalberg and Mr. Glynne 
alternating as Ochs. 

The “Butterfly” performances dis- 
pelled once and for all any lingering 
suspicions that one may have had 
about Mr. Kempe’s greatness as a 
conductor, and at the same time the 
belief that German conductors can- 
not conduct Puccini. His was not a 
vulgar reading of the score in which 
all the stops are pulled out, nor was 
it an oversentimentalized Puccini— 
rather, a delicately-wrought affair in 
which all the beauties of the score 
were revealed to the listener, and in 
which everything the composer in- 
tended was faithfully reproduced. 
Amy Shuard’s Cio-Cio-San was very 
well sung and extremely moving. 


Kubelik Leads “Boheme” 


After Mr. Kempe’s “Butterfly” 
came Mr. Kubelik’s “Boheme”. This 
was the musical director’s first reper- 
tory opera 
and “Otello” had both been new pro- 
ductions), and the care with which 
he prepared for this revival and the 
beautiful ensemble he achieved were 
good omens for the future of the 
bread-and-butter operas that more 
often than not are left to their own 
devices at Covent Garden. Elsie Mor- 
ison sang a charming Mimi, one that 
could hold its own against any but 
the really top-grade Italian Mimis. 
Miss Leigh was the new Musetta; her 
voice was a trifle tired, and she was 
perhaps a little too sophisticated for 
this role. 

The new production of “Tann- 
haeuser” was frankly a disaster. Mr. 
Kempe’s reading and the orchestral 
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(“The Bartered Bride”. 


playing were, as usual, of the highest 
level. But after that there was little 
over which one could enthuse. The 
settings by Ralph Koltai were said to 
be inspired by the Nuremberg trials, 
though what they had to do with 
“Tannhaeuser” no one was ever told! 
The Venusberg was a mess, the Val- 
ley of the Wartburg looked like a 
petrified forest or a valley through 
which a plague of locusts had passed, 
and the Hall of Song _ resembled 
Stonehenge. Everything was in dull 
blacks and greys. The producer, 
Sumner Austin, tried to impose a tra- 
ditional “Tannhaeuser” production on 
this background and gave up, prob- 
ably in despair, with the result that 
Wagner’s implicit directions were ig- 
nored. 

The various processions looked ‘a 
shambles; Sylvia Fisher was a dull 
Elisabeth, with some beautiful tones 
now and then; Maria von Ilosvay’s 
Venus was miscast and misconceived. 
At later performances the soprano 
was replaced by Marianne Schech 
from Munich, who offered some real- 
ly exciting Wagnerian singing. Wil- 
helm Ernest, a throaty, rough Ger- 
man tenor, sang in almost undisting- 
uishable English. Jess Walters sang 
well as Wolfram but seemed out of 
sympathy with the role; and Mr. Dal- 
berg was a routine Landgrave, though 
at the second performance I heard 
he suddenly sang with a_ beautiful 
tone and with the feeling that had 
distinguished his King Marke under 
Kleiber a few seasons back. 


Ponderous “Flute” 


The new “Magic Flute” production, 
briefly mentioned in the previous is- 
sue, did not meet with the enthusias- 
tic reception that the company had 
anticipated. The Kubelik-John Piper- 
Christopher West conception was 
very serious, and the whole affair was 
far too heavy, slow and often dull. 
Mr. Kubelik is no Mozartean, and 
although the work had been intensely 
rehearsed and although the conductor 
produced a fine ensemble, his reading 
lacked real polish. 

The production, which aimed at 
giving the work continuity by play- 
ing it against gauzes and curtains 
with a permanent set, often became 
irritating. We had doors without 
thresholds, temples without inscrip- 
tions over their entrances, a flute that 


Tamino merely had to hold in the 
air and then it played itself, a Papa- 
geno and Papagena without a feather 
between them, and a lot of other 
glosses that got us nowhere. On the 
other hand, the producer achieved 
some lovely groupings and gave us 
the most natural trio of boys I have 
ever encountered. 

The “Traviata” revival introduced 
the young Spanish soprano Pilar 
Lorengar to London. She is very 
pretty, with a heaven-sent voice, which 
she uses with ease; she displayed a 
sure technique, but little artistry as 
Violetta. 


Sadier’s Wells Opera 


For its part, the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera has devoted most of its season 
so far to revivals. The most impor- 
tant one has been the resumption, 
after an absence of three years, of 
Verdi's “Simon Boccanegra”. This 
work was given its first performance 
in England by Sadler’s Wells in 1948 
in Norman Tucker’s translation, pro- 
duced by John Moody with settings 
by John Piper. All these three ele- 
ments were again present in the cur- 
rent revival, but there were a number 
of cast changes, the most important 
of which were in the parts of Boc- 
canegra and Amelia. On this occa- 
sion the title role was assumed by 
John Hargreaves, who has done much 
fine work for this company, espe- 
cially in Mozart. But he is not really 
a Verdi baritone, and in his hands 
Simon did not become the dominat- 
ing figure he should. Victoria Elliott, 
who had been spending a long period 
of study in Milan, sang Amelia with 
a tone that was big and juicy, if 
inclined to shrillness. The Adorno 
was Covent Garden’s James Johnston, 
one of the most Italianate of British 
tenors, and the Fiesco was Mr. 
Glynne. Leo Quayle conducted a 
tentative performance in which the 
great Verdi sweep was lacking. 

Other Sadler’s Wells performances 
have included “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio”, “Figaro”, “Cosi fan 
tutte”, “Don Giovanni”, “The Magic 
Flute”, “Hansel and Gretel”, and “The 
Consul”. 


Mozart Concerts 


In the concert world the emphasis 
has been, as in every other musical 
center, on Mozart. A series of six 
concerts was organized at the Royal 
Festival Hall between Jan. 23 and 28 
by the various London orchestras. 
The London Symphony opened the 
series on the 23rd with Josef Krips 
conducting and Clifford Curzon play- 
ing the Piano Concerto in B flat, K. 
595; the Philharmonia followed with 


The final scene in the new production at Covent Garden in London of 
“The Magic Flute”. In the center are Elsie Morison as Pamina, Keith 
Engen as Sarastro, and Richard Lewis as Tamino 


Houston Toger 








a concert under Otto Klemperer, 
whose appearances are among the 
most eagerly awaited events in Lon- 
don at the present. The BBC Sym. 
phony under Sir Malcolm Sargent 
performed the Mass in C minor on 
the 25th, and the London Mozart 
Players followed on the 26th with a 
typical Harry Blech concert. 

The honor of playing on Mozart's 
birthday was accorded to the Royal 
Philharmonic, which on this occa- 
sion was conducted by Paul Hinde- 
mith, with Solomon playing the Piano 
Concerto in B flat, K. 450. The ser- 
ies ended with the London Phil- 
harmonic, under Sir Adrian Boult, in 
a program that included the “Linz” 
Symphony and the Requiem Mass, 

As part of the pre-Mozart week 
celebrations, Yehudi Menuhin played 
all the violin concertos over the BBC. 
In the social world, the Austrian Em- 
bassy held a Mozart celebration on 
the evening of Jan. 26, at which many 
leading figures in the arts were pres- 
ent. Tributes were paid to the com- 
poser by the Earl of Harewood and 
Sir Kenneth Clarke. On the 27th the 
Duchess of Kent attended a gala per- 
formance of “The Magic Flute”. 


Copy of Haydn Work 
Found in Archives 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The earliest 
known copy of Haydn’s Symphony 
in F majoy, No. 17, has been found 
in the Moravian Church archives 
here. ; 

The find was confirmed in a latter 
from Jan Larue, musicologist at Wal- 
lesley College, to Donald M. Mc- 
Corkle, assistant professor of musi- 
cology at Salem College here. The 
manuscript was found about a year 
and a half ago, in a perfectly legible 
condition, after having lain neglected 
nearly 200 years in a large colec- 
tion of 18th-century music. 


Conductors’ Course 
Set by Dutch Radio 


Hilversum, The Netherlands.—The 
Netherlands Radio Union here has 
planned a Conductors’ Course for 
June 8 to July 21. The instructors 
will be Willem van Otterloo, con- 
ductor of the Residentie Orchestra of 
the Hague; and Albert Wolff, con- 
ductor of the Opera-Comique in 
Paris. Henk Badings will give a series 
of lectures on instrumentation. Infor- 
mation is available from the Com- 
mittee for Netherlands Music, 10 
Rotkefeller Plaza, Room 406, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Fuchs and Balsam 
To Give Sonata Series 


Joseph Fuchs and Artur Balsam 
have been engaged to perform 4 
three-recital series of the ten Beeth- 
oven Violin Sonatas in Jordan Hall, 
Boston. They will repeat the series 
at Festival Hall, London on May 9, 
12. and 16. Mr. Fuchs will then give 
concerts in Spain and Switzerland. 


Greatest Attendance 
At Edinburgh Festival 


Edinburgh.—The 1955 Edinburgh 
International Festival had a record 
number of visitors—a total of 84,416 
people—of which 32% came from at 
least 51 countries outside Britain, the 
Edinburgh Festival Society am- 
nounced. About one in every seven 
came from the United States. 
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sopranos 


ADELE ADDISON 
LAURA CASTELLANO 
MADELAINE CHAMBERS 
SUZANNE DANCO 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
*VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
*MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
JEAN FENN 

*HILDE GUEDEN 

IRENE JORDAN 

*PILAR LORENGAR 
VIRGINIA MACWATTERS 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
HERVA NELLI 

BIRGIT NILSSON 
*ROBERTA PETERS 
BEVERLY SILLS 

ASTRID VARNAY 
MARLYS WATTERS 


mezzo-sopranos 


GLORIA LANE 
ROSALIND NADELL 
NELL RANKIN 
LORNA SYDNEY 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 


contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
JEAN MADEIRA 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


Koncert * Cera ° €onductas * Radi 
Selovision ° Theater 


tenors 


KURT BAUM 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
JOHN DRUARY 
WALTER FREDERICKS 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
*JAMES JOHNSTON 
JAMES MELTON 
*JAN PEERCE 

ROBERT ROUNSEVILLE 
*CESARE VALLETTI 
RICHARD VERREAU 


baritones 


TITO GOBBI 
FRANK GUARRERA 
MACK HARRELL 
MORLEY MEREDITH 
ROBERT MERRILL 
HUGH THOMPSON 
*LEONARD WARREN 


bass-baritones 


*BORIS CHRISTOFF 

* JEROME HINES 
BRUCE MACKAY 
NICOLA MOSCONA 
CARL PALANGI 
JAMES PEASE 


<tilms ° Recordings 
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violinists 
ANAHID AJEMIAN 
NORMAN CAROL 
*IVRY GITLIS 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
JULIAN OLEVSKY 
BENNO RABINOF 
RUGGIERO RICCI 
AARON ROSAND 
OSCAR SHUMSKY 
*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
RUBEN VARGA 
MAURICE WILK 


cellists 

RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
*GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 

JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


guitarist 
*ANDRES SEGOVIA 





french horn 
JOSEPH EGER 


harpist 
CARLOS SALZEDO 


ensembles 

ALARD QUARTET 

ALMA TRIO 

EGER PLAYERS 

GRILLER STRING QUARTET 
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s| presents far the 1956-1957 season 


pianists special attractions 





MARO AJEMIAN 
GINA BACHAUER 
*DANIEL BARENBOIM 
TOBA BRILL 

BARBARA CUSTANCE 
HENRI DEERING 
COR DE GROOT 
JOERG DEMUS 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
JAKOB GIMPEL 

JEAN GRAHAM 
JEANNETTE HAIEN 
HEINZ HAMMERMAN 
AMPARO ITURBI 
JOSE ITURBI 

JACOB LATEINER 
SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
ROBERT MUELLER 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
RUTH SLENCZYNSKA 
EUGENIA SNOW 
GONZALO SORIANO 
*MARIA TIPO 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 


duo-pianists 
FERRANTE & TEICHER 


LUBOSHUTZ & NEMENOFF 


NELSON & NEAL 
ROMAN SISTERS 


DANCE 
*Ballet Theatre 


*Kolo—Jugoslav Ballet—Dancers, singers and musicians 
*Kovach & Rabovsky & Company 

Iva Kitchell (Available 1957-58) 

Carola Goya & Matteo 

Gregory & Strong 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (First American Tour) 
Erich Kleiber, Andre Cluytens—Conductors 

*Vienna String Symphony 

Salzedo Ensemble (2 harps, flute, cello, piano) 

Maro & Anahid Ajemian 

The Rabinofs 

Stan Freeman—"‘Pianist-humorist'’ 

Boris Goldovsky—‘‘Piano Portraits’’ 


VOCAL 


Goldovsky Opera Theatre—"‘The Secret Marriage" In English 
An Evening with Johann Strauss 
*National Swedish Chorus (KFUM) 
Singing Boys of Norway 
*Vienna Choir Boys 
The Engelkinder—(Musical family from Tyrol) 
Continental-Aires 
Men of Song 
Marais & Miranda 
Gilbert & Sullivan Duo 
Knowles Duo 


*By arrangement with S$. Hurok 


ngs Hrationat artists corporation 
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RICHARD HANKINSON AT THE PIANO Di Gesu Photo 
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Adele 
Addison 


Lyric Soprano 
New York City Opera Company 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
VOX RECORDS 








' 
OPERA 
ABRESCH PHOTO, N. Y. “One of the most convincing and carefully thought-out Mimis one has seen in a 
long time . . . she sang exquisitely. Her voice was clear, fresh and beautiful, and 


she achieved the sort of rapturous flow that is the essence of the Puccinian style. 
She deserved the big hands she received.” 
—Ross Parmenter, New York Times, March 28, 1955 


“The most appealing interpreter of the little Parisian seamstress yet to appear 


on the City Center stage ... (she) acted and sang with moving poignancy and 

OUTSTANDING ENGAGEMENTS sincerity . . . she should become a first lady in the music-lyric theatre.” 
CURRENT SEASON INCLUDE: —Harriett Johnson, New York Post, March 28, 1955 

SOLOIST: Berkshire Music Festival, CONCERT 
Tanglewood, Mass. (3 appearances) “Miss Addison is a gifted soprano, and she sang the songs in a quiet and rapt 
> rendition such as few contemporary songs have the luck to receive.” 

$ Ss y r i 4) « = “ r * ee 
SOLOIST: Boston Sy mphony Orchestra _New York Times, March 29, 1955 
(7 appearances) “Many singers search for a lifetime without finding the secret that Adele Addi- 
SOLOIST: National Symphony Orchestra, son has already found. It is the secret of musical communication. It is one of 
the requisites for greatness . . . She had the inner radiance that is the reward 


ane “—e iis 
Washington, ». C. (2 appearances) of hard work and experience, and the conviction that comes from technical and 
SOLOIST: Omnibus—CBS Television emotional security.” 
—Harold Rogers, The Christian Science Monitor, April 4, 1955 
NEXT SEASON: 
° “ADELE ADDISON GIVES SUPERB CONCERT . . . No one, all this season, 


- P : 
Engaged as soloist with New York has blessed us with more beautiful and artistic singing than did Adele Addi- 
Philharmonic Orchestra, son. Not one item was less than superbly done ... and (there) were elements 
Cleveland Orchestra, of true greatness . . . Miss Addison is now a mature and masterful artist .. . 
. 3 . (she has) one of the loveliest voices of the day.” 
Berkshire Music Festival (July) —Cyrus Durgin, Boston Daily Globe, April 4, 1955 
Aspen Music Festival (Faculty member) “Miss Addison sang of love, and sang as compellingly as ever Isolde sang for a 
Tristan . . . Celestial beauty in singing of earthly love is a hard combination ‘ 


for me to resist, and to Miss Addison’s miraculous entreaties I quickly and 
happily gave way without reserve. Such singing, and at these points, such 
music!” -~Paul Hume, Washington Post 
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Barbara 


... Everything she played 
was warm and alive.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


ae 


... Musical spirit of unusual 
strength, such is the essence 
of real musicianship and it 
cannot too often be dis- 
covered, 

—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


*... Virtuosity, sincerity and 
insight.” 
—LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH, ENGLAND 


ee 


... Great pianistic qualities, 
excellent technique.” 
—THE HAGUE DE WAARHEID, HOLLAND 


.-. Titanie rendition of 
Beethoven’s Appassionata.” 
—HAMBURG ANZEIGER, GERMANY 


ee 


.+.An excellent pianist, se- 
ductive performer.” 
—MILAN CORRIERE DELLA SERA, ITALY 


“...Superb in the Saint 
s 


Saens Concerto.’ 
—TORONTO TELEGRAM 


CANADIAN PIANIST 


Tours Now Booking — 5th European and 3rd North American 
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",.. exquisitely refined art." 
Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times 
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New York Times 
Feb. 6, 1955... 


“Phenomenal” 


FRENCH 
HORN 


SOLOIST 


H EGER 


“ ,. performs miracles . . . beautiful, perfectly controlled tone.” Los Angeles Times 





“Thorough royal soloist . . . fantastic.” New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 6, 1956 


“Extraordinarily gifted . . . the fine, sensitive. musicianly playing of this young 
artist was warmly cheered by the audience.” New York Times, Jan. 9, 1956 


Also Available 
with the 


EGER 
PLAYERS 


CURRENTLY FULFILLING TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TOUR OF 50 ENGAGEMENTS 
1956-57 NOW BOOKING 


@) NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Luben Vichey, President @ 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19 
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Most varied program in the Concert Field 
‘Completely Sellable’’... vsrev. x. 


(ZIEGFELD THEATRE PRESENTATION) 


CAROLA GOYA 


AND 


ATTEO 
A Wald of Dancing 


Imported Gems of thant: » 


FROM SPAIN, INDIA, ITALY, POLYNESIA, 
CEYLON, PORTUGAL, CUBA, JAVA, 
BAVARIA, JAPAN, ETC. 


TRIUMPHANT FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR—60 ENGAGEMENTS ! 























Vandamm, N. Y, 


“Here, indeed, is an increasingly effective dance team." 
Walter Terry, New York Herald Tribune 


"There was craftsmanship and smoothness that left little room for comment.” | 
John Martin in New York Times j 





"Carola Goya & Matteo were excellent. The audience gave their highly enter- 
taining program a real ovation and were unusually enthusiastic." 
Detroit Town Hall Series 


"Carola Goya & Matteo made the hall a mecca of exotic enchantment.” 
Louisville, Ky. Courier-Journal 
"For almost two hours this seemingly tireless and gifted pair wing you from 
Java to Spain in the twinkling of an eye." Salt Lake City Tribune 
"Set the pulse throbbing and gave one a renewed sense of the joy of living." 
London (England) Era 
“Dances of extraordinary beauty, color and rhythm in the finest traditions of 
the Spanish dance. La Libertad of Madrid 


"Carola Goya & Matteo's presentation seen at the Oklahoma City University 
will do more to teach appreciation of the art of the dance than a dozen pure 
ballet programs. There is need for more of this sort of thing. A fascinating 


performance.” Oklahoma City Advertiser 
"The performance . . . (Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra) far above the 
ordinary ... truly extraordinary." Kansas City, Mo. Stor 


| * SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Valente, N. Y. _ » DANCE-LECTURE RECITALS 
NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION a MASTER CLASSES AT UNIVERSITIES 





LUBEN VICHEY, President 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


= sahan Saene 7 CONCERTS TELEVISION 


Lecture & Special Attractions Division, Phil Tippin, Director 
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VIEN NESE LOVE AFFAIR | 


Jean Madcien, American Singer, Is Toast 
\ Of City After Her Debut it in n Carmen’ 


By SYDNEY GRUSON 


ENNA has fallen in love. 

} The object of its affec- 

( tion is Jean Madeira, the 

young American con- 

tralto. And the feeling is mu- 

tual. For Vienna has bestowed 

\ on her the acclaim that she has 

) not yet managed to win in her 
native country. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 18, 
Jean Madeira was just another 
American singer in Vienna, a 
new contralto signed for the 
Vienna State Opera mainly to 
sing the title role in Bizet's 
“Carmen.” That night, so far 


\ as Vienna's opera-loving public 


is concerned,.a new star was 
born. 
A member of the company 


\ with which she made her Vien- 


| nese debut told what happened: 
“There vas a stunning momen- 
tary silence when she finished 
the ‘Habafiera.' Then the opera 
house filled with what seemed a 
mad noise. Jean looked startled. 


/ She stood for some seconds with 


—— 


her head bowed. She made a 
funny, almo:t embarrassed move- 
ment with her skirt and bowed 
again. Still the acclaim kept up. 
She turned around to face the 
chorus and finally the house was 
stilled. 

“But after the second act the 
audience was screaming again 
and she had to take forty-five 
curtain calls. Police had to 
escort her through the crowd 
that stood waiting for her out- 
side the theatre.” 


Strong Words 


‘Recalling the night, Miss 
Madeira remembers saying to 
herself: “Yes, this is wonderful, 
but what are the papers go- 
ing to say?" She need not have 
worried. The papers echoed 
everything the audience has said, 
and added some strong words of 
their own. 

“Vienna has a new darling,” 
said the critic of the Bild-Tele- 
graf, describing her perform- 
ance ag the finest Carmen ever 
heard in Vienna. In this city, 
the galleries have been known 
to go wild tefore over a singer. 
But this time, the papers noted, 
even the “men in dinner jackets 
shouted themselves hoarse for 
her.” 

There is no boastfulness or 
conceit in Miss Madeira’s words 
when she says, “I have always 
wanted all or nothing. I wanted 
to be a star and I am a star in 
Vienna. Recognition as a star 
does something for the artist. 
It's wond>rful to be loved. The 
artist needs it.” 

Before she returns home on 
Dec. 31, Miss Madeira will have 
sung in some thirty perform- 
ances as Carmen, Amneris in 
“Aida,” Azucena in “Il Trova- 
tore,” Klytemnestra in “Elektra” 

_and Herodias in “Salome.” She 
has won prsise for all of her 








roles, but ‘t is as Carmen that 
she will oe remembered here and 
awaited next scason. 

It is her favorite role. With 
her green eyes, long. jct-black 
hair and strong face, she is what 
a beautiful gypsy ought to look 
like. She has, she says, thought 
about Carmen “all my life,” from 
the times as a little girl in Chris- 
topher, Ill, where her Indian- 
English iather dug ‘coal and 
where she icllowed and watched 
the gypsies who came each year 
with the carnival. 

“Carmen is in my blood,” Miss 
Madeira says. “I've sung it m 
every little place I could, almost 
everywhere in America.” 

She has been a member of 
the Metropolitan since shortly 
after she graduated from the 
Juilliard School of Music in 
New York in 1949. It was there 
she met her future husband, 
Francis Madeira, now the con- 
ductor of the Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic and a professor of 
music at Brown University in 
Providence. 

Christened Jean Browning, 
she took her husband's name 
professionally. “My career be- 
gan the moment I changed my 
name.” 

Miss Madeira’s mother was a 
music teacher and Jean started 
to play the piano, “almost as 
soon as I was big enough to 
reach the keyboard.” At 12, she 
was the soloist with the 8t 
Louls Symphony Orchestra in 
Beethoven's C minor Concerto. 
It was only in New York, where 
she came some years later on 
$100 saved from piano lessons, 
that she took a teacher's advice 
to study singing. 

Scholarships 

She had studied on a scholar- 
ship in St. Louis and received 
another scholarship for the Juil- 
liard School. “We had culture 
but we had no money,” Miss 
Madeira recalls. 

There had been nothing in her 
Metropolitan career to fore- 
shadow the success she was to 
have in Europe. She sang one 
Carmen at a students’ perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan. Dis- 
heartoned, she went to Stock- 
holm, Sweden, in the fall of 
1954, and one success has fol- 
lowed another in Europe since. 
After she had sung in “Samson 
and Delilah” and given one con- 
cert in Stockholm, a Swedish 
critic exclaimed, “How can you 
write a criticism about a phe- 
nomenon of nature!” 

Back in New York for the 
Metropolitan last season, she 
sang Ulrica in “The Masked 
Ball” and some other roles be- 
fore starting out in April for 
the tour of Europe that reached 
its climax in Vienna. She has 
a three-year contract with the 
Vienna State Opera and she will 
sing Amneris and Asucena at 
the Metropolitan this season. 


— 





Madeira 


7th Consecutive Season 
Contralto Metropolitan Opera 





INTERNATIONAL CALENDAR 
1956 - 1957 


May 15-June 1—Covent Garden, London 
June 1-15—Vienna Opera Festival 
June 16-30—Scandinavia 
July—A ugust—Bayreuth and Munich Festiv als 
Scptember-December—V ienna State Opera 
January-March 15—Metropolitan Opera 


March 15-4 pril 15—Recitals 
Coast to Coast Tour U.S.A. 


May 15—June—Opera and Concerts 
U.S.A., Spain and Portugal 


COMPLETELY BOOKED UNTIL 
MARCH 1957 


CoLUMBIA RECORDS 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Luben Vichey, President 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22 


Worldwide Representatives: Konzertdirektion, ALFRED DIEZ, Vienna; Conciertos Daniel, ERNESTO DE QUESADA, Madrid 
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| MARAIS and MIKANDA 





“ . . Extraordinary balladeers. .. A Marais and Miranda evening is always fun, 


ay 


always musical, often beautiful.” — T.M.S. New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 17, 1955 


Ay» “... Have the magical gift of re-creation given to few. . . sheer enchantment.” 
CAs — RS.T. The Boston Herald, Jan. 22, 1955 


... The merriest of minstrels.” 
Claudia Cassidy — Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 3, 1955 


“ |. They thoroughly captivated their large audience in Jordan Hall.” 
— H.R. Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 22, 1955 


Alyy, “... You charmed us into cheers.” 
‘S — Los Angeles Mirror-News, Dec. 5, 1955 


VW 





Ay, “ ... The program was marked by the balladeers’ familiar polish of style, dramatic 
“4S communication and twinkling humor. ” — O.D. Los Angeles Examiner, Dec. 5, 1955 
AY, “ ... Much inventiveness, imagination and personal charm.” 
iy — W.A. Los Angeles Times, Dec. 3, 1955 
Recordings 


Columbia: "MARAIS AND MIRANDA IN PERSON" (ML 4894) 
Decca: "BALLADS OF LONG AGO" (DL 9027) 





NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION, INC. 
Luben Vichey, President @ 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
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\ y H U RO K presents 


LAT BE 
a at F: , 
eI é : 

eu FE ie 7 








BARITONE STAR of THE METROPOLITAN 
and SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COMPANIES, 
CONCERTS, RADIO, TV and RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Artists Corp. 
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| JEROM 
HINES 


The World Famous Basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera 











“ONE OF THE BEST OF ANY TO 
BE HEARD IN OPERA ANYWHERE” 
| — The New York Times 











Concerts: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. European Engagements arranged by: 
Booking Direction: National Artists Corp. Konzertdirektion: Alfred Diez, Karplatz 6, Vienna 
71i Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
LONDON FFRR RECORDS 
Radio and Television: Kenneth Allen Associates, Inc. South American Engagements arranged by: 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Ernesto de Quesado, Linea 308, Verdado, Havana, Cuba 
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AS KING PHILIP IN 
“DON CARLO” 
“  .. the best Philip the Metropolitan has pro- 
duced . . . he is every inch a king.” 
The New York Times 
“His soliloquy brought him an ovation thoroughly 
earned. 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 





4 


AS MEPHISTOFOLES IN 
“FAUST” 


. a sensation . . . Mr. Hines’ Mephistofoles, 
a towering giant of tremendous vocal powers, cap- 
tivated the audience with a brilliant portrayal.” 

Sunday News Weekly, Mexico City 


“ 


IN TITLE ROLE OF 
“DON GIOVANNI” 


“Hail Jerome Hines at the Met. He has the rich- 


ness ot voice, the gallant manner and the romantic 
flair so necessary.” 


Miles Kastendieck, N.Y. Journal-A merican 


February 15, 1956 
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AS BORIS IN “BORIS GOUDUNOV”’ 


“There is probably no better on the operatic stage anywhere today .. .” 


Musical America 


“In Hines, Rudolf Bing has one of the best Borises we’ve heard in quite 


a spell.” 


Robert Coleman, New York Daily Mirror 
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stars of Must® 


Dance, Theatre, Films, 


Radi UW, Records .. 





“S. Hurok deals exclusively in the crown jewels of art!” .... 


Thus last month, a leading critic summed up what has been well 
known for more than three decades to concert ballet, opera, theatre, 
radio, television and motion picture audiences everywhere: The label, 
“S. Hurok Presents,” is a guarantee of the extraordinary. 


Under the aegis of America’s Impresario have come the most 
fabulous personalities of our century. No series or season in any city is 
complete without the inclusion of several of today’s representatives of 
this great tradition: the distinguished performers and companies whose 
names appear on the page opposite. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON 

JAN PEERCE 

VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
PATRICE MUNSEL 

WILLIAM STEINBERG 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
ROBERTA PETERS 

JEROME HINES 

FRIEDRICH GULDA 

MARIA TIPO 


MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
CESARE VALLETTI 
IVRY GITLIS 


and from Vienna 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS The world's most beloved choir in a 


unique program of sacred and secular music and delightful op- 
erettas in costume. 


VIENNA STRING SYMPHONY Kurt Rapf, conductor; 


Rose Schwaiger, soprano soloist. Programs of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Johann Strauss. 


























ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
FRITZ REINER 
LEONARD WARREN 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
ISAAC STERN 

ANDRES SEGOVIA 
HILDE GUEDEN 


re 


These great artists 
are available 
to all series 


and all organized 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET (tor 1957-58) 


Under the direction of Ninette de Valois. The fabulous company 
from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


THE BALLET THEATRE NATIONAL COMPANY 


Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, directors. The touring company 
of the Ballet Theatre in the greatest repertory in ballet. 


The Massed Pipers and Regimental Band of the 
SCOTS GUARDS with Highland Dancers (tor 1957-58) 


Queen Elizabeth's Buckingham Palace Troops in a fabulous dis- 
play of marching ceremonies, rousing music and exciting dances. 
The organization which sold out Madison Square Garden four 
times puts on "the kind of show," said Time Magazine, “that 
Britons stage better than anyone else in the world." 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


The world famous theatrical organization on a coast-to-coast tour 
in a Shakespearean repertory which has won accolades from 
London's critics in recent seasons. 


ANTONIO and his Spanish Ballet “The world's greatest 


male dancer" (New Yorker) with his company which has won 
acclaim in Paris, London, New York and the capitals of the world. 


INTRODUCING 


YUGOSLAV STATE COMPANY of Dancers, Singers 
and Musicians. Kolo from Belgrade which has triumphed in 
the capitals of Europe and Asia. Company of 55. 


BORIS CHRISTOFF the world-famous basso. 
JAMES JOHNSTON Distinguished Irish tenor, star of The 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London. 


DANIEL BARENBOIM The 13-year-old pianist whose pro- 


digious talent has been hailed by some of the world's most dis- 
tinguished musicians. 


PILAR LORENGAR a. enchanting new artist from Spain. So- 


prano of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and the Aix-en- 
Provence Festival. 


NATIONAL SWEDISH CHORUS (KFUM) under the patron- 


age of King Gustave. 75 thrilling male voices in soaring song. 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI Famed conductor of La Scala, Milan 


whose performances with the Chicago Symphony and on Angel 
Records have won critical acclaim. 


Two More Outstanding Attractions to Be Announced Soon 





Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. - HUROK ARTISTS, Inc. 


HUROK PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 





audience associations 


“.. played the Schumann 
Davidsbuendler Dances with 
the affection that comes 

of intimate understanding.” 
“.. he did not bother to 
dazzle his audience. He 
gave them music instead.” 
New York Times 


‘“...his playing was ona 
consistently high level. In 
matters of technique and 
taste, style and musician- 

ship, all was authoritative.” 
Herald Tribune 


. gave the Beethoven Third 
Concerto remarkable polish, 
vitality and drive.” 

San Francisco Chronicle 


“.. Mueller played with a 
fine thoughtful sense of 
the concerto’s deeper 
musical values.” 

San Francisco Examiner 


steinway piano 


National Artists Corporation 
711 5th Avenue, New York 21 
(qm) Luben Vichey, president 


ROBERT MUELLER § 
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JULIAN OLEVSKY 


~ 


a 


™~ 


IN AMERICA FALL 1956—NOW BOOKING @ 5th EUROPEAN TOUR—SPRING 1957 


“Olevsky possesses one of the most beautiful tones 
currently before the public . . . he has magnificent 
gifts as an artist.”—Harriett Johnson, New York 
Post, Jan. 12, 1955. 


“Mr. Olevsky again displayed his thorough tech- 
nique and appealing quality of tone .. . his play- 
ing conveyed polish and musicianship . . . proc- 
lamative brilliance.” — Francis D. Perkins, N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune, Jan. 12, 1955. 


+ +. an artistic adventure .. . he played with 
trenchancy and ardent intensity of feeling.” — 


LONDON, The Times, Oct. 4, 1954. 


February 15, 1956 


. a violinist in the master class, who with his 
beautiful brisk sound penetrates deep into the 
innermost essence of the work ... a great and 
beautiful performance on an international level 
... it was a colossal success.’-—COPENHAGEN, 
Berlingske Tidende, Nov. 15, 1954 


“Mr. Olevsky’s performance was fiery, accurate 
and thrilling. He played with an intensity that 
gripped us . . . some immortal fiddling.”—Gordon 
H. Smith, Evening Star, Washington, D.C., Dec. 
17, 1953. 


WESTMINSTER RECORDS 


RECENT TOUR 
OF FAR EAST 
WIDELY ACCLAIMED 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Luben Vichey, President 


711 Fifth Ave., New York 22 



















“Carl Palangi 
Was 


Excellent” 


Albert Goldberg— 


Los Angeles Times Nov. 3, 1955 


CARL 


PALANLI 


IN OPERA BASS-BARITONE 








“Splendidly done”- Frankenstein San Francisco Chronicle—Sept. 29/55 j 
“Carl Palangi’s commanding presence and dramatic singing made his scene notable.” - 

Marjory M. Fisher San Francisco News—-Oct. 8/55 SAN FRANCISCO 
“beautifully done”- Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle—Oct. 9/55 


“notable performer”- {lexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner—Sept. 29/55 OPERA 


“Palangi’s style in singing and acting is excellent” 


San Diego Unoin—Nov. 1/55 


IN RECITAL 


“Both in emotional impact and technical virtuosity, this was a stunning per- 
formance.” ‘ Wm. Mootz—Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


WITH SYMPHONY 

“His beautiful bass-baritone voice was ideal for the taxing role of Boris. Palangi 
created the role of the remorseful dying czar through the richness of his voice (i) N AT I O N A L 
and its tonal variations. So successful was he that one would like to hear him yp + . 

perform the whole of Boris Godounoff.”. (Concert performance of “Boris 


Godounoff” with Spokane Symphony) Charlotte Upton, Spokane Review, Spokane, Wash. A R T I ~ T S C O R P 
LUBEN VICHEY, Pres. 
Now Booking i] 95 4 SEASON 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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BEM NO and SYLVIA First Performances of the 


Double Concerto by Martinu, 


(1956 Critics Cirele award winner) 
with symphony orchestra 
PHILADELPHIA (4) INDIANAPOLIS 
(2) SAN ANTONIO and others 


IANO-VIOLIN DUO . of 
eonorensnseneneteesesesmannenanasnsnncnenesnanas ene Magnificent performance” 


New York Post, Nov. 30, 1955 


1956-57 SEASON NOW BOOKING — 
() NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION GREECE, YUGOSLAVIA, SPAIN 
Luben Vichey, Pres. 711 5th Ave., New York 22, N. Y. December 1955—February 1956 


Foreign Bookings . M. Fr. Bichurin, Carne gie Hall, N Ww York: 19 


— al al 


February 15, 1956 





“Flagstad...in Mezzo-Soprano Guise.’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Leading Mezzo-Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 

LA SCALA, MILAN 
VIENNA STATE OPERA 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


London ffrr and 
Capitol Records 


NATIONAL ARTISTS 
CORPORATION 

Luben Vichey, President 

711 Fifth Ave.N, Y.22 . 
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Enduring Favorites in 
United States, Cuba and Canada 


IS *Anue 


‘+ & ‘: Py é 
WSL 


“Without doubt, the finest Ensemble 
on the concert stage today.” 





| Harp Duo « Flute and Piano 
CONCERTS IN ONE Cello and Piano 
| Flute and Cello 
; Two Harps—Flute—Cello 
featuring: | Harp and Piano 
| Flute and Harp 
| Cello and Harp * Harp Solo 





Mercury and 
j Victor records 





Lyon & Healy Harps 


Season 1956-57 
Now Booking 


MAR | 
™ "ARGO, 


JUDY LAMAN 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION — 711 FIFTH AVE.—N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Luben Vichey — President 


ICA 
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‘““A master of his instrument.” 


New York Times 


“Cello playing in the great 
tradition, an honorable artist, 
a musical treat of a rare 
order.” 


New York Herald Tribune 


“His was the playing of a 
master.” 
Detroit Times 














JOSEPH 


CHUSTE 


Fighth Transcontinental Tour in U.S.A. 


FEBRUARY -APRIL 1956 


Sixth European Tour 


Engagements and Re-engagements in 


ENGLAND + HOLLAND : ITALY 
SCANDINAVIA + LONDON 
SWITZERLAND + PORTUGAL 
AUSTRIA + SPAIN «+ PARIS 





NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Luben Vichey, President » 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22 
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CLARAMAE 


TURNER 








Nattonally-Acclaimed Star of 


OPERA 

SYMPHONY 
CONCERT 
THEATRE 

RECORDINGS {oii ct 
| —— 


and now.... 


MOTION PICTURES 


Starring as Cousin Nettie in the Rodgers and Hammerstein film hit, 
“Carousel,” Hollywood’s first CinemaScope 55-Technicolor production! 




















NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. ‘ Luben Vichey, President 
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7 CONTINENTAL-AIRES 


Vocal Ensemble In Diversified Programs 


P ““ JULIAN PARRISH 





~ Pianist — Arranger 
Clinton Holland, Tenor Robert A. Bulger, Tenor 
Wanza L. King, Baritone-Narrator J. Wayland Jackson, Basso 


aor “Wonderful Ambassadors of the vente” 


“A Program with Coast to Coast Appeal... "The Evening Had many Moments of Delight." ‘The Continental-Aires were Great! Just the 





it was diversified enough for everybody." The Daily Gleaner Ticket." 
The Sheboygan ( Wisc.) Press 1955 Fredricton, Canada—1955 Worcester Civic Music Association 
Worcester, Mass.—1955 
NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION Now Booking 
@) LUBEN VICHEY, PRES., 711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N, Y. 3rd Transcontinental Tour 
PHIL TIPPEN—DIRECTOR SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS Fall 1956 — Spring 1957 
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FERRANTE 
TEICHER 


‘Snperlatives te wol evil fo 
adegualely describe the Oriltcance, 
arlialry and flawless ensemble 
of Bervante aud Detcher. a 


—MILTON CROSS 








NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Luben Vichey, President... 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22 

















FIRST 
AMERICAN 
TOUR 


@) 


A VICAS-ROSENWALD ATTRACTION 


“They sing . . they play 
120 instruments . . they 
are the most unusual en- 
tertainment for grownups 
and children.”—-Vienna 


Booking Agents: 
NATIONAL ARTISTS CORP. 


Luben Vichey, President 
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inging Bays of Norway 


RETURNING TO AMERICA 
1956 - 1957 
FOR 2nd NATIONWIDE TOUR 


Under the patronage of the 
Norwegian Ambassador to the United States 


His Excellency WILHELM MORGENSTIERNE 


TAKE AMERICA BY STORM 


“First-rate choral singing . the young singers 
performed with subtlety of expression beyond their 
years and with easy technical perfection that charmed 


the large audience into the prolonged applause.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“Clear. true voices joined in perfect and controlled 
harmony . . the Singing Boys of Norway enchanted a 
capacity audience.” 

POST-DISPATCH, ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Luben Vichey, President 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
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RUTH & THOMAS 


MARTIN 


present 


An Evening 
with 


Sohann Strauss 


Chg [mm 


Featuring 
BEVERLY SILLS............. Lyric Soprano 
MARLYS WATTERS..... Coloratura Soprano 
EY Es hirkisdcnwsenendenets Tenor 





.. oo  ¢ rr Baritone 





Narrator: MICHAEL STEELE 
Musical Director: THOMAS MARTIN 
VOCAL ENSEMBLE OF 8 
TWO PIANOS 


BOOKING NOW FOR 
JANUARY-MARCH 1957 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORP. 
Luben Vichey, President 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
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iS proud to announce 


THE FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


of the Internationally Famous 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC | 














Copyright by Elfriede Broneder, Vienna 


TOUR — 1956-57 SOLD OUT 





- ANDRE CLUYTENS s CARL SCHURICHT 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
LUBEN VICHEY, PRESIDENT 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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Florence Festival Stresses “Discovery” 


By ReciNaLp SMITH BRINDLE 


Florence.—-Florentine musical life 
is most intense in May, for since the 
days of Boccaccio this month in the 
“city of flowers” has been one of 
celebrations. The Florentine Musical 
May Festival, then, looms large on 
the artistic horizon, perhaps too large, 
for it tends to obscure year-round 
activity by the festival organization 
and other lesser societies. 

The Florentines are notably exi- 
gent. Routine programs have to be 
ruthlessly eliminated, forcing the 
Musical May Festival, since its in- 
auguration in 1933, to set a new 
standard for Italian artistic activity. 
Every festival has to be designed 
according to a fresh plan. Some years 
are dedicated to revealing neglected 
works of one composer (e.g. the Ros- 
sini and Verdi cycles), while others, 
like 1955, become a show-window 
for the theaters of all the world. 

But the main permanent feature 
is “discovery’—the rediscovery of 
forgotten masterpieces, or the pre- 
sentation of new works which stand 
little chance of penetrating the nor- 
mai repertorie of other theaters. The 
most glorious rediscoveries have 
ranged from Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” to 
Spontini’s “Agnes von Hohenstaufen”, 
from Cavalli’s “Didone” to Schu- 
mann’s “Genoveva”. Of modern 
works, we still remember the thrill 
of Dallapiccola’s “Il Prigioniero” and 
Prokofieff's exciting “War and 
Peace”. 


1956 May Festival 


Art thrives through the interchange 
of racial cultures, and the Florence 
Festival has been foremost in invigo- 
rating the lyric theater by using Ger- 
man, Russian and French stage direc- 
tors. The names of Max Reinhardt, 
Carl Ebert, and Herbert Graf imme- 
diately spring to mind. German opera 
companies have often been presented, 
while the Sadler’s Wells and New 
York City Ballets and the Paris Opera 
have been prominent visitors. Musi- 
cian’s conferences on an_ interna- 
tional level have also made impor- 
tant contributions to this interchange 
of cultures. 





Levi 
A scene from the Florence Teatro 
Comuniale production of Veretti’s 


“Burlesea” : Elena’ Rizzieri, as 
Samar, and Mirto Picchi, as Aladino 


It is fitting that the city that saw 
the birth of opera in 1597 should 
also be the first in Italy to begin a 
training center for young opera sing- 
ers. The Florence Festival gives first- 
rate opera tuition to youngsters with 
trained voices, and allows them to 
attend the rehearsals of the most 
famous singers. Critical faculties are 
thus awakened, and style and method 
assimilated in a way that private tui- 
tion can never provide. It was through 
the training center that Gino Bechi 
got his first chance in 1937, when he 
substituted for Armando Borgioli at 
short notice. Fedora Barbieri, Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini and Gian Giacomo 
Guelfi are other pupils who have 
risen to fame. 

The “formula” for the 1956 Flor- 
ence Festival is to be an “exposition 
of music in Europe on the eve of the 
outbreak of the 1914 war”. This sig- 
nificant period offers much food for 
speculation, embracing as it does the 
last fruits of a dying epoch and the 
first blossoming of a _ revolutionary 


Orchestras in Scotland 
Have Active Season 


By Lestizt GREENLEES 


Glasgow. — International artists 
appeared in the four principal Scot- 
tish cities—Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dun- 
dee, and Aberdeen—throughout the 
fall and winter season as soloists with 
the Scottish National Orchestra. The 
75-piece ensemble is conducted by 
the 58-year-old Austrian-born Karl 
Rankl, former Covent Garden Opera 
music director. 

Artists listed for the 1955-56 sea- 
son include Clifford Curzon, Mon- 
ique de la Bruchollerie, Cyril Smith, 
Witold Malcuzynski, Louis Kentner, 
Peter Katin, Dario Raucea, Denis 
Matthews, Richard Farrell, Cor de 
Groot, Rudolf Firkusny, and Moura 
Lympany, pianists; Johanna Martzy, 
Ida Haendel, Alan Loveday, and 
Thomas Matthews, violinists. 

Concerts are given for thousands 
of school children, compeared and led 
by the deputy conductor and concert- 
master, Thomas Matthews, because 
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Mr. Rankl fears his “broken Eng- 
lish” might not be clearly understood. 
Funds for the Scottish National 
Orchestra are provided by grants 
from the cities, towns, and counties, 
and by allowances from the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Arts Council. 

The BBC Scottish Orchestra, of 
symphony strength and based in Glas- 
gow, plays weekly to radio audiences 
throughout Great Britain, and gives 
occasional outside concerts in town 
halls also broadcast. Combined con- 
certs with the Scottish National Or- 
chestra, given last season, were aban- 
doned as not good box-office attrac- 
tions. 

Conductor of the BBC Scottish Or- 
chestra is Ian Whyte, Scotland’s most 
prolific composer, whose music is 
widely performed in Scotland and in 
London. 

There is a school of modern Scot- 
tish song-writing, and the work of 


era. The possibilities are fascinating. 
Exact details are still secret, but 
Italian works of the “old” epoch will 
probably include Pizzetti’s “Fedra”, 
Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini”, 
Busoni’s “La Sposa Sorteggiata” and 
some Puccini and Mascagni. 
Non-Italian music will include the 
“Salome” of Strauss, Debussy’s “Pel- 
leas”, and ballets by Ravel and Falla. 
The “new epoch” will be represented 
by such revolutionary works as 
Schoenberg’s, “Erwartung”, Stravin- 
sky’s “The Rite of Spring”, and also 
orchestral works by Mahler, Scria-. 
bin, Martucci and Pratella (the now- 


forgotten originator of musical 
“futurism”). 

Winter Opera Season 

Apart from the May festival 


(which by the way, lasts. well into 
July) the festival organization offers 
musical fare most of the year. Sym- 
phony concerts in autumn and spring 
are interspersed by a winter opera 
season, which this year includes 
Mascagni’s “Le Maschere”, Mussorg- 
sky’s “Sorochintsy Fair”, Messenet’s 
“Werther”, Puccini’s “Il  Trittico”, 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda”, Veretti’s 
“Burlesca” and Falla’s “El Amor 
Brujo”, A summer open-air concert 
season also takes place in the lovely 
cloisters of the Santa Croce basilica. 
The Florence Festival orchestra has 
no permanent conductor at present; 
conductors are usually those of 
world-wide fame like Hermann 
Scherchen, Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
Artur Rodzinski. 

Another important Florentine or- 
ganization is the AIDEM (Italian 
Association for the Diffusion of Musi- 
cal Education). This association gives 
special encouragement to young con- 
ductors (from the United States, 
Theodore Bloomfield and Harold 
Byrns are frequent visitors) and gives 
a very welcome hand to young con- 
cert soloists of all nationalities. 
Formed specially to spread music 
culture in the provinces, the AIDEM 
orchestra has toured extensively in 
towns as far apart as Verona, Aquila, 
La Spezia and Ferrara. 


The AIDEM symphony concerts 
in the cortile of Palazzo Pitti are a 
big attraction for summer visitors, 
and a winter series of chamber-or- 
chestra concerts is organized in the 
famous Sala Bianca. The AIDEM 
also looks after “opera for every- 
man” with brief but popular seasons 
at the Pergola Theater, featuring old 
favorites such as the “Barbiere” and 
“La Boheme”. Under its conductor, 
Frederico De Sanctis, the orchestra 
is now leaving for a tour of Turkey 
and Southern Italy. 

The Amici delia Musica, Flor- 
ence’s number one chamber-music 
society, is now all-important in Italy. 

Only artists of international quality 
are booked. The society began this 
season with concerts by the Virtuosi 
di Roma, the Juilliard Quartet, Wil- 
helm Backhaus and the Paris Cham- 
ber Orchestra. Other visitors will be 
Jascha Heifetz, the Trio di Trieste, 
the Vegh Quartet, Gaspar Cassado, 
etc. : , 

Another orchestra operating in 
Tuscany is the Gruppo Strumentale 
Geminiani of Lucca, formed in Ge- 
miniani’s home town by Olinto Bar- 
betti for the performance of old 
Italian music, especially Geminiani’s 
concertos and works of the Corelli- 
Vivaldi period. The orchestra tours 
extensively in towns like Pisa, Genova 
and Viareggio. 

Chamber Orchestras 

The Piccola Accademia Musicale, 
an orchestra founded at Florence 
after the war by the American 
Newell Jenkins, has specialized in 
the rediscovery and performance of 
an impressive quantity of valuable 
old music. This orchestra tours 
Europe extensively and has rapidly 
reached international status. 

Other minor chamber-music or- 
ganizations abound, featuring lesser- 
known artists. Perhaps the most im- 
portant are the Camerata Musicale, 
the Chiostro Nuovo and the Cheru- 
bini Conservatory. 

Florence, in the race for industrial- 
ization, has fallen behind Milan and 
Rome in economic importance, but 
for the quality of its art (not quan- 
tity) there is little doubt that it re- 
mains supreme. This town of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and 
Dante, cradled in these lovely hills, 
is still the most fitting home for the 
works of man’s genius. 





these composers is worthy of a hear- 
ing far beyond their native land. In- 
cluded in this group are Norman Ful- 
ton, Iain Hamilton, Thea Musgrave, 
Francis George Scott, and Ian Whyte. 

Best-known of Scots singers is 
Joan Alexander, soprano, of Glas- 
gow, who has sung extensively in 
England and abroad. Her 1956 en- 
gagements include a lieder recital at 
the Edinburgh Festival. 

Interest in music among university 
students is fortunately growing, par- 
ticularly at the University of Glas- 
gow, which is organizing a three-day 
festival in April as a climax to a 
season of intense activity. Contem- 
porary composers whose works will 
be heard at the festival are John 
McEwen, James Frikin, Robin Orr, 
Ian Whyte, Robert Crawford, and 
Cedric Thorpe Davie. A premiere will 
be that of Iain Hamilton’s Octet for 
Strings, the first triennial commission 
under the university’ss McEwen Be- 
quest. 

The Edinburgh Festival has been 
served by the Edinburgh Royal 
Choral Union, since training of a 
national choir has been thought im- 
practicable. The Glasgow Choral 
Union, lacking tenor strength, has 
exchanged concerts with the Edin- 


burgh group, but the two have not 
combined so far. 

Largest single combined music- 
teaching center is the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music in Glasgow, which 
provides complete training. Orches- 
tral, solo, and vocal programs by 
students in the school’s theater pro- 
vide specialized music for large audi- 
ences. The number of students ex- 
ceeds the available space and person- 
nel, and day and night tuition is 
provided, with generous scholarship 
facilities available. 

Tenors are few in number in Scot- 
land, as are church organists, pay 
for the latter being exceptionally 
small. 

The newly formed Glasgow Organ 
Recital Society presented Fernando 
Germani and Flor Peeters in recitals 
on the organ of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Memorial Chapel. 

Contemporary chamber music is 
played in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
by the Eric Roberts String Orchestra, 
made up largely of members of the 
broadcasting orchestra. 

Scottish choirs, scattered through- 
out Highlands and islands, and large- 
scale city choral societies, compete at 
festivals, in cities, at the Welsh Eis- 
teddfod, and in England. 
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Toronto.—Musical activity is ex- 
panding in Canada almost in direct 
ratio to the growth in the Gross 
National Product, of which the Do- 
minion Government keeps a. strict 
Statistical account. It shows for 1955- 
56 an unexpectedly strong upsurge. 
No similar statistics are kept to 
measure cultural activities, but it is 
hoped some day to establish a 
Canadian Arts Council. 

It is expected that this body, what- 
ever its formal name may be, will 
become among other things a center 
into which cultural data of all kinds, 
including music, will flow, as well 
as from which funds may be made 
available for the development of the 
arts at home and their familiarization 
abroad. In the meantime, here is a 
bird’s-eye survey indicating where 
and why musical activity is increas- 
ing. 

One of the happiest evidences of 
musical growth is the activity in our 
lyrical theater, dominated during the 
first half of the season at least by 
ballet. Three leading groups, the 
National Ballet Company of Canada, 
the Royal Winnipeg Ballet and the 
Willy Blok Hanson Group, are tour- 
ing well into 1956. The National 
Ballet opened its extended season in 
Belleville and Kingston on Nov. 14 
and 15, giving the first performances 
by a full company in these cities. 
They were enthusiastically received 
in a bill which included Antony Tu- 
dor’s “Dark Elegies”, and “Les Syl- 
phides”. The company is also featur- 
ing a full-length “Nutcracker” this 
season. 

After a two-week engagement in 
Toronto beginning Jan. 16, it entered 
the United States for a prolonged 
tour. They also break new ground 
this year by taking the full company 
into northern towns, where ballet is 
popular. And on Dec. 9, Betty Oli- 
phant, ballet mistress, announced 
that a contract was being prepared 
for an eight-week tour in England, 
beginning in September, 1956, with 
a possible visit to the Continent. 


Winnipeg Ballet Tour 


The Royal Winnipeg Ballet is 
again on tour after loss of a year as 
a result of a fire that destroyed all 
properties and equipment. Western 
donors have completely refurbished 
the company, and Winnipeg audiences 
gave it a good send-off in mid-No- 
vember, when it featured “Classico 
Caribe” by Paddy Stone, a _ native 
choreographer and dancer; Gwenneth 
Lloyd’s “Parable”; Nenad _ Lhitka’s 
“Devil in the Wildnerness”; and ex- 
cerpts from classical sources. These 
are the substantial core of programs 
that will be given through the prairies 
to the West Coast and down into 
seaboard and mountain states of the 
United States. 

The Willy Blok Hanson Company 
bases its work on Dalcrozen rhyth- 
mics, creating its own choreography. 
It is continually active in Toronto, On- 
tario towns, and northern mining and 
lumbering areas where it has pio- 
neered and won a strong following. 


It has become a regular TV feature - 


in Canada. The group has reached 
major status in its field, having made 
superlative use of Canadian Indian 
legends and other folklore themes 
drawn from authentic sources. I 
would like soon to see a full-length 
ballet based on this material, to 
which meticulous artistry has been 
applied in short episodic numbers. 
Calvin Jackson is the company’s 
composer. His versatility ranges from 
melodies of classical pattern to mod- 
ernistic themes and rhythms, accord- 
ing to the nature of the dance. Full 
orchestrations, conducted here by 
Frieder Weissmann in the Promenade 
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Canada’s Musical Activity 


Shows Strong Upsurge 


By COLIN SABISTON 


Symphony series last summer, left a 
very favorable impression. 

The London Philharmonia, under 
Herbert von Karajan, and the Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, in Inter- 
national Artists’ Series, could have 
performed for at least one additional 
full house in Massey Hall.  Licia 
Albanese in the same agency’s celeb- 
rity series also fared well. As this is 
written, Jussi Bjoerling and Witold 
Malcuzynski are still to come in this 
series; and Leonard Warren, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch and Glenn Gould in the 
Greater Artists series. All events are 
well sold. 


Outstanding Concerts 


Most popular single events to date 
have been the Scots Guards Band, 
which had a near sell-out at Maple 
Leaf Gardens, the Mantovani con- 
cert, and a program of “pleasure 
music” drawn from Polish sources 
of the 19th and 20th centuries, or- 
ganized by Toronto’s Polish com- 
munity. Massey Hall was filled for 
this concert and the audience was 
well rewarded by the artistic singing 
of Genia Jakubezak, soprano, who 
made a first appearance here. She 
had a fine voice and used it with the 
relaxed restraint that marks the true 
artist. 

A notable Royal Conservatory se- 
ries of concerts and lectures got under- 
way on Oct. 28 in a program by the 
Alfred Deller Trio. It was followed 
by a Bartok memorial concert by 
faculty members. Two groups, of 
three concerts each, in January and 
February are scheduled for the Paga- 
nini Quartet: and other musical events 
include the Albeneri Trio, the Hart 
House Orchestra and a mixed pro- 
gram _ including violin and _ piano 
soloists and a woodwind ensemble. 
The series by the four above organ- 
izations are in celebration of the 
Mozart bicentennial, in connection 
with which Sir Thomas Beecham will 
conclude the lecture series on March 
29 while in Toronto to conduct a 
subscription series concert of the 
Toronto Symphony. 

The Stratford Festival authorities 
are planning an enlarged season for 
the coming summer, with improved 
stage and seating accommodation. No 
musical details have been announced. 
In the meantime a flurry has been 
occasioned by Ian Hunter’s proposal 
to establish a National Music Festi- 
val at Ottawa—a project that seems 
at this time more problematic than 
practical. 

Several opera groups plan late 
winter and spring programs, to be 
announced. But our leading profes- 
sional company, the Royal Conserva- 
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tory Opera Company of Toronto, 
announced that its sixth annual fes- 
tival at the Royal Alexandra Theater 
would open on Feb. 14. It is present- 
ing “Carmen”, “Madama Butterfly” 
and “Don Giovanni’, with conserva- 
tory solo, choral and conducting 
talent, and a full orchestra. 

The Sadler's Wells Ballet opened 
in Toronto on Dec. 13 to an audience 
of 6,000 in the Maple Leaf Gardens. 
It no longer is news that the Sadler’s 
Wells Company is superb. But it still 
is true. The Toronto Symphony, 
under the company’s director Robert 
Irving and guest conductor Arthur 
Lief, was notably fine in both the 
lyricism and the exacting rhythms re- 
quired of it. 

Walter Susskind, who succeeds Sir 
Ernest MacMillan as conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony next year, has 
conducted two programs in the pres- 
ent season’s subscription series and 
one Pops concert. Working as a guest 
conductor, he has not yet had the 
opportunity of impressing his _per- 
sonal ideas and methods on the or- 
chestra. 


Susskind Conducts 


He has produced safe programs, 
characterized by a mild academicism 
in his readings. Allowing for Mr. 
Susskind’s English conservatism, it 
seemed as though he was employing 
the “Kneller Hall beat”, which is part 
of the training of British military 
band leaders. It results in level com- 
petence but falls short of distin- 
guished artistry when Beethoven’s 
gusto or Mozart’s romantic lyricism 
is required. Forthright musical state- 
ments, as found in Beethoven’s “Pro- 
metheus” Overture and_ Sibelius’ 
“Karelia” Suite, Op. 11, came through 
better; and Vaughan Williams’ at- 
mospheric “A London Symphony” 
lent itself well to what has so far 
been heard here under Mr. Susskind’s 
direction. 

Other symphony news includes 
announcement by the York Concert 
Society of its four spring concerts 
with a small orchestra conducted by 
Heinz Unger, in Eaton auditorium, 
April 17 and 24, and May 8 and 15. 
Canadian soloists will be Maureen 
Forrester, contralto, in  Mahler’s 
“Songs of a Wayfarer”; Beatrice Ben- 
nett, in Beethoven’s First Piano Con- 
certo; Greta Kraus, in Haydn's 
Harpsichord Concerto in D; and 
violinist Hyman Goodman, cellist 
Rowland Pack and pianist Pierre 
Souvairan in Beethoven's Triple Con- 
certo. 


Hart House Orchestra 


For a while early this season, Boyd 
Neel’s Hart House Orchestra was 
threatened with extinction when the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, a voluntary or- 
ganization, sought to prevent Sunday 
evening concerts for students. The 
Alliance intervention stems from leg- 
islation originally promulgated to 
protect labor from exploitation on 
Sunday. University and public pro- 
tests led to the reinstatement of the 
university series, however, and the 
orchestra is thus enabled to prepare 
for next season’s work at the Strat- 
ford, Ont., Festival, and other en- 
gagements. 

In the West, a long feud between 


opposing sponsoring groups hus been 
resolved by a reorganizatioi: of the 
Calgary Symphony, henceforth to be 
known as the Calgary Philharmonic 
under the baton of Henry Plucker 
Clayton Hare, former conductor and 
violin teacher, left Canada to join the 
faculty of the University of Oregon, 
He was responsible for the early 
training of violinist Betty Jean Hagen, 

In Edmonton, an active symphony 
season is under the musical direction 
of Lee Hepner. During the season 
Murray Adaskin, who heads the 
music department of the University 
of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon, will 
guest conduct the Edmonton orches- 
tra in a performance of his new vio- 
lin concerto, with Roman Totenberg 
as soloist. Richard Eaton, of the 
University of Alberta’s music depart- 
ment, organizes a bright concert se- 
ries in Eimonton. 


Season in Saskatoon 


Mr. Adaskin has a series of eight 
concerts this season in Saskatoon fea- 
turing as soloists pianist Boyd Mac- 
Donald and cellist Peggy Sampson, 
from the staff of the University of 
Manitoba. Mrs. Adaskin (Frances 
James) will give a song recital: Trudy 
Carlyle wiii appzar with the university 
orchestra, which was organized and 
is conducted by Mr. Adaskin; and in 
the final concert the latter will appear 
in a violin duet with Howard Leyton- 
Brown, director of the conservatory 
at Regina. 

When Mr. Adaskin started _ this 
series he chose to put the emphasis 
on the music rather than on the per- 
former, and brought Soulima Stra- 
vinsky to play the Stravinsky Piano 
Concerto. He still follows the prin- 
ciple, and the concerts are well 
patronized by citizens, who also sub- 
scribe to the Columbia Celebrity 
Series, whose stars tour from Winni- 
peg and perform in Regina, Saska- 
toon, Calgary, and Edmonton. Duo- 
pianists Vronsky and Babin are very 
popular on this circuit, and soprano 
Bidu Sayao’s artistry was also appre- 
ciated. 


British Columbia University 

At the University of British Co- 
lumbia, Harry Adaskin, _ violinist, 
head of the department of music, 
organizes and conducts an annual 
series of ten concert-lectures, and, 
with his wife, Frances Marr, and a 
third instrumentalist, analyses and 
performs works from the early Ital- 
ians through the classical period to 
Bartok, Copland, and other moderns. 
Irwin Hoffman, conductor of the 
Vancouver Symphony, offers a sea- 
son featuring standard classics and 
modern compositions. The orchestra 
is a valued feature in the cultural 
activities of the West Coast. 

Over on Vancouver Island, con- 
ductor Hans Gruber has a season of 
six concerts which are enthusiastically 
supported by Victoria and the island 
community. In addition to these 
western activities, opera groups also 
function annually in Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, and on the Coast. British 
Columbia’s recital events are princl- 
pally those touring coastwise from 
the United States. 

Returning to Ontario, Dance Thea- 
ter Berlin, violinist Nathan Milstein, 
and soprano Eleanor Steber to date 
have performed to full houses in the 
Eaton Auditorium series, Toronto, 
with a special concert added on No- 
vember 24 at which Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf sang. Generally it has 
been found that where there were 
lags in subscriptions to Torontos 
major concert series, the deficiencies 
have been made up in active box- 
office demand near the performance 
dates. 
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“His Goldberg Variations are Bach 
as the old master himself must have 
played.—Time Magazine, Feb. 1956 
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‘He has more promise than any young 
North American keyboard artist to 
appear since the war.” —Newsweek 
Magazine, Jan. 1956 


“Extraordinary, Fabulous” (Headline) 
—Winnipeg Free Press, Jan. 1956 
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“We know of no pianist anything like 
him of any age.” —Paul Hume, Washington 


Post & Times-Herald, Jan. 1955 


“Clearly a dedicated, sensitive poet of 
the keyboard.’ —New York Herald-Tribune, 
Jan. 1955 


“His program was well-nigh unique in 
quality as well as performance.” —Musical 


America, Feb. 1955 
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duplicated.” —Montreal Star, Nov. 1955 
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“T can only call him great.’”’ —Musical 


Courier, Feb. 1955 


‘Hats off, gentlemen; make way for an 
artist who has few peers even at this 
early point in his life.” —The American 
Record Review, Feb. 1956 
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San Carlo Opera Suffers 


From Subsidy Cuts 


By CYNTHIA JOLLY 


Naples.—In the last couple of 
years the San Carlo has lost a little 
of its dash and color. The reason is 
not hard to find as it lies in subsidy 
cuts. This season promises many fine 
productions and well-cast singers, but 
nothing irresistible in out-of-the-way 
operas. The number of contemporary 
works is also greatly reduced. 

There are 19 works in the cartel- 
lone—of these ten are Italian, three 
French, four German, one Austrian 
(“Magic Flute”) one Russian (“Prince 
Igor”). Seven are new productions, 
including the lavish “Aida” that 
started off the season in November, 
conducted by Vittorio Gui; “Elektra” 
has its first performance in Naples 
and is led by Fritz Rieger, with 
Christel Goltz. “Prince Igor” is con- 
ducted by Mario Rossi with Boris 
Christoff, Guiseppe Taddei, Marcella 
Pobbe, and a new tenor, Antonio 
Galie. “Tannhauser”, given with Ger- 
man singers, is led by Karl Bohm, a 
favorite at Naples, with Josef Witt’s 
stage direction. “Guglielmo Tell”, at 
the end of the season, has Renata 
Tebaldi, Mario Filippeschi and Ro- 
lando Panerai. 


New Productions 


Last of the new productions are 
two new works: Sauguet’s “Les Ca- 
prices de Marianne”, premiered at the 
Aix-en-Provence Festival in 1954, 
which will be coupled with Rossini’s 
“La Cambiale di Matrimonia”, and 
Renzo Rossellini’s “La Guerra”, a 
one-act opera that is the only world 
premiere of the season, with Magda 
Olivero as chief female soloist. 
Another short Italian work, Lauldi’s 
“Il Diavolo nel Campanile”, is given 
its first Neopolitan showing in a 
double-bill with “Hansel and Gretel”, 
which has not been seen in Naples for 
five years. 

Both Rome and Naples have hit 
on the idea of celebrating the bicen- 
tenary of Mozart’s birth with the 
“Magic Flute”, and both have Vit- 
torio Gui as conductor. Apart from 
Sena Jurinac, who is Pamina in both, 
the casts are different in the two 
cities. Naples has Mimi _ Engela 
Coertse as the Queen of the Night, 
Juan Oncina, Mr. Taddei, and Mr. 
Christoff. Another good cast is prom- 
ised for “Tristan und Isolde”, with 
Rudolf Hartmann’s production and 
Fritz Rieger as conductor. Hans 
Beirer and Marthe Modl are the pro- 
tagonists. 


Callas To Return 


Maria Callas comes back to Naples 
in spring after a four-year gap (she 
last sang Norma) to give her legen- 
dary Lucia with Gianni Raimondi and 
Rolando Panerai. Andre Cluytens 
will conduct what should be a very 
interesting production of “Carmen” 
with Fedora Barbieri, Miss Jurinac, 
Paolo Silveri and Ramon Vinay. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, who has already 
sung in “L’Elisir” (with Alda Noni 
and Italo Tajo) and “Werther” (with 
Clara Petrella) returns in early March 
for “Ballo in Maschera” with Anto- 
nietta Stella, Ebe Stignani, and Mr. 
Taddei, conducted by Francesco Mo- 
linari-Pradelli. Rosanna Carteri will 
sing with Nicola  Filacuridi in 
“L’Amico Fritz”. Giordano’s “Fedora” 
completes the list. 
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The Associazione Scarlatti of 
Naples holds the record for being 
one of the most active and enterpris- 
ing of all Italy’s concert societies, and 
is also one of the few that consistent- 
ly fosters both old and contemporary 
music. Its much-travelled orchestra, 
led by Franco Caracciolo, and choir, 
led by Emilia Gubbitosi, are justly 
famous. It was founded in 1919 be- 
fore concert life was a _ generally 
accepted feature of Italian musical 
life, and its founders are still its vig- 
orous directors. Its old programs 
make fascinating reading, full as they 
are of early appearances of now 
world-famous names. 


Associazione Scarlatti 


This year, its 38th season, it in- 
cludes a scenic performance in a 
Neapolitan church of Cavalieri’s “La 
Rappresentazione di Anima e di 
Corpo”, the 16th-century work which 
the Scarlatti group revived in 1919. 
The transcription is a new one pre- 
pared for the occasion by Emilia 
Gubbitosi, and Cavalieri’s indications 
for the first stage performance will be 
followed. 

There is, inevitably, a_ liberal 
sprinkling of rare works of Mozart 
and Schumann; the bicentenary of 
the death of Francesco Durante also 
has a special commemorative con- 
cert, when the first modern perform- 
ance of his “Te Deum” will take 
place. Another composer, Giuseppe 
Martucci, whom eminent authorities 
like Gian Francesco Malipiero con- 
sider the cornerstone of Italian con- 
temporary music, has several works 
to mark the centenary of his birth. 
Scarlatti’s “Le Stagioni” and _ the 
“Stabat Mater” of Boccherini are also 
planned. 

The Scarlatti Association each year 
presents a group of soloists of a par- 
ticular instrument. This year it is 
the turn of pianists—Geza Anda, 
Wilhelm Backhaus, Arturo Benedetti 
Michelangeli, Robert Casadesus, Ni- 
kita Magaloff. Conductors include 


Contemporary 





Troncone 


A scene from the San Carlo Opera 
in Naples production of “I Capricci 
di Marianna” with Raimundo Torres 
and Elena Doria 


Pietro Argento, Karl Bohm, Sergiu 
Celibidache, Dean Dixon, Ferenc 
Fricsay, Vittorio Gui, Paul Van 
Kempen, Mario Rossi, Fritz Stein- 
berg, Peter Maag. Among the singers 
are Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, and Lucretia West, 
who has a lieder recital. Instrumental 
soloists include Andres Segovia, gui- 
tar, and among ensembles there will 
be the Collegium Musicum of Vienna, 
the Quintetto Boccherini, and the 
Complesso A. Scarlatti. 

The Accademia Musicale Napole- 
tano, founded by Alfredo Casella 
(who was also its first president), 
flourishes in competition with the 
Scarlatti group and holds its concerts 
in the Naples Conservatory. Its mov- 
ing spirit is a concert pianist, Maria 
Napoletano Merlino, who has recent- 
ly been made an Officier d’Academie 
de France for her work for cultural 
exchange. 

The season opened in November 
with a recital by Wilhelm Kempff; 
other artists billed are Walter Giese- 
king, Del Puejo, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Aldo Ciccolini, among the pianists; 
Gloria Davy among the singers; the 
violin-piano duo Dallapiccola Mate- 
rassi; Antonio Saffi, harpsichordist 
and Director of the Italian Cultural 
Institute in London; the guitarist Al- 
irio Diaz, pupil of Segovia. Ensem- 
bles include the Chamber Orchestra 
Fromment, Collegium Musicum Hel- 
veticum, Coro Polifonico Romano, 
Trio di Roma, and Quartetto Italiano. 


Music Plays 


Major Role in France 


By Curistina THORESBY 


Paris. —In addition to the large 
number of performances of Mozart's 
works which are being and _ will 
be held this season in France (see 
Musical America, Jan. 15, 1956), a 
good amount of contemporary music 
is scheduled. 

The Bordeaux Festival will open 
May 6 with a new full-length opera 
by Henri Tomasi, “Sampiero Corso”, 
to be conducted by the composer. A 
work by Tomasi is also scheduled 
for a premiere at the Paris Opera. 

It is impossible as yet to predict 
the full effect of Jacques Ibert’s ap- 
pointment as director of the Opera, 
for he will also continue in his po- 
sition as director of the French 
Academy in Rome, for the time be- 
ing. However, it is obvious that his 
approach will be that of a composer, 
rather than than of a super-show- 


man, and the list of works already 
scheduled to be produced or revived 
at the Opera bear witness to this 
fact. More contemporary works are 
planned to be performed than in 
recent years, but no dates of produc- 
tion are yet available. 

George Enesco’s posthumous opera 
“Oedipe” will now find its way to 
the great national theater, and a bal- 
let, “L’Amour et la Vie” by Tibor 
Harsanyi, will also have a posthum- 
ous performance. Darius Milhaud’s 
opera “Bolivar” and Henri Barraud’s 
“Numance” will be revived, and there 
will also be the work by Tomasi. 
However, these are all works by older 
composers, and it will be interesting 
to see if Ibert will encourage the 
hearing of younger composers in the 
august Opera. Among new produc- 
tions of old favorites, Gounod’s 






“Faust” is to be reset and redresseq 
by Wahkevitch, and Nina Bradsky 
wil freshen up Berlioz’s “Damnation 


of Faust”. 

New ballets scheduled at the opera 
after the current production of Pro. 
kofieff's “Romeo and Juliet”, in ag. 
dition to the Harsanyi work, are 
“Rosalinde” by Henri Hirschmann 
“Le Chemin de Lumiere” by Georges 
Auric, and “Psyche” by Maurice 
Thieret. 

Negotiations are also under way to 
bring the Scala Opera as well as the 
Munich Opera under Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch to perform at the Paris 
Opera. At the Opera-Comique, plans 
are also being laid to produce “Lg 
Nuit Venetienne” by D. E. Inghel- 
brecht, and “Capriccio” by Richard 
Strauss. 

There is another series of concerts 
this year during February and March 
at the Marigny Theater, organized 
by the Boulez dodecaphonic group 
to include a concert of musique cop. 
crete, as well as concerts devoted to 
works by Webern and Schoenberg. 

Balanchine will again tour Europe 
this year with the New York City 
Ballet, but it is not yet known when 
he will be able to appear in Paris. 


Orchestral Concerts 


Herbert von Karajan was sched- 
uled to conduct the Philharmonia 
Orchestra from London in Paris on 
Feb. 3 and 4. The Berlin Phithar- 
monic Octet was to be heard at the 
Salle Gaveau on Feb. 5; and on Feb, 
20 and 21, Carl Muenchinger will 
conduct the Vienna Philharmonic at 
the Palais de Chaillot. 

William Steinberg, conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, was heard 
with the Conservatoire Orchestra, 
with Rudolf Firkusny as soloist, at 
the Theatre des Champs-Elysees on 
Feb. 4 and 5. Gold and Fizdale, duo- 
pianists, will be heard in Paris in late 
February or March during their Eu- 
ropean tour. On Feb. 23 and March 
1 Rafael Kubelik will conduct the 
Orchestre National at.the Theatre des 
Champs Elysees. On Feb. 28, 29, and 
March 2, the Frankfurt Opera will 
make a visit to the same theater. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau will give 
two lieder recitals at the Salle Gaveau 
on Feb. 27 and 29. On March 3 and 
4 the Vienna Choir Boys are due in 
Paris. 

During April the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees will present Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf in a recital, as well as 
the German pianist Wilhelm Back- 
haus in a concert with the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra. Alexander Brail- 
owsky will give recitals in Paris on 
April 20 and May 11, and Claudio 
Arrau will give one recital in May. 

Herbert von Karajan will return 
to Paris on May 14 and 15 to con- 
duct the Berlin Philharmonic at the 
Paris Opera. Also in May, Pierre 
Monteux will be heard with the Or- 
chestre National at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees. 
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THE NEW YORK 
RO MUSICA ANTIQU 


NOAH GREENBERG, DIRECTOR * BERNARD KRAINIS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


BETTY WILSON soprano 
“... stratospheric descant... lingered 
in the mind.” (NY Times) 


JEAN HAKES soprano " 


with charm, brilliance and reverence.” 


. » She sings 


(Washington Evening Star) 
RUSSELL OBERLIN counter-tenor 


. a high tenor voice of haunting 


sweetness . . . impeccable 





musicianship .. ." (NY Times) 








“a rare and rewarding mnsical experience.” (Howard Taubman, N 


" Times) 


CHARLES BRESSLER tenor ". . . high 
quality vocalism . . . he brought 
convincing drama to his role.” 

(NY Herald Tribune) 


ARTHUR SQUIRES tenor 

BRAYTON LEWIS bass 

‘. .. especially striking . . . proved 
themselves histrionic as well as vocal 


virtuosi.”” (Christian Science Monitor) 


MARTHA BLACKMAN viol, cello 
*... played the viola da gamba 
with warmth and beauty.” 
(Berkshire Evening Eagle) 


PAUL MAYNARD harpsichord, organ 
*. .. the response of the cordial 
audience was loud and enthusiastic.” 
(Berkshire Evening Eagle) 

SONYA MONOSOFF vioi, violin 
“|... musical understanding 
as well as emotional zeal." 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer) 


BERNARD KRAINIS recorder 
* . . an incredible artist on the 
recorder.”’ (Esquire) 


NOAH GREENBERG director 
“. . . sensitive and authoritative 
musician .. ."" (Paul Henry Lang, 


NY Herald Tribune) 

















he New York Pro Musica Antiqua provides concert audiences 


with a unique opportunity of hearing the 
glorious musical masterpieces of an age 
that produced such giants as Shakespeare, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Dante, performed 
by young singers and instrumentalists 
who have been widely acclaimed for 
their artistry and authenticity. 
Pro Musica’s repertoire is as wide and as 
vari-colored as the period that it musically 
depicts: sacred works that were performed 
in such cathedrals as Chartres and 
Notre Dame; lusty songs and dances of 15th 
century Germany; music at once elegant and 
earthy from Elizabethan England; music from 
the courts of Spain and the Low Countries; 
madrigals of the Italian renaissance. A New York 
Pro Musica Antiqua concert is an exciting 
excursion into the pages of musical history. 


“ ..a happy mixture of professionalism and 
spontaneity ...” (Musical America) 





“They have a wonderful time and so do we... 
spells enchantment and a musical thrill...” 
(Christian Science Monitor) 





“... fabulous perfection.” (Washington Daily News) 





“.. superb performances ...among the leading 
chamber units on the scene.” (NY Herald Tribune) 





“one of the city’s outstanding musical assets 
... virtuoso ensemble...” (NY Times) 





“ 


.far and away the world’s finest 
performers of the great composers who lived 
before the 18th century.” (Esquire) 
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First Nationwide Concert Tour 


GIORGIO TOZ 


Bass 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





“e 


. the most remarkable young basso to be introduced here in 
many a year.” R. H. Hagen, San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1955 
“... an artist of top-rank .. .” 

Alexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner, Sept. 16, 1955 


“The individual star of the evening .. .” 


J.B... New York Times, Nov. 14 1955 


“.. + exciting . a thoroughgoing success: vocally sumptuous. 
visually graceful and theatrically engrossing. His is a compelling 


stage personality ...° L.7., N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 12, 1955 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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MARY 


DAVENPORT 


Contralto 
ZURICH MUNICIPAL OPERA, SWITZERLAND 





“UTTERLY MAGNIFICENT.” 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


Now completing her second consecutive year in Europe, 
the American contralto returns to the United States for a 
limited period next season. Her European successes have 
created for Miss Davenport great demand to be heard in 
opera, concert, radio and TV. 
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"A Superb Harpist!” 


— OLIN DOWNES,N. Y. Times 


“The Master of his instrument.” 
— MILES KASTENDIECK, N. Y. Jour.-Amer. 


“One of the finest harpists 
in the world.” = — time macazine 


“KMirst-rate!” 


— HARRIET JOHNSON, N. Y. Post 


e by] 
“Beautiful! 
— LOUIS BIANCOLLI, N. Y. World Tele.-& Sun 


Mr. Zabaleta's recital 
programs will include works 
composed for harp by 
Beethoven, Bach, Handel 
and Faure. 

In his orchestral 

repertoire are compositions 
written for the harpist 

by. Milhaud, Villa-Lobos, 
and Damase as well as 
works by Gliere, 

Debussy, Saint-Saens, 


and Pierne. 


“Not only does Zabaleta seem 
to achieve the impossible as re- 
gards agility, but also his range 
of tone colour has to be heard 
to be believed.” 


The Times, London 


“DAVID W. RUBIN ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y.—CIRCLE 7-3841— CABLE: RUBINARTS, NEW YORK 


February 15, 1956 








HELEN GEORGE 


Soprano 





“A WONDROUS NEW MIMI... A STAR WAS BORN. 


2° 


She sings beautifully and with deep understanding. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star 


oe 
Outstanding Orchestral Appearances 1955-56 
a fd tig Gl Sch ss tm i 4 evince Ezra Rachlin 
a . .- Massimo Freccia and 
Peter Herman Adler 
I sa Sob de eo ip ie 0th ts ka ete Thor Johnson 
I ah sa ale & nib 9 hea Hans Schwieger 
la ip Salat de ok Se ost alc. Antal Dorati 
OKLAHOMA CITY ....... Rediaicesael Guy Fraser Harrison 
EE h Aibed eke eee 4 + aa William Steinberg 
eee er Vladimir Golschmann 
é 


Opera, Recital, Symphony, Radio, Television 
Coast to Coast 1956-57 Now Booking 
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The Finest in Musie--- 

Distinguished Artists and Attractions 
Available 1956-1957 

For the pleasure of your audiences 
HELEN GEORGE, Soprano 


“A soprano we have been waiting for.” Detroit Times 


MARGARET HARSHAW, Soprano (Metropolitan Opera) 


“Thrilling to hear.” New York Times 


MARIA STADER, Soprano 


“The miracle of Singing.” Amsterdam Nieuwsblad 


MARY DAVENPORT, Contralto (Zurich Municipal Opera) 
“Her fine voice is at once brilliant, warm and evenly scaled,” 


New York Herald Tribune 


LOREN DRISCOLL, Tenor 


“A voice to remember.” /ndianapolis Times 


*“RAMON VINAY, Tenor (Metropolitan Opera) 
“The greatest Otello.” New York Herald Tribune 


*GIORGIO TOZZI, Bass (Metropolitan Opera) 


“Rich, fluent and massive bass voice.” Los Angeles Examiner 


FREDELL LACK, Violinist 


“A wonderful young violinist.” New York Herald Tribune 


ZVI ZEITLIN, Violinist 


“His fiddle sang with irresistible ardor.” New York Times 


BERNARD GREENHOUSE, ’Cellist 
“A great ’cellist.” New York Herald Tribune 


ANIA DORFMANN, Pianist 


“Deeply sincere and completely unassuming.” New York Times 


GRANT JOHANNESEN, Pianist 
“The biggest piano talent since William Kapell.” Cincinnati 
Enquirer 


EDEN AND WOLKOWISKY, Duo Pianists 


“Blessed by a communion of musical feeling.” Kansas City Star 


NICANOR ZABALETA, Harpist 


“A complete master of his instrument.” Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


THE CLAREMONT STRING QUARTET 


“The power to penetrate deeply.” New York Times 


THE KROLL STRING QUARTET 


“Beethoven received his due.”” New York Times 


THE NEW YORK PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA 


“One of the City’s outstanding musical assets.” New York Times 


LES HARMONISTES DE PARIS 
Male quartet with piano from the Paris Opera Comique 
“The very best and most entertaining vocal ensemble.” Paris Figaro 


*By special arrangement. 
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THE CLAREMONT STRING QUARTET 


MARC GOTTLIEB, violin WILLIAM SCHOEN, viola 
VLADIMIR WEISMAN, violin IRVING KLEIN, ‘cello 





“Playing with warmth, cooperative perfection and real 





artistry of expression made the music sing from the 











‘ heart.” 
pra) K CLEVELAND NEWS 
: “A young group that has gone far. Beautifully balanced, 
' well integrated. and vibrantly alive.” 
BALTIMORE SUN 
era) 
aled.” “Fine balance and teamwork, a vigorous style of thei: 
own. They are a welcome addition to what one feared 
was a vanishing musical species.” 
N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM & SUN 
“Intentness and a devotion to a common musical aim.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNI 
1956-57 TOUR NOW BOOKING 
“THE POWER TO PENETRATE DEEPLY INTO A COMPOSER’S THOUGHTS.” —New York Times 
7 SPeINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. y.—CIrcxé 7-3841— CABLE: RUBINARTS, NEW YORK 
FIRST NORTH AMERICAN TOUR IN COOPERATION WITH THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
4 LES HARMONIS i ES DE I ARIS 
innati 
From the Paris Opéra Comique 
tar CONTINENTAL FAVORITES 
OF VOCAL GAIETY 
tte 
“A true revelation, they conquered the public by the 
i quality of their voices which evoke memories of the best 
} Russian male ensembles.” 
| PARIS FIGARO 
Times “An enormous success . . . incomparable.” 
MILANO IL CORRIERI 
Figaro j 
Unique Programs of Ballads 
Also Arias & Ensembles from Opera and Operetta 
Pathe Records 
Pts epeakedveu bee AVAILABLE FEBRUARY THROUGH MARCH 1957...................2044. 
RICA Februcry 15, 1956 175 
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ARCHIVE e « e a monumental survey of music history 


By Ronactp Eyer 


TRULY monumental achieve- 
A ment in the realm of modern 
oh recording is the Archive Pro- 
duction series made by Deutsche 
Grammophon Gesellschaft, released 
in this country by Decca. The Ger- 
man firm set out several years ago to 
produce a comprehensive and defi- 
nitive library of western music from 
Gregorian chant to 1800. The objec- 
tive was to record still-vital master- 
pieces of this early music “in”, to 
quote the preface, “their complete 
and authentic form, based on _ the 
original versions, performed faith- 
fully to the original style using his- 
torical instruments in ‘living’ inter- 
pretations by highly qualified special- 
ist performers and in recordings of 
the highest standard using the latest 
technical developments”. 

These collective aims have been 
realized with remarkable uniformity. 
The performers, though not always 
artists of world-wide reputation, are 
first-rate musicians. Most of the old 
instruments used are lovely examples 
of the craft that created them, and 
the recordings themselves, though 
some were mastered as long ago as 
1947, are of a very high quality, 
meriting three, and occasionally four, 
stars in Musical America’s rating 
scale. 


Twelve Periods 


The archive is divided into 12 re- 
search periods which are divided, in 
turn, into as many as 13 sub-divi- 
sions. Records released to date, num- 
bering 24, encompass all of the re- 
search periods but only a few of 
the sub-divisions of each. The most 
extensive release so far is that of the 
complete organ works of Bach which 
forms one sub-division under an en- 
tire research period devoted to that 
composer. This gives some idea of 
the scope of the archive. 

The first period presents the Gre- 
gorian chant (Easter Sunday mass) in 
the beautifully clear voices of the 
choir of monks at the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron, re- 
corded in the abbey. The Office and 
the Office for the Dead will come 
along later. Next, in the Central 
Middle Ages period, trouveres and 
their kind are represented by Adam 
de la Halle’s “Le jeu de Robin et 
Marion” sung by alto, two tenors and 
bass, aided by drum and recorder. 
Minstrelsy is represented by 17 anon- 
ymous dances for discant and tenor 
violins, lute and recorders and 13 
rondeaux by de la Halle. 

Two records depict the Early 
Renaissance, one devoted to five 
sacred songs by the Netherlander 
Dufay, the other to vocal and instru- 
mental pieces from the Squarcialupi 
Codex by such Florentine masters as 
Landino and da Cascia. For the High 
Renaissance, we move to England for 
nine songs by Campion, four by 
Morley and two by Dowland, all 
sung with clarity and an evocative 
sense of their Elizabethan character 
by the tenor, Rene Soames. Sensitive 
lute and viola da gamba accompani- 
ments are provided, respectively, by 
Walter Gerwig and Johannes Koch. 


Monteverdi, Carissimi 


Monteverdi and Carissimi reveal 
the art of the Italian Seicento (17th 
century) in opera and oratorio. Caris- 
simi’s oratorio, “Jephte”, is per- 
formed by tenor and soprano soloists, 
instruments and chorus. From Monte- 
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verdi there is the “Lament of 
Arianna” from his opera, “Arianna” 
(more successful in its time that his 
first opera, “Orfeo”) and an example 
of “old” style polyphony, “Sonata 
sopra Sancta Maria”. Of particular 
antiquarian interest in the latter is 
the instrumentation which includes 
(in addition to two violins of pre- 
Cremona type; alto, tenor and bass 
trombones; viola da gamba, and 
organ) two cornetti, quaint fore-run- 
ners of the modern cornet and uni- 
versally popular in their time, which 
were made of wood, leather and 
metal, with six or more finger holes 
and shallow wood or ivory cup 
mouthpieces. The tone curiously sim- 
ulates, at times, the human voice. 
The cornetti used here are copies 
made from plans prepared by the 
Berlin Museum of Musical Research. 


Seventeenth-Century Germany 


Turning to manifestations of the 
baroque in 17th-century Germany, 
there is so far one example—Hein- 
rich Schutz’s “Musicalische Exequien”, 
a kind of Protestant requiem, or 
funeral music, long popular in Ger- 
many. This is excellently performed 
by a Munich group of mixed solo- 
ists, choir and continuo. 

Western Europe from 1650 to 1750 
is solely illustrated thus far by 15 
fantasias for strings, an extraordi- 
narily imaginative and historically im- 
portant set of pieces for the gamba 
family—treble, tenor and bass. The 
playing is expert. 

Moving on to the Italian Sette- 
cento (18th century), the solo and 
trio sonata and music of the Neapoli- 
tan school, we encounter A. Scarlatti, 
Corelli and Ariosti. From Corelli 
there is the Sonata “La Follia” for 
violin, cello and harpsichord, and, 
from Ariosti, the “lezione” (Lesson) 
for viola d’amore and basso continuo. 
From Scarlatti is the cantata, “Su le 
sponde del Tebro” with Bernhard 
Paumgartner, conductor; Teresa 
Stich-Randall, soprano; and Helmut 
Wobisch, trumpet; and the Camerata 
Academica Orchestra of the Mozart- 
eum, Salzburg. This is music which 
begins to sound “classical” in style 
and thus more within our ken than 
what went before. It is nobly repre- 
sentative of its period and tastefully 
performed. 


Handel’s “Water Music” 


Skipping the organ works of Bach 
for the moment, we go on to a splen- 
did realization of the 20 brief kalei- 
doscopic movements of Handel’s 
“Water Music” played by the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Fritz Lehmann. 
The original outdoor atmosphere of 
these pieces and the forthrightness 





and simplicity of style demanded by 
that environment is captured here in 
a rare complete performance. 

The German pre-classics (meaning 
pre-Mannheim and pre-Mozart) are 
illustrated by three examples of the 
work of Telemann — two solo can- 
tatas and one comic cantata. Both 
of the solo cantatas are for soprano, 
the “comic” for baritone. Actually, 
all three are “comic” cantatas in the 
sense that they are on light subjects, 
such as the schoolmaster and his re- 
calcitrant pupils, and have no eccles- 
iastical connotations. They really are 
miniature operas, with one _ soloist, 
for children. 


Mannheim and Vienna 


Reaching the end of the research 
periods, “Mannheim and Vienna”, we 
have so far Mozart’s Sonata in A 
Major (K. 331) and the Concerto No. 
12 in A Major (K. 414) for piano. 
These are interesting mainly for the 
instruments used. The concerto is 
played by Heinz Scholz on the piano, 
made by Anton Walter about 1780, 
which is to be seen in the house 
where Mozart was born in Salzburg. 
The sonata is played on a restored 
piano of about the same period made 
by J. G. Fichtl, of Vienna, which 
boasts three mechanical devices for 
tonal variation—the “forte”, which 
raises the dampers for full sound: the 
“piano”, which inserts a piece of 
cloth as damper between strings and 
hammers, and the “bassoon effect”, 
a ludicrous, yet fascinating contriv- 
ance which presses a roll of parch- 
ment against the lower strings to 
produce a sharp, buzzing sound imi- 
tative of the tone of the old-fashioned 
bassoon. All three of these knee-op- 
erated gadgets are used in the sonata 
with salutary effect upon one’s im- 
pression of what Mozart’s piano 
works probably sounded like during 
his lifetime. The bassoon attachment, 
much admired in its day, for “Turkish 
music”, is great fun in the Allegretto 
“Alla Turca” of the sonata. The 
piano from Mozart’s birthplace upon 
which he is supposed to have played, 
seems more advanced mechanically, 
firmer in tone and more resonant 
than the other. 

Going back to the Bach organ 
works, forming a series of 12 record- 
ings under a research period devoted 
wholly to Bach, there are two factors 
of particular interest. The first is the 
unerring musicianship and _ brilliant 
execution of the noted organist, Hel- 
mut Walcha. The second is the two 
instruments used for the perform- 
ances. Some of the works are played 
on the Schnitger organ in the small 
village church at Cappel, others on 
the small organ of St. Jakobi, in 
Lubeck. Both are extraordinarily 
well-preserved examples of 17th cen- 
tury organ building (little tampered 
with in later years) and they prob- 
ably represent as closely as any ex- 
isting instrument the kind of organ 
upon which Bach himself performed 
and for which he wrote his music. 

The initial encounter with these 
instruments is more than a little 
shocking. The brightness of their 
sound, the clack of their ancient ac- 
tions which frequently is quite aud- 
ible, and the peculiar voicing of their 
reeds, which, according to today’s 
slick standards, would be considered 
uneven and crude, smite the ear first. 
Only minutes later does one become 
aware of the floating, ethereal beauty 





Johann Sebastian Bach 


of the flutes and the impressive au- 
thority of the great diapasons. Irrev- 
erent similitudes like “caliope”, or 
“box of whistles” come to mind, but 
they are quickly supplanted by the 
realization that we are dealing here 


with a quite different instrument from © 


the lush, romantic organ of the last 
100 years and a different concept of 
design and registration. 

The specifications of these organs 
show a preference for high-pitch 
sounds and there is strong emphasis 
on stops four-foot and less (the St. 
Jakobi organ even boasts a one-foot 
“Cor de Nuit” on the pedal). This 
makes for extraordinary clarity and 
an almost shrill brilliance of tone in 
the upper parts of polyphonic music 
for which the modern listener may 
be unprepared, particularly in the 
music of Bach. Yet it is likely that 
this was the way such music was 
played in its time since the very 
construction of the instruments seems 
to dictate it. 


Walcha’s Performances 


Eventually the snarling, uneven 
reeds and the hooting piccolos ac- 
quire a charm of their own, and one 
begins to think of 19th and early 
20th century registrations as muddy, 
supine and sentimental. The one- and 
two-foot stops, however, do become 
monotonous if used too consistently. 
Helmut Walcha is a fine organist 

obviously steeped in the traditions of 
this old music and its conveyances. 
His playing is alive and stimulating 
rhythmically, his voices are clean and 
articulate and he rarely misses a note 
despite the palpable difficulties pre- 
sented from time to time by the 
archaic mechanisms of the _ instru- 
ments. 

The only other example from the 
Bach period is three sonatas for viola 
da gamba and harpsichord which are 
masterpieces of their genre. 

One can only await further re- 
leases in the Archive Production ser- 
ies with impatience and keen antici- 
pation. No greater service to the study 
of music in performance could be 
devised than these lovingly produced 
and expertly engineered recordings. 

Promised for release in April is 
another set of records devoted to 
the same cross-section of musical 
history encompassed by the first set. 
From one to three disks will present 
music of each of the 12 research 
periods that served as a basis for the 
first set. 
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They're talking about 





“One of the memorable occasions of our life... 
One of the greatest orchestral programs we have 
heard .. . This is, so far as human beings may 
be so described, an orchestra of perfections.” 
Paul Hume, Washington Post 

and Times-Herald (Oct. 24) 


“Truly amazing, truly stupendous ... There may 
be better symphonic organizations, but it is the 
responsibility of anyone who claims to name 
them.” Day Thorpe, Washington Star (Oct. 24) 


“Great Britain has sent up a superb orchestra 

. . an ensemble that has both virtuosity and 
the subtlest teamwork. And in Herbert von 
Karajan the orchestra has a virtuoso leader 
worthy of its powers. ... If there is any orches- 
tra around here with more virtuosity, this lis- 
tener does not know where it is. It’s a privilege 
to have the Philharmonia here.” 

Howard Taubman, New York Times (Oct. 26) 


“The Philharmonia is in the champion class .. . 
(Mozart) was unadulterated joy to hear. The 
sound was enchanting. The two horns must come 
from another planet.” Paul Henry Lang, 

New York Herald Tribune (Oct. 26) 


“The most brilliant orchestra in the world.” 
Miles Kastendieck, 
New York Journal-American (Oct. 26) 


“(2nd concert at Carnegie Hall) ... Brilliant and 
versatile, this orchestra can do anything ...must 
be a dream to work with.” 

Harold C. Schonberg, New York Times (Oct. 27) 


“In every way the event duplicated the splen- 
dors thas had been remarked in the press follow- 
ing the orchestra’s initial appearance. . . . Mr. 
von Karajan is an extraordinary conductor .. .” 
Jay S. Harrison, 

New York Herald Tribune (Oct. 27) 


“(3rd concert at Carnegie Hall) .... Headline: 
PHILHARMONIA FLAWLESS.” 

Louis Biancolli, 

New York World-Telegram and Sun (Oct. 29) 


“During the past couple of seasons, New York 
concertgoers have been privileged to hear a 
number of fine European symphony orchestras 
... None of them, however, has made an impres- 
sion on me quite comparable to that created by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra of London.” 
Winthrop Sargeant, The New Yorker (Nov. 5) 


“A brilliant and beautiful orchestra with the wis- 
dom to choose Karajan as its favorite conductor. 
Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune (Nov. 7) 


“By far the finest orchestra Europe has sent here 
so far, London’s Philharmonia twice enchanted 
capacity audiences this weekend at Orchestra 
Hall.” Roger Dettmer, Chicago American(Nov.7) 


“Something at which to marvel.” 
Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun-Times (Nov. 7) 


“Magnificently endowed with musical artists of 
the highest rank.” 


J. Dorsey Callaghan, Detroit Free Press(Nov.11) 


“Sent the house into a state of delighted ecstasy 
with stamping, cheering and clapping.” 
Hugh Thomson, Toronto Daily Star (Nov. 12) 


“Superb. A magnificent concert that had the old 
Academy of Music in a hubbub of enthusiasm 
and excitement.” Max de Schauensee, 

Philadelphia Bulletin (Nov. 16) 


“Clearly one of the ranking orchestras of the 
world.” Rudolph Elie, Boston Herald (Nov. 20) 


“Assuredly one of the great orchestras of the 
world.” Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe (Nov. 20) 


“Among the five great orchestras of the world. 
It combines the best qualities of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra.” Harold Rogers, 

Christian Science Monitor (Nov. 21) 
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Symphony No. 1 in C major 
“Egmont” and “Leonore” No. 3 
Overtures 


Angel 35097 


Symphony No. 2 in D major 
“Coriolanus” Overture 
Angel 35196 


Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 
in E flat major 
Angel 35000 


Symphony No. 4 in B flat major 
and “Ah Perfido!” sung by 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 

Angel 35203 


Symphony No. 5 in C minor 
and “Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin” 


sung by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
Angel 35231 


Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) in F major 
Angel 35080 


Symphony No. 7 in A major 
Angel 35005 


Symphony No. 8 in F major 
Symphony No.9 in D minor 
Soloists: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Marga Hoffgen, Ernst Hafliger, 
Otto Edelmann 

Chorus: Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna 

Angel Album 3544 B (35301-2) 
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Angel 35142 


DEBUSSY and RAVEL 


La Mer 
Angel 35081 


Rapsodie Espagnole 


MOZART 


Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
Sinfonia Concertante in 
E flat major (K. 297 b) 
Angel 35098 


Four Horn Concertos 
with Dennis Brain, Soloist 
Angel 35092 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony No. 4 in A minor 
and Tapiola 
Angel 35082 


Symphony No. 5 in E flat major 
and Finlandia 
Angel 35002 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty Suites 
Angel 35006 


Nutcracker Suite 
(Handel-Harty Water Music, 2nd side) 
Angel 35004 


Symphony No. 4 in F minor 
Angel 35099 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor 
Angel 35055 
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Opera Intermezzi 

Cavalleria Rusticana * Pagliacci ° 
Tales of Hoffmann (Barcarole) + 
Hary Janos * Manon Lescaut * 
Carmen * Thais (Meditation) 
Khovantchina * Goyescas * Traviata ° 
L’Amico Fritz 

Angel 35207 


Philharmonia Pop Concert 

Skaters Waltz (Waldteufel) + 
(Johann Strauss, Father and Son) 
Radetzky March * Tritsch-Tratsch 
Polkas * Thunder and Lightning Polka « 
Espana and Joyeuse Marche (Chabrier) 
Light Cavalry Overture (Von Suppé) * 
Polka from Schwanda (Weinberger) * 
Orpheus in the Underworld Overture 
(Offenbach) 

Angel 35327 


Ballet Music from The Operas 
Dance of the Hours (La Gioconda) « 
Venusberg Music (Tannhauser) + 
Ballet Music (Aida) * Dance of the 
Persian Slaves (Khovantchina) 
Polovtsian Dances (Prince Igor) 
Angel 35307 
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Mozart: “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
with Schwarzkopf, Merriman, Otto, 
Simoneau, Panerai, Bruscantini 


Angel Album 3522 C/L 


Humperdinck: “Hansel and Gretel” 
with Schwarzkopf and Griimmer 
Angel Album 3506 B/L 


Johann Strauss: “Fledermaus” 
with Schwarzkopf, Streich, Gedda, 
Krebs, Christ, Kunz, Dénch 

Angel Album 3539 B/L 

Richard Strauss: 

“Ariadne auf Naxos” 

with Schwarzkopf, Seefried, 
Streich, Schock 

Angel Album 3532 C/L 


All Angel Records available in 
The Standard Package 
“For the music lover on a budget"’ 


Angel Records, Electric & Musical Industries (U.S.) Limited, 38 W. 48 St., New York 36, Dario Soria, Pres. 
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Rudolf’s *“Giovanni” 


Mozart: “Don Giovanni”. Giuseppe 
Taddei (Don Giovanni), Maria 
Curtis Verna (Donna Anna), An- 
tonio Zerbini (The Commandant), 
Cesare Valletti (Don Ottavio), 
Carla Gavazzi (Donna Elvira), Elda 
Ribetti (Zerlina), Italo Tajo (Lepo- 
rello), Vito Susca (Masetto). Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Radiotele- 
visione Italiana, Turin, and Cetra 
Chorus, Max Rudolf conducting. 
(Cetra 50184-50186, $14.94) 

* 


Meticulous detail, excellent ensem- 
ble, and finish of style are the out- 
standing qualities of the Cetra re- 
cording of “Don Giovanni”. The 
orchestra plays beautifully under Mr. 
Rudolf and the singers all give ani- 
mated and well-co-ordinated perform- 
ances. Although it never rises to great 
heights of inspiration or bravura, this 
performance was obviously carefully 
prepared and well recorded. 

Mr. Taddei is an admirable Don 
Giovanni. He has the weight of voice 
and temperamental fire to make this 
lover of wine and women a vivid 
character. My only complaint is that 
in certain arias (notably “La ci darem 
la mano” and “Deh vieni alla fines- 
tra”) he whittles down his voice to a 
point where it takes on a curiously 
hollow and colorless quality, possibly 
to achieve greater flexibility and 
intimacy of emotional effect. He 
might better have sacrificed suavity 
to a more natural and satisfying sol- 
idity and warmth. But elsewhere, as 
in the “Finch’ han dal vino” and 
“Meta di voi qua vadano”, he is 
superb. Like Mr. Tajo and the others, 
he performs the recitative with exem- 
plary clarity and dramatic projection. 

Miss Verna has the same troubles 
with “Or sai chi Il’ onore” and “Non 
mi dir” that most sopranos have had 
with those divinely beautiful and 
fiendishly difficult arias. But if her 
voice is not always lustrous in quality 
and impeccably secure, it has the 
needed power and she is always in 
control. Least impressive of the ladies 
is Miss Gavazzi, yet she deserves 
credit for a dramatically vivid per- 
formance, even though her voice is 
sometimes harsh and unsteady in the 
most virtuosic passages. Miss Ribetti 
executes the lovely detail of the role 
of Zerlina deftly, albeit her voice is 
not ravishing in quality in such ex- 
quisite arias as “Vedrai, carino” 

Unqualified praise should g0 to 
Mr. Tajo. This is a masterly Lepo- 
rello in every respect. Mr. Valletti’s 


fine-spun performances of “Dalla sua 
pace” and “Il mio tesoro” are well- 
known to Metropolitan Opera audi- 
ences, as is Mr. Tajo’s artistry. Mr. 
Zerbini has the depth and volume of 
voice to make the Commandant’s 
awesome challenge effective and Mr. 
Susca is an amusingly clodhopperish 
if vocally somewhat heavy Masetto. 
m. &. 





Three Opera Singers 


Cimarosa: “Il Maestro di Cap- 

pella”. Opera arias. Fernando Co- 

rena, bass. Orchestra dei Pomeriggi 

Musicali di Milano, Bruno Ama- 

ducci conducting. Orchestre de la 

Suisse Romande, Alberto Erede 

and Peter Maag conducting. (Lon- 

don LL 1334, $3.98) 

xk 

Cimarosa’s little intermezzo “Il 
Maestro di Cappella”, for bass and 
orchestra, is a wonderfully witty por- 
trait of a conductor leading an or- 
chestra rehearsal. Mr. Corena’s per- 
formance is ideal, and it is no wonder 
that when it was first released two 
years ago on a ten-inch record, the 
latter was awarded a Grand Prix du 
Disque in Paris in 1955. 

The work is here available on a 
12-inch disk, together with the follow- 
ing arias: “Udite, udite o  rustici” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore”, “Ah! Un 
foco insolito” from “Don Pasquale”, 
“Ah! un dottor” from “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia”, “Il mio piano e preparato” 
from “La Gazza Ladra”, “Donne 
mie, la fate a tanti” from “Cosi fan 
tutte”, “Madamina, il catalogo” and 
“Ah! Pieta, Signori miei” from “Don 
Giovanni”. With his excellent voice, 
perfect diction, and tasteful sense of 
comedy, Mr. Corena shows here why 
he is so highly regarded as a basso- 
buffo today at such opera houses as 
La Scala and the Metropolitan. 

—R. A. E. 


Opera arias. Richard Tucker, tenor. 

Columbia Symphony, Fausto Cleva 

conducting. (Columbia ML 5062, 

$4.98) 

xk 

Opera arias, Vol. 2. Mario Del 

Monaco, tenor. Italian orchestras 

conducted by Alberto Erede and 

Franco Ghione. (London LL 1244, 

$3.98) 

xk 

Mr. Tucker's artistry and beauty of 
voice are consistently in evidence on 
his disk, and it is a pleasure to hear 
him in anything he sings, whether 
it is the Barcarolle from “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” or “Ah, fuyez, douce 
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image” from “Manon”. The reper- 
toire includes one novelty, “Apri la 
tua finestra” from Mascagni’s “Iris”, 
and one near-novelty, “Quando le 
sere al placido” from Verdi’s “Luisa 
Miller”. Other arias are “Donna non 
vidi mai” from “Manon Lescaut”, 
“Ingemisco tamquam reus” from 
Verdi's “Requiem” , “Un di all az- 
zurro spazio” from “Andrea Chenier”, 
“Ah! si ben mio” and “Di quella 
pira!” from “Il Trovatore”. 

Mr. Del Monaco is heard in re- 
cordings of arias that are lifted from 
complete opera albums, as well as in 
previously unrecorded items. The 
qualities that make the tenor’s voice 
so thrilling are also those that seem 
to make it less malleable than one 
would like. Mr. Del Monaco sings 
with variable stylistic finish, but is 
wholly excellent in the “Brindisi” 
and “Addio alla madre” from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”. The tenor also sings 
the “Luisa Miller” aria that Mr. 
Tucker does, plus “Ch’ella mi creda 
lontano” from “La Fanciulla del 
West”, “No! pazzo son, guardate” 
from “Manon Lescaut”, “Non pian- 
gere, Liu” from ‘ ‘Turandot”, “Celeste 
Aida”: from “Aida”, “Recondita ar- 
monia” and “E lucevan le stelle” 
from “Tosca”, “Ah! la paterna mano” 
from “Macbeth”, “De’ miei bollenti 
spiriti” from “La Traviata”, and 
“Vesti la giubba” and “No! !Pagliac- 
cio non son” from “Pagliacci”. 

—R. A. E. 


Lieder and Duets 


Schubert: Lieder. Lucretia West, 

mezzo-soprano. Leo Taubmann, 

piano. (Westminster WN _ 18090, 

$4.98) 

xk 

For this recording of Schubert 
lieder Miss West has chosen “An die 
Musik”, “Dem Unendlichen”, “Wan- 
derers Nachtlied”, “Seligkeit”, “Die 
Liebe hat gelogen”, “Rastlose Liebe”, 
“Der Tod und das Maedchen”, 
“Wiegenlied”, ‘‘Schlummerlied’’, 
‘‘Fischerweise’’, “Im Abendrot”, 
“Nacht und Traeume”, “Der Geister- 
tanz”, “Widerschein”, and “Wehmut”. 
Taken as a whole, this disk is a very 
admirable one, revealing the mezzo- 
soprano to be a gifted interpreter 
and the possessor of a warm, rich 
voice. If a few of the songs suffer 
from a lack of tonal variety, one 
can point out an abundance of colors 
in such songs as “Death and the 
Maiden” and “Wiegenlied”. Miss 
West is definitely an artist to watch. 
Leo Taubmann provides the excellent 
accompaniments. —F. M., Jr. 


Schubert: “Die Schoene Muellerin”; 
“Winterreise”. Inez Matthews, 
mezzo-soprano; Lowell Farr, piano. 
(Period SPL 713-714, $9.96) 
Kn 


Schubert: “Schwanengesang”. Bee- 

thoven: “Gellert” Lieder, Op. 48. 

Inez Matthews, mezzo-soprano; 

Lowell Farr, piano. (Period SPL 

717, $4.98) 

ake 

Miss Matthews and Mr. Farr col- 
laborate on clean, direct versions of 
these cycles and songs. The diction is 
excellent, the phrasing accurate, and 
Miss Matthews’ voice has richness, 
body, and warmth. If the perform- 
ances of the Schubert songs add 
nothing to the music, they do allow 
the composer to speak for himself, 


with fine results since the songs are 
among the greatest ever written. The 
two artists’ straightforward style 
proves more effective in the psycho- 
logically less complex but still beauti- 
ful Beethoven songs. —R. A. E. 


A Recital of Duets by Monteverdi, 
Carissimi, and Dvorak. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Irmgard See- 
fried, sopranos; Gerald Moore, 
piano. (Angel 35290, $4.98) 

kik 


This enchanting and unusual album 
of unfamiliar masterpieces is some- 
thing that no lover of beautiful music 
and of beautiful singing should miss. 
The two illustrious sopranos sing four 
works by Monteverdi; four by Caris- 
simi (one in abbreviated form); and 
the marvelously fresh and _ inspired 
Moravian Duets of Dvorak, which 
won the enthusiastic admiration of 
Brahms, who saw to it that they were 

published in Germany. The singing 
is a model of purity in the old Ital- 
ian music and the Dvorak is a drama 
of folk life in miniature. Mr. Moore’s 
accompaniments are, as one would 
expect, exquisitely sensitive and im- 
peccable in stylistic feeling. —R. S. 


Czech Jewels 


Dvorak: “Slavonic Dances”, Op. 46 

and Op. 72. Tchaikovsky: “Romeo 

and Juliet”. Vienna Philharmonic, 

Rafael Kubelik conducting. (Lon- 

don LL 1283/4, $7.96) 

kkk 

Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dances” are 
among the most nearly perfect jewels 
of the Czech composer’s output. 
Hearing the cycle as a whole (Op. 46 
was completed in 1878 and Op. 72 
about eight years later, and both 
were originally written as _ piano 
duets), one can catch a glimpse of 
Dvorak’s growth. The early set sings 
with youthful joyfulness, but the 
second set is more mellow and the 
sadness more poignant. This record- 
ing is of the highest caliber—sonic- 
ally, the performance of the orches- 
tra, and Mr. Kubelik’s reading. But 
why is it necessary to devote the 
fourth side to another recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet”? 
And this performance is only com- 
petent. —F. M., Jr. 


Pennario’s “Pictures” 


Mussorgsky: “Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition”. Tchaikovsky: Six pieces. 
Leonard Pennario, piano. (Capitol 
P 8323, $4.98) 

Kk 


Mr. Pennario’s sharply-etched, tech- 
nically adroit performance of the 
Mussorgsky, previously issued on a 
ten-inch record, is here released on 
one side of a 12-inch record, com- 
panioned by some Tchaikovsky mor- 
ceaux. The latter sound somewhat 
pale beside the Mussorgsky, but have 
enough charm of their own to make 
them viable. “Humoresque”, Op. 10, 
No. 2; “Romance”, Op. 5; and 
“Troika en Traineau” are quite well 
known. The wistful “Autumn Song” 
is played with an utterly beautiful 
tone by Mr. Pennario; “Numka” is 
a highly interesting fantasia on a 
folk tune; “Scherzo Humoristique”, 
an effective bravura piece. In all 
cases, the performances are sympa- 
thetic and unusually persuasive. 

—R. A. E. 
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“Venetian Amateur” 


Aibinoni: 12 Concerti a cinque, 
Op. 9 (4 Concertos for Violin, 4 
Concertos for Oboe, 4 Concertos 
for 2 Oboes). Cesare Ferraresi, 
violin; Michele Visai and Fioren- 
tino Milanesi, oboes; Italian Bar- 
ogue Ensemble, Vittorio Negri 
Bryks conducting. (Vox DL 193, 
De Luxe Album, $19.95) 

xxx 

This beautiful album of master- 
pieces, issued in a de luxe edition, is 
a model of thoroughness and good 
taste. Mr. Bryks was _ Bernhard 
Paumgartner’s assistant at the Mo- 
zarteum in Salzburg and he _ has 
edited many manuscripts of Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque music. His 
scholarship has ensured correctness of 
style in these Albinoni performances, 
but he does not (thank God) conduct 
like a musicologist. On the contrary, 
he obtains the maximum of spon- 
taneity and liveliness from his musi- 
cians, within the framework of the 
style. 

Not only is the ensemble first-rate, 
but the soloists are distinguished 
artists. Mr. Ferraresi’s tone is lumi- 
nous and his phrasing impeccable. 
There is not a trace of that sticky, 
excessive vibrato which is ruinous to 
Baroque and Classic violin music. 
(Sometimes I wish that Leopold Auer 
had never been born). Mr. Visai and 
Mr. Milanesi exhibit the same refine- 
ment in their oboe playing. Italian 
oboists have a leaning towards a 
heavy vibrato from which they hap- 
pily abstain. 

Vox is to be commended for com- 
missioning Remo Giazotto, whose 
“Tomaso Albinoni, musico di violino 
dilettante veneto” (Milan, 1945) is a 
definitive monograph, to write the 
album notes. Mr. Giazotto sets this 
music in historical and esthetic per- 
spective and with the aid of copious 
musical examples guides the listener 
through each concerto. His hand- 
somely illustrated booklet is a treas- 
ure in itself; and the cover of the 
album is enhanced by a charming en- 
graving. But most important of all 
is the glorious music. Today it seems 
doubly ironic that Albinoni at the 
beginning of his career called him- 
self a “Venetian violin music ama- 
teur” (probably for social rather than 
artistic reasons). We need a few more 
such “amateurs”! —R. S. 


Sacred—and Secular 


Mozart: Mass in C minor (K. 427). 
Stich - Randall, Rossl - Majdan, 
Kmentt, and Raninger, soloists; 
Vienna Symphony and _ Vienna 
Chamber Choir, Rudolf Moralt 
contuating. (Epic SC 6009, $9.96) 


_One of the most remarkable re- 
ligious works in the larger forms is 
this C minor Mass of Mozart. The 
composer himself conducted the first 
performance of it in the Salzburg 
Cathedral in 1783 (with his new wife, 
Constanze, as the soprano soloist) 
although, so far as we know, it was 
incomplete then as it is now. The 


kkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and separa- 
tion of sounds, no dis- 
tortion, minimum surface 
or tape noise. 


kkk Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. 
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“Credo”, from the “Et incarnatus est” 

on, is missing as are the “Sanctus” 
and the “Agnus Dei”. In 20th-century 
performances it usually is given in a 
“completed” form devised by the 
composer Alois Schmitt and the musi- 
cologist Ernst Lewicki from seven 
different masses and sacred motets 
of Mozart in what has been described 
by some commentators as a “patch- 
work”. 

For the present Mozart Jubilee 
Edition, we have the version of the 
director of the edition, Bernhard 
Paumgartner of the Mozarteum, who 
perhaps has done a better job, or at 
least a simpler and better unified one, 
by supplying the missing sections en- 
tirely from one other work — the 
“Missa Longa” in C Major (K. 262). 
He follows Schmitt in repeating the 
music of the “Kyrie” and “Christe” 
for the text of the “Agnus” and the 
“Dona”. 

The remarkable thing about the 
work, however, is not its truncated 
condition, but the nature of the music. 
If Verdi's “Requiem” has been re- 
ferred to on occasion as “theatrical”, 
one wonders what higher powered 
secular description could be applied 
to this work. In sharp contrast to 
choral sections of a grandeur and 
gravity comparable only to the most 
sublime moments in Bach and with 
contrapuntal writing of the most 
masterful variety, there are solo pas- 
sages that could be transported intact 
(with a change of text, of course) to 
the stage of the opera house. The 
solo soprano’s florid “Christe” leaps 
two octaves to a high A flat at one 
point; the mezzo-soprano’s “Lauda- 
mus te” is a bravura aria with an 
actual coloratura cadenza (complete 
with woodwind obbligato) and the 
“Domine Deus” finds the two so- 
pranos vying for B-flats in a duet 
straight out of 18th-century opera. 
Sparklets in the gowns of the women 
and chic knee-breeches for the men 
would not be out of place for per- 
formers in this dramatic offering. 

Peculiarities such as these have 
proved shocking to some who hold 
orthodox views about liturgical 
music. It must be understood, of 
course, that this really is not liturgical 
music at all in the usual sense. It 
was a musical sophistication of the 
time of Mozart, and as far back as 
Bach, that the mass was merely a 
point of departure for the composer 
to create a grand musical edifice, 
utilizing soloists, chorus, and orches- 
tra, far too elaborate and lengthy to 
be of practical use in any actual 
church service, yet providing the 
framework for a magnum opus that 
would have the spaciousness and the 
expressive scope otherwise reserved 
for opera and oratorio. Few of the 
great masses are suitable for eccle- 
siastical purposes, but in so far as 
the mass as a skeletal form inspired 
such flights of genius as it did for 
Mozart in this unfinished work, cer- 
tain excesses along secular lines cer- 
tainly are graciously (and gratefully) 
to be received. 

The American soprano, Theresa 
Stich-Randall, gives a brilliant per- 


kk = Average. 


* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 








Hornberger 


Bernhard Paumgartner, director of 


Epic’s Mozart recordings (see 
col. 1) 

formance of her exhaustingly difficult 
music. Not always so secure, but 
equally effective in her crucial mo- 
ments, is the mezzo, Hildegard Rossl- 
Majdan. The tenor, Waldemar 
Kmentt, is adequate, though a bit 
heavy of voice. The small part of the 
baritone, Walter Raninger, is con- 
fined to the transcendent quartet, of 
true operatic opulence, in the “Bene- 
dictus”. 

The performance throughout, 
under Mr. Moralt’s direction, is of 
high musical and dramatic quality. 
It is regrettable that a little more 
care could not have been taken in the 
engineering so that balances would 
have been better and less distortion 
tolerated. —R. E. 


Fervent and Nostalgic 


Chausson: “Poeme”; Saint-Saens: 
Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso. David Oistrakh, violinist; 
Boston Symphony, Charles Munch 
conducting. Berlioz: Excerpts from 
“Romeo and Juliet”. Boston Sym- 


phony, Mr. Munch _ conducting. 
(Victor LM 1988, $3.98) 
kk 


The record public here can savor 
the art of the distinguished Russian 
violinist in two of the most familiar 
and well-beloved violin pieces of the 
late Romantic period. All the senti- 
ment, by turns fervent and nostalgic, 
of Chausson’s famous “Poeme” is 
captured in Oistrakh’s patrician style 
where mawkish bravura has no place. 
The brilliant Saint-Saens favorite is, 
of course, a perfect vehicle for dis- 
play of the violinist’s prodigious tech- 
nical skill — the phenomenal finger- 
board dexterity, the poetry and con- 
trol of sonority of the bow-arm. Yet 
again it is the style of the man, his 
honesty and good judgment in the 
performance of highly emotional 
music that set him apart from the 
ordinary practitioner who cannot re- 
sist underlining the cliches. 

There are not too many recordings 
of Berlioz’s “Romeo and _ Juliet” 
music about, and Mr. Munch and the 
Bostonians give a performance which 
is clean, sympathetic and just dra- 
matic enough to give the right theat- 
rical flavor. —R. E. 


Modern Minstrels 


An engaging novelty for those 
seeking something worthwhile, yet off 
the beaten path, is “Marais and 
Miranda in Person”, which presents 
Josef Marais and his wife, Miranda, 
in performances of ballads of widely 
different times and places (Decca DL 
9027)kke* 

A pair of modern minstrels, this 
duo charmingly sets forth in Eng- 
lish, and with guitar accompani- 
ment, choice examples of balladry 
from the African Veld and Portu- 


guese East Africa to Kentucky and the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country, with 
numerous excursions into such areas 
as the pre-Commonwealth period in 
England, 19th-century France and 
rural Switzerland. The Maraises have 
clear, bright voices; their diction is 
excellent, and they add considerably 
to the interest of the songs with 
light, but informative, prefatory 
comments. This recording was made 
at an actual performance in Chicago 
a year ago. 


Records in Brief 


Ernest Ansermet conducts l’Orches- 
tre de la Suisse Romande in a splen- 
did performance of the complete 
score of Stravinsky’s “The Fire Bird” 
(London LL 1272)*** notable both 


. for its gorgeous tone color and wise 


choice of tempos. 

Michel Podolski, young Belgian 
lute virtuoso and musical scholar, has 
written his own notes for the album 
J. S. Bach: Works for the Lute (Per- 
iod SPL 724)*** which contains the 
Suite No. 1 in E minor; Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat major; and Suite No. 
3 in G minor. He plays with exquisite 
taste and noble eloquence. 

Besides performing beautifully, the 
Golden Age Singers in their album, 
Monteverdi and Marenzio: Madrigals 
on texts from “Il Pastor Fido” (West- 
minster WLE 105)*** provide a de- 
lightful lesson in musical history. 
Margaret Field-Hyde, director and 
member of the group of five, and 
Nigel Fortune have written notes to 
help the listener to descry the differ- 
ences between the two great madrigal 
composers. 

Artur Rubinstein plays the com- 
plete Chopin Waltzes (RCA Victor 
LM-1892)*** with the virility and 
elegance that one would expect, but 
he has played some of them more 
poetically on other occasions. None- 
theless, there is a basic artistry in 
all of these performances that out- 
weighs their occasional matter-of- 
factness. 

Walter Gieseking, always the mas- 
ter interpreter of Debussy, has re- 
corded Book II of Debussy’s Preludes 
for Angel (35249)*** thus complet- 
ing the set. His recording of Book I 
(Angel 35066) has already been 
issued, 


GREAT ARTISTS 
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PIANISTS 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 
FRIEDRICH WUEHRER 
ORAZIO FRUGONI 
INGRID HAEBLER 
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BRUCHOLLERIE 
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IVRY GITLIS 
REINHOLD BARCHET 
AARON ROSAND 
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JASCHA HORENSTEIN 
JONEL PERLEA 
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HEINRICH HOLLREISER 
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Reorganized Mexican Symphony Memorable 


By Pecey Munoz 


Mexico City. — The most excit- 
ing musical activities in Mexico dur- 
ing the 1955 season centered around 
the reorganized National Symphony. 
For the first time in its history, quality 
of musicianship rather than political 
influence determined membership and 
position within the organization. Also, 
a new plan of co-operation between 
the National Institute of Fine Arts 
and Mexico’s leading private concert 
management, the Asociacion Musi- 
cal Daniel, resulted in an imposing 
list of guest conductors and solo 
artists invited here to help make the 
past season particularly memorable 
for sy mphonic programs of extraordi- 
nary variety and excellence. 

Luis Herrera de la Fuente, former- 
ly director of the Bellas Artes Cham- 
ber Orchestra, was appointed con- 
ductor of the National Symphony, 
which now numbers 84 instrumental- 
ists chosen from among the best in 
the entire Republic. Franco Ferrari 
continued as concertmaster, and was 
personally responsible for the strik- 
ing improvements in tone and preci- 
sion in the string sections during the 
year. 


Maturing Rapidly 


Although the orchestra still needs 
more time to mature completely. as 
an ensemble, it is now well on the 

way toward taking its rightful place 
among the world’s leading symphonic 
organizations. A still more generous 
subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment, a larger number of imported 
musicians with teaching posts at the 
National Conservatory, and a better 
trained titular conductor would, of 
course, assure the orchestra’s future. 

The spring season began on March 
25 with the Mexican premiere of 
Carl Orff’s “Carmina Burana”, under 
the baton of Herrera de la Fuente. 
Guest conductors for this series in- 
cluded Josef Krips, Antal Dorati, 
Jascha Horenstein, and Thomas 
Mayer, with pianists Witold Malcu- 
zynski, Angelica Morales and Abbey 
Simon, and violinists Higinio Ruval- 
caba and Ruggiero Ricci as soloists. 
Mr. Krips was consistently effective, 
often intensely moving, and the or- 
chestra came together for the first 
time as a musical unit under his ex- 
pert baton. Dorati’s reading of the 
Bartok Concerto for Orchestra was 
no less exciting. However, neither 
Herrera de la Fuente or Jascha Hor- 
enstein were able to add much inspir- 
ation to the season. 


Thomas Mayer Conducts 


Thomas Mayer conducted the first 
performance in Mexico of Honeg- 
ger’s dramatic oratorio “Joan of Arc 
at the Stake” on June 10. The work 

was brilliantly staged by Celestino 
Gorotiza, with decor by Antonio 
Lopez Mancera and stunning chore- 
ography by Xavier Francis. Seldom 
has a concert presentation aroused so 
much general interest and critical ac- 
claim in this country. Mexico’s “first 
lady of the stage”, Maria Douglas, 
was a vibrant Joan whose voice and 
personality always dominated the 
scene. 

The inimitable Erich Kleiber 
opened the autumn season of the 
National Symphony on Sept. 9, and 
again the musicians showed them- 
selves capable of astonishing spon- 
taneity and a wide range of emo- 
tional response under the baton of a 
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first-class conductor. Mr. Kleiber’s 
tender reading of the beautiful 
“Poema Elegiaco” by Manuel M. 


Ponce left most of the audience in 
tears; his Beethoven (“Eroica”) was 
definitive. 

Other unforgettable musical ex- 
periences during Mr. Kleiber’s three 
weeks in Mexico included an exqui- 
site interpretation of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony Concertante with violinist 
Franco Ferrari, cellist Sally van den 
Berg, oboist Alberto Caroldi, and 
bassoonist Louis Salomons as impas- 
sioned soloists, and magnificent per- 
formances of two works by Richard 
Strauss, “Don Juan”, and the Suite 
from “Rosenkavalier”. After the late 
Maestro’s final appearance on_ the 
Bellas Artes podium, the orchestra 
said farewell with the traditional 
Mexican serenade, “Las Golondrinas”. 

Igor Markevitch made his long 
awaited Mexican debut on Sept. 30th, 


conducting the Tchaikovsky “Path- 
etique” and Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring” with astounding technique 


and controlled emotional force. His 
success in Mexico was in every way 


sensational. Markevitch, who con- 
ducted three programs here, was 


joined on Oct. 7 by local pianist 
Maria Teresa Rodriguez for a_per- 
formance of the Ravel Concerto in G 
major. During his stay in this coun- 
try, the Russian-born conductor also 
gave private classes, without charge, 
to the talented young director of the 
Xalapa Symphony, Luis Jimenez Cab- 
allero, who will continue his studies 
under Markevitch this coming sum- 
mer as a scholarship student at Salz- 
burg. The apprenticeship system for 
young conductors has been notice- 
ably lacking here up until now. 
Shostakovich’s Tenth 

The last three concerts of the sea- 
son were directed by Herrera de la 
Fuente, whose only distinguished per- 
formance was the local premiere of 
Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony on 
Nov. 4. Franco Ferrari succeeded in 
making thrilling music out of the 
Paganini-Wilhelmj Violin Concerto 
on Oct. 30, and Stella Contreras was 
an adequate soloist in the Brahms 
First Piano Concerto on Nov. 4. 

One of the most thrilling musical 
performances of the entire year oc- 
curred in Guanajuato on Oct. 30, when 
29-year-old Luis Berber made _ his 
conducting debut before the local 
orchestra, the Boys Choir and adult 
choruses from Morelia, and four out- 
standing Mexican vocal soloists. Mr. 
Berber, a pupil of Romano Picutti 
who founded the famous “Ninos Can- 
tores de Morelia” (Singing Boys of 
Mexico), gave inspired interpretations 
of the Mozart Requiem and 40th 
Symphony, and a new cantata for 
boys choir and orchestra, “El Azo- 
tador”, by the German-American 
composer Gerhardt Muench. Both 
choir and orchestra produced incred- 
able sonorities under Berber’s confi- 
dent baton. Mr. Muench’s cantata, a 
wonderfully imaginative score com- 
bining modern atonal techniques with 
an unexpected soaring lyricism, was 
greeted with a wild ovation. Boy 
singers Gustavo Corona, soprano, and 
Javier Rodriguez, contralto, were 
perfect as soloist in the Mozart Re- 
quiem. 

Mexico City played host during 
1955 to a number of outstanding en- 
semble attractions of international re- 
nown. The I Musici Chamber Or- 
chestra arrived in February, followed 





Mexican dancers in the Card Game 


Xavier Francis from 
“Joan at the Stake” 


ballet by 
Honegger’s 


by the Ximenez-Vargas Ballet Es- 
panol in March, and the Katherine 
Dunham Dance Company which per- 
formed here during June and July at 
the Teatro Lirico. Fiery gypsy dancer 
Carmen Amaya and her company 
also drew full houses at the Teatro 
Fabregas in June. 

Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” also 
had a triumphant run in Mexico City 
during the month of October. May 
A.N.1T.A. continue to send such im- 
pressive offerings to Latin America 
where there is still considerable doubt 
as to the cultural maturity of the 
United States. 

The short grand opera season pre- 
sented in the Fall by the National 
Institute of Fine Arts was much less 
satisfying. Victoria de los Angeles 
sang the soprano roles with ravishing 
vocal flexibility but a lack of thea- 
tricality in all four operas—“Manon”, 
“Faust”, “La Boheme”, and “Madama 
Butterfly”. 

Other imported singers were tenor 
Giuseppe Campora, always a pleas- 
ure to hear; baritone Cesare Bardelli, 
and basses Jerome Hines and Norman 
Treigle. Conductors included Martin 
Rich of the Metropolitan Opera 


Association, who did nothing to en- 
thuse his singers; Guido Picco, ind 
Humberto Mugnai. Mr. Hines’ F:ust 
was the outstanding performance of 
the season. 

Pianist Gyorgy Sandor was the 
first recitalist of the year on Feb. 11 
at the Palace of Fine Arts. Solomon 
played on Feb. 15 and 18, and was 
followed by pianists Witold Malcuz- 
ynski and Abbey Simon, a thorough- 
ly satisfying artist of the keyboard. 
The American negro soprano, Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, won rave notices after 
her Bellas Artes recital on March 22. 
And two talented young pianists, 
James Wolfe from the United States 
and Bernard Flavigny from France, 
excited considerable comment during 
the month of June. 

The Soviest pianist, Emil Gilels, made 
a triumphant debut here in Novem- 
ber. His first concert was accompan- 
ied by the Xalapa Symphony and 
consisted of the Beethoven Third and 
Tchaikovsky first concertos. On Nov. 


18, Mr. Gilels offered a recital of 
works by Debussy, Prokofieff, and 
Mozart. Both performances were 


completely sold out. 
Dance Administration Changes 


Unfortunately, the Ballet Mexicano 
did not offer its usual modern dance 
season at Bellas Artes in 1955, due 
to administrative changes in the Fed- 
eral Department of Dance. We hope 
that this does not necessarily mean 
the eventual disbanding of Mexico's 
most unique artistic ensemble. Most 
of the talented young dancers and 
choreographers of the Ballet Mex- 
icano have already branched off to 
form their own small companies, but 
the lack of a government subsidy is 
seriously hampering their activities. 

So far, only the Nuevo Teatro de 
Danza (New Dance Theater), directed 
by Xavier Francis and Bodyl Genkel. 
has managed to keep its head above 
the economic waters by operating its 
own school and presenting small 
dance recitals in its own studio. This 
group, which provided the ballet inr- 
terludes for “Joan of Arc at tle 
Stake”, is now planning a_ formal 
season at the Palace of Fin- Arts in 
1956. The company has a great deal 
to offer in the way of <timulating 
choreographic originality and _pol- 
ished dance technique, and will be 
eagerly welcomed back to the na- 
tion’s foremost theater. 


Rodrigo Ballet Has Premiere in Madrid 


Madrid.—The premiere of Joaquin 
Rodrigo’s ballet “Pavana Real” at the 
Gran Teatro del Liceo in Barcelona 
recently was brilliantly successful. 

The story is based on incidents in 
the life of Luis de Milan, the noted 
16th-century Spanish lutenist and 
composer, who served at the court of 
Germaine de Foix at Valencia. It is 
taken from a book by Victoria Kamhi, 
Rodrigo’s wife and collaborator, and 
is divided into three parts: “The De- 
sire”, “The Hunt”, and “The Feast 
of May”. 

Rodrigo’s score is light and grace- 
ful, and the orchestration is rich in 
color contrasts that effectively under- 
line the dramatic action. Juan Ma- 
grina choreographed the ballet mag- 
nificently. 

Oscar Espla’s suite “La Pajura 
Pinta”, which received its first per- 
formance at the last Granada Festival, 
was performed by the Orquesta Na- 
cional in Madrid under the direction 
of Eduardo Toldra, as well as in 
Barcelona and Valencia. “La Pajara 
Pinta” is a seven-part suite. The first 
version, written in 1923, has recently 


been published for piano solo. The 
orchestration of the contrasting sec- 
tions possesses a wealth of different 
shadings, and is expertly done. 
—Antonio Iglesias 


Soviet Cellist Set 
For American Debut 


Coppicus, Schang and Brown have 
announced that Mstislav Rostropo- 
vich, famous Soviet cellist, will make 
his American debut in Carnegie Hall 
in New York on April 4. He will be 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony on April 19 and 20 
in the first American performances of 
Prokofieff’s Cello Concerto, Op. 125. 

On May 3, 4, and 5 he will make 
his Pacific Coast debut, as _ soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony, 
under Enrique Jorda. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Antal Dorati 
has been re-engaged as conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony. He 1s 
now in his seventh season as con- 
ductor of the orchestra. 
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the music 
of America 





For more than forty years the members of 
the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers have supplied our nation’s 
tremendous entertainment world with its 
basic ingredient—the music of America. 
An ASCAP license grants the commercial user 
of music the right to perform the Society’s entire 
repertory in one complete package. The top tunes 
of television, radio and records, tomorrow’s 
song hits, yesterday’s favorites, hits 
from Broadway and Hollywood, as 


well as the best in the field of classical 
and religious music are always 
E available through an 
ASCAP license. 





The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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West German Musical Scene 


Resumes its World importance 


Berlin. — An examination of the 
West German 1955-56 concert season 
shows two things: that the mate- 
rial damage incurred as a result of 
war has by and large been overcome, 
and that German musical life has 
resumed its importance for the world. 

The stabilization of orchestral com- 
munities, dispersed in the war years, 
has finally been achieved, and with 
few exceptions, the large cities have 
rebuilt their concert halls — among 
others, the Guerzenich in Cologne 
and that of the Berlin Academy of 
Music. In increasing measure, Ger- 
man orchetras and other groups are 
touring abroad. Conversely, conduc- 
tors, soloists and singers are going to 
Germany. 

Mozart has taken precedence over 
Beethoven on concert programs this 
year. The 200th anniversary of his 
birth is being celebrated everywhere 
by special concerts or series, afford- 
ing the opportunity to present to a 
wide public many lesser played works 
as well as those more familiar. Con- 
temporary music will also have its 
share of performances, especially 
over radio networks. Institutions like 
Munich’s “Musica Viva,” which gives 
auditions to even the newest experi- 
mental music, are known outside of 
Germany’s borders. 


Berlin Philharmonic 


Because of his extensive responsi- 
bilities at La Scala, Herbert von 
Karajan is conducting the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic in only five concerts (12, 
including repeats) this season, in Ber- 
lin. His programs include evenings 
of Beethoven and Mozart, Stravin- 
sky’s “Oedipus Rex”, and Honegger’s 
“Symphonie Liturgique”. Four con- 
certs of contemporary music, con- 
ducted by Hans Rosbaud, Igor Mark- 
evitch, Wilhelm Schuechter, and 
Johannes Schueler, are presenting 
works of Bartok, Schoenberg, Stra- 
vinsky, Satie, Hindemith, Fortner, 
and first performances of works by 
Henze, Ginastera, Mohaupt, Erbse, 
and Blacher. The Berlin Philharmonic 
has a total of 36 works by contem- 
porary composers on its programs 
this season. Guest conductors, in ad- 
dition to those already named, are 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, Karl Boehm, 
Joseph Keilberth, Andre Cluytens, 
Eugene Ormandy, Eugen Jochum, 
Leopold Ludwig, Hans Knapperts- 
busch, Georg Solti, Carl Schuricht, 
and Fritz Stiedry. 

The RIAS Symphony in Berlin is 
offering in its 20 concerts Berg’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, Milhaud’s “La Creation 
du monde”, Scriabin’s “Poeme de 
l'extase”; works by Francaix, Orff, 
Stravinsky, Britten, Blacher, Khatcha- 
turian, and Kodaly; and first per- 
formances of works by Martinu, von 
Einem, Contilli, and Lajtha. Guest 
conductors include Ferenc Fricsay, 
Otto Klemperer, William Steinberg, 
Ernest Ansermet, Paul Kletzki, and 
Mario Rossi. 


Keilberth in Hamburg 


The Hamburg Philharmonic, 
ducted by Joseph Keilberth, includes 
in its 14 concerts works by Berg, 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Shos- 
takovich, and Edmund von Borck. 
The North German radio network 
(NDR) Symphony, directed by Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt, and with Carl 


con- 
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. direction of Fritz Rieger, 


Schuricht, Eugen Jochum, and Otto 
Klemperer among the guest conduc- 
tors, is performing works by Busoni, 
Prokofieff, Stravinsky (“Les Noces”), 
Bartok, Liebermann, K. A. Hart- 
mann, Hindemith, and the first per- 
formance of a work by Fricker. The 
musical avant-garde in Hamburg is 
the concert series “Das neue Werk” 
(NDR): in addition to memorial con- 
certs for Berg and Webern, pre- 
mieres of works by Henze, Klebe, 
Zehden, Stockhausen, O’Hana, and 
d’Avalos are scheduled. Another of 
these will present both parts of Vladi- 
mir Vogel’s oratorio “Thyl Claes” for 
the first time in Germany. 

The Cologne Guerzenich Orchestra, 
conducted by Guenther Wand, is play- 
ing the work of a modern composer 
in every second of its 18 concerts. 
Besides works of Stravinsky, Bartok, 
Orff, Hindemith, and MHonegger, 
Krenek’s Concerto Grosso, Schoen- 
berg’s “Begleitmusik zu einer Licht- 
spielszene” (accompanying music for 
a film scene), and Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony are scheduled. 

The West German radio network 
(WDR) Cologne is presenting 12 reg- 
ular and three special concerts. Hinde- 
mith conducted one of these on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday. Con- 
ductors include Messrs. Ormandy, 
Solti, Kletzki, Ansermet, Klemperer, 
Cluytens, and Steinberg. Guest artists 
include Martha Moedl, Irmgard See- 
fried, George London, Wilhelm Back- 
haus, and Ludwig Hoelscher. Works 
of Hoeller, Bartok, Barger, von Einen, 
Egk, Blacher. and Stravinsky are be- 
ing played. 


Electronics in Cologne 


One evening of the six-concert ser- 
ies “Musik der Zeit” in Cologne is 
reserved for electronic music, and 11 
premieres and six German first per- 
formances are being presented in the 
other concerts, some commissioned 
by WDR Cologne. Other networks 
that commission new works are the 
Southwest German Network (SWDR) 
Baden-Baden. NDR Hamburg, and 
the Bavarian Network in Munich 
(Radio Munich). 

Of the 12 concerts being given by 
Radio Munich’s Symphony, most of 
which Eugen Jochum will conduct, 
two are devoted to Mozart alone, and 
one to Monteverdi's “Vesper um 
1610”. Theodor Berger’s “Chronique 
Symphonique” and a work by Jan 
Koetsier will receive their first per- 


formances. In addition, works by 
established contemporaries are in- 
cluded on some of the programs. 


The Munich Philharmonic, under the 
will per- 
form several modern works, includ- 
ing one by the Greek composer Skal- 
kottas, while Honegger’s “King 
David” will be performed during the 
summer festivals of 1956. 


The “Musica Viva”, founded ten 
years ago by K. A. Hartmann, is 
jointly supported by the Bavarian 


State Opera and Radio Munich. The 
eight-concert series this season intro- 
duces a concert version of Debussy’s 
“Pelleas et Melisande”, with soloists 
of the Opera-Comique under the di- 
rection of Andre Cluytens; a concert 
version of Dallapiccola’s “Il Prigion- 
iero”, conducted by Hermann Scher- 
chen; and works by Henze, Boulez, 
Fricker, and Liebermann. 


The Frankfurt Museum Society 
concerts, conducted by Georg Solti, 
will engage Wilhelm Backhaus, Mar- 
tha Moedl, Solomon, Friedrich Gulda, 
Enrico Mainardi, and Varda. 

The Bamberg Symphony will be 
conducted by Joseph Keilberth, Lovro 
von Matacic, and Paul van Kempen. 
The orchestra will visit West Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Paris, and Lisbon. 

The concerts of the South German 
radio network (SDR), in Stuttgart, 
will include performances of Hinde- 
mith’s “Gesang an die Hoffnung”, 
Peragallo’s Piano Concerto, Honeg- 
gers “Dance of Death”, and a first 
performance of Schoenberg’s String 
Trio, Op. 45. High points of the sea- 
son are a performance of Orff’s new- 
est scenic oratorio, “Comedia di Ri- 
surrectione Christi”; and a_ concert 
conducted by Hindemith. 


Bonn Honors Schumann 


Three special concerts in honor ot 
the 100th anniversary of Schumann’s 
death will be given in Bonn in June, 
1956. Other concerts include two de- 
voted to Mozart’s music, and one 
each to Beethoven and Bach. The 
Baden-Baden Symphony will give first 
performances of works by Mohaupt, 
Malipiero, Hindemith, Honegger, and 
Tippet. 

Organizations have made increas- 
ing efforts in recent years to intro- 
duce young people to modern music, 
notably Munich’s “Musica Viva”. 
The Berlin Philharmonic, in co-oper- 
ation with “Theater der Schulen” 
regularly presents special young peo- 
ple’s concerts. The Hesse radio net- 
work in Frankfort is repeating six of 
its i4 concerts for young audiences, 
and other financially strong radio 
networks have contributed greatly to 
the effort. 

The 1955-56 opera season in West 
Germany and West Berlin is being 
dominated by Mozart. Several of the 
eight opera houses and 45 other 
stages started the season with a new 
production of a Mozart opera. All 
opera houses will perform at least 
one of Mozart’s works in honor of 
his birthday. Mannheim is presenting 
a complete cycle in historical se- 
quence; the Bavarian State Opera 
will give “Idomeneo” in the Munich 
interpretation, with staging revived 
from that used in the 1781 premiere; 
and Hanover will present the same 


work in the Vienna _ interpretation, 
and will present “Apollo und Hya- 
cinth”, written by Mozart at the age 


of 11. 


Modern Operas 


Although now as always the main 
emphasis of the German operatic 
stage is on the German and Italian 
classical and romantic works, all re- 
pertoires include contemporary works. 
Included are operas by Hindemith, 
Britten, Stravinsky, Honegger, Berg, 
Liebermann, Blacher, von Einem, 
Janacek, Milhaud, Dallapiccola, Me- 
notti, Sutermeister, Orff, and Egk. 

The Berlin Municipal Opera, under 
the direction of Carl Ebert, is pre- 
senting Egk’s “Peer Gynt” and Ja- 
nacek’s “Jenufa”; and, for the first 
time in Germany, Menotti’s “The 
Saint of Bleecker Street” as staged by 
the composer; Cherubini’s “Medea”; 
and Rossini’s “Count Ory”. 

The Dusseldorf Opera House, di- 
rected by Eugen Szenkar, in addition 
to Strauss and Orff works, will pre- 
sent Egk’s “Die Zaubergeige”. After 
the opening of the new opera house 
in the spring, this opera will present 
the premiere of Schroeder’s “Hero 
und Leander”. 

Gunther Rennert, director of the 
Hamburg State Opera, presented a 
festival week with four premieres for 


the re-opening of the opera hous on 
Dammtorstrasse. Mozart’s “Die “au- 
berflote”’ was followed by the opre- 
miere of Krenek’s “Pallas Athene 
weint”, a new production of Verdi’s 
“Aida”, and the first performance ijn 
Germany of Egk’s “Irishe Legende”, 


“The Ring” is being produced with new 


stagings of “Das Rheingold” and “Die 
Walkure”. Operas by Strauss, Berg, 
Janacek, Hindemith, and Orff are 
also in the repertory. 

Fricsay to Munich Opera 

Ferenc Fricsay, conductor of the 
RIAS Symphony, replaced Rudolf 
Kempe for the season as_ general 
music director of the Bavarian State 
Opera in Munich. In addition to 
works by Wagner, Strauss, Pfitzner, 
Handel; Mozart's “Idomeneo”; and a 
premiere of Tomasi’s “Don Juan de 
Manara”, the schedule _ includes 
Berg’s “Wozzeck”, “Danton’s Tod” by 
von Einem, and Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana” and “Die Kluge”. 

Walter E. Schaefer, intendant, and 
Ferdinand Leitner, music director, of 
the Stuttgart Opera, have introduced 
guest performances at the Grand 
Opera of Paris and at the London 
Royal Festival Hall. This season 
Orff’s “Antigonae”, as staged by Wie- 
land Wagner, and Egk’s “Irische Le- 
gende” are offered, in addition to the 
first performance in Germany of 
Verdi’s “I Due Foscari”. 

Cologne will present a new version 
of Hindemith’s “Neues vom Tage” 
for the first time in West Germany, 
as well as Schoenberg’s “Erwartung”, 
Peragallo’s “The Hill”, and Zillig’s 
“Bauernpassion”. The Municipal 
Theater in Augsburg offers for the 
first time in West Germany the Slo- 
vakian Eugen Suchon’s “Katrena”, a 
folk opera, and has also scheduled 
“Pedro Crespo” by Arthur Piechler. 


Adam Work Revived 


The Baden State Theater in Karls- 
ruhe will present the opera “If I 
Were King” by Adolphe Charles 
Adam in the new translation by 
Karlheinz Gutheim and Wilhelm 
Reinking. Donizetti’s “Il Campanello 
di notte” receives its first German 
performance, at the Hanover State 
Theater; and the Theater of Bonn 
has scheduled Martin’s “Der Zauber- 
trank” and Marcel Delonnoy’s “Phil- 
ippine”. 

In the world of German ballet, the 
Stuttgart State Theater offers “The 
Prodigal Son” by Prokofieff, and 
Adam’s “Giselle”. In Dusseldorf, 
Orff’s “Catulli Carmina” will be given, 
also Cohen’s “The Prodigal Son” and 
Stravinsky’s “Jeu de Cartes”. The 
Hamburg State Opera is presenting 


Stravinsky’s “Les Noces”, Honeg- 
gers “Horace  Victorieux”, von 
Einem’s “Turandot”, and Ibert’s “Don 
Quixote”. 


Ballet Novelties 


Berlin’s opera house is presenting 
Nono’s “The Red Robe” and Ravel’s 
“Bolero”, and a new production of 
Baumann’s “Pelleas and Melisande”. 
The Bavarian State Opera in Munich 
has scheduled the following produc- 
tions: Pergolesi’s “Concertino”, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Nutcracker”, Delibes’s “Cop- 
pelia”, Bartok’s “Der wunderbare 
Mandarin”, Ravel’s “Four Times 
Four”, Egk’s “Die chinesiche Nachti- 
gall”, and Britten’s “House of Shad- 
ows”. Of particular interest on the 
program is the ballet “Taubenflug” 
(Flight of the Dove), choreographed 
by Otto Friedrich Reger, with music 
by Shilling, which was premiered last 
season at the Munich State Opera 
Ballet. 
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SINGERS Elisabeth Schwarzkopf Muriel Birkhead, sopranos _ Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano 
Leslie Chabay, tenor John Langstaff Robert McFerrin (Metropolitan Opera), baritones 
PIANISTS David Bar-Ilan Philippe Entremont Horszowski Erich Iter Kahn Maxim Schapiro 
Merces Silva-Telles Rappeport & Suzowsky VIOLINISTS Robert Brink Giorgio Ciompi 
Frances Magnes VIOLIST Paul Doktor CELLIST Zara Nelsova _ HARPSICHORDIST Fernando Valenti 
LECTURERS Donald Berwick Carleton Sprague Smith Konrad Wolff 
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STRING QUARTETS Amadeus Berkshire Hungarian [Italiano Juilliard Loewenguth Smetana 
VARIED CHAMBER MUSICAlbeneri Trio Trio di Trieste Pasquier Trio Robert Masters Piano Quartet 
Quintetto Boccherini Vienna Octet New Art Wind Quintet Brink and Pinkham Duo 
Valenti-Wummer Duo Rococo Ensemble Alfred Deller Trio Pro Musica Antiqua from Brussels 
Saidenberg Little Symphony The Reisman Trio VOCAL ENSEMBLES The Randolph Singers 

The Chanticleers The Knickerbockers DANCE Robert Joffrey Theatre Dancers 





ORGAN DIVISION Lilian Murtagh, Director Nita Akin Robert Baker Claire Coci 
Charles Courboin David Craighead Catharine Crozier Jeanne Demessieux Fernando Germani 
Hugh Giles Kenneth Goodman Jean Langlais George Markey Marilyn Mason Alexander McCurdy 
Robert Noehren Flor Peeters Alexander Schreiner William Teague Arden Whitacre 
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MSFERRIN 


LEADING BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Robert McFerrin’s first Town Hall recital, December 14, 1955, hailed by entire New 
York Press: “The shock of a major discovery.” “McFerrin superb. Exceptional singer. 
Rare stylist. A recital few baritones today could equal.” “Remarkable vocal gift. 
Performance marked by the beautiful voice and the firm artistic discipline guiding it.” 
“A major vocal talent. Splendid natural voice polished by sound training.” “First class. 
Could scarcely have been more persuasive in the beautiful variety of his delivery.” “A 
concert singer of big dimensions. The intelligence, imagination and beautiful voice to 
project the world of the art song with dramatic intensity.” 


At the Metropolitan, Spring 1956: Title role in “Rigoletto”. Valentin in “Faust”. 
Amonasro in “Aida”. 
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-——BIANIST 








During the 1955-56 season, David Bar- 
lilan is being heard in Britain, the 
United States and Canada in fifty-seven 


recitals and appearances with orchestra. 


Over 60% of these are re-engagements. 





Such a record outweighs all the press praise 
internationally lavished on David Bar-Illan; 


it speaks for itself. 
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Four Outstanding European Ensembles 


SMETANA QUARTET 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


February — March 1957 


QUINTETTO BOCCHERINI 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 


October December 1956 


VIENNA OCTET 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


January February 1957 


QUARTETTO ITALIANO 
FOURTH AMERICAN TOUR 


January — April 1957 
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NOW AVAILABLE AGAIN IN THE UNITED 
STATES AFTER A TRIUMPHANT -TOUR OF 
EUROPE AUGUST—DECEMBER 1955 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL: A truly royal ensemble 
combining the highest understanding of their art 
with complete technical mastery. They played 
Beethoven with unforgettable splendor, Haydn with 
miraculous lightness and grace. 

BERLIN FESTIVAL: The keenest musicality, intel- 
ligence and culture joined to brilliance and homo- 
geneity of sound. At the very summit of the art of 
musical thought 

LONDON: The greatest tour de force of quartet 
playing in my entire experience. 

VIENNA: Vienna, the city of chamber music, has 
to bow to America in this case. This music has never 
been heard with such exquisite perfection. Took the 


public by storm. 
¢ h e J | ilies STOCKHOLM: The Juilliard Quartet is a brilliant 


cultural ambassador. In sublime interpretations of 


Robert Mann Robert Kof t Hillyer Claus Adam 


@ the classics this perfect ensemble warmed our hearts 

Tl | } oa \ ] alr e with its fluent elegance and artistic ardor. 
MUNICH: As we listen to their Haydn and Beethoven 
it seems as if the quintessence of the classical Euro- 


Quartet in Residence at the Juilliard School of Music pean tradition returns to us from America. 


THE HAGUE: Hearing this famous quartet from 
America was a great experience. They are blessed 
with inspiration which reveals itself in every style. , 


June-September: Aspen Festival of Music, Aspen, Colorado 


RECORDS; Columbia Masterworks, Philips BASLE: Here in the Mozart quartet as performed 
by these remarkable interpreters is the art of cham- 
ber music at its truest and highest. 

ROME: A perfect performance of works of enormous 
technical and interpretative difficulty. They played 
like magicians. 
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Matilda Nickel, soprano 
Phyllis Lommel, mezzo 
Forrest Miller, tenor 
Howard Shaw, baritone 
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William Diard, tenor 
Richard Wright, tenor 
Raymond Keast, baritone 
James Martindale, bass 





entering their third successful season. 


The Chanticleers and the Knickerbockers are under the musical direction of their arranger, Donald Smith, 


and are staged by Gene Bayliss. 


3. THE ROBERT JOFFREY THEATRE DANCERS. The ensemble of five in- 


cludes Beatrice Tompkins, Gerald Arpino, and John Wilson. 


THREE BRILLIANT SPECIAL ENSEMBLES: 
1. THE CHANTICLEERS concert male quartet. 


Twenty-week coast-to-coast tour, 1956-57. 


2. THE KNICKERBOCKERS concert mixed quartet 


The best of the American ballet choreographers of the younger generation is certainly Robert 
Joffrey." —Walter Terry, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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Concert Life in Sydney 


Characteristic of Australia 


By WoLrcGaAnc WAGNER 


Sydney—tThe structure of musical 
life in Australia makes it impossible 
to confine a report to one city only. 
Concert activities in Sydney are 
much the same as in Melbourne or 
in any other of the state capitals. 

Over the last decade, concert man- 
agement has become the almost ex- 
clusive domain of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, a govern- 
ment-subsidized institution operating 
on a nation-wide basis, and run by 
specially trained experts. Though 
primarily formed to control national 
broadcasting, the ABC supervises 
and finances, by means of listeners’ 
licence fees and other revenue de- 
rived from taxpayers’ money as well 
as subsidies from state governments 
and municipalities, Australia’s six 
symphony orchestras—Sydney Sym- 
phony, New South Wales; Victorian 


Symphony, Melbourne; Queensland 
Symphony, Brisbane; South Aus- 
tralian Symphony, Adelaide; Perth 
Symphony, Perth; Tasmanian Sym- 


phony, Hobart. 

In addition, the ABC _ engages 
every year ten to 12 overseas con- 
ductors and artists and undertakes 
the management of their public con- 
certs in the six capitals and many 
country towns. 

Every second or third year the 
ABC’s Director of Music, W. G. 
James, travels to America, England, 
and the Continent to engage world- 
famous artists and audition prom- 
ising talent. 


Season Begins in April 


The main concert season starts 
early in April and extends well into 
October or even November. The vis- 
iting artist who tours Australia un- 
der contract with the ABC usually 
stays three to four months and is 
booked for anything up to 40 public 
appearances. Shorter terms are, of 
course, arranged for artists whose 
obligations elsewhere do not permit 
such a prolonged stay. It is cus- 
tomary to introduce them to the 
public as soloists at the so-called sub- 
scription concerts. 

In Sydney, for instance, that means 
five appearances with the orchestra 
within seven days before an audi- 
ence of approximately 2,000 people 
each time. All five series of the 
subscription concerts are booked out. 
A pianist or violinist has to play two 
different concertos, one of them twice, 
the other three times. Similar ar- 
rangements apply to Melbourne 
where four subscription series are 
held. 

In other capitals the same con- 
certo is being played at their two 
or three series. Altogether an instru- 
mentalist has to prepare eight to ten 
different concertos, a singer twice 
that number of operatic arias or 
other suitable pieces)’ as it is ex- 
pected that different programs will 
be presented in each capital for 
nation-wide 


broadcasting purposes. 
For many prominent visitors extra 
orchestral concerts are scheduled, 


others are billed as soloists for 
Youth Concerts, a special subscrip- 
tion series run by the ABC for young 
people up to the age of 25 years. 
These concerts are followed by 
solo recitals, in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne normally four within a span 
of ten to 14 days. Experienced local 
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W. G. James, ABC’s director of mu- 
sic, visits Karl Boehm (right) at the 


reopening of the Vienna State 


Opera House 


accompanists are provided by the 
ABC and it is usual that the same 
accompanist tours with the visitor 
all over Australia, but the visitor 
may bring his own accompanist. For 
solo recitals, approximately six dif- 
ferent programs have to be prepared. 

Although programs are subject to 
approval by the ABC’s music de- 
partment, the artist is at liberty to 
make his own choice. Performances 
of music by contemporary compos- 
ers are greatly encouraged and the 
inclusion of rarely heard works espe- 
cially welcomed. In addition to the 
public appearances which are usu- 
ally broadcast, at least in part, most 
contracts provide for certain pro- 
grams to be recorded on tape and 
broadcast at convenient times, often 
after the artist’s departure. These 
tapes are destroyed after a_ single 
performance unless other arrange- 
ments are made. 

The itinerary of an ABC tour is 
meticulously worked out, representa- 
tives of the ABC are delegated to 
look after the visitor’s comfort and 
endeavor to make their stay in Aus- 
tralia a memorable experience. 

Other managers importing overseas 
celebrities are J. C. Williamson 


Theatres Lid. (J. and N. Tait) and 
David N. Martin, entrepreneurs pri- 
marily concerned with ballet, musi- 
cals and other light entertainment. 
Between them they offer two or three 
artists a year. Tours under the man- 
agement of these firms are arranged 
on similar lines as those by the ABC 
with the important exception that 
only in very rare instances concerts 
with the state orchestras or broad- 
casts can be arranged. 

Recently the Musica Viva Society, 
an organization devoted to the fur- 
therance of chamber music, has en- 
tered the management field. After last 
year’s successful tour by the Pascal 
and Koeckert Quartets, this year the 
Robert Masters Piano Quartet and 
the Lasalle and again the Pascal 
Quartet will appear. In this case the 
ABC helps 
financial burden of the society by 
inviting the groups to broadcast and 
engaging them for studio concerts. 
Opera Performances Rare 

While ballet, operetta and other 
musical branches are well catered 
for, the opera fan is more or less 
confined to listening to broadcasts of 
records or to his own private record 
collection. The two opera companies 
in Sydney and Melbourne have been 
dissolved owing to financial diffi- 
culties, and J. C. Williamson Thea- 
tres Ltd. after last year’s season by 
an opera company imported from 
Italy, announced that excessive cost 
will prevent similar ventures for 
many years to come. 

However, there are several projects 
under discussion to organize opera 
nationally on similar lines as con- 
certs. Moreover, the New South 
Wales Government has finally de- 
cided to build a modern opera house 
in Sydney. Shortly an open _inter- 
national competition will be held for 
the design of the building and a 
panel of Australian and overseas ar- 
chitects has already been appointed 
to judge the entries. An American 
architect, Eero Saarinen, has accepted 
an invitation to join this panel. It 
is anticipated that the conditions for 
the competition will be publicized 
soon and they will be announced in 
these columns. 


Outdoor Concerts Featured 


In Melbourne’s Season 


By Bippy ALLEN 


Melbourne.—As_ host city for 
the 1956 Olympic games, Melbourne 
expects an unprecedented influx of 
overseas visitors. What cultural amen- 
ities can our guests anticipate in ad- 
dition to the , widely publicised ath- 
letic program? 

First and foremost, Melbourne is 
a city of beautiful parks and possesses 
a deservedly world famous Botanic 
Gardens. Sweeping lawns and mag- 
nificent trees make an ideal setting 
for the open air concerts which have 
become the most characteristic fea- 
ture of Melbourne’s musical life. It is 
not unusual to find an audience of 
100,000 at Hector Crawford’s “Music 
for the People” concerts, sponsored 
during the summer months by the 
Victorian State Government and the 
Melbourne City Council. This series 
takes place in the Botanic Gardens. 

Mr. Crawford was in America 
investigating the possibilities of a 
sound shell for Melbourne when the 
1955-6 season opened in November. 





Kurt Woess, conductor of the Vic- 
toria Symphony in Australia 


His place as conductor was taken by 
a well-known Melbourne musician, 
Verdon Williams. 

In the Fitzroy Gardens, renowned 
for fine avenues of English trees, the 


greatly to lighten the - 


Victorian Symphony, directed by 
Clive Douglas, presents another ser- 
ies of open air programs sponsored 
by the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. 

The immense Christmas Eve fes- 
tival, “Carols by Candlelight”, which 
takes place on the banks of the river 
Yarra, has an _ international radio 
audience and has been copied as far 
away as Johannesburg. 

“Moomba” —an aboriginal word 
meaning “let’s get together and have 
fun”—is the title of a more ambi- 
tious seven-day summer festival. 
Evening sessions in the floodlit Treas- 
ury Gardens include opera, ballet, 
massed bands, and programs by the 
Victorian banjo club. All these open- 
air entertainments are free. 

In 1956 the Elizabethan Theater 
Trust will present an all-Australian 
opera company which will appear in 
all capital cities. The first perform- 
ances in Melbourne will be devoted 
to Mozart and will coincide with the 
Olympic Games. The Mozart bi-cen- 
tenary will play a large part in all 
concert planning. Sir Bernard Heinze 
will conduct the Victorian Symphony 
in a series of carefully related pro- 
grams. Works for small instrumental 
combinations will be presented in a 





special eight weeks radio session 
from the A.B.C. 
Austrian conductor Kurt Woess, 


who spent three years as an orches- 
tral director in Japan, takes office as 
resident conductor of the Victorian 
Symphony in April. 

Royal Philharmonic Society 

The Royal Philharmonic Society is 
Melbourne’s senior choral organiza- 
tion. In recent years it has done not- 
able work under the successive batons 
of Galliera, Barbirolli, Susskind and 
Krips. 

In general, Victoria is catered for 
by the same circuit of A.B.C. celeb- 
rity artists and guest conductors 
which operates in all States. Victoria 
de los Angeles is the principal star 
billed for this season, with Paul 
Badura-Skoda a close second. 

Of local organizations pride of 
place must be given to the Boro- 
vansky Ballet Company, which, hav- 
ing out-distanced Commonwealth 
competition, now hopes to represent 
Australia at the Edinburgh Festival. 

Melbourne is also the home city 
of Australia’s only women’s orches- 
tra. Founded and conducted by a 
Lithuanian musician, Asta Flack, 
this band of enthusiastic pioneers 
plays under the name of the Astra 
Chamber Orchestra, and enters this 
year upon its sixth annual season. 

Madrigal singing is popular in con- 
cert halls, at the University and in 
schools. In Melbourne, the Oriana 
Madrigal Choir conducted by Leo- 
nard Fullard does exquisite work. In 
the provincial city of Geelong there 
is an excellent choral society and an 
associated madrigal group, conducted 
by the director of music at Geelong 
College, George Logie Smith. 

Following the great success of their 
1955 season the Pascal String Quar- 
tet will revisit Australia this year. 
Melbourne will also hear the Robert 
Masters Piano Quartet. 





The San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany has engaged Leonie Rysanek, 
German soprano, for the 1956-57 
season. Kurt Herbert Adler, artistic 
director of the San Francisco Opera, 
recently returned from an extensive 
European trip. Miss Rysanek, a lead- 
ing member of the Vienna, Berlin, 
and Munich Operas, will make her 
American debut with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
and Renata Tebaldi, sopranos, have 
been re-engaged for 1956-57. 
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books about music in our theory 
classes, but music itself, direct prac- 
tice and experience. That is why I 
advise all students to attend the cho- 
rus, the orchestra and the ensemble 
classes, because these are the best 
experience. 

As for music history, it is impos- 
sible for a student to perform the 
works of a composer—Bach, for in- 
stance—in the proper way if he has 
not a knowledge of the spiritual life 
and ideas of the composer, where he 
stands in history, how his style was 
prepared by his forerunners and how 
he developed. If you do not know 
these things and care only for the 
technique of your instrument, there 
are many chances that a player piano 
will do as well, perhaps even better, 
since it does not make mistakes. 


MEMORIZING—A PITFALL 
By the Director 

There are prevalent in this country 
the most mistaken ideas about memo- 
rizing. Let us be logical. What is 
important about musical performance 
is the end one wishes to achieve. Be- 
ginners, advanced students, amateurs 
or virtuosi, have to perform a musi- 
cal work in the best way, be it a 
little exercise or a great concerto. 
They have to present it to an audi- 
ence, first, with an accomplished tech- 
nique (100 per cent the notes), and 
then to revive the spiritual content 
of these notes—the music—as artis- 
tically and beautifully as possible, 
above all, with a true spirit of abne- 
gation and comprehension toward the 
composer. All musical studies, in- 
strumental, vocal, theoretical, have 
no other aim. Whether this result is 
obtained by using the notes or not is 
of no importance whatsoever. 

. . . I insist on this point with all 
my strength, that teachers and students 
do not let themselves be seduced by 
this purely amateurish show of play- 
ing without the notes, which artisti- 
cally means absolutely nothing, and 
that they remember that memorizing 
may be a result, but must never be 
an aim. 

All these admonitions could be 
repeated over and over today. 

While Bloch gave most of his 
time to the conservatory, he also 
composed in the little spare time 
he had. On Sundays, he would de- 
part with his lunch box to spend 
the day in the deserted Institute 
building. I am always amused when 
I hear composers, writers, or 
artists bewail the fact that they 
can’t create unless conditions are 
just right. Bloch managed, in spite 
of stresses and strains, to compose, 
among other works, the Quintet 


Ernest Bloch at 75 


for Piano and Strings during ‘his 
period. Sometimes late at n-ght, 
after a gruelling day, he wouid sit 
composing in the living room while 
the family slept, music paper on 
his knees, never touching the 
piano. He wrote one of his most 
striking quartet pieces this way— 
“North”, from “Paysages”. 

When he left Cleveland and be- 
came director of the San Francisco 
Conservatory of Music, he again 
stamped his mark, and to this day 
many of the teachers there are 
following his principles. 


Studies Bach Fugues 


A teacher will always continue 
to be a student, and Bloch later on 
went through a tremendous phase 
in the study of the fugue. His 
teacher, a strict and uncompromis- 
ing one, was Bach. Fortunately, 
Bloch, not a trained pianist, did 
not know the fugues of the “Well- 
Tempered Clavier” by heart. So 
he set out to reconstruct them. 
First, the subject. He would work 
at it until he was positive it was 
accurate, then he would compare 
it with the finished product of his 
master. A wrong accentuation of 
rhythm would be the cause of a 
long communion with Bach. “Why 
does that note come on the strong 
beat? Why this inflection in this 
measure?” Bloch would end up in 
awe at Bach—“What marvelous 
logic, what genius!” In due time he 
was able to recompose several com- 
plete Bach fugues following this 
process, step by step, and he spent 
several years at it. 

At the University of California, 
he gave courses and lectures until 
he retired some years ago. He 
spent an entire course on the study 
of the “Eroica” Symphony. His 
notes form an immense amount of 
material which might be quite a 
valuable revelation to those who 
believe in the quick, superficial 
courses that are so popular nowa- 
days. Bloch is very discouraged by 
this trend, also by the glib letters 
he often receives from young com- 
posers and students who try to find 
the quickest and easiest way with 
the least amount of effort. 

Bloch himself continues to study. 
Many evenings, before going to 
sleep, he will pour over a score, 
old or new, still striving to learn, 
marveling at the greatness of a 
work, and inspired and _ grateful 
for it. 





Metroplitan Opera Sets Spring Tour 


The Metropolitan Opera will 
visit 17 cities on its annual spring 
tour. After performances in Balti- 
more on April 8 and 10, the com- 
pany will visit Boston for nine per- 
formances, beginning April 16. 

Other performances thereafter 
will include: eight in Cleveland, 
starting April 23; one each in 
Washington, D. C., and Richmond, 
Va., April 30 and May 1; six in 
Chicago, beginning May 24. Other 


cities to be visited include Atlanta, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Dallas. 
Houston, Oklahoma City, Des 
Moines, Minneapolis, Bloomington, 
and Lafayette, Ind. The tour will 
end in Toronto on June 2. 

The most frequently performed 
opera on the tour will be the new 
production of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann”. “Die Meistersinger”, “Bo- 
ris Godunoff”, and “Tosca” will 
be the next most performed. 
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Copland Premiere, Revival 


Of Debussy Work in Boston 


Boston.—When Aaron Copland 
was requested to compose for the 
75th anniversary of the Boston Sym- 
phony. he responded by revising the 
abstract “Symphonic Ode” that he 
had been commissioned to write for 
the 50th anniversary of the orchestra 
in 1930-31. 

The revised version was given its 
first performances, Charles Munch 
conducting, at the Symphony Hall 
concerts of Feb. 3 and 4, the com- 
poser in attendance and seemingly 
quite pleased. The “new” piece is a 
sort of Copland compendium it seems 
to me, although he stated that he 
wrote but a few new measures, and 
for the most part did not change 
“the over-all shade and character of 


the ‘Ode’ ”. He reduced the orchestra 
somewhat, and effected certain mod- 
ifications. 


Almost Dehumanized 

At any rate, the revised “Ode” 
impresses me as a large, economy- 
sized work with a lot of mechanistic 
rhythmic play, a fierce amount of 
wild dissonance and a sense of aca- 
demic dryness, without the point, di- 
rect progress, or ascertainable style 
and shape of the best Copland. It 
seems ponderous and cold, for all the 
obvious writing skill; professorial, in 
a way rhetorical, and almost de- 
humanized. 

This program began with two con- 
trasting Mozart works, another step 
in the local observance of the com- 
poser’s bicentennial. First came the 
Adagio and Fugue for strings, in C 
minor (K. 546), followed by four 
movements from the Serenade in B 
flat for 13 wind instruments (K. 361). 
Each was performed with loving care 
and superb clarity. The program end- 
ed with Brahms’s E minor Symphony 
which, at the first concert, represented 
the best reading of the work Mr. 
Munch ever has accomplished here. 

The week before (Jan. 27 and 28), 
Mr. Munch revived Debussy’s “The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian”, that 
lapidary but desiccated work which, 
up to a point, is Debussy’s “Parsifal”. 
The performance was quite good, es- 
pecially in the choral work by the 
New England Conservatory Chorus, 
prepared by Lorna Cooke de Varon. 
Phyllis Curtin, soprano, had some 
difficulties with the uppermost reaches 
of her solo part, but at her best she 
was delicate and lustrous. The speak- 
ing part was nobly, dramatically 
voiced by that excellent actor, Arnold 
Moss. Florence Kopleff and Cath- 
erine Akos, contraltos, were meritor- 
ious. Mr. Munch’s conducting of this 
repressed music was full of authority 
and devotion. 


Elman Plays Mendelssohn 


_The remainder of the program was 
given to the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto in E minor, of whose solo 
part Mischa Elman gave an agreeable 
and highly competent, but somewhat 
uninteresting account. 

The principal activity of the New 
England Opera Theater in Boston, 
this season, will have been a week’s 
run, in alternating presentations, of 
“Cosi fan tutte” (Jan. 29, 31, Feb. 2 
and 4), and “Don Giovanni” (Jan. 30, 
Feb. 1, 3 and 5), at the downtown 
Majestic Theater. These productions, 
Staged, styled, conducted, and other- 
wise overseen by the artistic director, 
Boris Goldovsky, are, of course, the 
NEOT’s contribution to the Mozart 
200th anniversary. 






February 15, 1956 


“Cosi fan tutte’ was new to the 
repertory, and it was admirably sung. 
The cast for the first performance 
was: David Lloyd, Ferrando; Mac 
Morgan, Guglielmo; Robert Gay, 
Don Alfonso; Jacqueline Bazinet, 
Fiordiligi; Nancy Trickey, Dorabella; 
and Naomi Farr (Boston debut), Des- 
pina. There were some changes at 
later performances. Mr. Goldovsky 
shortened the running time by cut- 
ting a good amount of recitative. 

“Don Giovanni” likewise had ad- 
mirable singers: Adele Addison, as 
Donna Anna; Kenneth Smith, in the 
title role; Marjorie McClung, as Don- 
na Elvira; James Joyce, as Leporello; 
John McCollum, as Don Ottavio; 
Joan Moynagh, as Zerlina; and Paul 
Ukena, as Masetto. The part of the 
Commendatore was divided, the 
music of the living noble taken by 
Ernest Eames, that of the Statue, by 
McHenry Boatwright. 


Tebaldi’s Debut 


Renata Tebaldi made her Boston 
debut at a concert in the Boston 
University Celebrity Series at Sym- 
phony Hall, Feb. 1, and received the 
biggest, longest, and noisiest ovation 
I have heard here in years. All the 
music was of Italian origin, save airs 
by Handel and Mozart, and a Turina 
song, in translation. Singing to Miss 
Tebaldi must be as natural as breath- 
ing and walking, and so must be act- 
ing. Her voice, in timbre and manage- 
ment, took me back more than two 
decades to the late and very great 
Claudia Muzio. 

The two weeks past have seen— 
or perhaps heard is the better verb— 
enjoyable performances by the duo- 
pianists Vronsky and Babin, at the 
fourth Boston Morning Musicale in 
the Hotel Statler Ballroom, Jan. 25, 
and the Robert Shaw Chorale, with 
orchestra, at Symphony Hall, in the 
Boston University Celebrity Series, 
Jan. 29. —Cyrus Durgin 


New Orleans 
Wagner Program 


New Orleans, La.—The New Or- 
leans Philharmonic-Symphony’s out- 
standing concert thus far this season 
was the all-Wagner program, with 
Eileen Farrell as soloist, on Jan. 31. 
Alexander Hilsberg’s readings have 
always been compelling for their 
comprehension, but on this occasion 
he seemed to eclipse his previous 
efforts. Miss Farreil’s large, warm, 
well-schooled dramatic soprano voice, 
always used artistically, evoked tre- 
mendous applause. 

Jascha Heifetz was soloist at the 
Jan. 23 concert, performing the 
Brahms Violin Concerto with his 
usual impeccable technique. He was 
warmly received by the large audi- 
ence. The Budapest Quartet, playing 
an all-Mozart program, attracted an 
unusually large audience at Dixon 
Hall. The Budapest Quartet’s appear- 
ance here was sponsored by a new 
organization, the Friends of Music, 
which will also present the New 
Music Quartet on March 21, and the 
Pasquier Trio on April 6. The per- 
formances of Verdi's “Aida”, pre- 
sented by the Xavier University 
School of Music, Sister Elise, director, 
made a strong impression. James 
Yestadt conducted the opera in an 
unusually meritorious performance. 

—Harry Brunswick Loeb 


! 
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* Antist List 1956-57 * 


SOPRANOS 


PHYLLIS ARICK 
ERNA BERGER 
ADELAIDE BISHOP 
PEGGY BONINI** 


MARIA TERESA CARRILLO** 


MARIE CHAVANNES 
EMELINA DE VITA 
LAUREL HURLEY* 
MARIQUITA MOLL* 


JACUELYNE MOODY** 


DELIA RIGAL* 
SANDRA ROSI 


MEZZO SOPRANOS 


EDITH EVANS** 


CONTRALTOS 


TENORS 


BARITONES 


BASS 


JEAN MADEIRA* 
(Excl. Mgt. f. Cuba) 

MARGERY MAYER** 

MARGARET ROY 


FRANK COOKE 


DAVIS CUNNINGHAM** 


FRANK ECKART 


(State Opera Hamburg, Germany) 


HOWARD FRIED** 
FREDERICK JAGEL 


LLOYD THOMAS LEECH** 


THOMAS McDUFFIE 


(In Europe) 


HOWARD VANDENBURG 
(State Opera Munich, Germany) 


LUIGI VELLUCCI** 


DAVID AIKEN** 
DANIEL DUNO 
JAMES FARRAR** 
RALPH HERBERT* ** 
HERBERT JANSSEN 


CORNELL MacNEIL** *** 


WILLIAM SHRINER** 


ROBERT FALK 
NORMAN TREIGLE** 


CONDUCTORS 


THOMAS MAYER 


JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK 


JULIUS RUDEL** 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 





Staged English Concert Versions 


by 
JOHN GUTMAN 
of 


Boris Godunov 


Tosca 


Tales of Hoffmann — 


Rosenkavalier 


Arabella 


Metropolitan Opera and New York City Opera 


HARALD KREUTZBERG 


With singers of the 


(World-famous Solo Dancer) 
**New York City Opere 


Moussorgsky 
Offenbach 
Puccini 

Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 
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°’ FLEMING 


Baritone and Dramatic Reader 


NEW YORK RECITAL—JAN. 29, 1956: 


*% “John Fleming, baritone soloist at the Riverside Church, offered 
a program at Carnegie Recital Hall last night that was unusual in that, 
except for a final group, every selection on the program was in 
English. 

“This is just the opposite of the usual program, the bulk of which 
is in the operatic languages with a final ‘English group.’ 

“Admittedly, English is a difficult, crotchety language to sing, in 
comparison for Italian, for example, but Mr. Fleming clearly regards 
the difficulties of English as a stimulating challenge. For a singer who, 
like Mr. Fleming, understands this department of his business, complex 
diphthongs and consonants at awkward places are not a hazard but 
a chance to show how beautifully English can be sung. 

“Mr. Fleming has a fine resonant voice of ample range and power, 
which he uses with great skill. His speaking voice is no less expressive 
than his singing voice. He proved this by reciting, among other 
things, two Shakespeare sonnets, the monologue of Richard II (‘I have 
been studying how I may compare’, etc.), the Twenty-fourth Psalm, 
I Corinthians xiii:1-13 (‘Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels’), the Prologue to Shaw’s ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ and 
two scenes from Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ 

“All these texts came to life no less admirably than the songs on 
Mr. Fleming’s program. One wonders if the voice teachers ought to 
set their students to declaiming Shakespeare and I Corinthians. If 
this is Mr. Fleming’s study method, it is a good one. 

“The program included songs of Purcell, Hatton, Robert Jones, 
Thomas Ford, Humfrey, Bach, Campbell-Tipton, Griffes, Thomson 
and Gretry and a group of Negro folk-songs. Charles Wadsworth was 
the accompanist.” 

J. B.—New York Times, January 30, 1956 


* “The talented young American baritone, John Fleming, gave a 
program of song and dramatic readings last night at Carnegie Recital 
Hall, ably assisted by pianist Charles Wadsworth. 

“Mr. Fleming is gifted with an extraordinarily attractive voice... 
compelling in its natural quality. There is a great deal of solid culture 
and intelligence behind his performances, too, and his recitals of 
‘Song and Poetry’ are an unusually stimulating way to spend an 
evening . . . the singer is both immensely musical and dynamically 
communicative in his person. He can be amusing, too, as his readings 
from Shaw’s ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ and the poetry of Ogden Nash 
amply illustrated.” 

L. T.—N. Y. Herald Tribune, January 30, 1956 


Available Season 1956-1957 
For Programs of Songs and Poetry 


Address: Riverside Church 
490 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 








“L’Opera” 


(Continued from page 29) 
go out and see a mediocre “live” 
performance on the stage. 

This situation has forced the 
Paris Opera to choose its repertory 
carefully and to eliminate minor 
works in order to produce certain 
masterpieces of French opera, or 
works of foreign origin brought out 
by other stages. It has led the 
Opera to stage its productions with 
particular care—not that it ever 
had been neglectful in this direc- 
tion—but it has had to adapt itself 
to the visual demands of the pres- 
ent, making full use of all modern 
facilities of machinery and elec- 
tricity. If it has not been able to 
restage and redesign all the works 
that its fervent devotees demand, it 
has nevertheless succeeded, during 
these last years, in creating sumptu- 
ous productions which no other 
theater in the world today has 
presented in such splendor. 

Whether it means a restaging 
of “Les Indes Galantes”, a revival 
of “The Magic Flute” or the pro- 
duction of “Bolivar”, the Paris 
Opera, thanks to the undisputed 
qualities of producers such as 
Maurice Lehmann or Max de 
Rieux, can give its devotees per- 
formances of remarkable scenic 
quality. Soon it will produce 
“Oedipus” by Enesco, and restage 
“Faust”, its essential work. The 
Opera is thinking of gradually re- 
staging its entire repertoire, with 
these modern and electric methods. 
In the meantime, it invites foreign 
companies to give performances on 
its stage. Thus, the Vienna Opera 
came with “Salome” and “Rosen- 
kavalier”, Bayreuth brought “The 
Ring’, and Naples offered the 
Parisians “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
and “Jeanne d’Arc”. This policy 
enables the Paris Opera to keep up 
with the European operatic move- 
ment, hostile opinions to the con- 
trary. 





Repertoire Not Rigid 


The Paris Opera is anything but 
rigid—so little, in fact, that for 
some years past it has hardly ever 
staged any of the works of its 
original repertory. With the excep- 
tion of “Thais” which had _ its 
world premiere at the Opera on 
March 16, 1894, no opera created 
at the Opera has been restaged for 
some twenty years. It has wanted 
to bring works of real quality, re- 
gardless of their place of origin. 
True, Wagner’s and Verdi's works 
were originally brought out in Ger- 
many and Italy. But even in the 
case of French works, the Opera 
did not want to overlook valuable 
productions of its former competi- 
tors. It inherited “Faust” from the 
Theatre Lyrique; “Romeo”, “Le 
Roi d’Ys”, and “Penelope” from 
the Opera Comique; “Samson” 
from the Theatre des Arts of 
Rouen; “Herodiade” from_ the 
Gaite Lyrique, and so forth. 

Although the Opera has restaged 
these works for the benefit of all 
its countless devotees who each 
year come from all corners of the 


globe, this does not mean thai it is 
no longer aware of its role as trail- 
blazer. Since 1900, the Oper: has 
given the world premieres oi 8] 
lyric works, not counting choreo- 
graphic productions. It has taken 
into its repertory 104 works that 
originated on other stages, and it 
has had as guests no less than 27 
companies from Germany, Italy, 
England and Holland, with their 
artists, their choruses, their orches- 
tras, all of them giving excellent 
performances. 

It is obvious that the National 
Academy of Music and Dance— 
which is the official title of the 
Paris Opera—no longer claims to 
be the first lyric stage of the world. 
It is content to have held this title 
in the past, to have been during 
almost two centuries the trailblazer 
for other stages. It is content to 
hold its own with other stages such 
as La Scala of Milan, the Munich 
Opera, the Metropolitan Opera of 
New York and, perhaps soon, with 
Covent Garden of London, now on 
the threshold of a new era. This 
place of equality with its colleagues 
abroad the Opera is able to hold 
thanks to its marvelous orchestra, 
its excellent stage producers, its 
admirable chorus and its spectac- 
ular corps de ballet. However, it is 
faced with a danger that is a source 
of concern to more than one 
French opera lover: its official 
status. The Paris Opera, at present, 
is no longer in the hands of one 
responsible chief, but of all those 
in the ranks of the French Govern- 
ment who consider that they have 
a right to conduct its affairs. 


Artists and Artisans 


This great stage lives on its pro- 
ductions. It maintains its reputa- 
tion thanks to the qualities of its 
artists and its artisans. But it no 
longer is guided by the authority 
of a single leader. It is more and 
more becoming unmanageable, be- 
cause too many outside people try 
to impose their frequently untried 
viewpoints on those who are 
Officially appointed to lead it. For 
this reason we see outstanding per- 
sonalities, who would be partic- 
ularly qualified to conduct its 
affairs, lose interest completely. 
Maurice Lehmann resigned just re- 
cently. Jacques Ibert, his successor, 
went to Rome to become director 
of the Villa Medici. 

It is obvious that if the Opera 
does not find a new director soon, 
a man free to make his own deci- 
sions and to carry them out, the 
slogan launched by its hostile de- 
tractors may yet become true: it 
will become a static theater or, 
what would be worse, a house to 
be rented out to producers of 
international spectacles. 

Then it would really have lost 
its soul, its French vitality, and it 
would betray its cultural and 
musical mission. Thank God, it 
has not yet come to this, although 
the danger is greai. For the 
moment, its singers, its musicians, 
its staff are standing guard, and 
they guarantee daily performances 
in the great tradition which always 
leave a deep impression on its de- 
voted audience. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Soloists 


Cincinnati—Jascha Heifetz was 
the brilliant soloist in the Brahms 
Violin Concerto with Thor Johnson 
conducting the Cincinnati Symphony 
at Music Hall on Jan. 27 and 28. 
Mr. Heifetz exhibited his renowned 
prowess and impeccable technique, 
and communicativeness. Stravinsky's 
Symphony in Three Movements re- 
ceived its local premiere, and its per- 
formance was an exhilarating listen- 
ing experience. 

‘Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
were soloists with Mr. Johnson and 
the orchestra in Bach’s Concerto No. 
2 in C major, Benjamin Britten’s 
Scottish Ballad, Op. 26, and Arthur 
Benjamin’s North American Square 
Dance at the Jan. 20 and 21 con- 
certs. Vronsky and Babin demon- 
strated their expert musicianship and 
artistry in each work. To the eye 
as well as the ear the Jan. 13 and 
14 concert version of Mozart's “Cosi 
fan tutte” was the most captivating 
experience of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony’s season. The producer is to be 
warmly congratulated. The excellent 
and well-matched voices of Phyllis 
Curtain, Jane Hobson, Mac Morgan, 
David Lloyd, Helen George and Ken- 
neth Smith, their histrionic charm, 
and the attractive costumes and ef- 
fective staging contributed to a suc- 
cessful performance. Mr. Johnson 
and the orchestra provided a deft 
accompaniment. 


De Gastyne Novelty 


Artur Rubinstein appeared as solo- 
ist in the Brahms Concerto No. 1, 
with Thor Johnson and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Jan. 6 and 7. The 
magnificence of Mr. Rubinstein’s 
playing appears unabated and his 
pianistic resourcefulness seems peer- 
less. The novelty on the program was 
the premiere of Serge De Gastyne’s 
“L'Ille Lumiere”. The work is rich in 
orchestral color, rhythmic ingenuity 


and thematic inventiveness. The 
Matinee Musicale Club presented 
Maria Tipo, young Italian pianist, in 
her local debut recital Jan. 12 at the 
Hotel Netherland Plaza’s Hall of 
Mirrors. In a program of Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, and 
Bartok, Miss Tipo played with dazz- 
ling technique and a sensitive com- 
prehension of style. 

The LaSalle Quartet gave its third 
program of the season Feb. 7 at the 
College-Conservatory Concert Hall. 
Their performance of works by Bee- 
thoven, Bartok, and Debussy pos- 
sessed fine style and discerning mu- 
sicianship. Marian Anderson gave a 
recital under J. Herman Thuman’s 
management Feb. 2 at Taft Auditor- 
ium. Her superb artistry, sincerity and 
spirit afforded a stirring occasion. 
Jeanne Rosenblum, pianist, made her 
local debut in a recital at the Taft 
Museum Jan. 10. In a program of 
Rameau, Beethoven, Franck, Berg 
and Schubert, Miss Rosenblum dem- 
onstrated sensitive musicianship. 

William Doppmann, pianist, gave 
a recital at the Cincinnati Woman's 
Club Feb. 2. He has developed into 
an artist with abundant technique and 
a resourceful grasp of style. The 
Artist Guild of Allen Temple pre- 
sented Camilla Williams in recital at 
Taft Auditorium Jan. 15. She has a 
radiant stage personality and a beau- 
tiful voice, which she employs with 
intelligence and conviction. The Irish 
Festival Singers, with Kitty O’Calla- 
ghan, director and accompanist and 
Sighle Larchet, harpist, gave a con- 
cert Jan. 19 at Taft Auditorium. Miss 
O'Callaghan was the moving force 
behind the charming entertainment 
they provided. Georgina Carroll and 
Austin Gaffney were the principal 
soloists. 

Boris Goldovsky gave an entertain- 
ing piano-illustrated lecture Feb. 9 at 
the Cincinnati Woman’s Club. 

—RMary Leighton 





Foundations 


(Continued from page 138) 

spent $2,700 in 1953 in donations to 
libraries that lend musical recordings 
of serious music to the public. 

Foundations also consider the 
musician who is old or in need. These 
include the Helen Huntington Hull 
Fund, of New York ($4,500 in 1952); 
the Joe and Emily Lowe Foundation 
of New York ($46,599 in 1953 for 
musicians and others); the Musicians 
Fund, of New York ($17,619 in 
1953); the Presser Foundation of 
Philadelphia, which operates the 
Presser Home for Retired Music 
Teachers; the Jean Tennyson Foun- 
dation ($11,300 in 1953 for aid to 
the needy, scholarships, libraries, 
recreation). 

Notably absent from these para- 
graphs has been the Ford Founda- 
tion, the biggest of them all. When 
it was founded, a study committee 
was organized to determine areas in 
which the foundation could make the 
greatest contribution to solutions to 
mankind’s most urgent and _ basic 
problems, which the committee de- 
cided were efforts toward peace: 
strengthening of democracy, advance- 
ment of economic well-being, im- 
provement of education, increase of 
scientific knowledge and understand- 
ing of human behavior. 

‘So music has profited only in- 
directly from the Ford Foundation’s 
tremendous philanthropies. In spon- 
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soring “Omnibus” and “Excursion”, 
two television programs, it has pre- 
sented Leopold Stokowski, Leonard 
Bernstein, Agnes de Mille, the Sym- 
phony of the Air, and other musi- 
cians before an audience reaching a 
weekly average of 17,000,000. Pro- 
grams have included William Schu- 
man’s opera, “Casey at the Bat”, and 
versions of “Fledermaus” and “La 
Boheme” prepared by the Metropoli- 
tan. 

It has also published “Perspectives 
USA”, a cultural quarterly printed in 
four languages and distributed at low 
cost in 60 countries, which has in- 
cluded articles on music by musicians. 

The foundation makes a grant to 
the Detroit Symphony because of its 
special obligation to the city, and it 
has granted a few fellowships either 
to musicians (Harris Danziger, con- 
ductor) or researchers in the field of 
music (Mary Lane, for a comparative 
study of music, painting, poetry, and 
dance for music-appreciation classes). 

Certainly, some of the $260.000,000 
currently being spent on_ teachers’ 
salaries should prove of indirect value 
to music departments in the schools 
concerned. There have been indica- 
tions of a growing concern on the 
part of the Ford Foundation’s ad- 
visers to do more for the humanities. 
We have no complaints about the 
remarkable and unprecedented work 
of the foundation, but we wistfully 
agree with the man who wondered 
why some of its money could not 

“be used constructively for the sav- 
ing of opera”. 
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Opera: East and West 


(Continued from page 20) 
will be absorbed in the renewal of 
tradition at the new house. 

In one case, however, this tra- 
ditionalism (so to speak) worked 
out very paradoxically. On Dec. 
14, just 30 years after its world 
premiere under Kleiber, the Staats- 
oper revived Alban Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck”. This was a symptomatic 
event in a cultural and political 
sense, also, for Berg’s music had 
been frowned on for decades by 
official Soviet sources as “undesir- 
able” (after being performed with 
sensational success in Leningrad in 
1927). 

Nothing was spared to give the 
production both dignity and im- 
posing artistic form. The tragedy 
was unfolded without interruption 
for 90 minutes. The preparation 
and conducting had been entrusted 
to Johannes Schueler, who led the 
triumphant campaign of “Woz- 
zeck” through the operatic stages 
of Germany in 1929, with Olden- 
burg as his starting point. Werner 
Kelch designed the 15 scenes in 
a unified stage conception, and 
Hainer Hill carried out the cos- 
tumes in free 20th-century style, 
dating from the period before 1914. 
The high point of the production 
was the expressionistically con- 
ceived and choreographed episode 
in the tavern, when the dancers 


surround Wozzeck and notice his 
bloody hands. 

Kurt Rehm, both vocally and 
musically admirable, conceived 
Wozzeck as an outwardly quiet, in- 
wardly tense character, almost like 
a sleepwalker. Guenter Treptow 
was a superb Drum Major; and 
Sigrid Ekkehard brought to her 
performance as Marie style, intelli- 
gence, and lyric enchantment of 
voice. 

The success, with an audience 
that included many prominent fig- 
ures of both East and West Berlin, 
was immediate, lasting, and unani- 
mous. Whether this evening was 
really a milestone on the way to a 
new artistic policy in East Ger- 
many remains to be seen. It is 
certain, however, that East Berlin 
wants to become artistically more 
interesting to Western taste. This 
could have results that we cannot 
afford to overlook. 

The Komische Oper, also in East 
Berlin, did not have to undergo 
such a transformation. Under the 
leadership of its brilliant director 
Walter Felsenstein, it has always 
been one of the most interesting 
opera houses in Germany. With 
its repertoire, which corresponds 
roughly with that of the Opera- 
Comique in Paris, augmented by 
the operettas of Offenbach, Johann 
Strauss, and Zeller, as well as oc- 
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casional ballet programs, it some- 
times comes closer to drama than 
to opera. When it reveals weak- 
nesses, they are always musical 
weaknesses, seldom _ theatrical 
weaknesses. But the company of 
often young singers, used in a 
highly varied and demanding reper- 
toire, boasts some fine voices, and 
one could not imagine a more per- 
fect performance of Strauss’s “Die 
Schweigsame Frau” than it gave. 
I have often written in Musical 
America at length about the Fel- 
senstein productions, from “Car- 
men” to “Die Zauberfloete”. Quite 
recently, Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Campiello” was produced, a work 
that is particularly adapted to the 
Komische Oper both musically and 
dramaturgically. Early in 1956, 
Richard Mohaupt’s “Die Wirtin 
von Pinsk” is being given under 
the composer’s direction. 

Manfred von Zallinger is chief 
conductor at the Komische Oper, 
a musician of good tradition and 
artistic ambitions. Under him the 
orchestra has reached a_ higher 
niveau, so that it is able to give 
symphonic programs with success. 


East Berlin Concert Life 

Concert life in East Berlin, com- 
pared with opera life, is still under- 
developed. It remains wholly in 
the shadow of West Berlin, but 
reaches occasional high points in 
the guest appearances of Russian 
artists such as David Oistrakh and 
Lev Oborin. The Staedtische Sym- 
phony under Hermann Hildebrandt 
offers interesting programs with 
good soloists in its subscription se- 
ries, often drawing on the West 
for them. The East Berlin Volks- 
buehne, the Staatskapelle (State 
Orchestra), and the Stuende der 
Musik devote themselves to the 
development and stimulation of 
concert life, enjoying an enthusi- 
astic and widespread public re- 
sponse. The musical hunger of 
East Berlin is just as great today 
as it was in 1946. Concert halls 
and theaters are filled, and the pub- 
lic fluctuates freely over the border 
from East to West Berlin. 

The East Berlin Academy of 
Arts has taken an important role in 
musical life in the last two years. 
In 1954, it held performances and 
discussions of the music of Arnold 
Schoenberg. It also celebrated the 
60th birthday of Paul Hindemith 
with a festival concert of chamber 
music. 

The American Memorial Library 
celebrated Hindemith’s birthday in 


Jurgen Simon 
The newly rebuilt Berlin State Opera in the Eastern sector, which was 
reopened on Sept. 4, 1955 


its beautiful little concert hal! with 
three chamber-music concerts of 
works from Hindemith’s Berlin 
years and _ Berlin composition 
classes. In a comparison of the 
works of various periods of devel- 
opment, it was evident that the 
grotesque, parodistic, impudently 
merry aggressions of the youthful 
Hindemith have retained their 
charm, that certain bitonal and 
atonal escapades no longer seem 
so elementary as they used to, and 
that the classicistic calming down 
of Hindemith’s music had a streak 
of middle-class stolidity and of 
self-conscious technical mastery in 
it that robbed it of some of its elan. 


Contemporary Music 

West Berlin has become ever 
more reactionary in cultural activ- 
ity in the past year. The perform- 
ances of 20th-century music that 
are an integral part of musical life 
in Munich and Hamburg, for ex- 
ample, are rarities in West Berlin, 
and, since the public is not being 
systematically educated to listen to 
modern music, these performances 
are often given in empty halls. 
Among the most important con- 
certs of contemporary music were 
two evenings given by the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Hans Rosbaud 
and Igor Markevitch. Mr. Rosbaud 
conducted an unevenly inspired 
but effective Violin Concerto by 
Hans Werner Henze (admirably 
played by Heinz Stanske); the 
somewhat extrovert but fascinating 
Bartok Suite from “The Miracu- 
lous Mandarin”; and two works 
from the Schoenberg circle. 

Instead of his originally planned 
program of works by Carlos Cha- 
vez and Erik Satie, Mr. Markevitch 
brought a program “In Memoriam 
of Arthur Honegger”, who had just 
died. He conducted Honegger’s 
“Sinfonia Di Tre Re” between Si- 
belius’s “En Saga” and Stravinsky’s 
“Le Sacre du Printemps”. The in- 
terpretation of Stravinsky’s master- 
piece as a sensational revelation 
was easy for Mr. Markevitch, 
whose art mingles barbarism and 
hyperculture. It was perfect—a 
triumph for the work and for the 
Berlin Philharmonic such as we 
seldom see here. 


Musical Theater 


In the realm of the musical thea- 
ter, “Porgy and Bess” was per- 
formed by an American Negro 
company with great success, if not 
so stormy as that enjoyed in 1953 
with William Warfield and Leon- 
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ne Price in the title roles. As 
the first attempt by a German com- 
any to give a work of the New 
York musical comedy species, the 
performance of Cole Porter’s “Kiss 
Me, Kate” in the little “Komaedie” 
Theater on the Kurfuerstendamm 
was a real sensation. It seems that 
we have here a successor for the 
dying genre of the great Vienna 
operetta. a 
“Saint of Bleecker Street” 

On the other hand, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti was unable to make an 
artistic impression in Berlin with 
his new Broadway product, “The 
Saint of Bleecker Street”. The 
Staedtische Oper brought the work 
as the second premiere of its sea- 
son, and one could have asked for 
no better performance by German 
artists. The composer himself was 
the stage director, and in some 
cases he achieved that transforma- 
tion of opera singers into actors 
and actresses that I admired so 
much in his New York productions 
of “The Medium” and “The Old 
Maid and the Thief”. 

Elfirde Troetschel was an Anrina 
of remarkably suggestive everyday 
solemnity, imbuing the reception of 
the stigmata with all of the power 
of her young dramatic soprano. 
Sandor Konya, an _ impassioned 
Michele, had the heroic ring in the 
metal of his tenor voice that the 
role requires. His outburst in the 
Second Act was one of the high 
points of the evening. Alfons Her- 
wig as Don Marco was a figure of 
quiet strength, with his weighty 
bass-baritone voice. Admirable in 
the mezzo role of the wench was 
Mimi Aarden. Two American 
singers acquitted themselves well 
in lesser roles: Irene Dalis, as As- 
sunta; and Michael Rhodes, as Sal- 
vatore. 

The most vivid impression of the 
evening came from the podium, 
where Thomas Schippers was con- 
ducting. A young, possessed in- 
terpreter, throwing light into every 
corner of the score, he conducted 
this premiere with a sacred fire, as 
if it were the performance of a 
super-masterwork. Very good sets 
by Wilhelm Reinking emphasized 
the realistic staging of the opera. 


“Le Nozze di Figaro”’ 

Before the beginning of the Mo- 
zart year, 1956, the Staedtische 
Oper offered a new, unusually bril- 
liant, and musically successful pro- 
duction of Mozart’s “Le Nozze di 
Figaro”. Carl Ebert had commis- 
sioned the brilliantly gifted young 
artist Jean-Pierre Ponelle to design 
the costumes and scenery. If they 


were not as bold and exciting as 
his decors for modern operas and 
ballets, they were nonetheless diffi- 
cult to surpass in richness of color, 
and they translated the spirit of 
Rococo very happily into a cine- 
matic realism. Ebert’s light, nerv- 
ously alert stage direction pro- 
vided the singers with a maximum 
of musically motivated gesture and 
mime. Even when he underlined 
certain details too strongly one ad- 
mired the mastery and impeccable 
cultivated taste with which he 
did it. 


West Berlin Singers 


The elite of the West Berlin 
singers were in the cast. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau and Elisabeth 
Gruemmer were noble and musi- 
cally ‘as well as dramatically wholly 
in the vein, as the Count and 
Countess. Rita Streich, as Susanna, 
captured all of the characteristic 
coquetry and the winged lightness 
of cantilena and parlando that Mo- 
zart put into the role. It was one 
of her greatest triumphs on the 
Berlin opera stage. Lisa Otto 
brought to the role of Cherubino 
exactly those nuances of boyish- 
ness and soubrette spirit that the 
musical and dramatic elements de- 
mand. Karl Kohn, a young and 
phenomenally gifted baritone from 
Duesseldorf, made a guest appear- 
ance as Figaro. With a bit more 
dramatic security and mastery of 
bel canto, he will be complete mas- 
ter of the role. 

Another guest artist was on the 
podium, Mathieu Lange, leader of 
the Berlin Singakademie. He had 
prepared the ensembles, he con- 
ducted the singers and orchestra, 
he accompanied the arias and reci- 
tatives with the appealing youthful 
fire that have always characterized 
him. The stormy applause guar- 
anteed long life to this production. 


Staedtische Oper 


Ebert is now in his second year 
at the Staedtische Oper. He has 
set himself the difficult task of re- 
forming the spirit of the house and 
the ensemble. The hegemony of 
Wagner and Richard Strauss, which 
corresponded with the artistic credo 
of his predecessor Heinz Tietjen, is 
yielding now to a more intensive 
cultivation of Verdi and Mozart. 
The results of this are extremely 
significant. With its productions 
of “Nabucco” and “Otello”, “Cosi 
fan tutte” and “Figaro”, the Staed- 
tische Oper has won a place in the 
front ranks of European opera 
houses. 





Boston Students 
Perform Orff Work 


The Dance Department of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, of 
which Jan Veen is director and Ruth 
Sandholm ballet mistress, performed 
A Suite of Worldly Poems from the 
13th Century” in Kaufmann Concert 
Hall, at the Lexington Avenue 
YMHA, on Feb. 4. The music was 
Carl Orff's “Carmina Burana”; the 
costumes were designed by John 
Firkins and executed by Katrine 
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Hooper. A recording was used for 
this performance. During one of the 
intermissions Mr. Veen told of the 
financial and practical problems en- 
countered in carrying out this ambi- 
tious project, praising the students 
for their interest and co-operation. 
The choreography for the most part 
was very simple and not beyond the 
capacity of the young performers. In 
view of the nature of the production, 
extended critical comment is not 
called for. It was cordially received 
by a large audience. 
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DALLAS SYMPHONY: 








Ovational Greeting 


For Rozsa 


Concerto 


By JOHN ROSENFIELD 





IT CAN HAPPEN and did Sunday afternoon in the 
ninth subscription concert of the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra. An audience long taught to be attentive and tolerant 
of new music, even brand-new music, was rewarded this 
time by Miklos Rozsa’s Violin Concerto, which was played 
almost to the utmost of its values by Jascha Heifetz, the 


dedicatee. 


It was instantaneously accessible to the crowded 
house and there were ovational cheers for soloist, for 
Conductor Walter Hendi and the composer, who was 
present. The reception far exceeded politeness or ami- 
ability. It was an expression of “musical lift," energized 


by a rare spark. 





The Program 


DALLAS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Mc- 
Farlin Auditorium. Jan. 15, 1956. Ninth 
subscription concert. Walter Hendl. con- 
ductor; Jascha Heifetz. violinist. Pro- 

dail: 


Sympiy ny No. 103 _(--Paukenwirbel”) im j 
ajor (179 | 
rs a8 -,+-Jdosef Haydn (1732-1805) | 
Concerto No. 5 in A Minor, Opus 387 
CISES) «e000 Henri ynaemps (1820-1881) 
etz 


Mr. He 
Galantai Tancock (1933) 
Coneeria tor" Violin’ ang Orchestea iss 
rto for Violin am chestra (1955) 
< iklos Rozsa (1907) 
Mr. Heifetz 





Speaking rashly at this early 
date we would ‘think that Heifetz, 
an unceasing searcher for new 
concerto material, has found the 
most viable work since Sir William | 
Walton’s 1939 concerto and some- | 
thing superior to all subsequent 
commissions. In inspirational ma- 
terial the Rozsa concerto sounded, | 
at first hearing, the peer of the 
Walton and in color decidedly more 
exotic. 


*** 

MIKLOS ROZSA is a 48-year-old 
composer from Budapest via Leip- 
zig. He Janded in Hollywood fifteen 
years ago where he has been a 
top-earning movie composer and 


Concert in Review 


even an Oscar-winner. He has con- 
tinued as a teacher of composition 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and a steady if not prolific 
contributor to chamber music, song 
and some orchestral literature. 

He is one of the few in the swim- 
ming-pool set who has been able 
to keep his gifts compartmentalized 
and evidently without faking. There 
is no astigmatism of the , sound- 
track about this concerto, Rozsa's 
quite individual language shows 
few derivations beyond the unalter- 
able fact that everything today is 
built on yesterday. 

From the fine opus we would 
judge that he is contemporary 
without being avant-garde. There 
is nothing radical about a three- 
movement concerto of fast-slow- 
fast arrangement. What is different 
is Rozsa’s ability to fashion melo- 
dious and compelling lyricism in 
phrases neither too long or too 
intervallically distorted. Craftsman- 
ship is there profusely but why 
notice it when there are things to 
listen to? 

Composed with Heifetz in mind 
the concerto doesn't engulf the solo 
voice but, better, doesn’t strum 
merely a punctuating accompani- 
ment to the unchallenged best 
fiddiing technique of today. It is 
consistently violinist, musical and 
still orchestral. 

There is a concertante pull in| 
the first movement with violin and | 

















orchestra often opposed, then going 
into a stretch of sheer repartee, 
and finally joining in an extraordi- 
nary contrast of timbres. Here the 
violin is very high and the orches- 
tra very low as if on the distant 
horizon. 

The second movement is more 
collaborative. An’ intelligible mel- 
ody has beguilements unique in this 
century outside the last symphon- 
ies of Prokofiev. One had con- 
cluded that anything so soaring and 
so symmetrical was outside the 
impulses of today’s composers. 
Here Rozsa observes the same con- 
trasts, deftly daubs with wood- 
winds and generates drama through 
a mesmeric intensity. 

* * 

THE FINALE is a complex of 
peretuum mobile staccati on 
earthy themes and an interplay of 
all choirs including the battery. 
Perhaps some of the tunes through- 
out are of Hungarian or Gypsy or- 
igin but this need not concern us. 
The hues and allusions are uni- 
versay not national. 

One of Rozsa’s neatest tricks was 
to bind his movements with echoes 
of material from the others without 
actual “‘cyclical” quotes. It was 
interesting to sense the effect, as 
complete as if accomplished by 
obvious means. 

The violin part is long and spec- 
tacular; the exactions must be ter- 
rific even for Heifetz. His per- 
formance, however, was well above 
executant level, full of soulful in- 
terpretation for what was directly 
soulful writing, always immaculate 
and always strongly and sumptu- 
ously toned. 

The orchestral duties were not 
simple either and Hendl and the 
Dallas Symphony knew exactly 
what they were about. 

We won't say that the premiere 
performance was the ultimate 
statement. Some passages were 
simply skillfully played notes. No 
doubt these will be stowed down 
and detailed later. 

And everybody, including Mr. 
Rozsa, will learn what to do about 
Rozsa’s tricks of codas. Either in 
the writing or performance styling 
these were weak and inconclusive. 

But the Rozsa Violin Concerto 
is a composition of unfailing spon- 
tancity, the introduction of inter- 
esting if thrifty material for every 
demand of development, dramatic 
excitement and everything else to 
insure its being heard often in 
seasons to come. It will tempt other 
violinists besides Heifetz when he 
relinauishes it. 
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By Epovarp Mousset 


Brussels. — Every day here brings 
one or more concerts or other 
musical entertainments. This is per- 
haps too much for a city which does 
not number quite a million inhabi- 
tants. Concert halls and theaters are 
seldom full, unless people are enticed 
by a celebrated artist or some fash- 
ionable infatuation. 

Vocal or instrumental recitals have 
become rather rare. The public at 
large does not take much interest in 
them, except when international ce- 
lebrities are on the stage. Not al- 
ways even then. Walter Gieseking in 
Ostend last summer played twice in 
the Kursaal, first in recital, second 
with orchestra. There were not seats 
enough for the orchestral concert, 
but there were large voids at the 
recital, one of the most splendid 
given by the pianist. Some interest 
has been displayed in recent years in 
chamber-music groups, records help- 
ing to make known the performances 
of a Muenchinger or a Fasano. 

The preference of the public still 
goes to the orchestral concerts, with 
a virtuoso soloist. 


Brussels Philharmonic Society 


The “Societe Philharmonique de 
Bruxelles” is the most important con- 
cert association in the Belgian capital 
and in the whole country. It uses the 
numerous halls of the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, among which is large 
La Boeuf Hall, with more than 2,000 
seats. It does not have its own or- 
chestra, but is closely connected with 
the official Orchestre National de 
Belgique. 

The Brussels Philharmonic during 
this season offers: 

a) 15 subscription symphonic con- 
certs, each of two or three perform- 
ances. The Belgian National Orches- 
tra (which has no permanent con- 
ductor) is conducted by such guests 
as Dorati, Muenchinger, Sawallisch, 
Sanzogno, Vandernoot, de Carvalho, 
Elmendorff, Maazel, Dixon, and 
Giulini. Each program includes one 
or two concertos played by well- 
known instrumentalists — _ pianists 
Kempff, Ciccolini, Riefling, Taglia- 
fero, Costa, Gianoli, Schirmer, Gold 
and Fizdale; violinists Senofsky, Dou- 
kan, Yordanoff; cellist Fournier. 

b) 5 subscription concerts of con- 
certos. Each program consists of 
three concertos. This season, three of 
the five concerts are devoted to vio- 
linist (Senofsky, Grumiaux, Ois- 
trakh), one to a pianist (Brailowsky 
and one to the American duo-pian- 
ists, Gold and Fizdale. The accom- 
paniment is by the Orchestre Na- 
tional, under various conductors 
(Decker, Sternefeld, | Vandernoot, 
Maazel, Sawallisch). 

c) 5 Chamber Orchestra concerts, 
offering the Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra, the Virtuosi di Roma, the 
Chamber Orchestra of the Wiener 
Symphoniker, the Societa Corelli and 
the A. Vivaldi group. 


Foreign Orchestras 


d) 4 Concerts by foreign orches- 
tras. This series, now ended, brought 
the Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
York, the Orchestra della Scala di 
Milano, the Concertgebouw, the 
Bamberger Symphony and the Dutch 
Residentie-Orkest. Notice was given 
however of two further concerts in 
March 1956 by the Wiener Phil- 
harmoniker conducted by Kubelik. 

e) 2 “extraordinary” concerts, one 
devoted to Beethoven’s works and 
conducted by Erich Kleiber, the 
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other to Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
conducted by De Vocht. 

f) 4 Concerts of contemporary 
composers, organized under the pa- 
tronage of the International Music 
Council of UNESCO, with the col- 
laboration of the Belgian Radio. Bel- 
gian artists were used in these pro- 
grams. 

g) Miscellaneous performances 
comprising the integral audition of 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas (Del 
Pueyo), that of Bach’s works for solo- 
violin (J. Szigeti), four organ recitals 
devoted to Bach’s works, three bal- 
let’s spectacles, several lectures on 
“music of today”, etc. 

The Philharmonic Society has fur- 
ther organized the concerts of the 
“Association des Spectacles et Con- 
certs populaires” and those of the 
Jeunesse Musicales de Belgique ‘. 
There are five “Concerts populaires 
this season, they are of the same pat- 
tern as the symphonic concerts 
arranged by the society, and several 
artists contribute to both. The musi- 
cal meetings of the Jeunesses Musi- 
cales are very numerous. Some of 
them are merely extra performances 
of ordinary concerts (symphonic, 
chamber, contemporary composers). 
Others are given for youth only: six 
for study of the orchestra and the 
main musical forms; four of modern 
music, given with the co-operation of 
the National Broadcasting Institution 
and the collaboration of several well- 
known artists, such as Andor Foldes 
(who played three concertos by Bar- 
tok), or the clavecinist, Aimee Van 
de Wiele. The Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium International Musical Com- 
petition is closely connected with the 
society. The 1955 competition was 
for violinists and saw the victory of 
the American, Berl Senofsky; the 
pianists will have their chance in 
1956. 


Belgian National Orchestra 


The Concert Association of the 
Brussels Royal Conservatoire is the 
oldest concert association of the cap- 
ital, being now in its 122nd year. Like 
the Philharmonic Society, it engages 
the Belgian National Orchestra for its 
concerts, which are given in the hall of 
the Conservatoire. These concerts 
were formerly conducted by the direc- 
tor of the Conservatoire, or by a per- 
manent music director, but the system 
of non-permanent conductors was 
introduced in recent years, with the 
result that there are an increasing 
number of foreign conductors (dur- 
ing the 1955-56 season: Blech, Gara- 
guly, Aubin, Flipse, Woess). Soloists 
generally are Belgian artists. There 
are two series of concerts: “Concerts 
Symphoniques” (four in the season) 
the programs of which are taken in a 
given period of musical creation 
(this season, the first half of the 19th 
century), and the “Concerts popu- 
laires”, with more eclectic programs 
comprising modern as well as classi- 
cal music and works by Belgian com- 
posers. : 

The Conservatoire will mark Mo- 
zart’s bi-centenary with the Zagreb 
Chamber Orchestra and the choirs of 
the Conservatoire in several vocal 
works by Mozart, including the 
Requiem. L 

The Belgian National Broadcasting 
Institute is not, properly speaking, a 
concert organization, but it is, with- 
out doubt, the biggest music pur- 
veyor in this country, and it gives 
numerous public concerts (at least 
three or four times a week) for which 


Brussels Prefers Soloists with Orchestra 





Henri Vermeulen 
Huc-Santana, as Boris, in the Thea- 
tre de la Monnaie production of 


“Boris Godunoff” 


it often engages foreign artists. The 
Institute, being less dependent on the 
public at large, is more able to leave 
the beaten tracks for newer ones, 
especially in modern music. 

For the 1955-56 season, the I.N.R. 
(Institut National de Radiodiffusion), 
which has just celebrated its 25th 
anniversary, presents a remarkable 
activity. The linguistic partition of 
this country led to the setting up of 
two practically independent broad- 
casting managements, although the 
large studios of the Flagey Square 
are used by both, as are the tech- 
nical facilities. 


Many Musical Broadcasts 


In the French programs, we find 
four great Mozart Concerts; six con- 
certs of French music from Franck 
to Ravel; six symphonic concerts 
under foreign conductors (Sanzogno, 
Malko, Scherchen, Kletzki, Cluytens); 
six concerto concerts by such well- 
known artists as Meyer, Grumiaux, 
Rieci, Gendron; 20 chamber orches- 
tra concerts, ten conducted by for- 
eign musicians (Appia, Milhaud, J. 
Cruz, Bosmans, Meylan, Capdevielle, 
Lucas, Arends, Priestmann, Bozza); 
ten concerts of modern Belgian music; 
six recitals by artists of international 
fame. 

As for the Flemish broadcasts, they 
have recently inaugurated a “third 
program”, including recitals and 
chamber music of international im- 
portance, ancient music, modern ex- 
perimental music, rarely performed 
works, etc. They have further or- 
ganized a Mahler Cycle (10 concerts, 
giving the 10 symphonies and the 
“Song of the Earth”), a Richard 
Strauss Cycle (16 symphonic works 
in five programs), a series of con- 
certos, many programs of lyric music 
from Lully and Bach to Martin and 
Tippett. 

For its musical broadcasts, the 
I.N.R. has a symphonic orchestra, 
which Franz Andre and D. Sterne- 
feld, its permanent conductors, have 
splendidly trained, and two excellent 
chamber orchestras, one playing for 
the French programs, the other for 
the Flemish ones. 


“Evenings of the Atelier” 


The “Evenings of the Atelier” were 
born 20 years ago in the studio of 
the painter Marcel Hastir. They 
number, at present, about 70 for an 
eight months season. Hundreds of 
artists followed one another, either 
in the studio itself, or in some Brus- 
sels concert hall hired by the Ate- 
lier. Gieseking gave his first Brus- 
sels post-war recital in the Atelier, 


which is one of the rare refuges for 
chamber-music in this city. Its recitals 
are attended by a pick of amateurs, 
who can applaud both young artists 
from home and abroad and well 
known musicians like the [talian 
harpsichordist, Ruggiero Gerlin, the 
Swiss cellist, Henri Honneger, or the 
French singer, Gerard Souzay. This 
season’s schedule announced 26) pian- 
ists, three cellists, two violinists, two 
harpsichordists, 12 singers, two piano 
duos, four violin-piano duos, three 
cello-piano duos, two quartets, ete,, 
half of them being foreign artists, 

Concerts de Midi take place every 
Wednesday in the Salle Rubens of 
the Museum of Ancient Art and are 
devoted to recitals and concerts of 
chamber music. A little chamber or- 
chestra is conducted by Jean Louel; 
the chamber orchestras of the Broad- 
casting Institute also co-operate. The 
programs are eclectic, offering me- 
diaeval music as well as modern 
works. The soloists and musical 
groups are mainly Belgian; foreign 
artists are engaged only on a barter 
system and within the frame of “cul- 
tural agreements” concluded between 
the Belgian and some foreign goy- 
ernments. 


Amis de Mozart 


The “Amis de Mozart”, Belgian 
group connected with the Salzburg 
Mozartgemeinde, give annual cham- 
ber music concerts, either in public 
halls or in private fashionable circles, 
with the co-operation of Belgian or 
Austrian artists (this season the Wie- 
ner Trio, Wiener Konzerthausquar- 
tett and Wienér OkKtett). 

The “Amities Artistiques” are a 
fashionable group whose aim is to 
present young Belgian artists to high 
society; they give four or five con- 
certs a year in the most brilliant 
salons of Brussels. 

Theatre Royal de la Monnaie is 
the only opera house in Brussels, 
giving operas, comic operas, ballets 
and, during the summer season, op- 
erettas. After having been one of the 
most celebrated opera houses in 
Europe, the Theatre de la Monnaie 
suffered from the disaffection of a 
large part of the musical public for 
the lyric. theatre, and also from seri- 
ous financial difficulties. Recently, 
under the management of Joseph 
Rogatchewsky, very perceptible prog- 
ress has been made. The increased 
activity includes renewal of the stag- 
ing of old repertoire operas as well 
as the performance of new operas. 
This season we have at least four 
great new works: Schumann’s “Man- 
fred” staged by Jean Weber, Mil- 
haud’s “David”, Enesco’s “Oedipe” 
and Mozart’s “La Finta Semplice”, 
this last work being given by the 
singers and orchestra who recreated it 
in Salzburg. 

The Theatre de la Monnaie has its 
own orchestra and permanent com- 
pany of singers. However, foreign 
artists come “en _ representation” 
(during the present season, the 
French bass, Huc-Santana; the Jap- 
anese, Michiko Sunahara; the Span- 
ish cantatrice, Victoria de los Ange- 
les, etc.). There are also some per- 
formances given by complete foreign 
companies. 

The body of dancers, conducted by 
J. J. Etchevery, an excellent ballet 
master and choreographer, give per- 
formances of high quality. They 
caused a sensation last summer at the 
Etchevery. 

To give an idea of the activity of 
the Theatre de la Monnaie, during 
Festival of Venice in Bartok’s “Mirac- 
ulous Mandarin”, choreographed by 
the month of December 32 perform- 
ances were given, including 13 diff- 
erent operas and six different ballets. 
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a combination of skill 
lvocal purity and rightness of 
that few singers can 


New York Time 


i|VOICE OF BEAUTY 


'’ | The original beauty of this 
w& voice is augmented in all she}? 
,2tl sings by exceedingly wise mu- | 
sicianship; her operatic songs 
| fe are polished as finely as a 
French tidbit; her art songs are 
ted! illuminated by sauve humor, 
M3 | delicate shadings which her 
J \technique permits singing in 
p #P*) color and tone volume from the 
spun pianissimo to a 
aiockuaaie round forte. 


— Frep J. LISSFELT, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
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TOWN HALL RECITAL—January 27, 1956 


THE NEW YORK TIMES — January 28, 1956 

“',. musical culture and intelligence... His 
voice... was used with finesse... thoughtful 
musicianship...” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE — January 28, 1956 

“He showed exceptional talent both from a vocal 
point of view and in his unusual and communicative 
understanding of the mood and style of the works 
in his widely varied list; this was evident in fine 
expressive shadings as well as in his projection of 
the general atmosphere of a particular work. His 
flexible voice had a generous range and satisfying 
and well controlled volume with an appealing 
timbre, both in the dark-hued lower tones and the 
clear lighter hues of the upper register.” 

Artistry of phrasing and expressive sensitive- 
ness also marked the recital as a whole along with 
clarity of enunciation. The spectrum of vocal color 
had both contrast and fine distinctions of hues... 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN — January 28, 1956 

“Donald Gramm gave a song recital of distinction 
in Town Hall last night. He revealed three assets: 
a fine bass-baritone, sensitive interpretation, and 
intelligent artistry.” 

His highly selective program made me want to 
hear much more... 


foing Gour-ailbae 


DONALD GRAMM 













*ANN ARBOR 
BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 
*BOSTON SYMPHONY 
BREVARD FESTIVAL 
CARMEL BACH FESTIVAL 
CHARLOTTE SYMPHONY LOS ANGELES TIMES 

*CHICAGO SYMPHONY “Mr. Gramm, so excellent an 
CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL artist that he is difficult to match 
*HOLLYWOOD BOWL wherever he appears with a group 
Tthaitme) falta) Wecelel 3A 7 of soloists. Not only is his singing 
*LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC highly musical, but he has marvel- 
MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ous vocal powers as well and a true 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY understanding of his roles and 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY their demands.” 

*PENINSULA. FESTIVAL 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
*PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY 
RAVINIA 

SAN DIEGO SYMPHONY 
*SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
SHREVEPORT SYMPHONY 


*re-engaged 


Leading Bass-Baritone, 

NEW YORK -CITY OPERA CO. 
LYRIC THEATRE OF CHICAGO 
AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY 


(2 appearances) 


SPECIAL RECORDINGS 


COLUMBIA 
Little Orchestra Society 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


RCA VICTOR 
Boston Symphony 


UNICORN RECORDS 
Handel and Haydn Society 



































SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

“His voice is not only beautiful 
in quality and very wide in range, 
it has a distinct personal timbre. 
Furthermore, that voice is handled 
with the ease, suppleness and im- 
peccable intonation of a master 
cellist to say nothing of perfect 
diction and magnificent interpret- 
ive insight.” 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE 
“,,.one suspects he is on the way 
to notable achievements and fame.” 


WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD 

“By far the finest effect in both 
vocal resonance and style that we 
have yet heard.” 


PITTSBURGH PRESS 

“,.. has one of the outstanding 
voices in his class... rich and vi- 
brant, wide in range, and impres- 
sive both in the melodic and florid 
passages,” 
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From time to time 


Camera Concerts 





will present evenings 

of music featuring 
interesting compositions 
with the assistance of 
distinguished artists 
from the world of 


entertainment. 
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W 4 # —p ° ° ‘Marcel Marceau really explains 
AK neatedt cuatowmunuAt where the theatre came from, why 
it is going to last a very long 


time, and why we like it.”’ 


WALTER. F. KERR 
New York Herald Tribune 
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the highest possible musical 


and technical standards — 2745 Bn 
Japs, "Olin Jor 


the standards one would expect 


from a Milstein or a Heifetz 9° 
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“(A Marian Anderson in rejuvenated form 
. . . Without exaggeration, she is phe- 
nomenal; one does not know what to 
admire more —the rushing vitality of her 
masterfully delivered, very broad mezzo- 
soprano... or her astonishing ability to 
understand worlds of sound that must 


have been foreign to her, and to present 


them truly with a high artistic intelligence.”’ 


NEUE ZUERICHER NACHRICHTEN 


Returns triumphant... 


... following three years of 
European Concert engagements 


World Manager: 
MARTIN H. TAUBMAN 


Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 111, Austria. 


Cable: Centropaconcert 


Now Booking... 





UCRETIA WEST 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Among her outstanding 
solo appearances with orchestra are: 


MUNICH PHILHARMONIC 

PARIS ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE 
STUTTGART RADIO ORCHESTRA 

BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 

COLOGNE RADIO ORCHESTRA 

FLORENCE ORCHESTRA DEL TEATRO COMUNALE 
PARIS ORCHESTRE NATIONAL 

BOLOGNA ORCHESTRA DEL TEATRO COMUNALE 
VIENNA SYMPHONIKER 

SALZBURG MOZARTEUM ORCHESTRA 

NAPLES ORCHESTRA DEL TEATRO SAN CARLO 


WESTMINSTER RECORDS 
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SCAR PINT! 


Pianist 


WITH MAJOR ORCHESTRAS 


New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 





-|““Whirlwind virtuosity and rhythmic drive.” 
— NEW YORK TIMES | i*i; 


« b 


r»-|“‘With fingers strong that strike the notes} ‘ ~ 


‘--| cleanly and in time, with a coherent sense of | ;, 
““|form and a large sonority pool, he is content| «x 
is,| to deal with the music on its own terms, to| * 
explicate its meanings and to place himself| * 
. i at the service of the composition at hand.” ote 
— NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE } *™ 











Montreal Symphony Orchestra 


...[“Searpini excelled . . 


ai . great brilliance of | +t« 
sound.” = 


— MONTREAL STAR |<, 
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Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 


“He knows how to make a musical line sound 
- BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 


. ’ 
yay 


rash! 


bide 





~*:| full blown and lyrical” 





Toronto Symphony Orchestra 





PES | 66 


awit} +++ beauty of tone... 


sureness of control. . . | xt 


in| Warmth ... technical mastery.” DL 
— TORONTO TELEGRAM || "> 
tt. | tie 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 





.heis 


irs | “Scarpini is a quite wonderful pianist . . 
*“la musician of refinement and of taste. One 
",:|could not expect him ever to play badly.” 

rad — CINCINNATI ENQUIRER: 


oer ak 


Dalias Symphony Orchestra 7 


se |‘‘We don’t know what more fingers could do in | 1 


ig brilliance and accuracy.” — DALLAS MORNING NEWS od 














IN RECITAL... 


HEADLINE 


’ “AUDIENCE IS THRILLED BY SCARPINI” 


— THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


HEADLINE 


“SCARPINI GIVES BRILLIANT RECITAL” 


— PITTSBURGH POST GAZETTE 


HEADLINE 


“PIETRO SCARPINI IS MASTERFUL” 


— ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


Now Booking 
North America: 
Nov. - Dec. - Jan. 
1956-57 
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OPERA at the Metropolitan 





Lucia di Lammermoor 


Feb. 1.—Assuming the role for the 
first time at the Metropolitan Opera, 
Roberta Peters scored a triumph as 
Lucia. Her voice, always beautiful 
and clean in sound, never hesitated 
in the difficult coloratura passages and 
was sure in the high notes. In fact, 
Miss Peters had solved the role’s 
vocal difficulties as if they did not 
exist. If dramatically she was some- 
what at a loss in the first act, she 
made a believable character of Lucia 
in the Mad Scene. Here Miss Peters 
gave a really touching portrayal of 
the pathetic heroine. At the conclu- 
sion of the scene Miss Peters took 
numerous solo bows (this listener lost 
count after ten). They were certainly 
well deserved. 

Completing the cast were Jan 
Peerce, as Edgardo; Frank Valentino, 
as Enrico; Thelma Votipka, as Alisa; 


Nicola Moscona, as Raimondo; 
Thomas Hayward, as Arturo; and 
James McCracken, as Normanno. 


Fausto Cleva conducted. —F. M., Jr. 


Un Ballo in Maschera 


Feb. 2.—A capable and attractive 
cast was not enough to rescue from 
the limbo of routine this performance 
of “Ballo”, one of the most delicious 
of all Verdi operas. None of the 
characters really caught fire except 
the heroine—and Zinka Milanov has 
been in better voice. Perhaps some of 
the blame may be laid with Tibor 
Kozma, who conducted his first 
“Ballo” of the season with deftness 
and admirable tempos but seemed 
preoccupied with avoiding the ac- 
cesses of passion that are not only 
germane to a story like this but the 
very lifeblood of the music. 

Renato is one of Robert Merrill’s 
best roles, and the baritone acquitted 
himself with his customary vocal 
aplomb. Miss Milanov’s Amelia was, 
as always, affecting to watch and 
rich to listen to, but the soprano un- 
deniably was having trouble with her 
phrases, which emerged often as a 
broken rather than a continuous line. 
Mario Ortica, singing his first Ric- 
cardo at the Metropolitan, remained 
an enigma. His voice sounded fresh 
and penetrating when it was audible, 
which was chiefly in passages of a 
soaring cantilena nature. Less juicy 
moments tended to be unpredictable; 
slancio is no substitute for sustained 
projection. But “E scherzo od e 
follia” had a boyish gaiety about it, 
and other scenes suggested that what 
Mr. Ortica really needs is more ex- 
perience. 

Martha Lipton made the most of 
her one scene as Ulrica, a role she 
was singing likewise for the first time. 
The mezzo looked handsome and 
sounded sumptuous so long as she 
did not force her tones. Dolores Wil- 
son’s Oscar was charming and musi- 
cal, while Giorgio Tozzi and Nor- 
man Scott were villains of their usual 
high standard. —F, M. 


Rigoletto 


Feb. 3.—There were two notable 
changes in cast for this performance 
of “Rigoletto”. Frank Guarrera, sing- 
ing the title role for the first time at 
the Metropolitan, replaced the indis- 
posed Ettore Bastianini originally 
scheduled to sing his first Metropoli- 
tan Rigoletto. Richard Tucker, mak- 
ing his first appearance this season as 
the Duke, was a last-minute substi- 
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tute for Jan Peerce, who was also 
indisposed. Lily Pons was heard for 
the first time this season in the role 
of Gilda, as scheduled. 

Histrionically, Mr. Guarrera made 
a convincing Rigoletto. His charac- 
terization caught both the malevolent 
and benevolent aspects of the jester’s 
personality and welded them into a 
logical whole. Vocally, too, he was 
equal to the role’s demands, singing 
with ease and flexibility. 

Mr. Tucker was in exceptionally 
fine form. He, too, sang with effort- 
less ease. The ringing power of his 
voice in climactic moments filled the 
hall but never sounded forced. Miss 
Pons’s voice, which she used with 
exquisite artistry, had in it a kind of 
tenuous, poignant fragility thoroughly 
in keeping with her familiar and 
appealing enactment of the role. 

Other and familiar members of the 
cast were Nicola Moscona, Sandra 
Warfield, Thelma Votipka, Louis 
Sgarro, Clifford Harvuot, Gabor Ca- 
relli, George Cehanovsky, Maria 
Leone, Vilma Georgiou, and Calvin 
Marsh. Pietro Cimara conducted. 

—R. K. 
Faust 


Feb. 4, 2:00.—Giuseppe Campora 
sang Faust for the first time here at 
this Saturday matinee. There was no 
hesitation to his performance: he is 
a seasoned trouper. As the trans- 
formed philosopher, he was properly 
ardent, using the broadest gestures 
to indicate this to the audience. His 
pleasant voice took an act to warm 
up, but from then on it became a 
subtle instrument capable of a wide 
range of colors. He sang on pitch, 
phrased intelligently, blended well in 
ensembles. The rest of the cast was 
familiar. Dorothy Kirsten was Mar- 
guerite; Jerome Hines, Mephisto- 
pheles; Frank Guarrera, Valentin; 
and Rosalind Elias, Siebel. Pierre 
Monteux conducted. —E. L. 


Der Rosenkavalier 


Feb. 6.—More glitter, more youth, 
more visual beauty than has graced 
the Strauss-Hofmannsthal master- 
piece at the Metropolitan at any time 
in memory was lavished on “Der 
Rosenkavalier” for this revival, after 
an absence of two seasons, with new 
settings and costumes and a largely 
new cast. 

The production was designed by 
Rolf Gerard and staged by Herbert 
Graf, and between them they devised 
a few engaging and unviolent inno- 
vations. One was having Octavian 
arrive at Faninal’s in view of the 
audience in a golden coach drawn by 
two live horses. Another was placing 








Roberta Pesere as Lucia 


the third act in a semi-outdoor set- 
ting suggesting the enclosed garden 
of the inn, rather than an interior 
room. Everything was handsome and 
richly colorful, and no possible effect 
was left unexploited. There may have 
been a touch too much of Lohengrin 
and the swan, mixed with the tri- 
umphal return of Radames, in the 
dramatic and splendorous arrival of 
Octavian to present the silver rose, 
but then, this is one of the big posh 
moments in all opera and, I suppose, 








Sophie, and 
Ralph Herbert as Faninal 


Hilde Gueden, | as 


may as well be done to a turn. 

The musical performance was a 
match for the theatrical one. There 
was nervousness in the air—Rudolf 
Kempe, conducting the opera here 
for the first time, got off to a head- 
long start that caught his horns una- 
ware, and the singers were not en- 
tirely comfortable with him nor with 
each other until well into the first 
act. But things settled down, and Mr. 
Kempe rewarded everyone with a 
vigorous, yet affectionate, perform- 
ance which had sumptuousness of 
tone, warmth of feeling and that wis- 
dom in tempos that permits the lis- 
tener to forget about the pace. 

For once we had a Marschallin 
who was not only beautiful but 
looked the age Hofmannsthal as- 
signed to her—about 32. Lisa Della 
Casa’s youth and beauty really posed 
a problem for Octavian, torn between 
her and the equally ravishing Hilde 
Gueden in the role of Sophie. It 
posed a problem for the audience 
too, the same one posed by an ac- 
tually child-like Juliet. A matronly 
maturity has become associated with 
certain episodes like the Marschailin’s 
first-act monologue at the dressing 
table rueing age and the ravages of 
time. No one possibly could take 
Miss Della Casa seriously in such a 
lament, yet the paradox is inherent 
in the character called for by Strauss 
and his librettist. Here is a new ex- 
perience that I suspect most listeners 
will enjoy getting used to, particu- 


larly when the protagonist is as pretty 
and as accomplished a singer as Miss 
Della Casa. Miss Gueden also proved 
herself more than equal, vocally, to 
her sometimes cruelly taxing role. 
The veteran of the principals was 
Rise Stevens whose study of the al- 
ternately regal and raucous Octavian 
has earned the dignity of a tradition 
in our theater. Her complete assur- 
ance in the role proved a tower of 
strength to her colleagues and gave 


.the whole performance a unity it 
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Risé Stevens, as Octavian disguised 
as Mariandl; Otto Edelmann, as 
Ochs; Lisa Della Casa, as the Mar- 
schallin, in Act I of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” 


might sadly have lacked otherwise. 

Baron Ochs is one of the finest 
characterizations Otto Edelmann has 
disclosed at the Metropolitan. It is 
sly, lecherous, bumptuous and, for 
just a moment at the end, movingly 
wistful. Never is it emptily boister- 
ous or just giddy. Furthermore, 
though a few of his lowest notes are 
really beneath his range, Mr. Edel- 
mann sings his music and never per- 
mits himself the familiar series of 
grunts and groans that often pass for 
singing in this part. 

It is impossible to mention all of 
the good performances in the large 
cast, but note should be taken of the 
Marianne of Thelma Votipka, per- 
fect as always; the ringing tenor of 
Thomas Hayward as the singer; 
Ralph Herbert’s excellent Faninal; 
those fetching intriguers, Martha Lip- 
ton (Annina) and Alessio De Paolis 
(Valzacchi), and Osie Hawkins’ im- 
pressive Commissar of Police. Emilia 
Cundari made her debut with the 
company in the brief appearance of 
the Milliner. —R. E. 


The Tales of Hoffmann 


Feb. 7.—The spectacular produc- 
tion of this opera was once again 
presented with wonderful verve and 
the utmost professionalism. Nadine 
Conner undertook the role of An- 
tonia for the first time, and she was 
wonderful. Her voice was pure and 
lilting and she sang her beautifully 
lyric music with effortless ease and a 
complete rapport with the role. Her 
diction was completely understand- 
able, and when first she appeared as 
the fragile, ill-fated heroine she won 
a warm tender feeling from us all 

Richard Tucker was again a strik- 

(Continued on page 208) 
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ing Hoffmann; Martial Singher the 
vibrant incarnation of evil. Roberta 
Peters replaced Dolores Wilson, who 
was to have sung her first Olympia 
but was indisposed. Martha Lipton 
was a voluptuous Giulietta, and a 
special word of praise should go to 
Charles Anthony as Frantz. Martin 





Rich conducted. —E. L. 
Aida 
Feb. 8.—This performance found 


Jean Madeira making her first ap- 
pearance of the season at the Metro- 
politan. Her return had been attended 
with something more than casual 
interest since she won considerable 
success during her recent engagement 
with the Vienna State Opera. 
Appearing as Amneris, Miss Ma- 
deira_ revealed how seriously and 
effectively she has devoted herself to 
becoming an actress. In the Judg- 
ment Scene her portrayal of the Prin- 
cess maddened by unconquerable 
jealousy and grief made one forget, 
indeed, that she was acting. Amneris 
lived, a woman doomed to endure de- 
struction of her own making, a 
woman crushed in the conflict of ele- 
mental passions, a woman to be pit- 
ied. 
_Over the years, Miss Madeira’s 
singing has gained immeasurably 
in evenness and control. On this 
particular evening it took her a while 
to make her voice do what she wanted 
it to, but once it was in its place, all 
went well. Unfortunately, it seemed 
that the development of a more even 
scale had taken its toll in terms of 
the sensuousness that characterized 


Miss Madeira’s tones when she sang 
less expertly. 

Taken as a whole, this repetition of 
Aida was not a notable one. Fausto 
Cleva, who conducted, generated 
little excitement through his pacing 
of the opera, and the singers did not 
manage to create much on their own. 
Robert Merrill, who replaced Ettore 
Bastianini as Amonasro, and Louis 
Sgarro, the King, were effective in 
their roles, but Herva Nelli, who sub- 
stituted for Zinka Milanov in the 
title role, was not secure vocally. 
The cast was completed by Kurt 
Baum, Radames; Luben Vichey, Ram- 
fis; James McCracken, the Messenger; 
and Shakeh Vartenissian, the Priest- 
ess. —A. H. 


Tosea 


Feb. 11.—George London assumed 
the role of Scarpia for the first time 
this season at this performance. His 
is a graceful, suavely evil Scarpia— 
powerful when he needs be, but other- 
wise slippery as a snake. Mr. Lon- 
don’s portrayal was distinguished in 
every way. Vocally he was in fine 
estate, soaring to the top of his range 
with ease. His eloquent addresses to 
Tosca were sung with a fluidity and 
sweetness that suggested both his de- 
sire for her and his basic insincerity. 

Licia Albanese appeared as Tosca 
for the first time this season, also. 
Though her voice did not always 
have sufficient amplitude for the part, 
she remains one of the most convinc- 
ing Toscas on any stage: her acting 
is worthy of the legitimate theater. 
The “Vissi d’arte” was vocally beau- 
tiful and very touching; the second- 
act struggle with Scarpia was elec- 
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trifying. At the final curtain calls, 
bouquets of flowers were literally 
showered on Miss Albanese.—M.D.L. 





Sedge Le Blang 
Licia Albanese as Tosca 


Other performances 


On Feb. 9, Licia Albanese made 
her first appearance of the season at 
the Metropolitan, as Mimi in “La 
Boheme”. Jerome Hines, as Collins, 
and Lorenzo Alvary, as Alcindoro, 
were also seasonal firsts. The follow- 
ing evening, in “Die Meistersinger”, 
Dezso Ernster sang Pogner and Law- 
rence Davidson, Beckmesser for the 
first time this season. 


Offenbach’s “La Perichole” 


Town Hall, Feb. 14—The Ameri- 
can Opera Society had prepared a 
delicious musical dessert for its cur- 
rent season in the form of a concert 
version of Offenbach’s opera bouffe, 
“La Perichole”, which the Metropoli- 
tan Opera has announced for next 
season. This gay and witty little work 
is far more suited to the dimensions 
of Town Hall than of the Metropoli- 
tan, and in lieu of theater magic the 
American Opera Society provided 
touches of costuming, a spotlight, and 
other amusing stage effects, with John 
Butler as production assistant. Arnold 
U. Gamson conducted with both 
verve and control of his forces; and 
the chorus trained by Margaret Hillis 
sang with spirit. 

Three of the artists in the cast were 
superbly equipped to make the most 
of their roles: Jennie Tourel, as La 
Perichole; Leopold Simoneau, as Pi- 
quillo; and Martial Singher, as Don 
Andres. In style, in clarity of diction, 
and in musical and dramatic projec- 
tion, their performances were mem- 
orably excellent. Much of the humor 
of “La Perichole” derives from the 
manner in which the words are set, 
and it was wise in this instance to 
leave the libretto in French, even 
though some of the more Rabelaisian 
touches did not register with all of 
the audience. Erik Rhodes, as Nar- 
rator, told the story and filled in the 
blanks of the action. 

The formidable trio of principals 
inspired the whole cast to animated 
performances. Shirlee Emmons, Janet 
Southwick, and Saralee Liss had the 
roles of the three obliging Cousins. 
Altogether, it was a frothy, delightful 
evening. —R. S. 


Westchester Opera Theater 
Gives Two Premieres 


Kaufmann Auditorium, Jan. 28— 
Presented by the Jewish Omnibus 
Series, the Westchester Opera Thea- 
ter, an enterprising group of young 
professionals, directed by Ray Smol- 
over, its librettist and leading tenor, 
gave two one-act operas: “Isaac 
Levi”, with music by Frederick Piket, 
and “Chelm”, with music by Robert 
Strassburg. 


“Isaac Levi’, the less successi:il of 
the two, tries to cover too much 
ground for its 50-minute length and 
as a result is just a pastiche o/ the 
problems facing modern Jewry to- 
day. Among the topics touched on 
were: intermarriage, renunciation of 
faith, the hope of youth, and the 
goodness of the Creator. The work 
also makes attempts at being a tear- 
jerker. Vocally, it moves in a declam- 
atory style with a Rombergian tune 
thrown in for good measure. For the 
most part it was extremely well sung 
by Mr. Smolover, Alice Richmond, 
and particularly by Jacqueline Lan- 
gee, whose pleasing voice projected 
well, and who was easily understood. 

“Chelm”, based on two short stor- 
ies by Sholom Aleichem, is light and 
gay and captures a folksy style. Al- 
though it drags just a little in the 
middle, it has some lovely Polish 
melodies and a very busy piano part. 
It tells the story of David’s wedding 
gift to his bride Leah and the ob- 
stacles that confront him in the per- 
son of Berel, the town’s “brain”, and 
“Chaya”, the town’s vamp. Norman 
Atkins, as Berel, was busy every min- 
ute he was on stage. If he had been 
controlled, he would have made an 
engaging performer, for his robust 
baritone was well focused and he be- 
longed on the stage. Edith Gordon, 
as Leah, encountered a tessitura that 
was a strain for her. Otherwise she 
made a pretty bride, with her light 
lyric soprano. Ray Smolover, a most 
accomplished and talented performer, 
was a delight as David, and Miss 
Langee, as Chaya, was a vivid vamp. 
There were ingenious settings by Peg 
Grossfield and well-played piano ac- 
companiments by Kurt Saffir. e 


Porgy and Bess 
Touring Europe 


The Everyman Opera Company’s 
production of “Porgy and Bess” be- 
gan its Warsaw performances on Jan. 
24. Radio Warsaw described the 
opening performances as a smashing 
success. : 

The production was staged in 
Prague from Feb. 11 to 19. This is 
the first large American theater 
group to visit Czechoslovakia. On 
Feb. 15 when William Johnson be- 
came ill and was unable to conduct 
the matinee performance, a young 
Czech conductor, Dalibor Brazda, of 
the Karlyn Theater, won praise from 
the company and an ovation from 
the orchestra and audience for con- 
ducting the work without having seen 
the score previously. 

The troupe will give ten perform- 
ances in The Hague, from April 2 
through 9, marking the company's 
farewell appearance in Europe. 


Riegger Is Guest 
At Oberlin Festival 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The Oberlin Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music’s sixth 
annual Festival of Contemporary 
Music, with Wallingford Riegger as 
guest composer-conductor, 1s being 
held Feb. 23-25. Mr. Riegger was 
listed to conduct the Oberlin Or- 
chestra in his own Symphony No. 3 
at the last of four concerts. David 
Robertson, conductor, scheduled the 
premiere of _-Richard Hoffman's 
Piano Concerto, with Emil Danen- 
berg as soloist. The Oberlin String 
Quartet, College Choir, and Sym- 
phony Band also is participating, in 
addition to recitalists, in presenting 
works by Oberlin student and faculty 
composers, and other works. 
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Montemezzi Work Revived 


By Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Philadelphia.—One of the musical 
features of the month of January in 
Philadelphia was the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company’s production 
of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” on the 11th. This supremely 
beautiful opera had not been heard 
here for 23 years. Performed to what 
was practically a new generation of 
Philadelphia operagoers, the opera 
aroused fervid response, and many 
wondered why such a score is not 
presented more frequently. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted a 
very praiseworthy performance of 
what was evidently a revelation to 
many. Beverly Sills sang her first 
Fiora, replacing the originally sched- 
uled Vivian Della Chiesa. Miss 
Sills learned the part in ten days and 
gave a more than creditable perform- 
ance. Ramon Vinay was a romantic- 
looking Avito, and his dark voice 
suited a role he had never sung be- 
fore. He was in excellent voice. This 
was also a first portrayal for Fer- 
nando Corena, who sang Archibaldo. 
Mr. Corena proved that he can be 
effective in tragic parts and his was 
a solid success. Frank Guarrera, who 
has sung Manfredo in both Milan 
and New York, was the only one of 
the principals with experience in this 
opera. His portrayal of the wronged 
husband was sensitive and well sung. 
Mr. Bamboschek, who knows this 
opera well, conducted a symphonic 
group, reinforced by many members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, ad- 
mirably. 

Earlier, on Dec. 30, this company 


had presented an evocative “Madama 


Butterfly”, with Licia Albanese, a 
cautious but appealing Cio-Cio-San. 
Walter Fredericks and Cesare Bar- 
delli were admirable as Pinkerton 
and Sharpless, and Margaret Roggero 
was a most sympathetic and clear- 
voiced Suzuki. Mr. Bamboschek con- 
ducted. 

On Jan. 24, the Metropolitan Opera 
provided one of the thrills of the 
season when “Tosca” was performed 
at the Academy, with Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos in the pit, and Renata Tebaldi, 
Giuseppe Di Stefano, and Paul 
Schoeffier in principal roles. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave a 
free concert at Convention Hall on 
January 5. Eugene Ormandy de- 
lighted a crowd of 9,000 with four 
orchestral dances from  Albeniz’s 
“Iberia”. Andre Eglevsky and Maria 
Tallchief were soloists, winning ova- 
tions after their technical feats and 
artistry in the “Pas de Deux” from 
“Silvia”, “The Dying Swan”, and 
other well-chosen numbers. 

On Jan. 6, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra gave an all-Mozart program, 
Mr. Ormandy conducting. Listed 
were the “Magic Flute” Overture; the 
Symphony No. 40, in G minor; the 
D major Violin Concerto, No. 4; 
and the Concerto in A major for 
Clarinet and Orchestra. Jacob Krach- 
malnick and Anthony Gigliotti were 
the admirable soloists. 

On Jan. 13, Paul Paray appeared 
as guest-conductor with the orchestra, 
having his usual great success, as he 
offered a most interesting perform- 
ance of the Tchaikovsky Symphony 
No. 4, an authoritative one of the 


Chausson Symphony, and Samuel 
Barber’s splendid Symphony in One 
Movement. On Jan. 20, George Szell 
followed Mr. Paray as guest with the 
Philadelphians and turned his disci- 
plined art to a program that included 


Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, 
Debussy’s “La Mer”, and the Weber 
Overture to “Oberon”. Delius’ “Irme- 
lin” Prelude quite captivated the Fri- 
day afternoon subscribers. 

Sir Thomas Beecham was on hand 
for the following week end, playing 
an all-Mozart program on the 27th 
(the day of Mozart’s birth). The ven- 
erable Britisher, navigating in conge- 
nial and familiar waters, offered the 
“Jupiter” Symphony, the “Prague” 
Symphony and the Divertimento in 
D Major with practiced ease. Music 
from “King Thamos” was less fa- 
miliar. 


On Jan. 9, Isaac Stern was soloist 


in the Philadelphia Orchestra’s first 
Pension Foundation concert of the 
season. The talented violinist was at 
his peak, as he played a Bruch Con- 
certo and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espa- 
gnole”. Eugene Ormandy led off with 
a spirited account of Prokofieff’s 
“Classical Symphony”. 

On Jan. 8 the New Chamber Or- 
chestra saluted Mozart in a concert 
at the Academy of Music under the 
baton of Nicholas Harsanyi. A pro- 
gram, which included the Symphony 
No. 29, the String Quintet in G 
minor (the Curtis Quartet and Mr. 
Harsanyi), and the Symphonie Con- 
certante, K. 364, gave much pleasure. 

—Max de Schauensee 


Judson Honored 
On 75th Birthday 


The board of directors of Colum- 
bia Artists Management gave a lunch 
on Feb. 17 at the Lotos Club, New 


York, to honor its honorary chair- 
man, Arthur Judson, on his 75th 
birthday. It was attended by 24 per- 
sons, including the board of direc- 
tors and their wives and the execu- 
tive staff of Columbia. Among the 
highlights were choice bits of dog- 
gerel written and delivered by: Frede- 
rick C. Schang, Jr. 


Lucretia West Makes 
Third Europe Tour 





Lucretia West 


Lucretia West began her third suc- 
cessive European tour in January. 
The mezzo-soprano was soloist for 
the first time with the Munich Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch, on Jan. 15, in a perform- 
ance of Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder”. 
She took six curtain calls. In the be- 
ginning of February she sang a re- 
cital in the big hall of the Concert- 
gebouw in Amsterdam, achieving an 
outstanding reception. She is now 
filling concert engagements in Paler- 
mo, Messina, Naples, Rome, Bologna, 
and Florence. 
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act, which is still smaller, and fin- 
ally the one of the first act which 
is the smallest of all. The change 
of scenery thereby merely consists 
in removing one complete set of 
screens after each act. Technically 
this is performed with the utmost 
mastery. What disturbed me 
though, is the fact that the indi- 
vidual acts of “Figaro” thereby 
lose their otherwise extremely 
strong and clear profile. 

About the use of projection in 
German opera a book could easily 
be written. Every theater has at 
least from two to eight projection 
machines that can create any ef- 
fect, from a cloud in the sky to a 
complete landscape. Here all de- 
pends on the imagination of the 
director and designer. Technically, 
almost anything is possible. 

In the already mentioned pro- 
duction of “Macbeth” in Munich, 
the ghost of Banquo was projected 
on a scrib covering the proscenium 
where it appeared as an oversized 
vision. The illusion was perfect: 
One was ready to believe that Mac- 
beth was the only person present 
who could see the ghost. 

In Gunther Rennert’s Hamburg 
production of Schoenberg’s mono- 
drama, “Erwartung”, there was no 
scenery except for a cyclorama, on 
which an uninterrupted chain of 
pictures was projected in an almost 





New Concepts in Opera 


movie-like fashion. No real scenery 
could ever have created this illu- 
sion of a landscape which appeared 
less as a landscape than as the 
outer projection of a woman’s hys- 
terical visions. 

The use of area lighting in Ger- 
man opera is no less elaborate than 
the use of projection, and its per- 
fection in many cases is such that 
an attempt to describe it remains 
utterly futile. What stands out, 
however, is the one guiding prin- 
ciple behind it: the concept of 
“lighting out” a stage is clearly 
outdated. The use of light is part 
of the psychological development 
of the drama. Lighting is fluid; it 
changes from one minute to the 
next in the service of expressing 
dramatic contents. Shadows — at 
one time every stage electrician’s 
bane—are now used continually, 
and in the most artistic fashion. 
The focus of lighting changes along 
with the focus of the drama. 

Naturally, not everything in 
present-day German opera is good. 
It could not possibly be. But the 
food for thought that can be de- 
rived from it, not only from Bey- 
reuth, Munich, Hamburg, etc., but 
even from some of the very small 
stages, is abundant. In a short per- 
iod of 10 years, the German thea- 
ter has made strides that would be 
remarkable had they happened dur- 
ing the span of an entire genera- 
tion. And yet, everything that is 


good and new has been attacked 
because it happens to be different 
from the old-fashioned routine; be- 
cause a few artists of real imagina- 
tion dared to arrive at their own 


conclusions rather than _ imitate 
their elders. Would it not be wiser 
for us in the profession to save 
damning opinions until we gain 
some distance, and in the mean- 
time learn everything that can be 
learned from the new techniques? 

What could be more artistic and 
at the same time more dignified 
than the attitude of Wieland Wag- 
ner, who put it to me like this, re- 
ferring to his own stagings: “What- 
ever we try here is only a begin- 
ing. Naturally we endeavor to im- 
prove our solutions from one year 
to another. But, as for being per- 
fect, how can anyone claim to be 
perfect? Besides that, it would be 
the end of the theater..... " 


Chattanooga Symphony 
Honoring Mozart 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Chatta- 
nooga Symphony is presenting a 
Mozart Festival at the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Three con- 
certs are being given as part of the 
international observance of the Mo- 
zart bicentenary. 

The first program, given on Jan. 8, 
with Julius Hegyi in the dual role 
of conductor and violin soloist, in- 
cluded the Symphonies in E flat (K. 
184) and D (K. 385); the Violin 
Concerto in A, (K. 219); and the 
Piano Concerto in B flat (K. 595), 
with Charlotte Hegyi as soloist. The 


concert was given at the University 
of the South’s All Saints’ Chapel. 

On the second program, scheduled 
for Feb. 5, the Chattanooga Sym- 
phony String Quartet and the Hegyj 
Trio will perform the Quartet in G 
(K. 387), the Trio in E (K. 542), and 
the Divertimento in E flat (K. 563), 
The members of the quartet are Mr. 
Hegyi and Merton Shatzkin (con- 
certmaster of the orchestra), violins; 
Jean Honl, viola; and Martha Mec- 
Crory, cello. The Trio consists of 
Mr. Hegyi, violin, Miss McCrory, 
cello, and Mrs. Hegyi, piano. 

On March 4, Mr. and Mrs. Hegyi 
will present a sonata recital, to in- 
clude the Violin Sonatas in C major 
(K. 28), in D major (K. 306) and in 
B flat (K. 454); and the Piano Sonata 
in B flat (K. 333). —Lowell Lehman 


All-America Chorus 
To Tour Europe 


Baltimore, Md.—The All-America 
Chorus, directed by James Allan 
Dash, will undertake a concert tour 
of Europe this summer, leaving New 
York June 20 and returning Aug. 3. 
Traveling with the facilitative assist- 
ance of the United States State De- 
partment, the group will make radio, 
television, and concert appearances in 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, England, and 
Canada. 

The mixed chorus, to number about 
100, is open to capable singers of all 
ages. The cost for each singer will 
be $950. Several pianists, organists, 
and assistant conductors will be ac- 
cepted under the same terms. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the 
All-America Chorus, 325 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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ENSEMBLES 


Chorus of 160 voices—Senior 
and Junior Symphony Orchestras 
and Bands—ensembles in strings, 
woodwinds and brass with re- 
nowned instructors. 


RADIO-TV DEPARTMENT 


Thirty professional instructors 
—175 students — modern studios 
and equipment valued at $200,000 
. . . Students, under professional 
guidance, gain practical experi- 
ence working for WCET, Cincin- 
nati’s educational station, which 
leases College-Conservatory tele- 
vision studios. 


DORMITORIES 


Capacity: Young women 120— 
young men 36 (many young men 
also reside in charming Mt. 
Auburn homes.) (Excellent prac- 
tice piano in every Dormitory 
room.) 


GOVERNMENT 


Board of Trustees, Administra- 
tor for#the Board, Dean of the 
School, Administrative Commit- 
tee, Faculty Committee, Student 
Council. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
nal score of his “Alpine” Symphony 
to the Louvre in Paris. 

This gratitude may have result- 
ed from the memories of the 
troublesome times the Strauss 
family experienced during the Nazi 
regime. Alice Strauss, whose reli- 
gion and Prague ancestry did not 
fit in Hitler’s racial ideas, barely 
escaped arrest. “Close to 30 times 
the order for my arrest was given. 
Our boys were not allowed to at- 
tend the public school. And should 
I tell you that Papa once had the 
courageous idea of visiting the 
notorious concentration camp of 
Theresienstadt, where at least 20 
members of my family were held? 
His trip was in vain; he was not 
even permitted to enter the gate. 
All this made him suffer more than 
you could think... .” 


Busy American Tour 


Speaking of better times, Franz 
Strauss recalled his father’s second 
and last tour of America, in 1922. 
“Papa had an exacting schedule,” 
he said. “We went from city to city, 
and sometimes he became so con- 
fused that he did not know just 
where he had arrived on a specific 
day to conduct a concert. ‘The day 
after tomorrow’, he said to a 
journalist, ‘I will be in Buffalo.’ I 
had to correct him by saying: ‘We 
are in Buffalo already, Papa!’ The 
newspaperman smiled... .” 

The general public is granted 
permission every Thursday morning 
to visit the Strauss villa, which re- 
mains under “Denkmalschutz” of 
the West German Republic—very 
similar to a national shrine. They 
may walk through the first-floor 
rooms, adorned with paintings and 
photographs, and housing the enor- 
mous library behind locked glass 
doors. But they are not aware that 
Franz and Alice Strauss are busily 
arranging a complete Strauss 
archive, to contain every available 


memento of the composer — 
sketches, notes, letters, photo- 
graphs, programs—a tremendous 


task considering the long, heavy 
correspondence Strauss kept up 
with friends all over the globe. 

“If persons possessing any ma- 
terial we could use would permit us 
to make photostats, we would be 
very grateful. I think there must 
be valuable documents in the Unit- 
ed States,” Franz Strauss said, “And 
anything lent to us would be 
promptly returned.” 


Daughter-in-Law’s Life Work 


Carrying a bunch of keys, Alice 
Strauss started to open desk draw- 
ers, chests, book cases, and the 
assortment of documents was as- 
tonishingly immense. “It is my life 
work to bring order to these count- 
less items,” she said with a smile, 
“although it may never be finished. 
Here, for instance, these 15 vol- 
umes contain the still unpublished 
family letters, dating from 1890. 
And sometimes Papa did not mark 
his sketches; many of the little 
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Richard Strauss Villa 


books don’t carry dates or any in- 
formation regarding his notes. Willi 
Schuh [Swiss musicologist assigned 
by Strauss to write his biography] 
spends many weeks here, trying to 
place these sketches in proper 
order.” 

The Strauss correspondence is 
incomplete. His letters to Karl 
Boehm, Max Graf, Clemens 
Krauss, Josef Gregor, Rudolf Hart- 
mann, and Hans Knappertsbusch, 
have been given to the archives; 
others are kept in photostatic 
copies. But the exchange of letters 
between Strauss and Stefan Zweig 
and between Strauss and Alfred 
Roller, the stage designer, is still 
withheld by the Zweig and Roller 
heirs. 

Of special interest are the many 
honorary gifts given to Strauss— 
university degrees, citations, med- 
als, batons — all neatly assembled 
in a large showcase. The collection 
of composers’ autographs — by 





Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, 
and others— includes a compli- 
mentary letter written by Verdi 
after Strauss had sent him the score 
of “Guntram”. 

A special section houses his pub- 
lished work. Next come the marked 
rehearsal scores for orchestras and 
singers, the final handwritten scores 
of songs and orchestral music, and 
the large volume of historic photo- 
graphs of scenes from _ stage 
productions and of Strauss with 
other notable figures in the musical 
and theatrical world. 

Next to the grand piano of pale 
checkered oak, and opposite the 
well-polished oak desk under the 
broad window, is the library, con- 
taining books on music, history, 
philosophy, and biography, in Ger- 
man, English, and French, as well 
as the complete Strauss literature. I 
happened to see some rare first 
editions of Goethe, whose writings 
meant so much to Strauss during 
his last years. 

The valuable objects d’art give 
evidence of the rich rewards 
Strauss earned by his “music-mak- 
ing”. He was often reprimanded 
for “thinking money”, but perhaps 
he remembered the examples 
Mozart and other composers had 
given to a shocked posterity. In 
any event, Strauss, as much as he 


cared for money, did use it wisely. 
Upstairs is the composer’s bed- 
room, unchanged, too, modest and 
simple in style, adorned only with 
Ludwig Sievert’s “Ariadne’s Apoth- 
eosis”, hanging over the bed. In 
this room, where Strauss’s life 
came to an end, I remained in 
silent awe, seeing the death mask 
on the pillow, flowers in a vase, the 
urns with his and his wife’s ashes, 
and in front of them a reddish- 
brown stone from the Teatro Greco 
in Taormina, the farewell memento 
of a friend—a substitute, perhaps, 
for the nonexistent tombstone. 
Outside in the rose garden, the 
“Alpine” Symphony comes to life. 


Richard Specht was right in saying: | 


“Should all this alpine panorama 
vanish through an earthquake—it 
still would remain in Strauss’s ‘Al- 
pine’ Symphony!” 

Alice Strauss regretted that I 
could not meet her sons. “Richard, 
the older, a pupil of Rudolf Hart- 
mann, is stage manager in Muen- 
ster; he tried his hand in other 
opera houses, too, and with some 
success. Christian is studying 
medicine in Munich.” Whenever 
the sons come home (Richard is 
married), they live in a small cottage 
adjacent to the villa. 


Loved Garmisch 


“He loved Garmisch, the farm- 
ers, and the other inhabitants,” 
Franz Strauss said of his father, 
while driving me back to the sta- 
tion. 
problems— whether they had 
enough fertilizer for the fields, 
whether their fruit trees had enough 
water . .” After a pause, he went 
on: “Look over there, that long 
pavement. Once it was a dirt road, 
and Papa cursed every time he had 
to pass there on his walks. 

“Finally, he went to the mayor: 


“He cared about all their | 


‘Listen,’ he said, ‘I am willing to | 
conduct a concert of the local | 


musicians’ group!’ This was good 
news for the astonished mayor, who 


hesitated for a moment to reply, | 


thinking of the fee Papa could ask. 
But Papa relieved him of his wor- 
ries. ‘My only request for this is 
that I want that dirt road paved.’” 
Thus spoke Richard Strauss — 
and assuredly concert and side- 
walk both satisfied the people of 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 


Six Mozart Operas 


For Salzburg 


Salzburg.—The 1956 Salzburg Fes- 
tival will open on July 21 with a per- 


| 
| 


formance of “The Marriage of Figa- | 


ro”. Only Mozart operas will be pre- 
sented this summer, in observance of 
the bicentenary of the composer’s 
birth. 
with the dates of initial performances, 
are “Don Giovanni”, July 24; “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio”, July 
25; “Idomeneo”, July 30; “The Magic 
Flute”, Aug. 2; and “Cosi fan tutte”, 
Aug. 13. 

There will be more than the usual 
number of orchestral, church-music 
and chamber-music concerts; sere- 
nades; and lieder and instrumental re- 
citals. The Mass in C minor will be 
sung on Aug. 11. 

Plays scheduled for the festival in- 
clude “Everyman”, “Egmont”, and 
“Servant of Two Masters”. 


The other works scheduled, | 
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Internationally Acclaimed! 


In United States 


" 


. @ concert organist of real stature 
. a first rate artist and a capable 
composer as well.” 

—The Sun Reporter, San Francisco, Cal. 


solid 
—Boston Herald 
- + an artist of great expectations— 
an inventive composer of remarkable 
talent..." 

—Christian Science Monitor, Boston 


. @ sound sense of style... 
craftsmanship.” 


. equitable blend of technical mas- 
tery . . . intelligent, imaginative musi- 
cianship .. .” 

—The Defender, Chicago, Iil. 
", .. fertile imagination ... sense of 
color ... entrancing timbre .. ." 
—The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 


in Europe 


. mastery and imaginative insight.” 
—News Chronicle, London 


...+ remarkable achievement .. . skill, 
confidence of high order. . ." 
—The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotiand 


- a great artist..." 
—South Wales News 


. an organist of great artistry .. .” 
—De Rotterdammer, Rotterdam, Holland 


. . « like Franck, he uses the organ as a 


| symphonic instrument . . . 


| file in polyphonic texture . . 
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—Nieuwe Haagsche Courant, 

The Hague, Holland 

. an interpreter superior in rhythmics 

. . clearness of the structure and pro- 


—Kolner Stadr-Anteiger, 
Cologne, Germany 


. . « his flowing technique was brilliant 
and precise..." 
—Politiken, Copenhagen, Denmark 


. real fire and inspiration .. . 
—Kvall p ten, © di 


... great bravura and incisive musi- 
cianship . . . colorful imagination, sensi- 
tive execution .. ." 

—Randers Dagblad, Randers, Denmark 
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Leopold, who also served 


(Continued from page 13) 

dent son who has outgrown his 
father’s authority, full of sturdy, 
undisguised tenderness for his little 
grandson Leopold! whom he has 
taken into his home and whose 
signs of musical talent he hails 
with delight. But, although his 
travel diaries have been published, 
there is as yet no complete edition 
of the letters which Leopold Mo- 
zart wrote from abroad to Lorenz 
Hagenauer, his landlord, banker 
and friend, nor of the very full 
letters from Paris and London 
where the family settled from No- 
vember, 1763, until the late sum- 
mer of 1765, a long stay of almost 
two years. These highly descriptive 
records of the grand tour are an 
admirable mirror of life in France 
and England during that period. 
Only those who have perused them 
are able fully to appreciate Leo- 
pold’s gift of observation, his men- 
tal acumen, his knowledge of 
human nature, his interest in all 
things great and small, and _ his 
homely but virile and expressive 
language. Very few accounts of 
travels in the 18th century can be 
compared with the letters of Leo- 
pold Mozart. Yet, strange to say, 
they have been almost entirely ig- 
nored. 


Leopold as Composer 

In a short article it is not easy 
to do full justice to Leopold Mo- 
zart as a composer. Besides, there 
is as yet no complete record of his 
creative output, although in the 
Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Bay- 
ern, edited by Max Seiffert (1908), 
a fair number of his works have 
been published, including three 
clavier sonatas, two of the pieces 
he wrote for the well-known Horn- 
werk of the Fortress of Hohensalz- 
burg, which are still sounded over 
the town of Salzburg today, string 
trios, one clavier trio, a trumpet 
concerto, several orchestral compo- 
sitions of a burlesque character 
including his famous “Sledge Ride” 
and “Peasant’s Wedding”, and 
some sacred vocal works. But many 
more of his compositions deserve 
to be published and performed. 
Furthermore, the thematic cata- 
logue appended to Seiffert’s volume 
could be considerably amplified to 
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show that Leopold was a composer 
of definite importance in his own 
right. 

One of his Litanies, in particular, 
indicates what a sound musician 
he must have been and how justi- 
fied he was in producing it at 
Munich in 1782 when he and his 
daughter joined Wolfgang for the 
production of “Idomeneo”. In later 
years, however, he refused to send 
his sacred compositions to his son 
for performance at the Sunday 
morning musical parties held at 
Baron van Swieten’s residence in 
Vienna, and described them as out 
of date. But it redounds to his 
credit that several of his works, 
both vocal and instrumental, have 
been ascribed to his greater son. 
This is understandable, because 
during their long journeys together 


tion to an impulse given by the 
Berlin musician or, rather, musi- 
cologist, F. W. Marpurg, who in 
his Historisch-Kritische Beytrage 
zur Aufnahme der Musik (pub- 
lished from 1754 onwards) de- 
plored the fact that despite the 
great number of musical treatises 
already published, no guide to 
violin playing as yet existed. Mar- 
purg referred to the treatise on 
playing the transverse flute by 
Johann Joachim Quantz, the flautist 
of Frederick the Great, and to the 
treatise on playing the clavier by 
Philipp Emanuel Bach (the second 
son of the illustrious Johann Se- 
bastian)—two epoch-making works, 
the first of which appeared in 1752 
and the second in 1753. Both go 
far beyond the bounds of mere 
guides to their instruments, for 
they analyze the musical style of 
their time. Most certainly Leopold 
had them in mind when early in 





the father and his son, who were 
both composing, were subjected to 
the same influences; and indeed 
Wolfgang absorbed not only the 
compositions of Schobert, Johann 
Christian Bach and the Mannheim 
school but also the North German 
mannerisms which are to be found 
in the works of his own father. 
As his greatest original achieve- 
ment, however, Leopold Mozart 
could point to his “Versuch einer 
grundlichen Violinschule”, an ex- 
cellent treatise on the fundamental 
principles of violin playing, from 
which much can be learnt even to- 
day. His outstanding gifts as a 
teacher must have soon become 
evident, for in 1755 Lorenz Mizler, 
who founded at Leipzig in 1738 a 
Societat der Musikalischen Wissen- 
schaften, had made Leopold Mo- 
zart a corresponding member. Un- 
doubtedly Leopold’s Violinschule 
owes its conception and publica- 


1754 he began to write his Violin- 
schule; and he owes it to their ex- 
ample that his treatise too is some- 
thing more than mere instruction 
in technique. In the spring of 1755 
he started negotiations for its pub- 
lication with Johann Jakob Lotter 
of Augsburg, and this provided the 
occasion for a most interesting cor- 
respondence. His book was pub- 
lished in July, 1756, six months 
after the birth of his youngest 
child, Wolfgang Amadeus. Its suc- 
cess was much greater than that of 
Quantz’s or Bach’s treatise. Leo- 
pold lived to see three editions; and 
further editions appeared in 1800, 
1801 and 1804. In 1922 a facsimile 
of the first edition was produced by 
Dr. Paumgartner, Director of the 
Mozarteum, Salzburg. Soon after 
the publication of his work Leo- 
pold was invited to collaborate in 
the production of a Dutch transla- 
tion; and in 1778 a French version 
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suddenly appeared without the 
author’s knowledge. A Russian 
translation was published in 1804. 
But, strange to say, the first Eng- 
lish translation did not appear un- 
til 1948. Indeed the quintessence 
of Leopold’s thoughts about music 
are to be found in the introductory 
chapters to this treatise. Let us add 
that a study of his character and 
achievements certainly leads to 
the conviction that as a composer 
and a writer on music he should at 
last be given the status he so rich- 
ly deserves. 


Odnoposoff Fills 106 
Engagements in 1955 


Ricardo Odnoposoff filled 106 en- 
gagements in 1955, including a tour 
of Indonesia. Sixty-four were with 
orchestra, 42 were recitals. He 
appeared in festivals in Salzburg, 
Baden-Baden, Florence, and other 
cities; with orchestra in Berlin, 
Vienna, Amsterdam, Rome, Zurich, 
Hamburg, etc.; and served on the 
jury for the Queen Elizabeth of Bel- 
gium contest for violinists, in which 
his colleagues included David Ois- 
trakh, Yehudi Menuhin, and Zino 
Francescatti. 


Chautauqua Season 
To Open July 1 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—The Chau- 
tauqua Institution’s 83rd annual sum- 
mer series of musical events will last 
from July 1 to Aug. 26. The music 
school, directed by Julius Huehn, will 
begin on July 2 and end on Aug. 17. 
The Chautauqua Symphony, con- 
ducted by Walter Hendl, will give 
four concerts each week, from July 
6 to Aug. 22; its season has been 
extended this year from six to seven 
weeks. Operas will be presented July 
13 to Aug. 20. The Columbus Boy- 
choir will return to Chautauqua for 
its 13th season, July 8 to Aug. 5. 


Peabody To Sponsor 
Composers Festival 


Baltimore. — The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music will be host to 
student-composers from ten music 
schools on March 9 and 10, for a 
Young Composers Festival, with 
Henry Cowell as chairman. Soloists, 
chamber groups, and an _ orchestra 
will participate in a series of rehears- 
als, forums, and public concerts, all 
designed to give the young composers 
a chance to hear their music per- 
formed and discussed. 
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San Francisco Symphony 


Opens Annual Fund Drive 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
Symphony had a busy January. In 
addition to its regularly scheduled 
subscription series, under Enrique 
Jorda, it offered a special Saturday 
night Pop concert, under Andre Kos- 
telanetz, and performed for the San 
Francisco Symphony Foundation’s 
concert, which opened the Founda- 
tion’s annual membership drive. 

The latter concert was free and 
over 8,000 persons attended. Patrice 
Munsel was the soloist, and Mr. Jorda 
conducted. Philip Boone, chairman of 
the Foundation, told of the objectives 
of the orchestra and the Foundation. 

Featured on Mr. Kostelanetz’s pro- 
gram was the Saint-Saens “Carnival 
of the Animals”. Joseph S. Thompson 
delivered the Ogden Nash verses with 
zest; and the two pianists, William 
Corbett Jones and Raylene Pierce, 
were excellent. Boris Blinder received 
long applause for the solo part in 
“The Swan” : 

Faure’s “Requiem” was performed 
by the orchestra, under Mr. Jorda, 
with the San Francisco State College 
A Cappella Choir and Saramae En- 
dich, soprano, and Heinz Blanken- 
burg, baritone, on Jan. 12. 

The succeeding program was de- 
voted to Mozart, with Robert Casa- 
desus giving noteworthy performances 
of two of the piano concertos. Mr. 
Jorda gave the finest readings he has 
given this season not only in the 
concertos but also in the Symphony 
No. 36 and the Overture to “The 
Magic Flute”. 

The revived Pacific Opera Com- 


pany opened with “Madama Butter- 
fly”, under the direction of Constan- 
tine Callinicos. Marcella Reale had a 
great success as Butterfly, and Greg- 
ory Millar (conductor of the Little 
Symphony as well as a tenor) was a 
competent Pinkerton. Donna Jean 
Petersen, as Suzuki, and Giulio Via- 
monte, as Sharpless, were able per- 
formers, as were John Sterling, Noel 
Christian, and James McEvers in the 
lesser parts. 

The chorus and staging, both under 
the direction of Michael Pollock, 
were more than adequate; and Mr. 
Callinicos’ conducting was splendid. 

In “Rigoletto” Mr. Viamonte was 
meritorious in the title role, and Miss 
Petersen was an acceptable Nurse and 
Maddalena. Castle McCall was inade- 
quate as Gilda, and Paul Knowles 
looked better than he sounded as the 
Duke. 


Lathrop Choreography 


Members of the Halprin-Lathrop 
Dance Company offered fresh and 
interesting choreographic episodes, 
well devised by Welland Lathrop. Mr. 
Callinicos and the orchestra were the 
real stars, however, of the evening. 

“La Traviata”, with Miss Reale, 
Louis Roney, and Mr. Viamonte, was 
acceptable. But “La Boheme”, with 
the latter three artists and Roland 
Dutro, Mr. Christian, Carmen An- 
dreatta, and Mr. McEvers, was less 
successful. 

Expert precision was shown by the 
Ballet Espagnol at the Geary Thea- 
ter. Teresa and Luisillo displayed 


distinctive merits. Japanese dances 
were offered at the Museum of Art 
by Hidemi Hanayagi, sponsored by 
the Japan Society of San Francisco. 

Joseph Szigeti gave a noteworthy 
recital in the Opera House for the 
California Civic Music and Arts 
Foundation. Carlo Bussotti was the 
accompanist. Andres Segovia was as 
inimitable as ever in his recital for 
the Spencer Barefoot Series in the 
Curran Theater. 

The Marines’ Memorial Theater 
was filled to capacity for the recital 
by Lev Shorr, pianist, and Frances 
Wiener, violinist. The Composers’ 
Forum offered a concert of chamber 
music, performed by the Mills Quar- 
tet. William Carlin’s Quartet and 
Aaron Copland’s Quartet for piano 
and strings (with Samuel Lipman as _ . 
the pianist) were outstanding. A trio © I. W. Schmidt 
for strings by Carolyn Hawley was Jeanne Mitchell, who is making 
also noteworthy. her first European tour 


The Vienna Trio, assisted by Ru- 
Jeanne Mitchell 


dolph Schmitt,  clarinettist, and 
Ferenc Molnar, violist, presented an 
To Appear in Europe 
Jeanne Mitchell leaves on Feb. 17 


all-Mozart program on the occasion 
for her first European tour, which 


one of the better young artists now 
in the Bay Area.—Marjory M. Fisher 





of its American debut, in the Museum 
of Art. The group’s performances 
beautiful piano playing of Eduard will include England, Norway, Hol- 
Mrazek. Otto Partmann and Robert |jand, and Spain. The young American 
The Little Symphony, under Greg- broadcasts, and appear as soloist with 
ory Millar, offered an interesting several orchestras. She has been en- 
Ratner, and works by Stravinsky, its gala benefit concert for its musi- 
Hindemith, and Haydn in its January cians’ pension fund and by _ the 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D minor. Concertos by Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
William Clausen, balladeer, pre- Brahms, and Bruch will be among the 
in the Marines’ Memorial Theater on 1729 Guarneri violin. ; 
Jan. 27. Charles Adams, a capable During the 1956-57 season, Miss 
Mozart, Schumann, Debussy, and _ tensive tour of several countries of 
Ravel at the Museum of Art. He is Central and South America. 
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a beautiful Soprano voice, happily used with 
. a fine tenor... 


Sam Lesner —Chicago Daily News 
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(Continued from page 34 

the serious business of making air- 
planes from the programs and 
launching them from the balcony! 

A child should have a good time 
at his concert, a very special kind 
of good time. An orchestra has 
so much to offer. There are all 
the different instruments which 
they let you hear separately so 
that you can listen for them as 
they come in with their parts; there 
are the thrilling rhythms that 
“make you one of those march- 
ing men” and the soft tunes that 
“give you such a grand feling”. 
And there are all the things the 
music makes you think of from 
dancing fairies to a parade of 
pokey old turtles. You don’t need 
other people’s pictures, you can 
make-believe your own. Television 
and sound films, appealing first to 
the eye, tend to make music seem 
incidental. A child must learn that 
music, the great art of sound, 
speaks only to the ear. To divert 
his attention from the music by 
pictures or, worse yet, by clowning 
of the conductor, is to defeat the 
musical purpose of the concert. 
The success of a children’s con- 
cert is not to be measured by the 
laughter of the audience. In these 
days of professional funny men 
and the exploitation of children 
by big business, people seem to 
have forgotten the child’s touching 
earnestness, his lovely wonder, his 
spiritual needs. Music can satisfy 
these needs. Today’s child needs a 
little respite from his strenuous 
physical and mental activities. He 
needs an occasional hour for the 
play of his emotions and his im- 
agination, an hour for day-dream- 
ing. Such an hour in the out-of- 
this-world atmosphere of good 
music may prove to be an im- 
portant and unique function of 
concerts for children and young 
people in a too realistic age. 

And now, briefly, the Cleveland 
story, the only one I really know 
and which I tell merely as an il- 
lustration of one way with chil- 


“Musical Literacy” for Youth 


dren’s concerts. For us it has been 
a successful way and 25 years of 
unbroken continuity of plan and 
personnel have given us a chance 
to test it both for the immediate 
satisfaction of the children and 
the effect on the Orchestra’s adult 
audiences. We have been un- 
sparingly self-critical, aware of the 
vast difference between getting in 
the groove and getting in a rut! 


Dvorak’s Whiskers 


The Cleveland children’s con- 
certs go back to the beginning of 
the orchestra, 38 years ago, in fact 
they were one of the reasons for 
its beginning. The early concerts 
in the hands of devoted volunteer 
workers, went along pleasantly in 
the pattern of the period. We too 
had lantern slides—a _ whiskery 
portrait of Dvorak, like as not 
upside down, reducing the young 
audience to giggles just as the or- 
chestra was weaving the spell of 
those magic opening chords of 
the Largo from the “New World” 
Symphony! In due time Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, ambitious man- 
ager of the young Cleveland Orch- 
estra, and Russell Morgan, super- 
visor of music in the Cleveland 
Schools, felt that those concerts 
had demonstrated a real area of 
service to and through music. They 
also felt that to fully realize the 
potentialities of this service to 
young listeners, more than enthus- 
iasm, good will, and good music 
was needed. Here was a full time 
professional job for somone who 
knew children as well as orches- 
tral music. I was chosen to be 
that someone. The job was de- 
scribed to me as “just what you 
choose to make of it” and it must 
have been the spirit of my covered 
wagon grandmother that tempted 
me to undertake it. 

As I studied the situation there 
seemed to be no reason why the 
orchestra concerts, instead of being 
isolated events, might not be part 
of the regular school music pro- 
gram. So instead of a textbook 











Classes in the public schools of Greater Cleveland are carefully integrated 
with the programs the children hear. Above, a girl points out familiar 


themes for recognition 


course in that nebulous subject 
called music appreciation, the 
preparation for one concert pro- 
gram became the semester assign- 
ment in music literature. Every 
student takes the preparation, but 
concert attendance is voluntary. 
Our children pay a small sum for 
their tickets. While we are teaching 
them everything else about music 
why not teach them that, like bub- 
ble gum and other delights, music 
must be paid for? However, no 
deserving youngster ever misses a 
concert for lack of the price of a 
ticket; he becomes someone’s 
guest. There are five programs 
each season planned for three dif- 
ferent age levels: one for little 
folks of fourth grade level (pri- 
mary listeners do not come to the 
orchestra hall); one program each 
semester for children of fifth and 
sixth grades, and a young people’s 
program each semester for junior 
and senior high school students. 
These programs are repeated ad 
lib., and this season the ad lib. 
will run to 35 concerts to accomo- 
date the young audiences. 
Linking these concerts to the 
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school music program means a less 
casual program planning than in 
the days when a concert was just a 
concert. First, of course, the pro- 
grams must be good musically. 
Then comes the consideration of 
attention span and appeal to the 
particular young audience and, if 
possible, a core interest around 
which the teacher can relate other 
interests and other music. These 
programs should look both back- 
ward and forward in the child’s 
musical experience. If, as in Cleve- 
land, a child may hear the orches- 
tra from his fourth grade through 
high school, it seems only reason- 
able.that he should be building up 
as rich a listening repertory as 
possible, not hearing the good old 
“Nutcracker” year after year! 


Chores for Liaison Person 

No one could expect a busy con- 
ductor to be responsible for the 
continuity of a child’s listening, 
much less for timings to suit bus 
schedules and for the necessary 
checking of phonograph records 
and study materials which, alas, 
must come within the school bud- 
get. These are among the chores of 
the liaison person who after weeks 
of pros and cons, submits her pro- 
gram to the conductor for final 
approval. Then, in April, the pro- 
grams go out to the schools so that 
necessary materials may be pur- 
chased and ready for use the fol- 
lowing September. 

Successful children’s concerts, in 
any situation, are the result of in- 
telligent, generous team work. I 
have been singularly fortunate in 
my working partner of 26 years, 
the associate conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Rudolph 
Ringwall (recently retired) whose 
musical skill and affectionate inter- 
est in the young listeners have 
made my promises to them come 
true. And as for the school people, 
particularly the teachers who have 
companioned the children physical- 
ly and mentally, why, it is they 
who have made the Cleveland 
plan work! 

And what a rewarding work it is 
for all of us! 
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Pianists 
Sergio Perticaroli. “ 


Smeterlin 
Oscar Levant 


Duo-Pianists 
sent Tete 


Appleton and Field” 


Stecher and Horowitz" 
Violinist 


Ricardo Odnoposoff 


(available in America beginning February, 1958) 
‘Cellist 
Antonio Janigro 
Harpsichordist 


Sylvia Marlowe 


KENNETH ALLEN ASSOCIATES, 


CIrcle 7-4737 


Presents for the Season 1956-57 


Tenors 


Brian Sullivan 
Metropolitan Opera, San Francisco Opera 


“Voice of Firestone,” “Telephone Hour” 


Lauritz Melchior 


Soprano 
Jeanette MacDonald 


Com poser-Conductor 





Virgil Thomson 


(available also for a limited number of lectures) 


Conductors 


John Anello 
Carmen Dragon 
Gustave Haenschen 


Roger Wagner 





Instrumental Ensembles 





American Piano Trio** 


De La Fuente and Stessin 


Violin and Piano Duo 


Fine Arts Quartet 
(also with REGINALD KELL, clarinetist) 


Solisti Di Zagreb ~ 


Chamber Music Ensemble of 17 direct from Yugoslavia 
ANTONIO JANIGRO, Conductor and ’cello soloist 
VLADIMIR RUZDJAK, Baritone soloist. 


Special Attractions 


Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo 


(In association with David Libidins) 





The Shakespearewrights’ 
Production of **Miacbeth”’ 


¥ First American Tour 


February 15, 1956 


Vocal Ensembles 


The Columbus Boychoir 


Company of 26 


Original Don Cossack 


Chorus and Dancers 


SERGE JAROFF, Conductor. 
Company of 27 


The Rondoliers 


Male Quartet 


Roger Wagner; Chorale 


Company of 33 , 





Dance Ensembles 





Paris Ballet of Lycette Darsonval ~ 


Premiere Danseuse-Etoile of the Paris Opera 
Company of 12 (2 pianists). 
(By arrangement with Mary Bran) 


Pearl Primus Dance Company 


_Dancers, drummers and musicians 
Company of 12 


The ROGER WAGNER CHORAL 


Easily the finest chorus this reviewer has ever heard 
ALBERT GOLDBERG, L. A. TIMES 


their range of technical equipment is formidable 
LONDON TIMES 


Roger Wagner is a magician 
HET VRIJE VOLK, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


technical perfection 
EDMUND J. PENDLETON, PARIS HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Chorale without peer 
PATTERSON GREENE, L. A. EXAMINER 
1957 TOUR NOW BOOKING CAPITOL RECORDS 


Tour Direction KENNETH ALLEN ASSOCIATES, INC., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Circle 7-4737 
Personal Representative DOROTHY HUTTENBACK, 432 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 13, California MUtual 6936 
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LYCETTE DARSONVAL 


Dazzling Premiere Danseuse-Etoile of the Paris Opera 
with her 


BALLET COMPANY OF PARIS ___ The toast 
A Company of 12 (2 Pianists) of Pa ris 







The Brilliant Chamber Music Ensemble of Yugoslavia 


\ Solisti 0 Lagreb 


ANTONIO JANIGRO 


Conductor and *Cello Soloist 





VLADIMIR RUZDJAK 


Baritone Soloist 





A Prize Winner in 
the Great Tradition 


A Great New Pianist in his First American Tour 


SERGIO 


PERTICAROLI 


-»-an adventure in sheer musicality coupled to perfect 
technique. Exceptional gifts capable of interesting all the 
world do not happen often. The rising generation will one 

cones j day look back and say: heard him when...” 


THREE GREAT ATTRACTIONS FOR YOUR CITY 





= 


Santa Cecilia Conservatory in 
Rome 


SPECIAL HONORS AWARD 


Geneva Competition 


FIRST PRIZE 


International Competition in 
Bolzano 

BUSONI PRIZE 
(first award granted in 4 years 
of competitions!) 
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“Their voices reach an almost celestial purity! 


sv mbus Hoven 


HERBERT HUFFMAN, Director 
DONALD T. BRYANT, Associate Director 


Fault Lyme, “We pack large auditoriums to hear choirs from Vienna, Paris, Obern- 


kirchen and other foreign centers. 



















of the Washington Post and Times Herald But FOR THOSE THINGS THAT COUNT IN THE SINGING OF GROWING 

pr BOYS—PURITY OF TONE, CLARITY OF ENUNCIATION, GOOD INTONATION 

aye AND ALL-AROUND MUSICIANSHIP, THESE BOYS CAN STAND WITH ANY 
OF THEM AND COMFORTABLY AHEAD OF MOST. 


They are not only at ease in their singing, with a resulting quality of sound 
that delights the ear, but they vary the manner with the changes of style 
that come in a broad repertoire. 


Last night they sang carols and music of the Christmas season, following 
these with folk songs and popular music. Never falling for a moment from 
the best taste, they invested their folk songs with a dramatic touch that 
added flavor. They would be welcome again in our larger halls.” 


“America’s Ginging Boys 


from the unique Columbus 
Boychoir School at Princeton, 
New Jersey dedicated to boys 
of extraordinary musical talent. 


Records: 


RCA VICTOR 
and DECCA 
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Metropolitan Opera 


“Notable was his vocalism which carried into Wagner 
the same fluent tonal emission, the same richness of 
color, and the same command of mezzo-voce that has 
distinguished his singing of Mozart and of Italian 
opera.” Los Angeles Examiner, Oct. 24, 1955 








SULLIVAN 


Tenor San Francisco Opera 


“The handsomest Lohengrin ever to tread the San 
Francisco Opera House stage. His tenor voice, buoyant 
with youth and a super quality, abundantly fitted the 


mystic role.” 
San Francisco Call Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1955 


“A VOICE THAT SHOULD SING ITSELF AROUND THE WORLD” 
The Toronto Telegram 
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“Remarkable Musicians... Taste, Technique and Style" 





“Their performance 
was SUPER!!!” 


University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 





“A huge success” - “Delightful to hear” - “Marvelous musicianship” 


Twentieth Century Club Waterloo Teachers-Community Concert The Florentine Club 
Marshalltown, la. Association Shreveport, La. 
Waterloo, la. 










“They were ‘terrific’” * “Wonderful musicians”: “Magnificent performance” 


Eastern New Mexico University School Southwest Missouri State College Texas Technological College, Tech Union 


of Music Springfield, Mo. Lubbock, Texas 
Portales, N. M. 


“Fine musicians” - “A wonderful concert” - “Top-flight performance” 


University of Nebraska, Student Union Northern Illinois State College University of Texas 
Lincoln, Nebr. DeKalb, Il. Austin, Tex. 


with their own Steinway Concert Grand Pianos 
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THE ORIGINAL 


DON COSSACK 


Chorus and Dancers 











SERGE 
JAROFF 


Conductor 


Excerpts from “The Christian Science Monitor” 


Serge Jaroff 


“That diminutive conductor is a musical giant: 
to watch him and the response he evokes is 
quite unforgettable.” 


The Chorus 


’ 
“Their performances retain for us the stamp “The dancers—fabulous gymnasts—defied ‘the laws 
of national authenticity and the excitement of of gravity.” 
a rare and fresh experience.” 
“The group’s range and power are immense: ie tacts oe . ‘ , 
its sonority a marvel.” ~ ‘hilarious soldiers songs with their fun and satire, 
whistles and shouts” 


lis Dancers 


“how magnificient were the voices of the many 


“The ovation at the close was genuine” seletete” 


“touching and memorable” 


RECORDS: DECCA: ° COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS ° CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


The Fine Arts Quartet DE LA FUENTE 
and STESSIN 


Concent 
Due 


Violin 
and. Piano 





LEONARD SORKIN ABRAM LOFT GEORGE SOPKIN IRVING ILMER 


NEW YORK Surely a likely contender for top rank among the 
current foursomes. New York World-Telegram 


CHICAGO If you enjoy chamber music and are missing the Fine 
Arts Quartet, the loss is yours. Chicago Tribune 





COLUMBUS Quartet playing of a high order: distinguished, sen- 


sitive, buoyant, delightful. " - Columbus Citizen 
} 
LOS ANGELES Playing that in singleness of purpose is not surpassed “An interpreter who understands “There was a lot of life to his 
by any quartet before the public. Los Angeles Times the significance of style and who uninhibited playing . . . reached 
; _ appreciates the virtue of simp- impressive proportions.” 
Also available with licity.”” Chicago Sun New York Times 


REGINALD KELL, renowned clarinetist 


: Interesting programs divided between solo violin groups, solo 
in performances of the Mozart and Brahms Clarinet Quintets 


piano groups and groups devoted to the masterworks of musical 
RECORDINGS: LP discs—Mercury Classics, Decca Gold Label literature for piano and violin duo. 


Tapes —Webcor Tape Records As rewarding to the musician for musical values as to 


Stereophonic Tapes—Concertapes the layman for diversity and refreshing change of pace. 
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GIESEN & BOOMER, Inc. 


presents 


JACQUES ABRAM, RUDOLF BING, WILLIAM CLAUSON, ANGNA ENTERS, BURL IVES, 


ANNA RUSSELL, ETHEL SMITH, ERROLL GARDNER TRIO, TO YO ZA 
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(Theatre of the Far East) F 
S 
Pe il 
GRACE CASTAGNETTA RICHARD LEIBERT , 
. . . t 
Pianist Organist R 
f 
"Among the outstanding women pianists Radio City Music Hall's own Dick Leibert ; 
of the day.""—New York Times now available in solo recital and as quest 7 
"First Lady of Improvisation.'"—New York artist with Symphonies. 2 
W orld-Telegram , : ¢ 
“An experienced theatre performer. His : 

Grace Castagnetta, ranked high among command of the organ is impressive.’ — 
today's leading pianists, remains unchal- Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. . 
lenged as an improvisor... She has revived 


the art which keyboard masters considered 
a display of the highest musical skill. A 
Grace Castagnetta concert is a memorable 
occasion. 


"One of the world's most versatile organ- 
ists . . . a delightful concert."—News 
Register, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Hammond Organ—Victor & Westminster 
Records 


VICTORIA SHERRY 
VIDA CHENOWETH Soprano 
Marimbist WILBUR EVANS 
bill end iit ails Baritone 

. uncommon skill and a confident abil- 
ity . . . moving beauty . . . fine musical ROLAND FIORE 
taste.""—Felix Borowski, Chi. Sun Times Pianist-Composer 


"Queen of the marimba. | have been im- 
pressed . . . Audiences are bound to enjoy 
her young and perfect art.''"—Rudolph 
Ganz, Dec. 1955 


NINA DOVA 


International Songs 


; . enormously impressed and richly 
entertained a huge audience."—Dallas 


Times Herald, Nov. 10, 1955 


"|... a personality of warmth and vivacity." 
—Dallas Morning News, Nov. 10, 1955 


"|, . captivated her audience.''"—Shreveport 
Times, Nov. 13, 1955 


FELDMAN ENSEMBLE 
String-Quartet with 
Concert Pianist 


"Aimiracle organization""—Richard Horner 
Bates, Dir., National Art Galleries Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Washington, D. C. 


"As competent and accomplished a group 
as you could ask for ... a first rate 
group." —Times-Herald, Newport News, Va. 
Nov., ‘55 


". .. performance of amazingly high stand- 
ard-—precise, clean, expressive, superb in 
tone." —Norfolk Virginian Pilot 


"A show with sensitive musical charm. A 
cinch to please the toughest audience." 
—Variety 


“They look and sound like the greats they 
are.'—Hollywood Reporter 


HERNAN PELAYO 


Latin American Baritone 


"Voices like PELAYO's are produced once 
in a century.''—Leopold Stokowski 


"Rafters’ Ringing Baritone with Mario 
Lanza appeal.'"—December '55 Shreveport 
Times 


"A strikingly handsome baritone with a 
powerful voice."—N. Y. Journal American 


Leading Baritone: Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, Teatro Munispal, Santiago, Opera 
Bellas Artes, Mexico City. 

RCA Victor & SMC Pro-Arte Records 


DEAN SANDERS 

Pianist 

". .. gave... a sublime performance." 
—Chicago Tribune 


"The tremendous keyboard difficulties were 
brilliantly consummated."—Chicago Sun 
Times 


Soloist with: Chicago Symphony, Grant 
Park Symphony, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Wichita Falls, Independence, etc. 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 





Music Education League 
Presents Soloists 


Town Hall, Jan. 29.—With Thomas 
Scherman’s Little Orchestra provid- 
ing the accompaniment, and the 
Music Education League the oppor- 
tunity, five youthful artists, winners 
of the League’s 1955 contest, per- 
formed with modesty and musician- 
ship in this heart-warming concert. 
Arabella Hong’s spectacular perform- 
ance of two arias from Mozart's “Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio” remained 
with me long after the concert. Her 
excellent equipment and regal poise 
placed her among the richly promis- 
ing young singers of today. 

Michael Wagman played the last 
two movements of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in A major, K. 488. He 
appeared as a deeply sensitive young 
musician. He had a delicate touch 
and a detached finger work that fitted 
Mozart perfectly. Mary Freeman was 
soloist in Mozart’s Violin Concerto 
in G major, K. 216. Hers was a per- 
formance of complete musicality 
which reflected excellent training. It 
was a broadly romanticized interpre- 
tation, a little too careful in spots but 
full of song and tenderness. 

The heroic first movement of 
Dvorak’s Cello Concerto was played 
by John Sant Ambrogio. He handled 
the double stops and octaves, the 
arpeggios and the broad-sweeping 
statements with a high degree of pro- 
ficiency. John Johnson completed the 
concert with a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 2, in 
B flat. In the rondo the young pianist 
was at his best. His dependable tech- 
nique became more apparent as he 
became more relaxed, together with 
a full, pleasing tone. —E. L. 


Beecham Conducts 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 31: 


MOZART PROGRAM 
Divertimento No. 2, in D major (K. 
131); ‘Prague’? Symphony; Incidental 
Music for “King Thamos” (K. 345); 
“Jupiter” Symphony. 


No conductor I can think of, ex- 
cept Bruno Walter, achieves so con- 
sistently the festive, joyous spirit of 
Mozart as does Sir Thomas. Nor does 
any other keep up so unflaggingly 
with the pace of that composer’s fleet 
imagination and relentless busyness. 
Still suffering the effects of a recent 
indisposition afflicting one of his feet, 
Sir Thomas moved more slowly than 
ever to the podium, where he had a 
chair placed to sit on during inter- 
vals between pieces. But all signs of 
illness ended there. His head and 
his heart were as alert as ever and 
he charmed the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra into one of its finest per- 
formances of recent memory. 

The program scanned Mozart’s 
career from the charming Diverti- 
mento of a 16-year-old prodigy, with 
its exquisite horn trios and solo flute 
Passages, to the “Jupiter” Symphony 
of the mature composer already more 
than anticipating the zenith, Bee- 
thoven, and his short life nearly spent. 
Between there appeared the mile- 
Stone, the “Prague” Symphony, and 
the slight but historically interesting 
incidental music for the epic play, 
“Thamos, King of Egypt”. 


February 15, 1956 


Sir Thomas kept the “Prague” gay, 
bubblingly lyrical and meticulously 
clean in rhetorical detail and punctu- 
ation. Such consummate grace in 
phrasing, such elegance in attack and 
release, usually attainable only by 
small ensembles in chamber music, 
are seldom heard from large modern 
orchestras, although the orchestra 
was reduced at times for this concert. 

In the “Jupiter”, Sr.. Thomas rea- 
lized the Olympian character of the 





Sir Thomas Beecham 


fateful chords and the basic unrest 
and melancholy of the discourse, 
even in the Minuet, and led up to 
one of the most exciting perform- 
ances of the great fugal finale that I 
ever have heard. Never, to this 
writer, has this music been made to 
sound more like what it essentially 
is—prophetic. It brought Sir Thomas 
and the orchestra a well-won ova- 
tion. —R. E 


Collegiate Chorale 
Gives German Program 


Collegiate Chorale and Orchestra, 
Ralph Hunter, conductor. Helen Boat- 
wright, soprano; Violet Serwin, con- 
tralto; Blake Stern, tenor; Rowland 
Snook, bass. Town Hall, Feb. 1: 


“Herr, Unser Herrscher”......Schuetz 
TirOO BEGUCtS 6 oc oc cca cecesce see 
OS OO ere J. C. Bach 
“Christ lag in Todesbanden” J. S. Bach 
“La Pastorella”, “‘Staendchen’’...... 

POE SE MEET eee Schubert 
“Vesperae Solennes de Confessore”’, 

i Oe ockscbvadsubancetes Mozart 


Every work on this heavenly pro- 
gram was a masterpiece and in sum 
they gave a very good idea of the 
glories of German Baroque church 
music, with some Schubert and Mozart 
as an Austrian dessert. Heinrich 
Schuetz’s setting of the Eighth Psalm 
for double chorus, organ, and brass 
has an overpowering nobility. The 
Schein motets were: “Zion spricht; 
der Herr hat mich verlassen”, “Ich 
bin jung gewesen”, and “Herr, lass 
meine Klage”. Each is a jewel of 
workmanship, expressive power, and 
elegant proportions. 

Equally moving are the motets by 
Johann Christoph Bach, a cousin of 
Johann’ Sebastian’s father: “Der 
Mensch, vom Weibe geboren” and 
“Es ist nun aus”. Nor could Mr. 
Hunter have made a happier choice 
than Bach’s Cantata No. 4, with its 
poignant reminders of death and its 
touching assurance of salvation and 
eternal life. The Schubert songs for 
male chorus are exquisite in texture 
and mood, and Mozart’s Vesper Ser- 


vice is sheer beauty from beginning 
to end. 

The chorus was accurate and well- 
trained; the soloists and the orches- 
tra were competent. Yet I must con- 
fess that this evening was not the in- 
spiring experience that it should have 
been. More than anything else, it was 
Mr. Hunter’s listless conducting and 
plodding treatment of the music that 
inhibited his performers. With the 
exception of the Schubert and Mozart 


pieces, the performances were pedan- ° 


tic and ponderous. —R. S. 


New Barber Work 
Has World Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Michael Rabin, violinist. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 2: 

Symphony in B flat.........Chausson 

““Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 

Vengeance”, Op. 23A........Barber 
(First performance) 


Violin Concerto .... .. Brahms 


An exciting new work by Samuel 
Barber and an eloquent performance 
of the Brahms Violin Concerto by 19- 
year-old Michael Rabin attracted a 
large and receptive audience to this 
concert. 

The score which Samuel Barber 
composed for Martha Graham’s 
“Serpent Heart” in 1946, which Miss 
Graham renamed “Cave of the 
Heart” in 1947, is one of his best 
works. The impact of the great 


dancer stirred the composer to a 
stinging directness of emotion and 
sense of tragic grandeur that brought 
something new into his music. In 
this new rescoring for large orchestra 
he feels that he has created “a com- 
pletely new work”. It is written in 
One continuous movement, drawing 
material from the original score that 
is directly related to Medea. While 
the original score is both structurally 
and dramatically a more satisfying 
work, this new tone poem is magnifi- 
cently scored and has tremendous 
intensity. Mr. Mitropoulos’ tempos 
were sometimes too fast, but he con- 
ducted it in inspired fashion. 

Young Mr. Rabin, who has always 
had technique to burn, has made 
enormous sirides in artistic under- 
standing and sensitivity since I last 
heard him a year or two ago. His 
Brahms was not merely stirring in its 
freedom and facility of execution but 
rich in tonal beauty and suffused with 
personal convictions about the music. 
Mr. Mitropoulos and the orchestra 
provided a glowing, if occasionally 
too heavy, accompaniment. 

The faded Chausson symphony 
was blared forth in a Bull of Bashan 
style that destroyed whatever senti- 
mental appeal it might otherwise 
have exerted. But Mr. Barber and 
Mr. Rabin and Mr. Mitropoulos all 
deserved the ovations they shared 
with the orchestra for a_ brilliant 
evening. —R. §S. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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Symphony of Air 
Honors Young Americans 


Symphony of the Air, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. Sylvia Zarem- 
ba, pianist; Mariquita Moll and Bev- 
erly Sills, sopranos; Conchita Gaston, 
mezzo-soprano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3: 


Fourteen Variations for Orchestra. 
Jan o 6.0 5 0 2 USE Moevs 
(First performance) 
Piano (¢ oncerto ... . Khatchez aturian 
sesadinties m ‘Der Rosenkavalier” 
Fosters . Strauss 


Leonard Bernstein devoted this 
program to young American artists, 
but the only American composer to 
be represented was Robert Moevs, 
whose Fourteen Variations for Or- 
chestra received their premiere. The 
work turned out to be somewhat of a 
disappointment, though it did reveal 
the composer to be an expert crafts- 
man and skilled in orchestration. The 
variations are built on a short, but 
highly dramatic theme; but as the 
work progresses it sounds more like 
background music to a horror film. 
The orchestra gave a virtuosic and 
feverish performance, Mr. Bernstein 
making the most of the score’s dra- 
matic implications. 

The Khatchaturian Piano Concerto, 
for all its popularity, has always 
seemed a boring work to this lis- 
tener, but Miss Zaremba’s perform- 
ance abounded with excitement. 
Playing with a delightful rhythmic 
pungency, the pianist had the tech- 
nical difficulties well under control, 
and the orchestra provided a flashy 
and energetic accompaniment. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bernstein ap- 


proached the Strauss excerpts as if 
he were conducting “Cavalleria Rus- 


ticana”. The Presentation of the Rose 
should not sound with the same pas- 
sionate intensity as Santuzza’s and 
Turiddu’s duet, nor should the meter 
of the waltz be drawn out to distort 
its rhythmic values. The soloists were 
generally excellent — Miss Moll, a 
highly intelligent Marschallin; Miss 
Gaston, a very commendable Octa- 
vian, singing with warm, resonant 
tones; and Miss Sills, a charming 
Sophie, though occasionally her tones 
sounded a little forced. —F. M., Jr. 


I Musici Play 
Second Program 


Town Hall, Feb. 3.—The second 
Town Hall appearance by I Musici 
this season attracted another large 
and enthusiastic audience to hear 
these 12 superlative artists in works 
by Corelli, Vivaldi, Giordani, Torelli, 
and Galuppi. A highlight of the con- 
cert was the exquisite performance of 
the piano solo part in Giuseppe Gior- 
dani’s Concerto in C major by Maria 
Teresa Garatti. In marvelous control 
of touch, sense of style, impeccable 
finish and gusto, Miss Garatti re- 
minded me strongly of Wanda Lan- 
dowska. The music itself was delight- 
ful, and the audience went wild at 
the conclusion. Needless to say, Miss 
Garatti’s colleages provided a sump- 
tuous accompaniment. 

Walter Gallozzi was the violin solo- 
ist in Vivaldi’s Concerto in E flat 
major (“La tempesta di mare”). In 
a Torelli Concerto for Two Violins, 
Felix Ayo and Annamaria Cotogni 
were the soloists, as they were in the 
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| seph Eger, French horn; Mack Har- 


familiar D minor Concerto Grosso 
by Vivaldi, once attributed to W. F. 
Bach. Throughout the evening, the 
program and the performances re- 
mained on the highest level. —R. S. 


Sandburg Narrator 
In A Lincoln Portrait 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Andre Kostelanetz conducting. 


Carl Sandburg, narrator. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 4: 
Overture, “Colas Breugnon’’........ 
ele es Bs sahil ‘ Kaba! e vsky 
“Pavane pour une Infante défunte”’. . 
of hkedié Geet otdawde Bee SAS Ra Ravel 
a }= ye Ravel 
“A Lincoln Portrait” ...... Copland 
Prelude to ‘“*Khovantchina” ........ 
Trrerrere ee ee ngs ng 
Introduction and March from “ 
Coq d'Or” . Rimsky- en 
“Hudson River” Suite .........Grofe 


Carl Sandburg’s narration of Lin- 
coln’s words in “A Lincoln Portrait” 
was heartfelt, and all the more effec- 
tive for its grand simplicity and lack 
of theatrics. Mr. Sandburg’s appear- 
ance and movements belied his 78 
years. Andre Kostelanetz contributed 
an intensely dramatic reading of 
Copland’s lean, terse musical por- 
trait. 

The orchestra played brilliantly, 
though there were a few rather heavy 
moments in Kabalevsky’s “Colas 
Breugnon” Overture. The torrential 
outpourings of “La Valse” were suc- 
cessfully evoked, in addition to the 
veiled textures in the “Pavane”. Mr. 
Kostelanetz evoked the shimmering 
pianissimos of “Daybreak” from 
“Khovantchina” equally well. 

Mr. Grofe was present to receive 
an ovation for the performance of 
his effective “Hudson River” Suite. 
The work was conducted with an ap- 
preciation of its humorous aspects, 
its instrumental colors, and also of 
its sentimentality. —D. B. 


John Browning in Debut 
With Philharmonic 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. John Browning, pianist. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 5, 2:30: 
Symphony 2 ares Chausson 
“Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance’ . Barber 
Rhapsody on a T he eme , of P: Ags anini. . 
Ba wee ace Rachmaninoff 
“Fete Polonaise” ..... . .Chabrier 


Winner of the 1955 Edgar M. Lev- 
entritt Award, John Browning made 
his Philharmonic debut playing the 
Rachmaninoff Rhapsody. At 22 he 
has won many such awards and has 
been soloist with the Los Angeles, 
Denver and Tucson orchestras. Mr. 
Browning is a bright talent on the 
pianistic horizon. Eliciting full, round 
sounds from his instrument, he per- 
formed with the solidity of musical 
and technical assurance. The pianist 
warmly caressed many phrases in the 
Rachmaninoff. He let the music surge 
with complete freedom and youthful 
romance. The work was a fine choice 
on his part, since musically it did not 
require the profound synthesis of 
experiences of a mature artist. But 
all indications were that he will ma- 
ture into a highly sensitive and ex- 
pressive performer. 

Mr. Mitropoulos presented a joy- 
ful reading of the Chabrier piece. 
The Chausson and Barber works 
were repeated from Thursday night’s 
performance. —M. D. L. 


Rosenstock Conducts 
All-Mozart Program 
Symphony Orchestra (Members of 


the New York City Opera Company), 
Joseph Rosenstock conducting. Jo- 








James Abiesch 
soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


on Feb. 2 


Michael Rabin, 


rell, baritone; Vronsky and Babin. 
duo-pianists. Town Hall, Feb. 5, 2:30: 


MOZART PROGRAM 
Symphony in B fiat, K. 319; 
certo, K. 447; Aria: 


Horn Con- 
“Mentre ti lascio, 


o figlia”, K. 513; Arietta: “Un bacio 
di mano”, K. 541: Two Piano Concerté 
in F major, K. 242. 


This Mozart concert was a delight 
not only from the standpoint of the 
excellent performances by the four 
soloists but also because of the ad- 
mirable taste shown in the program- 
ming. 

Only superlative adjectives can de- 
scribe Joseph Eger’s performance of 
the horn concerto. He produced the 
loveliest of sounds in the Romanza— 
sounds that were dreamlike as they 
floated over the orchestra. The ca- 
denza in the first movement — a 
miracle of various colors—held the 
large audience breathless. And the 
Finale abounded with good humor. 

Mr. Harrell was in excellent voice. 
Such a thorough understanding and 
projection of the text is rarely en- 
countered in concert halls today. 
“Mentre ti lascio, o figlia” was out- 
standing for its deeply felt tragic 
mood, and Mr. Harrell achieved a 
stunning contrast with the light and 
frolicsome mood of “Un bacio di 
mano”. 

The Concerto for Two Pianos sang 
and sparkled under the hands of 
Vronsky and Babin. Technically per- 
fect, the performance was truly ele- 
gant and filled with grace and ease. 
Only a few rough spots by the or- 
chestra marred this memorable per- 
formance. 

The orchestra, under Joseph Rosen- 
stock, performed variably. In the 
symphony the group was more note- 
worthy for its spirit than at ig a4 
nical precision. » at 


Frederic Kurzweil Leads 
Knickerbocker Ensemble 


Town Hall, Feb. 5, 5:30.—Every- 
thing including the weather conspired 
to make this fourth concert in the 
Knickerbocker Chamber Players cur- 
rent series an overwhelming artistic 
success. The program was attractive 
and varied; the performers, one and 
all, were in the vein; the perform- 
ances were exemplary; and a good- 
sized audience, receptive and respon- 
sive, attended. 

The opening Mozart Minuet and 
Rondo for three violins was played 
with youthful zest and aplomb by 
Nadia Koutzen, Marjorie Stecklein, 
and Paul Wolfe. The thoroughly con- 
temporary, expertly written, some- 
what percussive but musically rich 
Sonata for Violin and Piano by 
Burrill Phillips was performed with 
consummate virtuosity and under- 
standing by Raymond Kunicki, vio- 
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nnist, and Harry Cumpson, pianist. 
Phyllis Curtin, soprano, was heard to 
splendid advantage in Villa-Lobos 
familiar “Bachianas Brasileiras” No. 
5, for soprano and eight cellos. 

“" Frederic Kurzweil, appearing as 
guest conductor, led the Knicker- 
bocker Chamber Players in the per- 
formances of Boris Koutzen’s somber 
Concerto for Five Solo Instruments 
and String Orchestra and Schubert's 
Symphony in B flat. Mr. Kurzweil 
conducted with authority and _ spirit, 
and displayed a special affinity for 
the Schubert symphony. 

In the Koutzen score, Mr. Kurz- 
weil succeeded in getting a kaleido- 
scopic array of tonal colors and shad- 
ings. The light touch and the rhythmic 
vitality with which the fugal section 
was performed did much to alleviate 
the lugubrious character of the work. 

—R. K. 


Scherman Conducts 
Schubert Mass 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Trinity Church 
Choir and Trinity Church Radio 
Choir. Janet Southwick, soprano; 
Madelyn Vose, mezzo-soprano; Grant 
Williams, tenor; Salvatore Collura, 
baritone. Herbert Feldman, viola. 
Town Hall, Feb. 6: 

Cantata No. 50: “‘Nun ist das Heil 

i Oe PE” a én cnn cg ee there Bach 

“Flos Campi” ...... Vaughan Williams 

Mass No. 5, in A flat major. .Schubert 

This was another of Thomas Scher- 
man’s irresistible programs, and the 
chilly deluge outside was unable to 
discourage a large audience from 
coming to hear it. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ “Flos Campi” (“Flower of 
the Field”), for solo viola, small 
chorus, and small orchestra, was 
written for the famous English violist 
Lionel Tertis and first performed in 
1925. It is inspired by the “Song of 


Solomon”, and each of its six sec- 
tions is preceded by a quotation from 
the Vulgate Bible. (In the program 
notes the glorious English of the King 
James Version was also provided.) 
The principal charm of this music is 
its scoring. Vaughan Williams blends 
the voices, which do not sing words 
but simply the syllable “ah”, with the 
solo viola and orchestra in a sensuous 
web of sound that does not mean 
much or get anywhere but which is 
very pleasing for its own sake. (Aim- 
less impressionistic pieces, like lazy 
people, have their own special charm.) 
The viola is used as an integral part 
of the pattern rather than for virtu- 
osic display, but the composer has 
asked much from it. Both Mr. Feld- 
man and the chorus contributed im- 
pressively to the generally eloquent 
performance. 

The Masses of Schubert are per- 
formed in New York concert halls 
with shameful infrequency. Although 
he was only 22 when he began this 
one in A flat, he was already a mas- 
ter. Its wealth of melody, its bold, 
powerful harmony, its expert choral 
writing only partly explain its glow- 
ing beauty. For it also radiates a 
freshness and spontaneity of inven- 
tion that were Schubert's alone. The 
four soloists were adequate, but the 
choruses and orchestra were much 
more than adequate, and Mr. Scher- 
man conducted the work with vigor 
and affection. —R. S. 


Munch Conducts 
Copland Ode 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8: 
Overture, “‘Leonore” No. 2 .. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 7 ...... soccee cDeUS 
“Symphonic Ode” .Copland 
(First New York performance of 

revised version) 

“Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un 
DOE 65.0654 608b0n sdan's Debussy 
» £ eres 


Ironically enough, it was the second 
half of this program, consisting of 
two thrice-familiar tone poems that 
brought the major satisfactions of this 
stimulating evening. Mr. Munch and 
the orchestra were in excellent form 
throughout (except for some fatigue 
in the brass) and they gave a spank- 
ing performance of Aaron Copland’s 
“Symphonic Ode”, heard for the first 
time here in the new revision that he 
made in celebration of the Boston 
Symphony’s 75th anniversary. 

In 1928-29 Copland composed his 
original “Symphonic Ode” for the 
orchestra’s SOth anniversary, which 
fell in 1931. When he was commis- 
sioned to write a work for the pres- 
ent anniversary by the Boston Sym- 
phony and the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, he decided to revise his 
original “Ode”, leaving “the over-all 
shape and character” unaltered but 
notating certain passages differently 
to simplify performance problems, 
lowering the opening and closing pas- 
sages for brasses and strings, slightly 
reducing the size of the orchestra, 
and adding some new measures at 
the start of the 7/4 section near the 
close. The “Symphonic Ode” remains 
a curiously uneven work, alternating 
between passages of heroic proclama- 
tion in widely spaced. stingingly dis- 
sonant, gleaming chords and patches 
of jazzy, homespun polyphony that 
are delightful. It has much sterling 
Copland in it, but it seems hollow 
and forced in its more strenuous sec- 
tions. 

Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony is a 
patchy, sentimental, pretentious piece 
that little deserves the hysterical en- 
comiums that have been showered 
upon it, but Mr. Munch gave it a de- 
voted performance. The magic sensu- 
ousness of the Debussy piece and the 
gripping drama of the Strauss tone 
poem were superbly projected.—R. S. 


Heifetz Soloist 
‘ith Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 9: 


Symphony No. 103, in E flat....Haydn 
Suite, “Jeux d’Enfants” Bizet 
Violin Concerto . . Beethoven 


Jascha Heifetz was the magnet 
that drew a capacity audience to 
Carnegie Hall for this concert. The 
cheers at the close of his perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Concerto at- 
tested to the fact that he did not 
let his listeners down. In a season 
of superlative violin playing, Heifetz 
was still Heifetz. Aside from some 


. Slightly fuzzy intonation in the solo- 


ist’s entrance, it would be hard to 
imagine a more perfect, or a more 
felicitous, exposition of the concerto 
than his. Human warmth and passion 
were supplied in this performance by 
Mr. Mitropoulos and the members of 
the orchestra; Mr. Heifetz, for his 
part, was content to let Beethoven’s 
music sing and soar with a noble 
serenity more celestial than earthly. 
Only in the incongruous Auer ca- 
denza to the first movement did the 
violinist indulge in a bit of virtuosity 
for its own sake. 

Haydn’s “Drum Roll” Symphony 
received a performance no less mem- 
orable than the Beethoven concerto. 
Mr. Mitropoulos held to a relentless 
march-like rhythm in the Andante 
which, with its climactic build-up, 
exerted a powerful emotional pull. 
The play of instrumental color, jux- 
taposition and experimentation with 
which Haydn allowed his fancy to 
roam in the Finale was made telling- 
ly effective by the virtuosic treatment 
it received at the hands of Mr. Mitro- 

(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued from page 128) 
approbation, which, although 
healthy and stimulating, is not al- 
ways agreeable for the pupil. And 
then descending the same stairs 
feeling stimulated and enlightened, 
with a sense of having advanced a 
step further on the path of musical 
truth, of having seen a new mech- 
anism of musical thought clarified 
and illuminated. 

Among the most remarkable fea- 
tures of this teaching is the man- 
ner in which Nadia Boulanger 
“takes scores apart” and reveals 
their basic construction, how she 
analyzes their “bar-rhythms”, their 
harmonic schemes, and such impor- 
tant factors as the duration of each 
harmony, the moments of tension 
and relaxation, and the use of high 
notes at the climax of phrases. 
These methods of analysis are 
highly instructive, perhaps more so 
than thematic analysis, which is the 
main concern of German and Eng- 
lish musicology. Mlle. Boulanger 
invariably points out with a few 
keen marks the similarities in 
technique and construction which 
exist between the music and the 
art of all periods, between Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Stravinsky, 
and these illuminating comments 
often provide a key to the deep 
and hidden values of music and 
art in general, as well as the ines- 
capable laws of musical thought. 


“Cours du Mercredi” 

During the “Cours du Mercredi”, 
Mile. Boulanger’s comments are 
aimed more at the performers. She 
is likely then to emphasize the con- 
tinuity of the musical phrase, 
which must be delivered without 
paying undue attention to bar-lines, 
without over-accenting the strong 
beats and making monotonous ri- 
tardandos at each cadence. She will 
also warn instrumentalists not to 
indulge the musician’s most usual 
and natural sin, shortening the last 
beat of each bar. 

The foregoing notes, I think, 
will explain why Mademoiselle 
Boulanger has always maintained 
a high degree of enthusiasm and 
devotion among her pupils, why it 
is not rare to find them spending 
whole nights in corners of her 
apartment, copying and correcting 
parts on the eve of one of her 
concerts. This is why _ students 
from 35 nations have crowded into 
her apartment each Wednesday 


afternoon, eager to acquire knowl- - 





Nadia Boulanger 


edge, why so many generations of 
them have come to her for guid- 
ance in private lessons. 

Nadia Boulanger’s teaching, in 
most cases, is not restricted to 
music; it occasionally reaches into 
a higher plane. Amongst general 
principles which she tries to de- 
velop in her pupils and considers 
essential for their advancement are 
self-acceptance combined with a 
constant desire to progress, an atti- 
tude of humility towards master- 
pieces, complete devotion to their 
own work and to music in general. 
No student has been able to bene- 
fit by her teaching for any length 
of time without assuming these 


basic attitudes to some degree. 


No one, in my opinion, has 
summed up Nadia _ Boulanger’s 
teaching more concisely and accu- 
rately than the celebrated French 
musicologist and composer Roland- 
Manuel in the following passage 
from a speech written to commem- 
orate her jubilee as a teacher: “The 
incomparable gift of Nadia Bou- 
langer is her ability to convince 
apprentices who strive to become 
masters that true artistic laws lie 
hidden beneath what may appear 
to them as arbitrary rules. She 
persuades some of them that fresh- 
ness and intensity of feeling are of 
no avail without an adequate form 
and proves to others that the most 
severe artistic constructions are 
worthless if not warmed by a 
human presence.” 


Opera in English 


(Continued from page 137) 
original; but there is disagreement on 
this point. John Gutman points out 
that Richard Strauss, master orches- 
trator of all instruments, voice in- 
cluded, as often as not assigned short 

“i's” or long “e’s” to top notes. Gut- 
man commenti | is more careful with 
terminal consonants. He relates that 
although Kirsten Flagstad liked his 
“Alcestis” in English, she _ said, 
“There’s one thing, Mr. Gutman. I 
can’t sing ‘love’ on a high A!”—be- 
cause of the “v” and not the vowel. 
The experience of George Mead has 
been that many male singers posi- 
tively dislike high, open “ah” sounds. 
Nevertheless Mead observes that 
since Wagner, all singers have had to 
learn to sing all vowels at all pitches 
anyway. 

4. Respect rhymes. This is a vexed 
question. There are translators who 
favor a scrupulous observance of the 
rhyme pattern, even in_ recitatives. 
There are others who feel it essential 
to preserve only those rhymes which 
lead to important cadences. Here 
again the individual opera must de- 
termine the treatment. Phyllis Mead 
believes that unrhymed translations, 
due to the very latitude of choice 
they permit, are more difficult to 
execute in an unprosaic way than 
versions in “verse”. This may surprise 
anyone who has ever struggled with 
a rhyming dictionary. Mrs. Mead, 
however, knows whereof she speaks, 
having tried her hand at an English 
version of “Tristan und Isolde” from 
which she rigorously excluded all 
rhymes except in a few “numbers”, 
such as the sailor’s song and the love 
duet. Furthermore, she confined her- 
self as far as possible to words with 
Saxon roots. She points out that the 
case endings of certain Romance Jan- 
gauges—the “—ato” and “—ate” of 
Italian are an example—are largely 
responsible for the high frequency, 


or toleration, of rhymes in librettos 
written in those languages. (The in- 
cessant rhymes in Wagner lack even 
this excuse!) Translated into English, 
which lacks these case endings, such 
endless rhyming sounds stilted at 
best. It can also sound unintentionally 
comic. In preparing “Tosca” in Eng- 
lish for television, John Gutman 
translated the moment when Scarpia 
shows the jealous heroine her sup- 
posed rival’s fan as follows: 

TOSCA: That fatal obsession! 

SCARPIA: I have made an impres- 

sion. 
It had to go, admirable though it 
looks on paper, because the TV pro- 
ducers feared that a rhyme at this 
point might produce laughter. 

It may be that Italians, used to 
external and internal rhymes in their 
everyday speech, see nothing funny 
or banal when one is introduced into 
a serious situation. It may be that 
Americans are just plain chary toward 
rhymes. In any event, the problem of 
how to handle them is a tough one. 


Look Out for Laughs 


5. Look out for laughs. With or 
without rhymes, unintentional humor 
is a recurring problem in transla- 
tion. The Martins discovered that 
Sharples’ question to Butterfly, ren- 
dered literally by them as “Do you 
have any sisters?,” drew sharp male 
guffaws night after night. The diffi- 
culty was solved by substituting * ‘Have 
you sisters and brothers?” The right 
word in the wrong place can plague 
the original librettist, too. Boris Kout- 
zen must have been dismayed to find 
the most dramatic moment of his 
opera “The Fatal Oath” marred by at 
least one member of the first-night 
audience, who made the mistake of 


laughing at the punch-line: “Jose- 
phine, there is someone in your 
closet!” 






6. Keep yourself out of you 
lation. The Meads, for examr'e, go 
out of the way to avoid a bai pun 
or obvious cleverness. (The most that 
they will permit themselves is to 
translate “E una donna od Cas- 
trato?” by “Are you a female or an 
ex-male?”, which they did in Wolf- 
Ferraris “The Inquisitive Women” 
and have not subsequently regretted.) 
This also means avoiding the exces- 
sively mannered, even in the interest 
of preserving the local color of a 
period. No addition of “just” to fill 
in a syllable. No “poetic” inversions 
of the kind that once was capable 
of reading “Now smoke we” into 
“Carmen’s” chorus of cigarette girls, 
None of that self-conscious archaism 
responsible for the “have ta’en” and 
“would fain” that litter old transla- 
tions—unless the object is parody. 
Chester Kallman deems quaintness 
the most lethal form of condescension 
in the arts, and he is right. 

Spontaneity would seem to count 
for a lot in successful translating. 
Here above all, one must be true to 
the spirit, not the letter. Where a 
burden of literal precedent exists, the 
translator’s task becomes all the more 
difficult. One can believe, for ex- 
ample, that the combined pressure of 
Shakespeare, Boito, and Verdi at his 
heels must have proved less a help 
than a hindrance to Kallman when 
he translated “Falstaff”, while Blatt, 
with “less to go on”, surely found 
the job of rendering Nicolai’s “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” a pleasure. 
This at least is the impression given 
by a single hearing of each work. 


Eleanor Steber 
To Make World Tour 


At the invitation of the Interna- 
tional Exchange Program of the 
American National Theater and 
Academy, Eleanor Steber will make 
a four-month world tour beginning 
January, 1957. The invitation resulted 
from the soprano’s “extraordinarily 
effective work” last summer in her 
opera and concert performances in 
Yugoslavia, also under ANTA aus- 
pices. 

Weather conditions in the places 
Miss Steber will visit determined the 
tour dates; consequently, she had to 
request an official leave of absence 
from the Metropolitan Opera for the 
1956-57 season to accept the invita- 
tion, a request granted by the com- 
pany. 

Places in the singer’s itinerary in- 
clude Istanbul, Damascus, Beirut, 
Cairo, Alexandria, Tel Aviv, Jeru- 
salem, Baghdad, Teheran, Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Dacca, Rangoon, Bangkok, Kuala 
Lumpur, Singapore, Jakarta, Sura- 
baya, Saigon, Hong Kong, Seoul, 
Pusan, Manila, Tokyo, Yokahama, 
Nagasaki, Kobe, and Kyoto. In sev- 
eral of these cities, an American 
singer will be heard for the first time. 

Miss Steber will sing solo recitals, 
with orchestra, and in opera. 
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(Continued from page 140) 
throughout the city, and by 1924 
he was able to bring the children 
to the Institute for Saturday morn- 
ing classes in Dalcroze eurythmics, 
theory. ear-training, and orchestra 
practice. Today some 537 students 
are enrolled in the Juilliard pre- 
paratory division, which offers in- 
struction to young people from the 
ages of seven until they reach high- 
school graduation. 

An interesting sidelight in the 
history of the Institute was the 
training of United States Army 
band musicians. Damrosch, who 
had been appalled by the quality 
of Army bands as they paraded 
the streets of New York, told Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, chief of staff, 
that the Institute would train quali- 
fied Army musicians. 

“If you will do this for the 
United States Army”, the general 
said, “You will be the greatest 
benefactor it has ever had.” 

The program was in operation 
for 11 years, during which the 
United States Army Band School 
was a part of the Institute. A 25- 
member recruit group was even 
placed at the school’s disposal on 
Governors Island — one of the 
members being Percy Grainger, 
who was learning to play the so- 
prano saxophone and timpani. 


New Faculty Faces 


The faculty faces changed grad- 
ually at the Institute. Ernesto Con- 
solo replaced Stojowski as head of 
the piano department. Alfred 
Giraudet died, and Elsa Gregori 
was engaged as teacher of dra- 
matic action. Other new teachers 
included Harold Bauer, who taught 
a class in piano criticism; Carl 
Friedberg, who conducted a piano 
class; Alexander Savine, who pre- 
pared operatic performances; and 
Margarete Dessoff, the director of 
chorus work. Plans were made to 
establish a graduate school, and a 
four and one-half story annex, 
which was later torn down when 
the Juilliard Graduate School 
moved uptown in 1931, was opened 
in 1925. 

In the spring of 1919 Augustus 
D. Juilliard died. The reference 
books will tell you that he was a 
wealthy textile manufacturer, the 
trustee of a number of large com- 
panies, a patron of music — and 
that he left a large sum of money 
to forward the cause of music in 
the United States, Under the terms 





Juilliard Anniversary 


of his will, the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation came into being. In 
the early 1920s the organization 
began making individual grants to 
talented students from the Juilliard 
bequest of about $12,000,000. 
(The Foundation still contributes 
toward the support of the Metro- 
politan Opera.) And in 1924 the 
Juilliard School for Graduate 
Study was founded. 

In the fall of that year the. school 
opened its doors at 49 East 52nd 
Street and provided free tuition to 
winners of around 80 fellowships. 
The faculty, composed of many 
noted artists of the day, included 
Marcella Sembrich, Anna_ E. 
Schoen-Rene, Paul Reimers, Leon 
Rothier, and Francis Rogers, for 
voice; Ernest Hutcheson, Rosina 
and Josef Lhevinne, Carl Fried- 
berg, James Friskin, Yolanda 
Mero, Olga Samaroff, Alexander 
Siloti, and Ernest 
von Dohnanyi, 
for piano; Cesar 
Thomson, Paul 
Kochanski, 
Georges Enesco, 
Albert Spalding, 
Hans Letz (chamber music), Ed- 
ouard Dethier, for violin; Felix 
Salmond, cello; and Rubin Gold- 
mark, composition. 

But even though the Juilliard 
School had so recently opened its 
doors, no one was surprised when 
it was announced in 1926 that the 
Institute of Musical Art would 
merge with the Graduate school. 
Damrosch wrote: 

“When three highly en- 
dowed schools of music entered 
the field, it was felt that the Insti- 
tute could not hope to compete 
with these richly endowed institu- 
tions who would be in a position 
to secure all the best teaching 
talent of Europe and America. Al- 
though both the Curtis School in 
Philadelphia’ and the Eastman 
School in Rochester were practi- 
cally financially independent they 
were not looked upon as essential 
competitors, whereas the so-called 
Graduate School established by the 
Juilliard Foundation paralleled the 
higher grades of our artists’ 
courses.” 

Since James Loeb did not wish 
to make the Institute a family 
affair, Damrosch had hoped to add 
to the initial endowment from con- 
tributions elsewhere, but in this he 
and the trustees were unsuccess- 
ful. There was little increase in the 





Institute’s revenues. According to 
Damrosch, the trustees of the Juil- 
liard School probably felt that the 
graduate school was_ top-heavy, 
that it needed a school preparatory 
to graduate study. Thus when a 
merger was agreed upon, there was 
relatively little reorganization that 
needed to be done, and the schools 
retained their separate identities. 
Damrosch was dean of the Insti- 
tute until his retirement in 1933, 
and was later succeeded by George 
Wedge, author of the many famous 
theoretical music books. The pres- 
ident of the newly formed Juil- 
liard School of Music was John 
Erskine until 1937, when Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean of the graduate 
school, became president. Oscar 
Wagner then took MHutcheson’s 
place as dean. 

In 1946 the school went through 
another period of reorganization— 
the graduate school and the Insti- 
tute were amalgamated into a sin- 
gle unit rather than two comple- 
mentary schools as in the past. In- 
stead of two 
deans, there is 
now only one 
at present Mark 
Schubart. While 
formerly 150 
scholarships were 
granted yearly by the graduate 
school on the basis of talent, now 
financial aid is determined by the 
students’ monetary needs. 

Other changes have occurred 
under the presidency of William 
Schuman, who assumed the post in 
1945. A dance department was or- 
ganized in 1951 to give students 
training in both classical ballet and 
modern dance. These students are 
able to matriculate as candidates 
for the various degrees and di- 
plomas offered by the school. Per- 
haps the most significant change 
has been the introduction of the 
Literature and Materials of Music 
department in 1946 to replace the 
traditional methods of teaching 
theory. The separate courses of 
harmony, counterpoint, etc., were 
supplanted by a system of study 
that aims, in the words of Mr. 
Schuman, “to introduce our stu- 
dents to the broad literature of 
music, to instruct them in its var- 
ied compositional techniques, and 
to help them understand the con- 
cept of performance that combines 
skills with a truly humanistic un- 
derstanding of music”. Thus with 
an additional strengthening of the 
academic department the cultural 
and technical aspects of the stu- 
dent’s education have been broad- 
ened. How the late Frank Dam- 





rosch would have approved! 

What can the Juilliard student 
look forward to upon graduation? 
Of the 100 and some students who 
receive diplomas or degrees each 
year, only a few will be able to 
earn a living by concertizing, only 
a few will go to the Metropolitan, 
the City Center, or the European 
opera companies. According to the 
Juilliard placement bureau, many 
former students make their living 
by private teaching, coaching or 
accompanying. Even though Juil- 
liard does not offer specific courses 
in music education (though the 
school now gives teaching appren- 
ticeships in order that the young 
person may have experience in the 
educational field), many of the 
graduates teach music in_ public 
school after they have completed 
elsewhere specific educational re- 
quirements. 


Decentralization Process 


Juilliard statistics show that a 
process of decentralization, to use 
the term of the placement bureau, 
is well under way. 

“More and more graduates are 
ninding a very rich musical life in 
smaller communities where they 
hold a key position in the local 
orchestra, teach privately or in 
schools and colleges, and perhaps 
serve as critic or music editor for 
the local paper . . . It is true that 
positions for full-time orchestra 
performers are fewer today than in 
the past. This loss in placement 
potential is, however, more than 
offset by positions involving some 
teaching and some playing in the 
community setup.” 

In this respect Juilliard is ful- 
filling another wish of Frank Dam- 
rosch that he expressed to the grad- 
uating class of 1916. 

“If you start out with the faith 
that good music is the greatest 
civilizing agency in the world... 
then you will wish to devote your- 
self to the task of bringing music 
into the life of people; and instead 
of anxiously figuring out how many 
lessons at a dollar an hour you 
can get, or how many concert 
engagements you can get in a sea- 
son, you would go out in the wild- 
erness (musically speaking) to 
some little town in the West or 
East or South where the people 
have had but little in the way of 
inspiring music and you would get 
them to make music with you, good 
music, which one does not get 
tired of in a day, but which one 
loves more the longer and better 
one knows it.” 
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Liszt and Olga Janina 


(Continued from page 33) 
shows that she was perhaps a little 
mad, her nerves exasperated by 
what she calls the irritating elec- 
tricity of the steppes. a wild Ukran- 
ian horse-woman of violent tem- 
perament who had been married at 
15, had whipped her husband and 
left him on the second day of her 
married life and had been a mother 
at 16. 

At their first meeting Olga’s de- 
scription of Liszt was of a man of 
high stature, distinguished carriage and 
grand manner; ugly, with an abun- 
dance of beautiful hair, now almost 
white, which he wore long and thrown 
back from the forehead; profound 
thoughtful eyes, that could be hard 
upon occasion; and a smile that was 
like a shaft of sunlight. 

He began to take an interest in 
her immediately, and though she 
was annoyed at his treatment of 
her before others, she could not 
resist his personal charm, especial- 
ly when he gave her private les- 
sons either in his own apartment 
or hers. She determined to have 
his love and worked hard at her 
piano so as to please him. Soon 
she was helping him in his work 
by copying his music, and he was 
amazed at the excellence of her 
calligraphy and her diligence and 
patience. She realized the extent to 
which he was ruled by his pride 
and vanity and his love of wordly 
luxury, and although she was dis- 
gusted at the knowledge, she kept 
large and expensive apartments and 
spent vast sums with the Paris 
dressmakers. As their relationship 
became more intimate he must 
have perceived the dangers into 
which he was being led, and after 
imploring her to do nothing which 
might afterwards give them reason 
for shame and regret, he fled to 
Tivoli, where he immersed himself 
in his music, working hard in the 
solitude he so often longed for. 
Olga was mad with jealousy, for 
she perceived with startling clarity 
that the religious element in him 
had for the moment gained the 
upper hand and that in fact the 
Church was her greatest rival for 
the love of her gypsy-Franciscan. 

After some weeks she followed 
him to the little town on the first 


slopes of the mountains and, 
dressed as a garden boy and carry- 
ing a huge bouquet of flowers, 
gained admittance to his retreat. 
She describes how overjoyed he 
was to see her, for the exquisite 
solitude of even this beauty-laden 
place weighed a little heavily on 
the resilient shoulders of the Abbe, 
whose taste in the delights of this 
world always inclined to the reali- 
ties of humanity rather than the 
more abstract beauties of nature. 
There, at last, beneath the painted 
ceilings and among the gilded fur- 
nishings of this sumptuous palace, 
he yielded to her charms. Yet even 
now in the wild happiness of her 
conquest her mad jealousy of the 
Church’s hold over him boiled up 
again. Rather than see him repent 
the next day and call the crime of 
love by hateful names she resolved 
to stab him if his first words were 
not words of love. 

One tiny puncture, and he was mine 
to all eternity, for we would lie under 
the same winding-sheet in the same 
tomb. I held the dagger in the hol- 
low of my hand and waited for his 
first word. It was one of love. He 
was saved. 

Strong Female Will 

She had won and she became his 
mistress. Once again he was in the 
power of a strong female will. This 
one, however, did not want to make 
anything of him and had no plans 
for his career; she simply desired 
him as he was, and moreover her 
reign was of short duration. It is 
probable that Liszt would have 
liked to sever his connection with 
her as soon as might be, but she 
followed him to Rome and then 
to Weimar in 1870, where her acid 
comments upon his female adorers 
at the Beethoven Festival, held at 
the end of May that year, are very 
humorous. Liszt was beginning to 
tire of her, but after a short sepa- 
ration she joined him again in 
Hungary, where he was staying 
that summer at the house of Baron 
Augusz, and they seem to have 
been very happy. 

She describes his daily round— 
out of bed at six in the morning, 
a mass in the local church, some 
hours of work after breakfast and 


again after lunch, and the normal 
social life of a country house, in- 
terspersed with reading, with Olga 
and long walks with her in the 
fields. She was in the seventh 
heaven of happiness; at last he was 
hers alone and, in the absence of 
feminine attractions, expending all 
his famous art of fascination on 
her. 


Visited by Cardinal 

Here he was visited by Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, who wanted to install 
Liszt in Hungary as official head 
of music. both sacred and secular, 
Olga was apparently present at 
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some of the meetings and on one 
occasion when she made some com- 
ments (no doubt quite uncalled-for) 
upon the physical nature of passion 
that is described in the “Song of 
Songs which is Solomon’s”’, the 
cardinal, having rebuked her for 
her irreverent words, asked Liszt 
if the countess had ever para- 
phrased the “Song of Songs” for 
him? “Monseigneur’, was Olga’s 
bright reply, based upon a pro- 
found knowledge of her tonsured 
lover, “the Abbe prefers the real 
thing.” 

The affair was finally brought to 
an end in a most unhappy manner 
as the result of an unfortunate 
lapse of Olga’s at a certain charity 
concert in Budapest. Janka Wohl 
describes how the countess had 
played Chopin’s G minor Ballade 
with such success and bravura at 
a matinee that all those present 
advised her to play it at the con- 
cert. 


Plays Chopin Ballade 

On the evening of the concert a 
brilliant audience assembled. The 
countess arrived, on the arm of Liszt, 
wearing a violet velvet dress _but- 
toned up to the throat. He got her a 
seat in the little drawing-room with 
open colonnades facing the audience. 
which was reserved for the artists. 

When her turn came she was very 
graciously received, and she com- 


menced her ballade of course playing 


by heart. All went well until the - ixth 
page, when she hesitates and ets 
confused. In desperation she bezins 
again, encouraged by indulgeni ap- 
plause. But at the very same passage 
her over-wrought nerves betray her 
again. Pale as a sheet she rises. {hen 
the master, thoroughly © irritated, 
stamps his foot and calls out from 
where he is sitting: “Stop where you 
are!” She sits down again and, in the 
midst of a sickening silence, she be- 
gins the wretched piece for the third 
time. Again her obstinate memory 
deserts her. She makes a desperate 
effort to remember the final passages, 
and at last finished the fatal piece 
with a clatter of awful discords. 

I was never present at a more 
painful scene. Going out, the master 
upbraided her more than angrily, as 
she clung to his arm. He had been 
severely tried, and he as last lost all 
patience with the freaks of his pupil. 
And, this breakdown confirming, as 
it did, his oft-expressed opinion that 
she was not of the stuff that artists 
are made of, he no longer spared her. 

The countess went home, took a 
dose of laudanum, and slept for 48 
hours. They thought she was dead. 


Attempts Suicide 

Liszt insisted that she should 
leave the city immediately, and 
after some undignified and pitiable 
letters had passed between the two, 
Olga, now completely unstrung and 
beside herself, returned and tried 
to kill both Liszt and herself. Even 
judging from his description of the 
affair in his letter to Carolyne 
(which is naturally in a reserved 
tone) it must have been a rather 
alarming situation. “Spare me the 
story of her violence and furies”, 
he says, “and do me the favor not 
to talk about her to anyone. My 
good angel preserved me from dan- 
ger. After another attempt to poi- 
son herself in my room, Madame 
Janina left for Paris, where she 
will probably settle.” 

Olga apparently recovered quite 
suddenly from her love, and after 
publishing her two  books' was 
heard of no more. 

Nevertheless in the space of 
about two years she had contrived 
to squander upon Franz Liszt not 
only her very considerable fortune 
but the legacy that should have 
passed to her child. 

'“Souvenirs d’une Cosaque” and 
“Souvenirs d'une pianiste’” (the latter 
supposed to have been written by Liszt 
himself) by Robert Franz. 
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RECITALS 


Robert Schrade.... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 1. — Robert 
Schrade’s recital, billed as “An Eve- 
ning of rarely heard Masterpieces”, 
was. if we take the word master- 
pieces with at least one grain of salt, 
a worthy attempt to get away from 
the hackneyed repertory. It was per- 
fectly obvious why  Glazunoff’s 
lengthy and dull Theme and Varia- 
tions. Op. 72, is “rarely heard”, but 
that the works which made up the 
second half of Mr. Schrade’s program 
should be undeservedly neglected is 
hard to understand. MacDowell’s 
ultra-Lisztian Concert-Etude in F 
sharp, Op. 36, is still a dazzler; 
Schumann’s Allegro, Op. 8, has good 
musical and virtuosic stuff in it; both 
the Liszt Ballade in D flat, for all its 
fustian, and the Chopin Allegro de 
Concert, despite its padding, are of 
the very essence of romantic piano 
music; they “sound” and have magic 
in them. 

Mr. Schrade did his best playing 
in this group. Although he _ had 
neither the sweep of the grand man- 
ner nor the variety of tone at his 
command to be completely satisfying, 
he performed these works deftly, 
imaginatively, and with a certain flair 
for their romanticism. He had the 
technical wherewithal, too, to nego- 
tiate the formidable difficulties, 
structural as well as digital, pre- 
sented by the Franck Prelude, Aria 
and Finale, with which he opened the 
program. Mr. Schrade played Franck 
with sympathetic understanding, but 
without inner fire or warmth. 

—R. K. 


Stanley Hummel..... Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 2.—Stanley Hum- 
mel began his recital with Bach’s 
masterful Partita in C minor, which 
was performed with a real baroque 
spirit with a line that flowed and 
sparkled with a wealth of tonal shad- 
ings. At times in the roulades of the 
Rondeau and Caprice sections, he 
tended to overstate the rhythmic es- 
sence, and a false start in the Cour- 
ante upended one for a moment, but 
it was a solid, enjoyable interpreta- 
tion. In the extremely difficult Sonata 
in G minor of Schumann there was 
much to admire and a little amiss. 
In the fast movements a grand, her- 
oicly romantic montage was created 
through the transcendence of all 
technical problems and a surging con- 
cept of the artist; however along the 
way he brushed aside many of the 
delicate touches. 

The Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, 
by Schubert was delightfully per- 
formed, as was Chopin’s Scherzo in 
B minor. The famous Nocturne in F 
sharp minor by Chopin was given a 
broader reading than one generally 
hears. There followed the Sonata Op. 
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1, by Alban Berg; two preludes by 
Rachmaninoff; and Liszt's “Mephisto 
Waltz”. The Berg Sonata seemed 
slightly shapeless, for Mr. Hummel 
looked backwards to Wagner rather 
than forward towards Berg’s evolu- 
tion in reaching an attitude for _ 
understanding of the work. —E. 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 5, 
artening to see the 
sizable Pe Boon including many 
young people, that greeted this first 
in a series of concerts to be devoted 
to Music in Our Time: 1900-1956, 
at the Lexington Avenue YM and 
YWHA. The musical performances 
were followed by a discussion period, 
in which Norman Dello Joio, who 
was represented on the program by 
two works, participated. Those who 
wished then adjourned to the lounge 
for refreshments and further discus- 
sion. Max Pollikoff, violinist, who is 
acting as director of the series, made 
some introductory remarks. The at- 
mosphere of the concert was delight- 
fully informal and it unquestionably 
led to a far warmer reception of the 
music than a strictly formal and 
everyday presentation would have. 

Mr. Pollikoff may have wandered 
a bit in his address to the audience, 
but the moment that he began to 
play Hindemith’s Sonata for Solo 
Violin, he was conciseness itself. It 
is a fanciful, ingenious work, and he 
played it excitingly. Julius Baker and 
Juliette Arnold made the most of the 
enchanting tone colors of Prokofieff’s 
Sonata for Flute and Piano. Mr. 
Dello Joio played the piano part in 
his own Variations and Capriccio for 
Violin and Piano, with Mr. Pollikoff 
as an equally eloquent colleague. 
Eugene List’s vigorous performance 
of Dello Joio’s Piano Sonata No. 3 
completed the well-chosen list of 
works. 

This series began auspiciously, and 
it should attract a wide public, for 
the artists, composers, and works on 
future programs are of the first-rank. 





Don Cossack Chorus 
And Dancers 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5. — Serge 
Jaroff conducted the Original Don 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers in a 
typical program of liturgical music, 
Russian songs and folk songs and 
dances, and excerpts from Glinka’s 
opera “A Life for the Czar”. 

Mr. Jaroff’s precise control of his 
singers and ability to set aright any 
occasional slight imbalance in the 
choir as soon as it materialized, were 
in evidence. From the first fiery at- 
tack of the chorus, through the long, 
sustained pianissimos and _ resonant 
bass tones and the stirring falsetto 
tenor melodies, the 24 singers were 
never lacking in spirit and rich ex- 
pression. 

The rhythms of “Meadowland” 
were not the less irresistible for their 
familiarity. Appealing humor was 
present in the folk song “Parting”. 
The colorful Russian dances, per- 
formed by two dancers, were fasci- 
nating, and one wished for more. A 
very large audience filled the hall, 
and enjoyed to the hilt the great 
variety of sonorities and shades of 
dynamics the group produced. 

—D. B. 
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Owen Berger .. . Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 5.—Bartok and 
the Beethoven of the late piano so- 
natas have much in common. Mr. 
Berger’s program, juxtaposing these 
two composers, was an_ intriguing 
one. Unfortunately, whether from 
nervousness or just plain lack of the 
transcendent technical command of 
the keyboard these pieces require, 
Mr. Berger was unable to do them 
justice. I suspect nervousness was the 
cause, for here and there in the Bee-’ 
thoven sonatas there were flashes of 
insight and pianistic proficiency. Mr. 
Berger did his best playing in the 
“Out of Doors” Suite by Bartok. The 
savage rhythmic drive maintained in 
“With Drums and Pipes” and the 
haunting air of mystery he evoked in 
“Musiques Nocturnes” were highly 
effective. Bartok’s Petite Suite and 
Six “Bulgarian” Dances and B2e- 
thoven’s Sonatas, Op. 101 and 109 
were the other items offered in the 
program. —R. K. 


Walter Legawiec... . 
Composer-V iolinist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 6.—A 
program of original compositions by 
Mr. Legawiec was offered by a group 
of young musicians including the 
composer, who clearly dominated the 
proceedings. His music is predomi- 
nately lyric with an aggressive bent. 
His equipment includes facile writing 
for the violin, which he played well, 
a not too well-defined harmonic 
scheme but rather a fluid one that 
incorporates triads, chords of the 
fourth, clusters, and dissonance, and 
thematic material that usually begins 
with conservative tonality but moves 
away once the point has been estab- 
lished. 

His musical mind, from what one 
heard in his Violin Sonata and Con- 
certino depends upon the variation 
form to keep the pieces moving with 
eventual returns to the original ma- 
terial. The Concertino is a work that 
uses a mixed chorus intoning infant 
syllables for the first two movements 
with perhaps an allegorical _pur- 
pose, for the last section is a declara- 
tion of freedom and liberty (a la 
“Ballad for Americans”). Interwoven 
with this was the violin line and 
underpinning it all the piano with a 
Prokofieff-like rhythmic pulsation. 
Had the music been _ intrinsically 
more stimulating it would have cre- 
ated quite an effect: as it was it was 
entertaining. 

Marcia Bailey was a most sympa- 
thetic pianist. Benjamin  Bajorek, 
tenor, and Thomas Powell, baritone, 
were well-chosen soloists. —E. 





Marie Chavannes. . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Feb. 7.—Marie Cha- 
vannes, making her Town Hall debut 
in this recital, provided an evening of 
song that was enthralling from start 
to finish. 

The young and attractive Canadian 
soprano’s voice may be small and 
perhaps by present day standards 
would not in itself be considered a 
particularly beautiful one (a debat- 
able point), but Miss Chavannes had 
only to sing a few bars of her open- 
ing Handel aria, “Let the bright 
Seraphim”, when it became apparent 


that this light silvery voice was a 
most flexible and malleable instru- 





ment in the service of a keen musical 
intelligence. No Handel singing that 
I can recall has seemed so evocative 
of what 18th-century singing might 
have sounded like. The style was 
surely right, the vocalism impeccable, 
the diction perfect, and the voice it- 
self seemed as appropriate as a harp- 
sichord or baroque organ is for the 
keyboard works of the period. Above 
and beyond this was Miss Chavannes’ 
ability to project and communicate 
the inner meanings of everything she 
sang. That same unerring sense of 
style, of wondrously controlled and 
expressive dynamic shadings, the 





James Abresch 
Marie Chavannes 


ease of delivery, were even more evi- 
dent in her singing of Mozart’s “Aer 
tranquillo” from “Il Re Pastore” and 
Schubert's “Der Hirt auf dem Fel- 
sen”. The changing moods of the 
latter were caught with the subtlest 
of inflections, and they in turn were 
beautifully mirrored by Eric Simon 
who played the clarinet obbligato. 
Miss Chavannes sang Sibelius’ “Im 
Feld ein Madchen singt” and Ernest 
Moret’s “Le Nelumba” with spell- 
binding intensity and with magically 
spun-out pianissimos. Five songs by 
Celius Dougherty, one of which— 
“The Nightingale has a Lyre of 
Gold”—had its premiere perform- 
ance in this recital, and a group of 
folk songs completed the program. 
Paul Berl provided excellent piano 
accompaniments. -R. K. 


Paganini Quartet 


Town Hall, Feb. 8—Last year the 
Paganini Quartet celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its inception, a decade 
in which it has become one of our 
most estimable chamber-music en- 
sembles. The Messrs. Temianka, Ros- 
seels, Foidart and Laporte display 
model teamwork as well as individual 
excellence. Their interpretations are 
sensitive and mature, their tone sure 
and lovely. 

The program opened with the 
Second “Rasoumovsky” Quartet of 
Beethoven, which received a reading 
that was well shaped within a con- 
templative rather than an active mold. 
The ensemble then offered the first 
performance of Benjamin Lees’s 
Quartet No. 2. This moody work 
proved earnestly conceived and skill- 
fully carried out, if not strikingly 
original. Lees discloses a definite affi- 
nity for the East—at any rate as far 
as Budapest. The most appealing 
movement of the quartet, a lovely 
Adagio, is flanked by a pair of 

(Continued on page 236) 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH 


DE BANFIELD —Lorb BYRON'S LOVE LETTER 

(Libretto by Tennessee Williams) 
DELLO JOIO tHE RUBY (Libretto by William Moss} 

—THE TRIAL AT ROUEN [in preparation 
DORAN —THE COMMITTEE (Libretto by Trilby Lawrence 
GIANNINI —BseEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
(Libretto by Robert A. Simon) 
—THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

(Libretto by V. Giannini & D. Fee) 

MENOTTI —THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF 


NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LIBRETTOS 


MENOTTI —AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL (translation by George Mead) 
MONTEMEZZI —.' Amore DEI TRE RE (The Love of Three Kings) 


(English version by Joseph Machlis) 


MOUSSORGSKY —soris GODOUNOV (Enalish version by A. Agate} 
PERGOLESI —La SERVA PADRONA (The Maid-Mistress] 


(English version by Joseph Furgiuele) 
PUCCINI 
—LA BOHEME (English version by Howard Dietz) 
—GIANNI SCHICCHI (Metropolitan Opera Version) 
—MADAME BUTTERFLY (Translation by Ruth & Thomas Martin) 
—IL TABARRO (The Cloak) (Translation by Joseph Machlis) 
—TOSCA (Translation by Joseph Machlis) 
TOSATTI 


—UNA PARTITA A PUGNI [The Fistfight) 
(Translation by Chester Kallman) 
VERDI 


—FALSTAFF (English Version by Chester Kallman) 
—NABUCCO (Translation by Norman Tucker & Tom Hammond) 


G. RICORD! & CO. 
1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS NEW YORK 20 
Catalog of Prices Sent Upon Request 


































































OUTSTANDING for EASTER CHOIRS 


SALVE FESTA DIES 
By 
MABEL DANIELS 


i J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York 18 
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New Music: 





Coleman Writes Manual 
For Amateur Organists 


A manual that admirably fulfills its 


objective is “The Amateur Organist” 
by Henry Coleman, which is issued 
by the Oxford University Press. Mr. 
Coleman, who was formerly organist 
of Peterborough Cathedral in Eng- 
land, has written guides for the ama- 
teur choir trainer, choral conducting 
for women’s institutes, and other 
undertakings. He quotes the Report 
of the Archbishops’ Committee 
(Music in the Church, 1951) as 
authority for the fact that in Eng- 
land: “The number of those who play 
keyboard instruments has decreased 
in recent years, and many parishes 
experience great difficulty in finding 
anyone to play the organ . . . The 
increasing shortage of church musi- 


| cians qualified to serve in our parish 


churches is a matter of grave concern 
to all who value the contribution of 
music to the Church’s worship.” 

This book is designed to help those, 
who, “not being highly trained ex- 
perts in organ-playing, are anxious to 
be able to play a simple church serv- 
ice.” In ten sections, Mr. Coleman 
discusses such matters as the differ- 
ences between the piano and organ in 
technique and approach, the use of 
the pedals, the independence of hands 
and feet, stops and registration, ele- 
mentary transposition, adapting piano 
music for the organ, the care of the 
organ, and problems in the church 
service. Copious musical illustrations 
and photographs enhance the value 
of his manual. 


Choral Motet 
By Anton Heiller 


Anton Heiller, an Austrian com- 
poser whose music is practically un- 
known on this side of the ocean, has 
written a choral motet for 8-part a 
cappella chorus, “Ach wie nichtig, 
ach wie fluchtig”, on a text and mel- 
ody by Michael Franck (1652), that 
is deeply impressive. It is issued by 
Universal Edition, London (Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers). Heiller is a 
master contrapuntist and he writes 
for chorus with the utmost skill. His 
music is complex in texture, bold in 
harmonic idiom, difficult to sing, and 
challenging to interpret, but it offers 
splendid rewards in terms of musical 
substance and _ exalted emotional 
eloquence. Here is a work that ambi- 
tious choral directors should take up, 
for it cannot fail to impress audi- 
ences, if it is well sung, and it is 
written with a solidity of workman- 
ship and dedication of spirit that are 
all too rare in choral music today. 


Organ Works Listed 


Bach, J. S.: “Jesu, joy of man’s desir- 
ing”. Arr. by Carl F. Pfatteicher, 
with Hammond registration. (Pres- 
ser) 

Bach, J. S.: Three Movements from 
Brandenburg Concertos (No. 2, 
finale; No. 5, second movement: 
No. 5, finale). Arr. for organ and 
piano by W. A. Goldsworthy. (H. 
W. Gray) 

Blackburn, John: Choral-Improvisa- 
tion and Fugue on the Old 124th 
Psalm Tune. (Galaxy) 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mario: Fanfare 
(on a twelve tone row). (H. W. 


Gray) 
Chapel Service: Preludes, Interludes 
(Offertories), Postludes. Vol. I, 


Classical. Compiled and Arranged 


by Gerard Alphenaar. Setting: for 
pipe (or electronic) organ; registra- 
tions for Hammond organ spinet 
model. (Marks) 

Coke -Jephcott, 
Promenade”. (H. W. Gray) 

Dickinson, Clarence: “Exaltation”. 
(H. W. Gray) 

Handel: Passepied, from the Avyles- 
ford Pieces. Arr. for organ by John 
Brydson. (Novello; H. W. Gray) 

McKay, George F.: “A Nativity Tri- 
ology”: “Carol”, “The Blessed In- 
fant”, “Glad Tidings”. With Ham- 
mond registration. (Presser) 

Mozart: Fantasia in F minor for a 
mechanical organ, K. 594. Arr. by 
Henry G. Ley. (Novello; H. W. 
Gray) 

Wolff, S. Drummond: “Flourish for 
an Occasion”. (H. W. Gray) 

Wright, Searle: Carol-Prelude on 
“Greensleeves”. (H. W. Gray) 


Norman: “Bishops’ 


Classics for Piano 
And Two Violins 


In his collection of Classical Pieces 
Arranged for Two Violins (in the 
first and third positions) and Piano, 
Book I, Samuel Applebaum has pro- 
vided violin students with material 
that should prove both delightful to 
play and stimulating towards im- 
provement. Using works by Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, J. S. Bach, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, Mr. Applebaum has 
been careful to keep the music easy 
to play but without stultifying it by 
oversimplification. This collection is 
issued by G. Schirmer. 


Whitney Work Book 
For Music Theory 


“Backgrounds in Music Theory”, a 
combination textbook and work book 
in the rudiments of music, with 
graded co-ordinated ear-training ex- 
ercises, by Maurice C. Whitney, re- 
flects the classroom experience of the 
author in its practical approach. Its 
elementary character will make it 
useful for pupils who would be un- 
able to cope with a more demand- 
ing text. The exercises have been 
carefully planned and the work book 
leaves abundant space for them. The 
manual is published by G. Schirmer. 

—Robert Sabin 





The Yale School of Music opened 
the Charles E. Ives Room in its John 
Herrick Jackson Music Library on 
Feb. 22. The Ives Collection con- 
tains a mass of unpublished musical 
manuscripts which scholars and musi- 
cians are eagerly awaiting, in addition 
to all of his published music, letters, 
etc. A free all-Ives concert was pre- 
sented the same night in Sprague Hall 
by Helen Boatwright, John Kirk- 
patrick, Keith L. Wilson, Donald Cur- 


rier, and Howard Boatwright con- 


ducting the university symphony. 
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Orchestral Music 
Barber, Samuel: 





Weber, Ben: Concertino, for “flute, 
Quartet, Feb. 9) 


Piano Music 
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First Performances in New York 


““Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Vengeance’, Op. 23-A 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Copland, Aaron “Symphonic Ode” (Boston Symphony, Feb. 8) 


Hanson, Howard: “‘Elegy in Memory of Serge Koussevitzky’ * (Boston Sym 
phony, Feb. 11) 

Mennin, Peter: Cello Concerto (Juilliard Festval, Feb. 10) 

Moevs, Robert: Fourteen Variations for Orchestra (Symphony of the Air, 
Feb. 3) 

Sessions, Roger: Piano Concerto (Juilliard Festival, Feb. 10) 

Wagenaar, Bernard: “Preamble for Orchestra’? (Juilliard Festival, Feb. 10) 

Opera 

Bergsma, William: “The Wife of Martin Guerre’ (Juilliard Festival, 
Feb. 15) 

Chamber Music 

Barraud, Henri: Concertino for Piano and Winds (New York Chamber 
Ensemble, Feb. 11) 

Capdevielle: Sonata da Camera for Violin and Cello (New York Chamber 
Ensemble, Feb. 11) os 

Epstein, David: Trio for Piano, Violin, and Cello (Violin, Viola, and 
Violoncello Teachers Guild, Feb. 12 


Lees, Benjamin: Quartet No. 2 (Paganini Quartet, Feb. 8) 
oboe, clarinet, string quartet (Galimir 


Feb. 2) 





Rajlicic, Stanojlo: Two Dances, Op. 31; Two Humoresques, Op. 29 (Martha 
L Pollak, Feb. 5) 
Songs 
Dougherty, Celius: “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold’ (Marie Cha 
vannes, Feb. 7) 
5il UO 


Louisville—Among more than 100 

scores commissioned and performed 
by the Louisville Orchestra during 
the past eight years have been three 
concertos and one set of variations 
for piano and orchestra. 
, On Feb. 24, the orchestra and its 
conductor, Robert Whitney, premiered 
the latest of these—Everett Helm’s 
Second Piano Concerto, with the 
Louisville pianist Benjamin Owen as 
the soloist. 

By the composer’s own admission, 
his Second Piano Concerto is pat- 
terned on a smaller scale than his 
first, which is a virtuosic piece re- 
quiring a full orchestra. For his 
second, he has used a reduced orc- 
hestra, and written a solo part less 
demanding on the pianist’s technical 
resources. But it is nevertheless a 
thoroughly captivating work. 

The concerto is in three short 
movements. By prefacing the first 
with an extended introduction, Helm 
is able to set forth three germanic 
ideas from which he derives the 
materials for his entire score. The 
custom of developing new ideas and 
relationships from themes already 
stated is a time-honored tool of the 
composer’s craft, but Helm invests 
the procedure with a vitality, wit, and 
technical resourcefulnes that are in- 
vigorating. 

The first movement is the most 
compact of the three, and bristles 
with a fascinating interplay of com- 
plex rhythmic and thematic ideas, 
worked out with the utmost dispatch 
and abandon. The proceedings are 
governed by a brash humor, and 
technical daring that are in evidence 
repeatedly throughout the concerto. 

The second movement is in a nos- 
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Helm Concerto in Louisville Premiere 


talgic vein, and is permeated by a 
mood that distinctly derives from 
American “blues.” Here for the first 
time the piano has a long, wistful 
solo, and when the orchestra intrudes, 
it is muted and respectful. The orc- 
hestra than takes over the melody 
while the piano whispers above it. 
Finally, the soloist tries to shake off 


his melancholy with a bravura cad- | 
enza. The cadenza in turn leads with- | 


out pause to the final movement, a 


dashing Allegro, which is the most 


dazzling section of the score. 

It opens with a tune that, without 
actually quoting folk sources, 
to mind the Saturday night barn 
dance, an integral part of rural 


Americana. But this jaunty fiddler’s | 
tune has to fight for prominence | 


against jazz infifluences distinctly cos- 


mopolitan. And at the height of the | 


resulting clamor, the composer in- 
troduces a fugue, which he develops 
against the clatter of tinkling waltz 
rhythms form the piano. It is all 
highly stimulating and amusing. 

Mr. Whitney and Mr. Owen com- 
bined their talents to give the con- 
certo an electric and vital perfor- 
mance. Later in the year they will re- 
cord it for distribution both in Amer- 
ica and abroad. —William Mootz 


Jacques de Menasce 
Fills Engagements 


Jacques de Menasce, composer 
and pianist, made his first appear- 
ance in Detroit at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center on Feb. 20, playing 
several of his own works, one in 
collaboration with Theodore Israel, 
first violist of the Detroit Symphony. 
Mr. de Menasce will present joint 
recitals with Lillian Fuchs at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., on March 16, and in Albany, 
N. Y., on March 19. 


MacDowell Association 
Names New Official 


Davidson Taylor, vice-president in 
charge of public affairs of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, was 
the sole new director elected at the 
Edward MacDowell Association’s an- 
nual meeting, held in New York 
Jan. 25. 
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MUZIO CLEMENTI. 


CONCERTO 


ORCHEST ROBERT BARCLAY 


Performed by ie Newmark (CBC Little 
Symphony, Roland Leduc). 


Gordon Manley (Radio Zurich Orchestra, 
Paul Burkhard). 


Score and parts on rental 
Study score, 9x12 (Facsimile) $6.00, Net 
Toccata for piano by Barclay $1.00, Net 
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UNUSUAL WORKS 
BY CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
for the Artist-Pupil 


Just Published— 
By EARL WILD 
SIX CONCERT ETUDES— 

lootes ~ $3.00 (Pian 
By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
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Finale ‘Jeremiah 
ymphony Hebrew Text $1.00 
V ) 
SEVEN —- — Cy 
$1.00 (Piar 
SONATA FOR CLARINET AND 


PIANO—$2.5 


Restoration by 
ROSS LEE FINNEY 


SONATA FOR TWO VIOLIN- 
CELLI—Attributed to Henri Eccles 
-$3.00 


By IRVING FINE 
SONATA—$3.00 (Violin) 


By HOWARD HANSON 
OH, ‘TIS AN EARTH egg = a 


Aria trom the ope Merry 
Mount 60 (Voice 

Edited by 

JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CARMEN FANTASIE—by Bizet— 
Arranged by Waxman — $3.00 
V n} 
PRELUDES — by Gershwin — $1.50 
(Violin) 

By ERICH W. KORNGOLD 
THE ETERNAL—A Song Cycle— 


$1.25 (Voice) 


By ALEX NORTH 
A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE— 
Nine P ar Se >quences — $2. 50 
{ Piano) 

By GARDNER READ 
THRENODY, Op. 65 — .60 
SPIRITUAL, Op. 63 —.75 
Bass) 

By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
PASTORELA—$1.50 (Violin) 


All Prices Net 
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619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Juilliard Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


Bergsma Opera 


Feb. 15.—For this 
Wife of 


opera “The 
Martin Guerre”, given its 
premiere during the Juilliard Fes- 
tival, William Bergsma has taken a 
strange and moving story as recorded 
in the archives of the Court of Tou- 
louse, France, for the year 1560. The 
case, which aroused great interest in 
the 16th century, concerns a certain 
Martin Guerre, who left his wife and 
child in 1548 to avoid the wrath of 
his father over a minor theft. Eight 
years later a man claiming to be 
Martin Guerre returns and is accepted 
by everyone, including his wife, who 
bears him a daughter. Before long, 
however, she accuses him of being an 
impostor. The man is tried twice. At 
the first trial he is sentenced to be 
hanged; at the second, just as the 
court is about to reverse the decision, 
the real Martin Guerre appears, un- 
masks the impostor and at the same 
time denounces his wife for infidelity. 
Here the opera ends. 

If Bergsma’s piece does not come 
off completely as an opera, it is due 
in part to the dramaturgy of this 
potentially gripping story. He and his 
librettist, Janet Lewis, relate these 
strange occurrences in narrative form; 
that is to say, the three acts are sub- 
divided into several scenes that give 
a condensed account of the entire 
story. The fact that the scenes are 
not blocked off by the lowering of 
the curtain does not noticeably alter 
the fact that they “scatter” the action 
and the concentration. 


Depicts Too Much 


Had Bergsma and Miss Lewis 
adopted a different procedure—that 
of selecting the highlights and ex- 
panding on them—we feel that the 
work would have been more success- 
ful and powerful as opera. In trying 
to depict too much, the authors have, 
in a sense, missed the point. For 
however gripping the story may be 
as such, the dramatic essense of it, 
indicated even in the present “spread” 
version, centers in the mental proc- 
esses and anguish of the wife: first 
of all in her reaction of horror when 
she is forced to conclude that the 
man whose child she is carrying is a 
fraud and then in her self-struggle 
to carry through the prosecution of 
this man against the advice and im- 
precations of her family and priest, 
who declare her to be mad. Another 
point of conflict that is stated but 
not expanded, is the fact that the wife 
had in fact known happiness with the 
impostor and was being forced by 
her own daemon to destroy this hap- 
piness. These conflicts, which should 
have created the dramatic tension that 
on the whole was lacking, were only 
touched upon en passant and tended 
to get lost in the mass of less im- 
portant detail. There are, to be sure, 
occasional outbursts of passion, but 
they are too abrupt to be really 
effective, and they are not integrated 
in such a way as to produce real 
climaxes. 

The language, too, is on the whole 
lacking in “the stuff that operas are 
made of”. It is matter-of-fact when 
it should soar, and it does not present 
those incentives to dramatic utter- 
ance that the composer needs in a 
libretto. The words in which the wife 
addresses her real husband in the 
final scene are a case in point. They 
do not convince in themselves, nor 
do they contribute the feeling that 
she is a real woman. 

The monochrome nature of the 
text is reflected, not surprisingly, in 





the music. Bergsma’s setting is essen- 
tially narrative, with a few fine lyrical 
touches. The music is through-com- 
posed in a predominantly ariosa style: 
there is little contrast of treatment, 
particularly in the rhythmic sphere. 
The prosody is just, but the rhythmic 
pace is too even. And the almost com- 
plete avoidance of arias or ensemble 
numbers that are entities in them- 
selves contributes in this instance to a 
certain monotony of rhythm and to 
a lack of formal clarity. The quintet 
in the trial scene came close to such 
an entity and was a welcome relief. 
If “The Wife of Martin Guerre” is 
not entirely successful—primarily be- 
cause it is based on premises that 


Photos by Impact 
A scene from “The Wife of Martin Guerre”. Left to right, Francis Barnard, 
Old Guerre; Lynn Clarke, Diane; Annamaria Saritelli, Annette: Regina 
Sarfaty, Catherine; Mary Judd, the Wife of Martin Guerre 


tend to preclude its success as an 
opera — it is nevertheless a decided 
step in the right direction. It is a 
thoroughly serious work (we refer 
here to the approach, not to the sub- 
ject matter, which also happens to be 
serious), which eschews gimmicks and 
tricks and remains on a high esthetic 
plane. 

The performance offered some ex- 
cellent singing: by Mary Judd as the 
wife, Regina Sarfaty as a_ servant, 
Guy Baker as the priest, and Stephan 
Harbachick as Martin Guerre. The 
15-man orchestra played well under 
the direction of Frederick Waldman. 
The scenery, staging and costumes left 
much to be desired. —Everett Helm 





Juilliard Festival 
Of American Music 


Juilliard Orchestra, Jean Morel 
conducting. Leonard Rose, cellist; 
Beveridge Webster, pianist. Juilliard 


Concert Hall, Feb. 10: 


“Preamble for Orchestra’. . 

REO Ai bidet Bernard W: agenaar 
Piano Concerto .... .Roger Sessions 
Cello Concerto ; .Peter Mennin 

(All first performances) 


“In celebrating its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary through a festival of specially 
commissioned American music, Juil- 
liard School reaffirms its sense of 
responsibility toward the music of its 
own time in general, and that of its 
own country in particular.” This is 
quoted from William Schuman, presi- 


Roger. Sessions, seated; Bernard 
Wagenaar, standing left: Peter 
Mennin 





dent of the Juilliard School. And in 
the programs to be presented we will 
hear new works from many of our 
leading composers. All of the works 
are being performed for the _ first 
time and nearly all have been com- 
missioned through special grants from 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 

This opening concert was highly 
impressive, both in music and _ per- 
formance. Sessions’ Piano Concerto 
is a work of absorbing drama and 
uncompromising personality. Its three 
movements are played with hardly a 
break so that the concerto is virtually 
in one movement. Also, the recur- 
rence of certain thematic material 
suggests that it is through-composed. 
Its themes grow organically with vary- 
ing degrees of tension and relaxation: 
the speed and kaleidoscopic coloring 
of the middle section are fascinating; 
towards the end of the piece, the 
strings convey intense feeling, the 
piano has a lengthy thematic cadenza, 
and with further developmental dia- 
logues the work is brought to a strik- 
ing close. The one reservation I have 
is an occasional rhythmic-melodic 
angularity combined with mass sonor- 
ities that tend to restrain the fluidity 
of the piece. Undoubtedly, the con- 
certo is a major addition to the re- 
pertory. 

Mennin’s Cello Concerto is youth- 
ful, exuberant, with many moments 
of tender warmth. The Adagio is 
particularly beautiful. The cello sings 
an expressive and ever- -propelling 
melody leading to a broad climax; 
the song returns and the movement 
ends tenderly—a genuinely lyric ut- 
terance. The concluding section, not 
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as gratifying, is a kind of perpetual 
motion, with great drive but little 
musical interest. But the whole is 
colorful, easily accessible, and I am 
sure it will find its way to the con- 
cert halls shortly. 

The remaining work, Wagenaar’s 
“Preamble” has much that is expres- 
sive but it is neither structurally con- 
vincing nor formally compelling. 

The works were all received with 
sincere enthusiasm, and there were 
tremendous ovations for the concertos. 
which the soloists and conductor 
shared quite justly. it TS FT 
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Pavlova Anniversary 
Is Celebrated 

The 25th anniversary of the death 
of Anna Pavlova, which occurred at 
The Hague in Holland on Jan. 23, 
1931, was celebrated on Jan. 21 by 
a program held for young dancers 
and students at the Barbizon Plaza 
Theater. It was sponsored by the 
Pavlova Commemoration Committee 
with the co-operation of “Dance” 
magazine. John Martin, dance critic 
of the New York “Times”, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and speakers in- 
cluded Lydia Joel, editor of “Dance” 
magazine; Sol Hurok, who managed 
several of Pavlova’s tours; Anatole 
Chujoy, editor of “Dance News”; 
Hilde Butsova and Muriel Stuart, 
former members of Pavlova’s com- 
pany; and Aubrey Hitchens, who was 
her partner for some years. 

Mr. Martin also called on several 
other former members of her com- 
pany to rise and be greeted by the 
audience. Malvina Hoffman, whose 
sculptures of Pavlova are famous, 
and several others associated with the 
celebrated ballerina in one way or 
another were also present. Cable- 
grams from Uday Shan-Kar, in Cal- 
cutta, and from Mary Wigman, in 
Berlin, were read. The Pavlova film 
from the film library of the Museum 
of Modern Art was shown, together 
with several slides of rare photo- 
graphs. 


Anna Sokolow and Company 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Feb. 
12, 3:00.—Anna Sokolow’s Theater 
Dance Company gave the first per- 
formance of “Poem”, with music by 
Scriabin, at this concert. Miss Soko- 
low’s choreography for this intense, 
fascinating dance in six parts was 
highly imaginative, fluid, and spa- 
cious in conception, and its execution 
was admirable. John Childs, the 
pianist, provided a solid accompani- 
ment. Costumes were by Helen Alex- 
ander. 

In the familiar “Rooms”, the entire 
company was animated and dedicated. 
Kenyon Hopkins conducted the musi- 
cal ensemble with authority. His 
music, for alto saxophone alternating 
with clarinet, trumpet, double bass, 
piano, and percussion, is a synthesis 
of contemporary jazz and _ serious 
idioms. Costumes were by Donald 
McKayle, and lighting for both works 
was done by Doris Einstein. —D. B. 


New Indian Group 
Led by Bhanumathi 


Bhanumathi, with her newly formed 
company of about a dozen Indian 
dancers and musicians, presented a 
program of classical dances of India 
at Kaufmann Auditorium on Jan. 
29, at 3:00. In the first half of the 
program, a suite of Bharata Natyam 
dances was presented. The suite in- 
cluded a joyous dance of invocation; 
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“Jathiswaram”, in which Bhanuma- 
thi displayed a great wealth of pat- 
terns of carefully defined movement; 
a lovely Harvest Dance; and others. 

The second half of the program 
was devoted mainly to Kathakali, 
the dance form native to Malabar, 
South India, and Kathak, the classic 
dance of North India. The costumes, 
designed by Bhanumathi, were a feast 
for the eyes. Amar Sanyal, sarod 
and flute player; and Kalyan Dutt, 
tabla (drums), provided interesting 
musical interludes, in addition to per- 
forming music for the dances. Sub- 
halakshmi Viswanathan and Parvathi 
Thampi were effective singers, and 
there were excellent supporting dan- 
cers. —D. B. 


Katims, Malko 
In Indianapolis 


Indianapolis.—Milton Katims  re- 
turned to Indianapolis to conduct a 
New Year’s program which included 
works by Berlioz, Ibert, and Tchaik- 
cvsky. He gave a brisk reading of 
Brahms’s First Symphony, and was 
heartily received. 

Andres Segovia, guitarist, was solo- 
ist in the next pair of symphony con- 
certs, with Nicolai Malko as guest 
conductor. Mr. Segovia delighted a 
large audience, especially by his 
charming performance of the Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco Concerto for Guitar. 
Mr. Malko won esteem for the sin- 
cerity and insight of his readings. 
The orchestra has been responding 
to this season’s guest conductors with 
a brilliance hitherto unsuspected. A 
week later Mr. Malko conducted 
works by Beethoven, Prokofieff, Mo- 
zart, and Brahms. 

Arrau Recital 

Following the orchestra’s New 
Year’s day concert, Claudio Arrau 
gave a splendid, sensitive recital at 
Murat Theater, appearing on the 
Community Concert series. Valdemar 
Salna, tenor, and the Latvian Trio 
were heard in recital at the World 
War Memorial. Mr. Salna sang Schu- 
bert lieder beautifully. The recital by 
Jussi Bjoerling was disappointing 
since Mr. Bjoerling was suffering 
from a touch of cold. However, he 
sang arias by Bizet and Puccini in 
very moving fashion 

Jan Peerce, appearing with the 
Indianapolis Symphony a night or 
two later, with Izler Solomon con- 
ducting for the second time this sea- 
son, was in exceedingly fine voice. 
Mr. Peerce had a combination of 
musicianship and voice that was irre- 
sistible. Mr. Solomon conducted Mo- 
zart’s “Prague” Symphony with intel- 
ligence and delicacy, and Kabalev- 
sky’s jaunty, ebullient Second Sym- 
phony delightfully. Mr. Solomon con- 
ducted the Indianapolis Symphony at 
Indiana University Feb. i5. 
Alessandro Conducts 

Victor Alessandro returned to con- 
duct the orchestra Feb. 18-19, with 
Nell Rankin and Kurt Baum as solo- 
ists, in an all-operatic program. 

Michael A. Bowles was recently 
named conductor of the Indianapo- 
lis Philharmonic, succeeding Ernst 
Hoffman, whose death in January was 
shocking to all who knew and ad- 
mired him. Mr. Bowles is conduct- 
ing the midwinter concert of the 
orchestra, Feb. 21. He founded the 
Dublin, Ireland, Symphony and later 
conducted the New Zealand National 
Orchestra and orchestras in Canada 
and Australia. 

The premiere of Ferde Grofe’s 
“Scalawag” was given at Purdue Uni- 
versity Hall of Music Feb. 14, with 
the composer conducting the Sym- 
phonic Band. —Eleanor Y. Pelham 
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Ricordi Presents 
A VOCAL COLLECTION OF 
UNUSUAL INTEREST! 


10 Italian Airs 
of the 16th and 17th Century 
(for voice & piano) 
CONTENTS 
Caccini: 
Perfidissimo volto 
Monteverdi: 
Ahi! troppo é duro 
Bassani: 
Dimmi cara 
Scarlatti: 
Armati 
Aldrovandini: 
Vorrei poter morire 
Gasparini: 
Deh, lasciatemi il nemico 
Albinoni: 
in amar belleza altera 
Bononcini: 
Datti pur pace 
Veracini: 
No, Tirsi, tu non hai 
Pergolesi: 
Per queste amare lacrime 
x * ® 


This collection revised with 
original piano accompaniment by 


VITTORIO NEGRI BRYKS 


(lial. text—Eng. & Ger. Translations) 
Price $1.50 
x *& ® 
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ly 
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For Mixed Chorus, 3 trumpets, 
percussion, organ or piano. 
(Parts for string orchestra avail- 
able in place of piano.) 


“Bold and modern... has motion 
and color.” —Boston Globe 


“Well wrought . . . contemporary in 
the best sense." —Musical America 


Vocal Score, 50c 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc 


159 E. 48th St. New York 17 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 


(Continued from page 225) 
poulos and the members of the or- 
chestra. 

Bizet’s suite, consisting of five 
pieces out of 12 originally written for 
piano duet, and heard in the com- 
poser’s own orchestral garb, provided 
an interlude of charming aural tid- 
bits between the weightier works in 
the program. —R. K. 





Bender 


Leon Fleisher 


Cleveland Orchestra 
In Beethoven Program 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 


conductor. Leon Fleisher, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 14: 
ALL-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
Overture, “Die Weihe des Hauses’’; 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major; 
Symphony No. 3, “Eroica’’. 





Leon Fleisher’s performance of the 
Beethoven Fourth Piano Concerto 
was artfully controlled, intelligent. 
fluent and eloquent. The Andante con 
moto possessed an endearing grace 
and simplicity, and the melodies of the 
last movement sang forth gloriously. 
George Szell conducted with great 
warmth, in addition to craft and 
comprehension. 

The performance of the “Eroica™ 
Symphony was intense. The clarity 
and balance of instrumental textures 
were matched by the orchestra’s rich 
sonority. Though Mr. Szell did not 
evoke the full elemental power of the 
first movement, the majesty of the 
slow movement was entirely realized, 
as were the excitement of the scherzo 
and the dignity and nobility of the 
finale. —D. B 


New York Philharmonic 
Plans 1957 Tour 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, will make a one-week tour 
of upper New York State in April, 
1957. The orchestra will travel en- 
tirely by bus for the first time in 
its history. The complete itinerary 
is: Kingston, April 8; Schenectady, 
April 9, Utica, April 10; Syracuse, 
April 11; Buffalo, April 12; Toronto, 
Canada, April 13; Rochester, April 
14; and Corning, April 15. The con- 
cert in Rochester will be broadcast 
over the CBS radio network as one 
of the regular Sunday series. 


Rubinstein Offers Five Concerto Programs 


To write about the magnificent 
series of concerto programs given by 
Artur Rubinstein and an orchestra 
under Alfred Wallenstein in Car- 
negie Hall on Feb. 7, 10, 15, 17, and 
19 in terms of everyday reviewing 
would be grotesquely inadequate. For 
this was an experience to be cher- 
ished for a lifetime, the summing up 
of a great artist’s lifework. Mr. Rub- 
instein, the men of the orchestra, and 
Mr. Wallenstein were all dedicated to 
their task. With complete spiritual 
rapport and technical finish, they 
made each of the five concerts a 
crescendo of integration and inspir- 
ation. And to know what heights can 
be reached by a pianist and orchestra, 
one should hear them in a whole 
program of concertos. 

Far from being tiresome to us or 
tiring to him, Mr. Rubinstein’s pro- 
grams proved utterly absorbing. The 
individual concertos were set off with 
especial vividness, and the sense of 
the magical ensemble grew upon the 
audiences until one could -ave heard 
a pin drop. This accumulative con- 
centration and intensity provided one 
of the most exciting experiences I 
have ever had in a concert hall. 

In this festival of 17 works one 
could sense the full magnitude of 
Mr. Rubinstein’s interpretative genius 
—genius is the only adequate ‘word. 
In the Beethoven C major and B fiat 
major Concertos, his playing reflected 
the fiery virtuosity, the emotional 
abundance, and playfulness of the 
young Beethoven, but in terms of the 
most exquisite taste and fluency. He 
made the C minor Concerto fore- 
boding and poetic without becoming 
either rough or sentimental: and his 
performance of the “Emperor” had 
a sovereign ease with all its gran- 





Rothschild 


Artur Rubinstein 


deur. Not in many a year has the 
Schumann Concerto been so tenderly 
and at the same time so brilliantly 
played. And, with the able collabora- 
tion of Mr. Wallenstein and the or- 
chestra, Mr. Rubinstein performed a 
minor miracle in the Grieg Concerto. 
By broadening its tempos, binding to- 
gether its episodes, and making it sing 
every possible moment, he re-created 
this sadly battered score and recap- 
tured its original freshness. The Mo- 
zart A major Concerto, K. 488, was 
the apotheosis of lyricism and ele- 
gance, with a glimpse of tragedy in 
its poignant slow movement. 

In the Brahms D minor Concerto, 
Mr. Rubinstein’s superhuman. tech- 
nical powers enabled him to make all 


of its “unpianistic” passages sound 
eminently pianistic. Noble, impas- 
sioned, intimate, by turns, it re- 


minded me of Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s 
towering interpretation of this work. 
In the B flat major Concerto, the 


Limon in Juilliard 
Anniversary Series 


Jose Limon and his Compacy. and 
the Juilliard Dance Theater w.i!! pre. 
sent newly commissioned dance works 
with music by American composers. 
on the second portion of the Juilliard 
School of Music’s Festival of Amer- 
ican Music, celebrating the school’s 
50th anniversary. 

Jose Limon and his Company wij] 
appear on April 6, 7, and 8, in 
premieres of “The Matrix,” choreo- 
graphed by Doris Humphrey. with 
electronic tape and orchestra score 
by Otto Luening; and Norman Dello 
Joio’s “Variations on a_ Theme.” 
choreographed by Mr. Limon; and in 
the first New York performance of 
“Symphony for Strings”, with chor- 
eography by Mr. Limon. 

On April 13, 14, and 15, the Juil- 
liard Dance Theater will present in- 
itial performances of “King’s Heart.” 
with choreography by Mr. Limon and 
music by Stanley Wolfe; “Dawn in 
New York,” choreographed by Miss 
Humphrey to Hunter Jackson’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Chamber Orch- 
estra; and a revival of the 1934 pro- 


duction of Vivian Fine’s “The Race 
of Life,” choreographed by Miss 
Humphrey. 


Frederick Prausnitz will conduct 
the Juilliard Orchestra in all per- 
formances. 





Otto Rothschild 
Alfred Wallenstein 


same avoidance of brutality and glit- 
ter marked the great mastery and 
inner glow of Mr. Rubinstein’s per- 
formance, and that of the orchestra 
under Mr. Wallenstein. 

Never have I heard even Mr. 
Rubinstein give so uncannily fluid and 
tonally iridescent a performance of 
the Chopin E minor Concerto. The 
slow movement was truly a vision of 
the great Polish poet himself, its 
arabesques floating like colored tonal 
cobwebs through the air. The Franck 
Symphonic -Variations were as fas- 
tidious in taste as supple and deft in 
execution. Again, in the Liszt E flat 
major Concerto, the most miraculous 
thing was the aristocratic spirit, the 
emotional conviction that Mr. Rubin- 
stein brought to the music. Not a 
trace of tawdriness! 

Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain” has always been Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s piece, but on this occasion both 
he and the orchestra outdid them- 
selves. I felt that I had never heard 
the music before. And in the Tchai- 
kovsky B flat minor Concerto, the 
Rachmaninoff C minor, and Rach- 
maninoft’s Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini (which ended the cycle) one 
heard new miracles of finish, color, 
and completeness. Excessive praise 
invariably defeats itself, but I can 
only hope that the reader will sense 
that something extraordinary, some- 
thing unique, took place in this series 
of incandescent performances. 

—Robert Sabin 
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German, Italian, American 
Ensembles Appear in Portugal 


By KATHERINE H. pECARNEYRO 


Lisbon. — Among the American 
groups and soloists who were heard 
in Portugal for the first time this 
past year, we cannot fail to single 
out the great success of the New 
York City Ballet, which gave 14 per- 
formances at the Teatro S. Carlos, 
in Lisbon, and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy, which gave two concerts in 
Lisbon and one in Porto. 

Two pianists, Richard Tetley-Kar- 
dos and Edith Stearns, were heard in 
three principal cities, under the spon- 
sorship of the United States Infor- 
mation Service. The Mozart Trio, 
which performed here two years ago, 
won new laurels in their tour of five 
cities, also sponsored by USIS. They 
completely charmed large audiences, 
especially at the Lisbon and Porto 
Conservatories, where numerous re- 
quests were received for a second 
concert. Frances Lehnerts, mezzo- 
soprano, on her way to Germany, 
broadcast a program for the Emis- 
sora Nacional. 

Orchestral Premieres 


The free orchestra concerts, given 
at the Pavilhao dos Desportos by the 
City of Lisbon, were conducted by 
Pedro Freitas Branco; the Brazilian 
Jose Siqueira; Edouard van Remoor- 
tel; and Sampayo Ribiero (directing 
his choral group). Compositions given 
their premieres at these concerts 
were Siqueira’s Second Symphony; 
Claudio Carneyro’s “Portugaleses” 
(five pieces for orchestra based on 
Portuguese folk songs); and Car- 
neyro’s “Khroma” for viola and or- 
chestra, with the Belgian violist Fran- 
cois Broos, as soloist. 

Among the many important musi- 
cal events in the capital were the 
German and Italian opera and ballet 
companies, brought here by the man- 
ager of the Teatro S. Carlos. The 
conductor-directors for the 18 operas 
performed were Pedro Freitas Bran- 
co, George Sebastian, Georg Solti, 
and Antonino Votto. On this season’s 





Circulo de Cultura Musical concerts, 
were included the following soloists 
and groups: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
soprano; Gerard Souzay, baritone; 
Paul Hindemith, conducting a con- 
cert of his own orchestral works; the 
Hungarian String Quartet; the Acad- 





emia dos Instrumentes de Arco, and | 


the Pamplona Choral Group. Another 
series included Nathan Milstein, vio- 
linist; a Vienna orchestra; and Witold 
Malcuzynski, Franzpeter Goebels, 
Joerg Demus, and the young Portu- 
guese Sergio Cid, pianists. 

The artists appearing for the Socie- 
dade dos Concertos of Lisbon in- 
cluded Ludwig Hoelscher, cellist; 
Charles Cyrounlik, violinist; the Por- 
tugalia Piano Quartet; and the Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, conducted by Renato 
Fasano. Among the foreign perform- 


ing artists at the Conservatorio Na- | 


cional concerts were Paul Badura- 
Skoda and Marcel Ciampi, pianists. 

The Teatro S. Carlos has announced 
two series of opera presentations by 


: 
foreign companies, and a ballet, for | 


1956. The boy conductor Pierino 
Gamba will appear with the Orchestra 
Nacional. The 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Mozart is being celebrated 
in Portugal, beginning on Jan. 2 with 
the performance of 20 piano sonatas, 


by Siqueira Costa, in the Teatro S. | 


Carlo, under this same management. 
Later two Mozart operas will be pro- 


duced. The Pro-Arte, directed by Ivo | 


Cruz, continues to organize new 
branches, in order to help spread musi- 
cal culture to towns and villages. 


The Orquestra Sinfonica do Conser- | 
vatorio do Porto, which promised to | 


become an outstanding organization, is 
gradually deteriorating into a mediocre 


group, due largely to personnel quar- | 


rels and financial difficulties. With no 
prominent musicians in the director- 
ship to help guide the organization in 


its artistic endeavors, and with only | 


three concerts given though the musi- | 
cal season is well under way, there is | 


little hop2 of engaging in Porto 
prominent conductors and soloists ap- 
pearing in Lisbon. 


American Symphony Orchestra League directors meet in Wichita 


Wichita.—As guest of the Wichita 
Symphony, the board of directors of 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League held its mid-winter meeting 
here on Feb. 4 and 5. In the picture 
above are, standing, left to right, 
Alan Watrous, manager, Wichita 
Symphony; Walter Charles, conduc- 
tor, Abilene Symphony; Richard Al- 
vey, president, Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Symphony; Mrs. Sheldon Branden- 
burger, board member, Sacramento 
Philharmonic; Mrs. Albert Olson, 
board member of the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic and of the Amherst Sym- 
Phony; Harold Scott, conductor, San 
Gabriel Valley Symphony; Ralph 
Black, manager, National Symphony; 
Marvin Rabin, conductor, Central 
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Kentucky Youth Symphony; Mrs. 
Antone Falletti, board member, 
Evansville Philharmonic; Leslie 


White, executive, United Fine Arts 
Fund of Cincinnati. 

Seated, left to right, Carl Wirth, 
conductor, Rochester Community 
Orchestra; Henry Peltier, former man- 
ager of the Dallas Symphony, recently 
accepted position on staff of the 
league; Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, 
executive secretary of the league; 
John Edwards, manager, Pittsburgh 
Symphony and league president; Mrs. 
J. W. Graham, president, Sioux City 
Symphony; George Irwin, conductor, 
Quincy Symphony; and Robert L. 
Hull, conductor, Cornell University 
Symphony. 











MARY HOWE 


Composer 


STARS 
SAND 
ROCK* 


“Th Mary Howe we meet an especially strong and individual 
personality ... this is music that understands how to sing . . . quite 
free from the nervousness of our day; music that never loses the 
thread. Such music is not heard every day.” Fiissl, in Der A bend, 
Vienna. 


** Powerful dissonant friction in the voices. Mary Howe makes a 
concession to this in Rock. Stars, set with experienced ability for 
orchestra...a stirring glimpse into strange creation which 
reaches for the stars.” Joseph Marx, Wiener Zeitung, Vienna. 





* World Premiere, February 4, 1955 by the Vienna Sym- 
phoniker, William Strickland, conductor. Musikvereinsaal, Vienna, 
Austria. 


* American Premiere, February 1, 1956, by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Howard Mitchell, conductor. Washington, 


D.C. 


For information and catalogue of works, write 


A. HULL New York 14, N. Y. 


96 Grove St. 


— 




















GENA BRANSCOMBE 


Works for 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


For Festival and Commencement Programs 


“The Lord Is Our Fortress" 
from the Finale of Symphony No. 1 Brahms 
$.S.A.A., S.A.T.B., T.T.BB. 

J. Fischer & Bro. 
"Cycle: Youth of the World" 
§.8.A., $.S.A. T.B. 
(“Maples” published separately) 
M. Witmark & Sons 


"Sun, And The Warm Brown Earth" 
S.S.A. 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 
“Coventry's Choir" 
S.S.A.A. with String Orchestra 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 











“CHORAL COMPOSITIONS BY 
FRANCES WILLIAMS 


Include 
SACRED: 


The Lord, the mighty God hath spoken 
(SATB) (Festival Chorus) 
Sing to the Lord on High (SATB) 


| SECULAR: 
| Spring's Awakening (SSA) 


To the Dawn (SSA) 
Night (SSA) 


Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
251 West 19th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


= 
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(Continued from page 229) 
Allegros in which passages of a 
droning insistence play a prominent 


part: buzzing pedals in the first and 
an ostinato in the second. Further- 
more, the harmonies of the first 


movement tend to frustrate the lis- 
tener, being arranged in such a way 
that their natural sonorities are con- 
sistently snuffed out. Presumably this 
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Compositions by 


Lily Strickland 


On Christmas Day 

SATB Presser Co. 
Noel! Christ Is Born 

SATB Lorenz Co. 
The Lord Is Risen Indeed 


Easter Cantata 
R. D. Row Music Co. 


The Covered Wagon 


Dramatic Chorus SATB 


She Passed Along My Way 


Solo G. Schirmer Co. 


Swingin’ Along 
A-Sailin’ -0! 


TTBB Willis Music Co. 


TTBB Galaxy Music Corp. 
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RECITALS 


In New York 





was intentional, since in the other 
sections Lees shows himself respect- 
ful of the principles of acoustics. 
Hindemith’s Third Quartet, Op. 22, 
came across the most successfully. 
Here is music of the strongest per- 
sonality; the central slow movement 
is surely among the most unforget- 
table of the 20th century. The spaces 
and tensions of the piece are remark- 
able, and here the Paganini Quartet 
performed with the utmost vigor as 
well as finesse. —F. M. 


Yi-Kwei Sze Bass-Baritone 


Town Hall, Feb. 9.—Yi-Kwei Sze 
is a serious and musicianly artist with 
a warmly resonant voice. Though he 
does not have an exceptionally big 
voice, he possesses virility in the lower 
register and a controlled freedom in 
the upper. The artist built his recital 
around groups of Schubert and Hugo 
Wolf songs and Mussorgsky’s “Songs 
and Dances of Death”. Opening with 
two Handel arias, the program also 
included Chinese and American folk 
songs. 

In Schubert’s “Fischerweise” he 
displayed many of his finest qualities: 
a sensitive variety of color, the abil- 
ity to lighten his voice, and a smooth 
legato. There was breadth and ro- 
mance in many of the Wolf songs. 
The Mussorgsky was dramatically 
expressive, though not entirely con- 
vincing as sung in English. Yi-Kwei 
Sze is a most sincere and gifted 
singer. He handled the entire recital 
with impeccable taste and integrity. 

: ee. B 


Betty June Cooper. .. . Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 10.—Betty June 
Cooper, an attractive blond pianist 
from Montana, chose a program of 
familiar works for her Town Hall 
debut recital. The young pianist sailed 
through the Bach-Liszt Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A minor, the Bee- 
thoven “Waldstein” Sonata, Book I 
of Brahms’s Paganini Variations, and 
the four Chopin Ballades with self- 
assured confidence and poise. Tem- 
perament, a natural flair for the key- 
board, a superb sense of rhythm, and 
a sound musical instinct were domi- 
nant in her playing. Her Bach had 
momentum and brilliancy. The fugue 
was played with a good deal of tonal 
splendor and with a rhythmic lilt 
that was anything but foursquare. 
She took the opening movement of 
the “Waldstein” at a merry clip and 
made of it an exhilarating exhibition 
piece. Sculptured phrases, a_ well 
modulated singing tone, as well as 
virtuosity, characterized her playing 
of the remaining movements. 

Sheer pluck, a well-grounded tech- 
nique, and her instinctive rhythmic 
sense brought Miss Cooper through 
the Brahms if not with flying colors 
at least unscathed, after which she 
settled down to what was by far the 


|- finest music making of the evening. 


In the playing of the Ballades, Miss 
Cooper displayed a rare affinity for 
the Chopin idiom. She not only had 
them in her fingers and head, she 
had them in her heart as well. She 


| conveyed their poetry and passion 
| evocatively, with power and delicacy, 
| a tone that sang and was expressively 


shaded, and rubatos_ that 
sounded natural. 

Miss Cooper is a young American 
pianist to be reckoned with. 


—R. K. 


New York Chamber Ensemble 
Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 11. 


always 


| —In the second of three fascinating 


programs being presented this season, 
the premiere of Henri Barraud’s 
Concertino for Piano and Winds was 
heard, with Eugene List, pianist (to 
whom the work was dedicated). The 
first American performance of Pierre 
Capdevielle’s Sonata da Camera for 
Violin and Cello was presented. 
The Concertino is moderately dis- 
sonant music, written with consum- 
mate skill. The first movement is 
dark, but pungent and strongly rhyth- 
mical, while the slow movement is 
by turns mournful and impassioned. 


Yi-Kwei Sze 


The last movement, in rollicking trip- 


lets, contains lively, leaping melo- 
dies. The work as a whole left a 
rather dour impression, however. 

Capdevielle’s Sonata da Camera is 
full of melody. The idiom is reminis- 
cent of Chausson, except in the last 
movement, which is in a far more 
dissonant style. 

It was a pleasure to hear Elliott 
Carter’s Quintet for Woodwinds, com- 
posed in 1948, for it is a delightfully 
imaginative work, with a wealth of 
musical substance, as rich in spicy 
harmonies as it is playfully inventive. 
It was attractively performed, as were 
the other works. 

There was music-making of a high 
order in the performance of Haydn’s 
Divertimento for Woodwind Quintet 
(the second movement contains the 
famous Brahms Variations theme). 

Schubert’s “Forellen” Quintet was 
given a magnificent performance, in 
which Eugene List’s warmly lyrical, 
fluent playing set an example (as it 
had in the Barraud work). B 


Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 12, 
5:30.—The second program in this 
admirable series under the direction 
of Max Pollikoff drew an even larger 
audience than the first. The program 
had popular appeal, being made up 
of Aaron Copland’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, eloquently played by Mr. 
Pollikoff and Douglas Nordli; Leon- 
ard Bernstein’s Sonata for Clarinet 
and Piano, played by Eric Simon and 
Carmen Czernik; the Gershwin Pre- 
ludes for Piano, played by Mr. Nordli; 
Paul Creston’s Sonata for Saxophone 
and Piano, brilliantly performed by 
Vincent Abato and the composer; 
and Morton Gould’s Suite for Violin 
and Piano, played by Mr. Pollikoff 
and Mr. Nordli. 

The most sensitive and durable 
music on the program was the Cop- 
land Sonata, a work that grows on 
one with every rehearing. It was 
interesting to observe the Copland 
influence in Bernstein’s facile Clarinet 
Sonata. Although Gershwin’s Pre- 
ludes are not his best piano music, 
they are unfailingly popular with 
audiences and rightly so. Creston’s 
Saxophone Sonata is a tissue of glib, 








sweet cliches that nas the virtue of 
audience appeal if not of inner 
strength; and Gould’s Suite is also 
frankly written for the musical gal- 
lery. The March, the second section, 
is an hilarious satire inspired by 
Shostakovich but inventive enough in 
its own right. Mr. Creston and Mr, 
Gould took part in the discussion 
after the concert. —R. §, 


Musicians’ Guild 


_Town Hall, Feb. 13—The Musi- 
cians’ Guild devoted its third concert 
to four masterpieces that are seldom 
heard. Paul Ulanowsky, pianist, Wil- 
liam Kroll, violinist, and Leonard 
Rose, cellist, opened the concert with 
a polished performance of Beethoven's 
good-natured and virtuosic Piano Trio 
in B flat, Op. 11. Julius Baker, flutist, 
assisted by three members of the 
Kroll Quartet, closed the concert on 
a memorable note with the playing of 
Mozart's effervescent Quartet for flute, 
violin, viola and cello in D (K. 285). 

The two contemporary works which 
came in between afforded excellent 
contrast. Roussel’s Trio for flute, viola 
and cello, Op. 40, for all its civilized 
sophistication, captures a kind of 
atavistic senuousness that harks back 
to a more pristine time. Instrumental 
timbres are used with uncanny skill 
to produce sounds that are ravish- 
ingly beautiful and wondrously en- 
chanting. Pan himself could not have 
piped it more sweetly, nor with more 
beauty of tone, than Julius Baker did 
on this St. Valentine eve. The “pic- 
torial” aural impressions were also 
magically conveyed by Lillian Fuchs, 
violist, and Leonard Rose. Prokofieff’s 
String Quartet, Op. 50, No. 1, given 
a dynamic performance by the Kroll 
Quartet, is music strictly of our own 
day — energetic and propulsive. 
Restive rhythms, clashing counter- 
points, solidified chords and melodies 
as brittle as icicles are skillfully woven 
into a work that is stunningly over- 
powering. —R. 


Other Programs 


The Concert Society of New York 
presented another in its series of 
programs at Carl Fischer Concert 
Hall on Feb. 5. Paul Doktor, violist; 
and the Albeneri Trio—Fritz Jahoda, 
pianist; Giorgio Ciompi, violinist; 
and Benar Heifetz,  cellist—were 
heard in performances of Beethoven's 
Trio in D major, Op. 70, No. 1, and 


the Mozart Piano Quartets in G 
minor, K. 478, and E flat major, 
K. 493. 


The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, under 
its director, Olaf C. Christiansen, 
sang a choral program at Town Hall 
on Feb. 11. Works performed at the 
concert included Normand Lock- 
wood’s setting of the 134th Psalm, 


and Jean Berger's “Thy Kingdom 
Come”. 
A concert in memory of Eddy 


Duchin was held at Town Hall on 
Feb. 12, for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Theater Wing. Proceeds will be 
used to establish scholarship awards 
in the Wing’s training program. Per- 
formers at the concert included Eu- 
gene List, Leonard Bernstein, David 
Baker, Thomas Scherman, Mario 
Braggiotti, and Robert K. Evans, 
pianists, Ferrante and Teicher, duo- 
pianists; Pierre Fournier, cellist; Ca- 
milla Williams, soprano; Jean Ma- 
deira, mezzo-soprano; Rawn Spear- 
man, tenor; and the Benny Goodman 
Trio. 

Camilla Williams, soprano, and 
Wilhelm Backhaus, pianist, presented 
recitals at Hunter College Auditorium 
on the nights of Feb. 5 and 11, re- 
spectively. 
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Boehm Makes American Debut 
Leading Chicago Symphony 


Chicago.—Karl Boehm, the second 
of two guest conductors during Fritz 
Reiner’s vacation, made his American 
debut with the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra on Feb. 9. Mr. Boehm, 
conductor of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic and director of the Vienna 
State Opera, was in effect an exchange 
conductor for Mr. Reiner, who was 
invited by Mr. Boehm to direct “Die 
Meistersinger” in the reopened 
Vienna Staatsoper some weeks ago. 

The Viennese conductor is a pleas- 
ant-faced, well-set-up person, belying 
his 60-odd years; he goes about the 
business of music-making with ser- 
ious intentness, honesty of purpose 
and freedom from affectation. 

For his first program Mr. Boehm 
selected Mozart's Symphony in C 
major (K. 338), Strauss’s “Don 
Juan”, and the Brahms Symphony 
No. 1. I missed this concert but saw 
Mr. Boehm conduct the Brahms over 
television on the preceding evening. 
It was a moving performance, mov- 
ing, that is, in terms of tempo; he did 
not milk the symphony for its last 
ounce of expressive juice. It gained 
thereby in dignity what it may have 
lacked in innigkeit. 


Bruckner’s Seventh 


Mr. Boehm had the temerity (or 
innocence?) to program Bruckner’s 
longspun Symphony, No. 7, in E 
major, with its elegiac slow, very 
slow, movement written in memory 
of Richard Wagner. This Adagio 
movement, following the first, almost 
as deliberative, had members of the 
audience looking at their respective 
watches, before stealing out of the 
hall. Americans are prone to rest- 
lessness, disinclined to contemplation 
and to pray with this kind of music. 
Both conductor and orchestra col- 
laborated in a reverent and expres- 
sive performance of the symphony. 

The first part of the concert was 
devoted to Mohaupt’s “Town Piper 
Music”, minus the  cinemascope 
screen it seemed to suggest, and to 
an impressive playing of the Over- 
ture to “Der Freischuetz” by von 
Weber. 

_ On Jan. 19, his last Thursday even- 
ing appearance before his mid-season 
vacation, Fritz Reiner offered his 
tribute to the Mozart bicentennial 
with the first performance at these 
concerts of the composer’s incom- 
plete Mass in C minor (K. 427). Four 
soloists — Hilde Gueden, soprano; 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano; Leo- 
pold Simoneau, tenor; Donald 


Gramm, bass — and the New York 
Concert Choir (Margaret Hillis, direc- 
tor), participated in this and in the 
“Te Deum” by Bruckner (also a first 
performance at these concerts). 

The Mozart was, on the whole, a 
dull affair. After an uncertain begin- 
ning, Miss Gueden sang the very 
difficult “Et Incarnatus” brilliantly, 
cadenza and all. Miss Tourel deliv- 
ered the florid air, “Laudamus Te” 
in full-throated style, taking the 
coloratura passages in her stride. Mr. 
Simoneau found his solos too low 
for his excellent tenor, while Mr. 
Gramm had to wait almost to the 
end for his solo appearance, but he 
was worth waiting for. 

Mr. Reiner found the full-blown 
romanticism of Bruckner’s score 
more to his liking. The sopranos and 
altos sang with much more telling 
effect than they had done in the 
Mass and the soloists acquitted them- 
selves nobly. The combined forces 
with the addition of the organ, 
achieved a triumphant paean of 
thanksgiving and praise to the AIl- 
mighty. 

In Mr. Reiner’s absence, Bruno 
Walter began a two-week engage- 
ment with the orchestra on Jan. 26. 
In his first appearance, the orchestra 
greeted him with a Tusch; the audi- 
ence rose in tribute to a great and 
venerable musician and gentleman. 
It was entirely fitting that he should 
offer an all-Mozart program in com- 
memoration of the composer’s 200th 
birthday. Following the Overture to 
“The Magic Flute”, John Weicher, 
violin, and Milton Preves, viola, 
played with distinction the solo parts 
of the “Symphonie Concertante” in 
E flat major (K. 364). 

Mr. Walter conducted an exquisite 
performance of the little known Sym- 
phony in A major (K. 201). The re- 
duced orchestra used throughout the 
concert was insufficient to modern 
ears for the closing Symphony in C 
major, the “Jupiter” (K. 551), though 
it was unfolded in all its nobility and 
majesty. 

For his second Thursday evening 
concert, Feb. 2, Mr. Walter chose 
the Overture to “Manfred” and the 
Symphony No. 4 by Schumann, and 
the Brahms Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, followed by the Sym- 
phony No. 3 by Brahms—familiar 
music, all of it, but, nevertheless, 
music ageless in its buoyancy and 
aspiration. 

On Jan. 28, George Schick and the 
Chicago Symphony gave a concert 


SOLOIST Van Cliburn, pianist (right), and Paul Paray, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, chat with Mrs. Willi Taylor (left), president of the 
Springfield (Ill.) Amateur Musical Club, and Mrs. Lindle Wolaver, past 


president, before a concert. 
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of works by two Polish composers— 
Chopin and Moszkowski — incorpo- 
rated in the program as a gesture to 
the Polish Arts Club. Thaddeus Ko- 
zuch, pianist, was soloist in the 
Chopin Concerto No. 2. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, a 
training orchestra maintained by the 
Chicago Symphony, gave its annual 
concert on Feb. 6, John Weicher con- 
ducting. The program consisted of 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 and works 
by Gluck, Holst and Sibelius. 

For its second concert of the sea- 
son, the Chicago Business Men's 


Orchestra, with Herbert Zipper, its 
conductor, offered a program featur- 
ing the Schubert Symphony in D 
major, No. 3, and the Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra No. 2 by Wien- 
iawski. A young lad, Everett Zlatoff 
Mirsky, was the soloist. His tone, 
small but pure, carried easily; his 
intonation was good except in a few 
octave passages. The orchestra pro- 
vided an excellent accompaniment. 
Under its expert director, the im- 
provement in tone quality and attack 
since its earlier concert was marked. 

—Howard Talley 
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FOR PERCUSSION ENSEMBLI 
CARLOS CHAVEZ — Toccata for Percussion Instruments 


Complete with Full Score 7.00 


Full Score (Separately) 3.50 
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By Peter Dragadze 


Milan.—The long awaited opening 
of Milan’s newest theater, the Pic- 
cola Scala, was an event of greatest 
importance, not only socially but also 
artistically. At long last the city had an 
auditorium where “Opera da Camera” 
and contemporary works, unsuitable 
for the large theater, could find a 
home and atmosphere completely 
appropriate for their presentation. 
The theater is indeed a jewel in 
every sense of the word, both es- 
thetically and acoustically. 

The interior is oblong in shape and 
has been decorated in white and gold 
colors. The seating capacity, about 
600, is divided between stalls (310 
seats), 18 boxes (holding a total of 
80), and the gallery with 200 seats, 
all bookable in advance — if one is 
lucky enough to get there early 
enough! 

The opera chosen to mark this oc- 
casion was “Ii Matrimonio Segreto”, 
described on the program as a 
“comic melodrama” by Giovanni 
Bertati with music by Domenico 
Cimarosa. Nino Sanzogno conducted 
with fervor and good taste, and kept 
a perfect balance between stage and 
orchestra pit. The part of Geronimo 
was taken by master-comic baritone 
Carlo Badioli, already known to 
American audiences through his ex- 
cellent performances in Chicago last 
fall. Fidalma was played by Giulietta 
Simionato, who has always dominated 
the stage with her infallible style, 
voice and sense of humor. Elisetta 
was portrayed by Eugenia Ratti and 
Carolina by Graziella Sciutti, while 
Franco Calabrese was an admirable 
looking Count Robinson. 


Luigi Alva as Paolino 


A special mention should be made 
of a young unknown tenor, Luigi 
Alva, who took the part of Paolino. 
Mr. Alva has a light tenor voice of 
unusual quality and beauty, as well 
as a natural capacity for the stage, 
and if he manages to resist the temp- 
tation of unsuitable roles he will have 
a very fine career. The staging was in 
the capable hands of Giorgio Streh- 
ler, with sets by Luciano Damiani 
rather too heavy and ponderous to 


Piccola Scala Opens in Milan 








Above: Two views of the interior of 
the recently opened Piccola Scala 


in Milan 


be effective on such a small stage. 

The Mozart bicentennial was 
celebrated in the little theater with a 
performance of “Cosi fan tutte”, an 
occasion which found Guido Cantelli 
conducting his first opera at La Scala. 
If Mr. Cantelli continues to conduct 
opera as he did on January 27, then 
he will certainly follow in the glori- 
ous footsteps of his discoverer and 
patron, Maestro Toscanini. Musically, 
the performance was as perfect as it 


Right: Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, left, 
and Nan Merriman 
in Piccola’ Seala’s 
“Cosi fan tutte” 


could be both in style and precision, 
especially in the ensembles. Mr. Can- 
telli, in what I believe was his first 
effort as a director, also staged the 
production with simplicity and an 
apparent knowledge of the theater. 
Eugene Berman designed the gay and 
colorful sets and costumes. 

The ladies gained the major honors 
since the gentlemen, although excel- 
lent vocally, needed more experience 
in singing Mozart to do full justice 
to the fine score. Giving an unforget- 
table performance as Fiordiligi, Elis- 
abeth Schwarzkopf again proved to 
be one of the few outstanding Mo- 
zartian sopranos on our sadly de- 
pleted post-war stages. Nan Merri- 
man won a personal triumph in the 
difficult role of Dorabella, which 
she sang with ease, showing complete 
vocal control as well as impeccable 
style and diction. Graziella Sciutti 
was an amusing, vivacious Despina, 
and together with Franco Calabrese 
as Don Alfonso, Rolando Panerai as 
Guglielmo, and Luigi Alva as Fer- 
rando added to the great success of 
this production 

The success of 
was so complete, 


“Cosi fan tutte” 
indeed, that extra 
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performances over the scheduled six 
were added. Miss Merriman was in- 
vited to stay on at La Scala but, un- 
fortunately, had to refuse because of 
previous commitments. 


Philharmonic Lists 
Debut Soloists 


Eight soloists will make debuts 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony during the 1956-57 sea- 
son, and Paul Paray will be guest 
conductor for two weeks—his initial 
appearances with the orchestra. 

Soloists new to Philharmonic audi- 
ences will be Solomon, British pianist; 
Glenn Gould and Ray Dudley, Cana- 


dians; Geza Anda; Stanley Babin, 
from Israel; Romanian-born Swiss 
Clara Haskil; and the American Ruth 


Slenczynska, all pianists. Other piano 
soloists include Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Jean Casadesus, Clifford Curzon, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Eugene  Istomin, 
Byron Janis, Witold Malcuzynski, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Anna Xydis. 

Betty Jean Hagen, violinist who 
won the Leventritt Award, will make 
her debut. Other violin soloists will 
include Zino Francescatti, Nathan 
Milstein, Erica Morini, Oscar Shum- 
sky, Tossy Spivakovsky, Isaac Stern, 


Camilla Wicks, and the Philhar- 
monic’s concertmaster, John Corig- 
liano. 


The three cellists to be soloist are 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Aldo Parisot, and 
the Philharmonic’s solo cellist, Laszlo 
Varga. 

Leonard Bernstein will conduct 
Handel’s “Messiah” in the Christmas 
period, 1956. The soloists will be 
Adele Addison, soprano; Russel Ober- 
lin, counter-tenor; David Lloyd, 
tenor; and William Warfield, bari- 
tone. Igor Stravinsky will conduct 
three performances of his “Perse- 
phone” in January, 1957. The work 
will be given in English with Vera 


Zorina, narrator; Richard Robinson, 
tenor; and the Westminster Choir, 
John Finley Williamson, director. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, musical direc- 
tor, will conduct 12 weeks of con- 
certs; Guido Cantelli, eight weeks; 
Leonard Bernstein, four weeks; Bruno 
Walter, two weeks; Max Rudolf, a 
pair of concerts; Andre Kostelanetz, 
four special concerts; and Wilfrid 
Pelletier, five Young People’s Con- 
certs. Franco Autori continues as 
assistant conductor. 
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San Antonio Opera Festival 


Offers Four Productions 





San Antonio 





Symphony Society opened its 1956 
Grand Opera Festival with the sel- 
dom performed “Turandot”, with 
Frances Yeend in the title role. 


Coached by Eva Turner (one of the 
great Turandots of all time), Miss 
Yeend gave a Stirring performance 
and sang the high and difficult music 
with majesty and intelligence. 

Calaf was sung by Ruggero Schileo, 
who came from Italy especially for 
the occasion. He used his voice to 
good effect in Puccini's demanding 
score, and his acting was adequate. 

The slave girl Liu was beautifully 
sung by Licia Albanese; and Valfrido 
Patacchi was the admirable Timur. 
The roles of Ping, Pang, and Pong 
were expertly sung by Richard Tor- 
igi, Virginio Assandri, and George 
Tallone. 

The whole production was well re- 
hearsed and integrated. The full 
chorus of 260 voices never crowded 
the enormous stage or the magnificent 
sets of Peter Wolf. 


Alessandro Conducts 


If it were possible to single out a 
“superstar” for this exciting produc- 
tion, the vote of this correspondent 
would be for the orchestra, under the 
brilliant leadership of its young con- 
ductor, Victor Alessandro. Anthony 
Stivanello was the stage director. The 
choral directors were Charles Stone 
and Ruth Williams. 

On Feb. 5 “The Barber of Seville” 
was given. The cast and the sets were 
top drawer by any opera-house stand- 
ards. Roberta Peters sang Rosina with 
piquant charm and flawless technique. 
Special mention must be given Cesare 
Valletti, as Count Almaviva, for few 
tenors can compete with his convinc- 
ing acting and graceful movement. 
Salvatore Baccaloni, as Bartolo, and 
Mr. Patacchi, as Don Basilio, were 
at their comic best. Cesare Bardelli 
sang a superb Figaro. 

The other characters were well 
sung by Mr. Tallone, Ruth Thorsen, 
and Alex Agnini. Once again, no re- 
view of a San Antonio opera per- 
formance would be complete without 
a prominent mention of the role 
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James Abresch 


Frances Yeend, as Turan- 


Above: 
dot, in the San Antonio Grand 
Gpera Festival production of the 
Puccini work. At top: A scene from 
the second act. 


played by the orchestra and its con- 
ductor. 

“Tosca”, third on the Operatic 
Festival’s program, was given on Feb. 
11. Eleanor Steber, in the title role, 
and Richard Tucker, as Cavaradossi, 
sang the tragic and dramatic music 
of Puccini with great intensity and 
opulence of tone. 

Walter Cassel was the debonair and 
malevolent Scarpia, singing with full- 
bodied tone. The remaining roles 
were ably sung by Emile Renan, Mr. 
Baccaloni, Mr. Assandri, Ira Bowles, 
and Miss Thorsen. 


“Faust” Most Popular 

“Faust” proved to be the most pop- 
ular of the four operas, and the 
audience was well pleased with 
Eugene Conley, substituting for Jussi 
Bjoerling, in the title role. Igor Gorin 
was also unable to appear due to a 
sudden illness, and Mr. Cassel very 
ably took over the role of Valentin. 
The Mephistopheles of Nicola Mos- 
cona was serious and diabolical and 
completely satisfying in its interpre- 
tation. Marguerite was sung by Dor- 
othy Warenskjold, who both looked 
and acted the part to perfection. 
Frances Bible, as Siebel, and Miss 
Thorsen, as Martha, added to the 
excellence of the entire production. 

Nearly 20,000 persons attended the 
Opera Festival. The performance of 
“Faust”, with the same cast, was 
given in Brownsville, Texas. 

The very fine Albeneri Trio per- 
formed on Jan. 19, under the aus- 
pices of the San Antonio Chamber 
Music Society. The Budapest String 
Quartet presented a program on Jan. 
29 


~ On Jan. 21 Julian Olevsky, violin- 
ist, was soloist with the San Antonio 
Symphony, under Mr. Alessandro. 


The brilliant young artist gave a spir- 


ited performance of Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole”. The orchestra 
commemorated the 200th anniversary 
of Mozart's birth on Jan. 28. Mr. 
Alessandro conducted, and the solo- 
ists were Josephine Antoine, soprano; 
Leopold La Fosse, violinist; John 
Hicks, flutist; and Karl  Leifheit, 
pianist. —Helen Seagle 
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in 
Piano—Violin 
Beginners and advanced 


Ida Elkan - Rudolph Katz 


Salzburg Marionettes 
In The Magic Flute 


The Salzburg Marionette Theater, 
directed by Hermann Aicher, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Feb. 
4, giving “Rumpelstiltskin” in the 
afternoon and “The Magic Flute” in 
the evening. 

The Mozart opera was unusually 
delightful, lacking the pretentious 
sobriety of many full-scale stagings, 
and full of magical visual effects IDA ELKAN SCHOOL OF 
that should appeal to the childlike MUSIC 
=— = —_— . all oo Approved by New York State 

e musical portion o e€ opera 
was taken from the 1952 Salzburg eperne o> Seeeeree 


originators of 


“Ear Training Sight Reading 
Method” 


Special summer courses 


Festival performance, conducted by Carnegie Hall (Suite 301-2-3) 
Rudolf Moralt, with Irmgard See- 7th Ave. Corner 56th Street 
fried’s Pamina and Erich Kunz’s Cl 6-2746 


Papageno as the outstanding contri- 
butions. —R. A. E. 
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NEW BOOK .. . NATURAL SINGING and 
EXPRESSIVE CONDUCTING 
by Paul W. Peterson 


A timely textbook! Acquaints the reader with the fundamental principles of 
singing. Offers vocal exercises, an introduction to advanced vocal techniques, 
and a section on choral conducting to help choir directors improve techniques. 
Promotes understanding between director and choir. Includes solo and anthem 
lists. A perfect text for small choral groups. $3.50 


JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher, 404 First Nat'nl Bank Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Musical America’s Roundup 


Of European Festival Tours 


By James Lyons 


ROM early autumn to late 

spring the mountains are at 

Mohammed’s beck throughout 
the organized musical world. No- 
where is far off the circuit, and true 
believers do not want for opportuni- 
ties to attest their faith at the box 
office. 

It is a different story between the 
last week in May and the first in 
October. That is traditionally the 
time of the hegira, when all foot- 
loose musical Mohammeds go fancy 
freely unto the hills that house the 
assorted manifestations of their 
Mecca. 

These are the greater and lesser 
music festivals of Europe, the British 
Isles, and, yes, Asia, to which Amer- 
ican pilgrims have been making their 
way in thousands that multiply an- 
nually. 

The following purports to collate 
all available data on the guided tours 
of overseas music currently pending. 
The interested should bear in mind 
that travel agents are both retailers 
and wholesalers in that any estab- 
lished office may book a client into 
whatever itinerary, or portion there- 
of, or even combination thereof, that 
best fits the individual taste, time- 
table, and purse. 


Consult Local Agent 


It is not necessary, therefore, to 
contact the originating firms as given 
below. In fact, the local agent always 
is the one to consult because he 
wants to arrange your next trip, too, 
and it is to his advantage to see that 
you are pleased. A talk with him is 
apt to prove more helpful than the 


whole surfeit of multicolored bro- 
chures. 
Also, those who do not have a 


destination firmly in mind might con- 
sult the book, “Festivals Europe”, 
by Robert Meyer, Jr., published by 
Ives Washburn. This volume details 
more than 600 standing festivals, 
musical and otherwise, in a score of 
countries. And inquiries that faze the 
agent can be directed to the Euro- 


pean Travel Commission, 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Because nothing is standard about 
“extras”, this listing omits price. All 
tours originate and terminate at New 
York unless otherwise indicated. Per- 
formances definitely scheduled are so 
noted, but most festival programs are 
not yet announced. Arrival and de- 
parture dates are optional in several 
cases, depending on the passenger’s 
choice of air or sea travel. The dura- 
tion in days is portal to portal. 

Move or less elaborate sightseeing 
arrangements go with most tours, but 
these paragraphs will concern them- 
selves only with the musical aspects 
—particularly as to the dates, so that 
prospective travelers may align their 
itineraries with performances of their 
choice as announced. A word of cau- 
tion as to festival tickets: some tours 
arrange for them; some also include 
the cost of them in the over-all price; 
some do neither. Be sure to check. 


“Music and Art” Tours 


Three separate “Music and Art 
Tour” parties, under the over-all di- 
rection of D. Sterling Wheelwright of 
San Francisco State College, will de- 
part by air for Lisbon on June 28, 
July 3, and July 8, respectively, re- 
turning 47 days later on Aug. 15, 
20, and 25. Arrangements through 
Foreign Study Tours, 210 West 7th 
St., Los Angeles 14, or Prof. Wheel- 
wright’s office, 1600 Holloway Ave., 
San Francisco 27. This’ is the fourth 
annual series. The identical itinerar- 
ies (add 5 days or 10 for the second 
and third parties) call for stopovers 
in Madrid, the French Riviera, Rome 
(5 days beginning July 5; outdoor 
opera), Florence, Venice (July 14; 
outdoor concerts), Verona (July 16; 
outdoor opera), Milan, Como, Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, Innsbruck, Salz- 
burg (July 22-24; two Mozart Fes- 
tival performances), Vienna, Regens- 
burg, Bayreuth (July 29-30 at the 
Wagner Festival), Rothenburg, Heid- 
elberg, Frankfurt, Rhine steamer to 
Amsterdam and The Hague, by 





motor through Belgium to Paris (Aug. 
7-10; one performance at the Opera) 
and finally London (Aug. 11-14). Ex- 
tensions are provided to Edinburgh 
for the Festival, but only for the sec- 
ond and third parties because the 
performances begin on Aug. 19. 
(College credit tour.) 

Two tours are offered by Travel & 
Study, Inc., 681 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. William Vorenberg of the 
New York University drama depart- 
ment will conduct a 43-day itinerary 
that begins with a June 27 sailing 
aboard the S. S. Vulcania, ending 
Sept. 8 aboard the S. S. Groote Beer. 
The schedule, which will include 
attendance at operas and concerts but 
concentrate on art and drama as well, 
calls for departure from Gibraltar for 
Spain on July 5; thence July 19 to 
France, July 26 to Italy, Aug. 2 to 
Austria, Aug. 8 to Germany, Aug. 12 
to France, and Aug. 20 to England. 
Free time from Aug. 25 to embarka- 
tion day, Aug. 30 


Emphasis on Education 


Travel & Study’s second tour, with 
emphasis on education, has a 51-day 
itinerary that opens with a flight to 
Amsterdam on July 6 and closes with 
a return flight from Glasgow on Aug. 
25. No over-all director has been 
appointed as yet, but the schedule 
lists seminar-type meetings and at- 
tendance at concerts and operas at 
Salzburg, Edinburgh, and Bayreuth, 
as. well as lectures at the Fountaine- 
bleau School of Music and the Uni- 
versity of Florence. The agenda reads: 
July 7-10, Holland, July 11 via Bel- 
gium to France (including Aix Fes- 
tival); July 20 via Monaco to Italy 
(survey of cultural attractions at 
Rome, Venice, etc.); Aug. 4 to Salz- 


burg; Aug. 11 to Bayreuth (“Die 
Meistersinger”, “The Flying Dutch- 
man”); Aug. 17 to England, thence 


to Scotland for the Edinburgh Festival. 

Mayfair Travel Service, Inc., 119 
West 57th St., New York 19, has 
announced its fourth annual tour of 
the European festivals under the 
guidance of Henry W. Levinger, chief 
critic of “Musical Courier”. The 47- 
day itinerary (with optional exten- 
sions to either Scandinavia or Portu- 
gal and Spain) begins by air to Am- 
sterdam on July 11. After attending 
the Holland Festival the group will 
proceed to England for the Shakes- 
peare and Glyndebourne Festivals, 
July 16-18, thence via Paris and Nice 
to Rome for the outdoor opera, July 


‘ Bloomington, Il. 





26-28, via Florence to Venice (one 
performance at Verona on Aug. 1), 
via the Dolomites to Salzburg (Aug. 
5-10 at the Mozart Festival), Aug. 1] 
to Bayreuth (three days at the Wag. 
ner Festival), Aug. 15 to Munich on 
opera performance), Aug. 17 to Ly- 
cerne (one or two Festival perform- 
ances), Aug. 20 to Edinburgh (four 
days at the Festival), and Aug. 25 to 
Glasgow for the flight home, arr: sing 
Aug. 26. 

Bernard Taylor, well-known teacher 
of singing, will conduct the first an- 
nual “escorted musical grand tour of 
Europe” under auspices of the Amer- 
ican Express Company. The 50-day 
trip through six countries will begin 
aboard the M. S. Italia, sailing July 
11; the same vessel returns the party 
Aug. 29. The tour schedule Opens 
July 20 in London, proceeds July 23 
to Amsterdam; via Frankfurt July 25 
to Bayreuth (two days at Wagner 
Festival); July 27 via Munich to Salz- 
burg (ditto); via Venice and Florence 
to Rome on Aug. 5 (outdoor opera), 
via Naples and Nice to Paris on Aug. 
15; embarkation Aug. 20 at Le Havre. 

Transmarine Tours, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, lists a special 
tour (its No. 413) of the European 
festivals. Anders Emile of Hunter 
College will be in charge of the 63- 
day trip, which gets under way July 
7 with a Montreal sailing of the S. §. 
Castel Felice. The party will attend 
the Opera upon its arrival at Paris, 
go July 20 to Luxembourg, then via 
Dijon, Geneva, Grenoble, Nice, 
Genoa, and Pisa to Rome on July 28 
(outdoor opera), via Florence, Venice, 
and the Dolomites to Salzburg on 
Aug. 8 (two festival performances), 
via Munich to Bayreuth on Aug. 12 
(two performances), and via Wies- 
baden and The Hague to London on 
Aug. 18 (optional side tour to Edin- 
burgh Festival); embarkation at 
Southampton on Aug. 28, also aboard 
the S. S. Castel Felice. 

University as Sponsor 

Illinois Wesleyan University is 
sponsoring a 47-day tour of the 
European festivals under the guid- 
ance of R. Dwight Drexler of its 
music faculty. Pilgrimage Associates 
is arranging the itinerary, but inquir- 
ies should be directed to Carl Neu- 
meyer, Director of the School of 
Music, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
The party will sail 
from Quebec on July 18 aboard the 

(Continued on page 296) 
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vigorous applause." 





BEYER 


JOINT RECITAL - PIANO RECITAL 


"For the first time in Barcelona we heard the excellent songstress Ruth Beyer and the excellent pianist Emil 
who in a great program of great musical qualities presented themselves as selected artists whom 


’ Performed his own songs and piano works, the first with the aid of soprano Ruth Beyer . 
magnificent naivete showed a sincere unconsciousness of all musical trends of the last 100 years.’ 


Arthur Loesser, 


. As a pianist he played with spirit, tonal contrast and with powerful grandiose effects ... 
Beyer's stage manner is as charming as she is personally b sie 
discretion that bespoke excellent training end equipmert."' 





. While the concert as a whole was well received, the works composed by Beyer received especially 
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Chicago Civic Opera House 
sopranos and contraltos: Ebe Stig- 
niani, Astrid Varnay, Claramae Turn- 
er; tenors: Jussi Bjoerling, aes 
di Stefano, Leopold Simoneau, Carlo 
Bergonzi, Doro Antonioli; baritones: 
Ettore Bastianini, Robert Weede ; 
basses: Nicola  Rossi- Lemeni, Tito 
Gobbi, Andrew Foldi; dancers: Alicia 
Markova, Vera Zorina, Sonia Arova, 
Oleg Briansky, Bentley Stone. 

Ravinia Festival, Ravinia 
Highland Park. Chairman: Howell 
W. Murray. Six weeks of summer 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony, 


Park, 


under guest conductors, beginning 
June 26; one post-season week of 
chamber music. 

Grant Park Symphony. Auspices: 


Resident con- 
Managing di- 


Chicago Park District. 
ductor: Nicolai Malko. 
rector: Walter L. Larsen. Grant Park 
Orchestra Shell. Eight. weeks of con- 
certs, with guest conductors and solo- 
ists, beginning late in June. Symphonic 
programs on W ednesday and Friday 
evenings ; operas and operettas in con- 
cert form, and other special programs, 
on Saturday and Sunday evenings. 
Allied Arts Corporation, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr. Managing director: 
Harry Zelzer. Sponsors the following 
series in Orchestra Hall, 2,582 
Allied Arts Music Series. 
I: Philharmonia 
don, Nov. 
Nov. j3: 
Jan. 22 
Yehudi 
Feb. 21. 


Section 
Orchestra of Lon- 
6; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
De Paur Infantry Chorus, 
; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 5; 
Menuhin, Feb. 12; I Musici, 
Section Il: Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, Nov. 20; 
Mischa Elman, Dec. 18; Eleanor 
Steber, Jan. 7; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 
26; Andres Segovia, April 1; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, April 15. 

Zelzer Concert Series. Bach Aria 
Group, Dec. 4; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 
25; Virtuosi di Roma, March 10; 


March 17; Mo- 


Irmgard Seefried, 
zarteum Orchestra, April 14; 
Williams and Todd Duncan, April 21. 

Allied Arts Piano Series. Rudolf 
Serkin, Oct. 16; Vronsky and Babin, 


Camilla 


Jan. 15; Moura Lympany, March 4 
Artur Rubinstein, March 11; Byron 
Janis, March 25; Wilhelm Backhaus, 
April 8; Rudolf Firkusny, April 29; 
Eddy Gordon, date to be announced. 

Allied Arts Dance Series. Civic 
Opera House, 3,625. New York City 
sallet, Sept. 11; Paul Draper and 


Jean Leon Destine and Group, Oct. 9; 
Ballets Espagnols, Oct. 23; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 26; Bal- 
let Theater, Feb. 26. 


Metropolitan Opera. Six perform- 


ances, May 24-27 ‘ 
Also: Emil Gilels, Oct. 21; Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, Oct. 22; 


other events to be announced. 
Midwest Music Foundation, 410 S 


Michigan Ave. President: Mary 
Wickerham. Skokie Junior High 
School, 1,000. Fine Arts, Quartet and 
guest artists in three concerts 


Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
115 S. Wabash Ave. President: Mrs. 
Henry L. Porter. Orchestra Hall, 2,- 
582. Three Musical Arts Festival Con- 
certs (sponsored jointly with Midwest 


Music Foundation). Festival of An- 
cient Music, April 6; I.F.M.C. Junior 
Convention Festival, April 28; 
Claudette Sorel, April 28. 


Bertha Ott Concert Management, 
306 S. Wabash Ave. Orchestra Hall, 
2,582: Myra Hess, Feb. 13. Fullerton 
Hall, 473: Dushan Vojnovich, Oct. 
18; Joan Holley, Oct. 25; Dorothea 
Dix Lawrence, Oct. 28; Adrian 
Lerner, Nov. 27; Mary Allen, Dec. 6; 
Rosemary Clarke, Dec. 7; Marshall 
Scott and Lillian Cochran, Feb. 4; 
Janice Harbison, Feb. 7; Paul Harel- 
son, Feb. 10. Goodman Memorial The- 
ater, 742: Elizabeth Boldenweck, April 
3; Cara Verson, April 4. Robert 
Caine, organist, date and hall to be 
announced later. 

Howard Will Concert Manage- 
ment, 332 S. Michigan Ave. Good- 
man Memorial Theatre, 742. Ten solo 
recitals by artists to be announced. 

Northwestern University School 
of Music, Evanston, Ill. Director: 
George Howerton. Lutkin Hall. 
Chamber Music Society, six concerts. 
Also: Dorothy Lane, Oct. 25, April 
24; Woodwind Ensemble of Paris, 
Jan. 24; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 28. 
Three opera workshop performances. 

University of Chicago Concerts. 


Director: Grosvenor Cooper. Mandel 
Hall, 1,066. Vegh Quartet, Nov. 4; 


Fernando Valenti, Nov. 18; New Mu- 
sic Quartet, Dec. 2; Mozart Birthday 
Program, members of Chicago Sym- 
phony, George Schick, pianist and 
conductor, Jan. 27; Trio di Bolzano, 
Feb. 10; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 24; 
Parrenin Quartet, March 9; Ania 
Dorfmann, April 13; Andrew Foldi 


(Continued on page 266) 





















Suite 624-25 FINE ARTS BLDG. 
Res Tel: ES 5-5039 


BIANCA SAROYA 4» DIMITRI ONOFREI 


Teachers of Singing 





410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Studio: Tel WA 2-7497 
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L A | mont, 2 each; Riverside, Ventura, 
OSs nge es Redlands, Escondido, and Santa Ma- 
ria, one each. One school concert 
each in San Diego, Long Beach, Pas- 
adena, and Whittier. 

Los Angeles subscription series 
soloists and guest conductors: Leon- 
ard Pennario, Nov. 17 and 18; Mischa 
Elman, Nov. 23 and 25; Georg Solti, 





_Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 W. 
Fifth St. Auspices: Southern Cali- 
nornia Symphony Association. Con- 


ductor and musical director: Alfred goes conductor, Dec. 8 ‘and 9, 15 and 
Wallenstein Associate conductor: Joseph Schuster, Dec. 15 and 16; 
John Barnett. Manager: Alice eke Casadesus, with John Bar- 


Taylor. President: Edward W. Car- nett, associate conductor, Jan. 5 and 
ter. Philharmonic Auditorium, 2,670. 6; Eduard van Beinum, guest con- 
Eighteen Thursday night concerts; 12 ductor, Jan. 12 and 13, 19 and 20; 


Friday afternoon concerts; six Fri- Maria Tipo, Jan. 19 and 20; Isaac 
day night concerts; 13 Saturday Stern, Jan. 26 and 27: Rudolf Ser- 
morning Symphonies for Youth; five _ kin, Feb. 2 and 3; W illiam Steinberg, 
school concerts in Los Angeles. guest conductor, Feb. 9 and 10; 


Concerts in other cities: Pasadena, Roger Wagner Chorale and soloists 


6; a Barbara, 5; San Diego and (in Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust”), 
Long | Seach, 4 each : Santa Monica, Feb. 23 and 24; W ilhelm Ba ackhaus, 
3; San Gabriel, Whittier, and Clare- March 1 and 2; Nathan Milstein, 
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Los Angeles Music Festival 


FRANZ WAXMAN, FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR 


10th Anniversary Season 
June 1956 








FOR INFORMATION: 

432 PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM 
x LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
& TEL: MUTUAL 6936 


PEE S me EE REESE EE 


First West Coast Appearance of the distinguished soprano 


MAGDA LASZLO 


OJAI FESTIVAL 
May 25-27, 1956 


in chamber and orchestral concerts under the direction of 


IGOR STRAVINSKY and ROBERT CRAFT 


Mme. Laszlo will be available for a limited number 
of engagements during June. Address inquiries to: 


LAWRENCE MORTON 
Artistic Director, Ojai Festivals 
918 Westmount Drive Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


IRENE HANNA 


Teacher of 


HEINZ BLANKENBURG (S.F. Opera Co.) 
SANDRA WARFIELD (Metropolitan Opera) 
71632 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Tel. Ho 5-6215 


DOROTHY LEDGER 


SOLOIST WITH ROGER WAGNER CHORALE, TOUR 1956 


Ojai, California 























Mezzo 
Soprano 





RADIO—TELEVISION—OPERA—RECITAL 


Personal Representative: DOROTHY HUTTENBACK 
432 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 13, » Calif. 
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Rothschild 


Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles 


March 8 and 9; Muriel Kerr, March 
15 and 16; Jascha Heifetz, April 5 
and 6; Roger Wagner Chorale and 
soloists (in Kodaly’s “Psalmus Hun- 
| garicus” and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony), April 12 and 13. 

Hollywood Bowl Association, 2301 
N. Highland Ave. President: Vic- 
tor Montgomery. Artistic director: 
Wynn Rocamora. General manager : 
William Severns. Hollywood Bowl, 
20,000. Eight weeks of symphony 
and popular concerts with Los An- 
geles Philharmonic and soloists, July 
to September. 

Los Angeles Civic Light Opera 
Association, 427 W. Fifth St. General 
director: Edwin Lester. President: 
Eric Scudder. Philharmonic Audito- 
rium, 2,670. Twenty weeks of light 
opera and musical comedy, local pro- 
ductions and touring companies, April 
to October. 

Greek Theater, Griffith Park. Gen- 
eral director: James A. Doolittle. 
Capacity, 4,407. Ten weeks beginning 
in July. Ballet, opera, and light opera. 

Community Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 707 Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Directors: John Moss, Fred Hayman. 
Philharmonic Auditorium, 2,670; 
Shrine Auditorium, 6,000. Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Nov. 7; Santa Cecilia Choir, 
Nov. 8; Erna Sack, Nov. 9; Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, Nov. 18-27; Boston 
Pops Orchestra, Feb. 4; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Feb. 10-18; Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 2; Vienna Choir Boys, 
March 3; I Musici, March 6; Hazel 
Scott, March 10; Azuma _ Kabuki 
Dancers, March 22; Artur Rubin- 
stein, April 10; Walter Gieseking, 
April 14. 

Music Guild, 3089 Wilshire Blvd. 
President: Raymond Kendall. Vice- 
president and musical director: Al- 
fred Leonard. Wilshire Ebell The- 
ater, 1,294. Vegh Quartet, Nov. 16; 
Gerald Moore, Dec. 7; Paganini 
Quartet, Jan. 4; Woodwind Ensem- 
ble of Paris, Jan. 25; Virtuosi di 
Roma, Feb. 14; Trio di Bolzano, 
Feb. 28; Vronsky and Babin, March 
18; Karl Ulrich Schnabel, March 28. 
Other events to be announced. 

Monday Evening Concerts. Execu- 
tive director: Lawrence Morton, 455 
N. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills. West 
Hollywood Park Auditorium, 600. 
Twelve concerts of contemporary and 
early classical music played by local 
musicians. 

Independent Concert Series. Man- 
ager: Irwin Parnes. Philharmonic 
Auditorium, 2,670; Wilshire Ebell 
Theater, 1,294. United Nations Folk 
Ballad Jubilee, Oct. 22; International 
Folk Dance Festival, April 7; Ma- 
rina Svetlova Ballet Ensemble, Feb. 
26; “Hopitu,” American Indian opera, 
Jan. 14 and 15; Cisco Houston’s Folk 
Song Marathon, December; Vocal- 
Aires Ensemble, Nov. 13; The Witch, 
Oct. 11. 

Mary Bran Concert Series. Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, 2,670; Wil- 
shire Ebell Theater, 1,294. Manager: 
Mary Bran. Marais and Miranda, 


Dec. 2; Moura Lympany, Jan. 17; 
Ballets Espagnol, Jan. 20, 21, 23. 
Anna Russell, Feb. 25; Andres Se- 
govia, Feb. 4. 

International Concert Guild. Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, 2,670; Wilshire 
Ebell Theater, 1,294. Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus, Oct. 29; Carlos 
Montoya, Nov. 22; Vernon Roberts 
Caribbean Dancers, Feb. 23; Doroa 
Hoyer, March 17; Mia Slavenska and 
Ballet Europa, April 27. 

Los Angeles Chamber Symphony. 
Royce Hall, 2,500. Igor Stravinsky, 
conductor, Nov. 20; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, in Mozart Requiem, Jan. 27; 
John Barnett, conductor, March 4. 

San Francisco Opera ee. 
Local sponsor: Southern California 
Symphony Association. Shrine Audi- 
torium, 6,000. Repeats San Francisco 
repertoire in two-week Los Angeles 
season. 

Los Angeles County Museum Cham- 
ber Concerts. Exposition Park. Free 
Sunday afternoon chamber-music con- 
certs by resident musicians and or- 
ganizations. 

Occidental College Artists Series. 
Director: Leon Ettinger. Thorne 
Hall, 960. Blanche Thebom, Oct. 17; 
Jerome Hines, Nov. 15; Dorothy 
Ledger and Heinz Blankenburg, Dec. 
7; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 10; Tossy 
Spivakowsky, Feb. 20; Azuma Ka- 
buki Dancers, March 21. 

Huttenback Artist Bureau, 427 \V. 
Fifth St. Manager: Dorothy Hutten- 
back. Assistance League Playhouse, 
400. San Francisco Contemporary 
Dancers, Nov. 21 

University of Southern California. 
Dean, School of Music: Raymond 
Kendall. Bovard Auditorium, 1,800. 
John Crown, Oct. 23; “The Saint of 
Bleecker Street”, Dec. 2, 4, 7; Muriel 
Kerr, Jan. 24; Trojan Symphonic 
Band, Feb. 19 and April 22; “Cosi 
fan tutte’, March 3, 4, 7; ’ Lillian 
Steuber, Feb. 12; University Sym- 
phony, April 8, May 13; Robert 
Turner, April 15; Trojan A Cap- 
pella Choir, May 18. 

Inglewood Symphony Orchestra. 
Centinella Music Association, 1000 
Turo Ave., Inglewood. Conductor: 
Ernst Gebert. George Green Audito- 
rium, 1,030. Five concerts. Soloists: 
Alexander Murray, Feb. 26; Lillian 
Steuber, March 25; ballet ensemble, 
April 22. 

East Los Angeles Junior College. 
Free mage music series. School 
auditorium, 1,500. 

Beverly Hills Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Beverly Hills High School, 1,700. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 2; 
Dance Theatre Berlin, Nov. 22; 
Pierre Fournier, Jan. 21; Paul Ba- 
dura-Skoda, March 24. ve 

Ojai Valley Festivals, Ltd., Ojai, 
Calif. Musical director: Lawrence 
Morton. Nordhoff Auditorium, 400. 
Ojai Civic Park. Chamber-music and 
orchestra concerts, May 25-27. 

Philharmonic Artists Association 
of Santa Monica. President: Carl A. 
Davis, 220 Santa Monica Blvd, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Santa Monica. Santa Monica High 
School, 1,460. Three concerts by Los 
Angeles Philharmonic; recitals by 
Maria Tipo, Donald Combs, and 
Muriel Kerr. 

Claremont Artist Series. Bridges 
Auditorium, Claremont, 1,200. Los 
Angeles | bet seen Nov. 3 and 
March 23; Tossy Spivakowsky, Feb. 


11; W Rd! Gieseking, April 26. 

San Gabriel Valley Philhcrmonic 
Artists Association. President: David 
P. Glick. San Gabriel Mission Play- 
house. Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
an. 29 and March 25; Dance Thea- 
tre Berlin, Nov. 29; Metropolitan 
Choir, Feb. 19; , Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, April 2. 

Westside jewish Community Cen- 


ter. Weinberger Auditorium, 1,200. 
Eger Players, Oct. 15; Los Angeles 
Baroque Players, and Flute, Viola 


and Harp Trio, Nov. 19; 
Quartet, Jan. 21. 
University of California at Los 
Angeles. Royce Hall, 2,500; Schoen- 
berg Hall, 525. Dave Brubeck Jazz 
oe Sept. 23; Roth Quartet, Oct. 
a2, 19; Americ: an Composers Alli- 


Fine Arts 


ee Nov. 12; Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company, Nov. 10; Constance 
Shirely, Nov. 22; Young Artists 
Concert, April 5. 


Glendale Symphony Association. 
Glendale College Auditorium. Guest 
conductors: Miklos Rozsa, Oct. 25; 
Curtis Stearns, Nov. 29 and Dec. 18; 
Franz Waxman, Jan. 24; Nelson 
_— Feb. 25; ‘Morris Stoloff, Mar. 


" itteneed Los Feliz Jewish Com- 
munity Center. Los Angeles Piano 
Quartet, Oct. 16; Selma Kramer and 
Kalman Bloch, Nov. 20; Hollwood 
Saxophone Quartet, Jan. 22; Holly- 
wood String Quartet and V ictor Al- 
ler, Feb. 19; Eudice Shapiro, Victor 
Gottlieb and’ Yaltah Menuhin, March 
m: Fine Arts Cello Ensemble, April 


ao Angeles Music Festival. Royce 
Hall, 2,500. Director: Franz Wax- 
man. First two weeks in June. 

Burbank Chamber Music Society. 
Magnolia Playhouse, Burbank. Rob- 
ert Scott Chorale and Instrumental 
Ensemble, Nov. 28; Paul Vernon and 
Blanche Webber Vernon, Jan. 30; 
Bach program, Feb. 27; Robert 
Scott Chorale, April 16. 

University of Redlands Concert 
Series. University Memorial Chapel. 
Inge Borkh and Alexander Welitsch, 
Oct. 25; Vienna Academy Chorus, 
Nov. 29; Jakob Gimpel, Jan. 10; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Feb. 13; Wil- 
liam Warfield, April 9. Chamber 
series: Eger Players, Oct. 18; Austin 
Faricy and John Golz, Nov. 15; 
University of Redlands Trio, Jan. 7, 
April 17; Musart String Quartet, 
March 20. 

Valley Chamber Music Society. 
Bridges Hall of Music, Claremont. 
Mozart festival: Vegh Quartet and 
Jascha Veissi, five concerts in No- 
vember. 


Santa Barbara 





Community Arts Music Associa- 
tion of Santa Barbara, Inc., 827 State 
St. President: Robert E. Easton. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Mrs. John A. Ber- 
ger. Granada Theater, 1,671. Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Concerts: Al- 
fred Wallenstein, conductor, Nov. 1; 
Georg Solti, conductor, Dec. 13; 
Eduard van Beinum, conductor, Jan. 
17; Edward Frisina, violinist, with 
John Barnett, conductor, Feb. 14; 
Alfred Wallenstein, conductor, March 


Lobero Theater Foundation, 33 E. 


Canon Perdido St. President: Regi- 
nald Faletti. Manager: Dorothy Fenzi. 


February 15, 1956 


Lobero Theater, 
Choir, Nov. 
14. 


669. Santa Cecilia 
8; Gerard Souzay, Mar. 


Santa oan Civic Opera Asso- 


ciation, Inc., 1521 Dover Road. 
President: William B. Collier, III. 
Secretary: Frederick Heller. Lobero 


Theater, 669. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Oct. 31; Georgia Laster, soprano, 
Nov. 6: Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 6; 


“Rigoletto” with Ivan Petroff, Yola 
Casselle, Marco Sorisio, and John 
Gurney, with James Guthrie, conduc- 


tor, Feb. 3 and 5. 

Music Society of Santa Barbara, 
Inc. President: Norman  Soreng 
Wright. Corresponding _ secretary: 
Mrs. Alfred Harcourt, 2535 Orella. 
Lobero Theater, 669. Aldous Huxley, 
Madrigal Singers, Oct. 16; Vegh 
Quartet, Nov. 13; John Browning, 
Jan. 11; Bolzano Trio, Feb. 27; Hun- 
garian Quartet, April 30. 

Music Academy of the West, 1070 
The Fairway. President: Mrs. Fran- 
cis V. Lloyd. Honorary president and 
director of vocal department: Lotte 
Lehmann. Musical director: Maurice 
Abravanel. Executive director: Ruth 
Cowan. Lobero Theater, 669. Summer 
— al Concerts, 1955: Emanuel 

Bay, Sascha Jacobsen, Jascha Veissi, 
Gabor Rejto; Grant Johannesen; the 
Academy Symphony, Maurice Abra- 
vanel, conductor; “Ariadne auf 
Naxos”, produced and directed by 
Lotte Lehmann, with Jane McGowan, 
and the Academy Symphony. 1956 
Summer Session series: “The Magic 
Flute”, directed by Lotte Lehmann, 
with the Academy Symphony, Mau- 
rice Abravanel, conductor; faculty 
member concerts; George London. 

Santa Barbara Civic Music Asso- 


ciation. President: Gladys More- 
head. Secretary: Mrs. Harry L. Horn. 
Santa Barbara Junior High School 


auditorium, 1,056. Joseph Schuster, 
Oct. 26; Jakob Gimpel, Nov. 14; Aje- 
mian Duo, Jan. 17; Vienna ‘Choir 
Boys, Feb. 24; Carl Pal angi, May 23. 


Bach Festival Society. President: 
J. Samuel Rugg. Musical director: 
C. Harold Ejinecke. Santa Barbara 


College auditorium, 700. Santa Bar- 
bara Choral Society and Santa Bar- 
bara Orchestra: April 13, 14, and 15. 

Pacific Coast Festival, Inc., 3 W. 
Carrillo St. President: Mrs. Horace 
Gray. Director: John Barnett. 1955: 
four Festival Concerts conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski in the Santa Bar- 


bara Court House Sunken Garden, 
Sept. 10, 11, 17, and 18; four con- 
certs in Lobero Theater: Paganini 


Quartet and Musart Quartet, Sept. 
12-15; Robert Wagner Chorale, Sept. 
16. 1956 Festival series, John Barnett, 
musical director, final week of June. 


Santa Barbara Orchestral So- 
ciety. President: Paul Kolyn. Con- 


Long Beach 





ductor: Lauris Jones. Lobero Theater, 
669. Shirley Munger, pianist, with 
Santa Barbara Symphony, Meredith 
Wilson, guest conductor, Nov. 6; Carl 
Zytowski, tenor, William Eddy, bari- 
tone, and University Chorus with or- 
chestra, Lauris Jones, conductor, Dec. 
12; Stefan Krayk, violinist, with or- 
chestra, Feb. 12; Carl Zytowski, with 


orchestra, March 25; Janice Fenni- 
more, harpist, and Patricia Garside, 
flutist, with orchestra, May der 


Santa Barbara Opera Guild. Pres- 
ident: Thor Cowan. Musical director : 
Roger Chapman. Stage director: Hen- 
ry Reese. Lobero Theater, 669. “Trial 
by Jury”, Jan. 20 and 21. 


An orchestra of 


By Auice DuRHAM 


Music Council, 


of the Long 


the season, 


(Continued on page 2 


75 members has 
been formed at Long Beach City Col- 
lege with Gerald Daniel as conductor, 
The Long Beach 
organization of musicians and laymen, 
has been formed to serve as a clearing- 
house for musical events in this atea, 
The resignation of Robert Resta, fourt- 
Jeach Philharmonic 
and its conductor for the past twenty 
years, became effective 
concert of 

Long Beach Philharmonic, 406 E. 


an 


after the first 
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MUSIC ACADEMY OF THE WEST 


1070 THE FAIRWAY, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
MAURICE ABRAVANEL, Musical Director 





Lotte Lehmann *j. fae ame 
Honorary President (_¥at- o> & y 





Darius Milhaud 
Honorary onan 
Musical Director 


Faculty 


Vocal Department 

Lotte Lehmann, Director 

William Tarrasch, Musical Assistant 
Armand Tokatyan, Vocal Technique 
Shirley Sproule, Vocal Technique 
Gwendolyn Koldofsky, Lieder Coach 


Dramatic Expression 
Lotte Lehmann 
Carl Zytowski 


String Instruments 

Sascha Jacobsen, Violin 

Stanley Plummer, Assistant Violin 
Jascha Veissi, Viola 

Sally Peck, Viola 

Gabor Rejto, Violoncello 

Arthur Pabst, Double Bass 


Chamber Music Ensemble 
Gabor Rejto, Director 
Emanuel Bay, Piano Chamber Music 


CATALOG UPON 











Musical’ Advisor 


Jascha Veissi 
Assistant to the 
Musical Director 


TENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
July through August, 1956 


Academy Symphony Orchestra 

Maurice Abravanel, Conductor 

Piano 

Gyorgy Sandor 

Emanuel Bay 

Woodwind Instruments 

Simon Kovar, Oboe-Bassoon 
(Wind Ensemble) 

Roger Stevens, Flute 

Mitchell, Clarinet 

Brass Instruments 

Robert DiVall, Trumpet 

Robert Marsteller, Trombone 

Wendell Hoss, French Horn 

Percussion 

Forrest Clark 


Composition-Harmony-Theory 
Donald Pond 


REQUEST 























Announces 


1956 


Pacifie Coast Festival Association 


PACIFIC COAST FESTIVAL 


t 
SANTA BARBARA 
June 25 - July 


John Barnett — Festival Director 
For Information:.3 WEST CARRILLO ST., SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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Philadelphia Academy of Music 


Philadelphia 





By WituraM E. Smit 


Philadelphia 
Girard Trust Bldg. Auspices: Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association. Con- 
ductor: Eugene Ormandy. Assistant 
to conductor: William R. Smith. Presi- 
dent: C. Wanton Balis, Jr. Manager: 
Donald L. Engle. Academy of Music, 
3,004. Twenty-eight pairs of Friday 
afternoon-Saturday evening concerts; 
ten Monday night concerts; four stu- 
dent concerts; five children’s concerts 
(Samuel Antek, conductor and com- 
mentator) ; three Pension Foundation 
concerts; Spring Series (four con- 
certs, financed by city government, in 
Philadelphia Convention Hall); one 
special Industrial Concert. 

Guest conductors: Paul Paray, Jan. 
13, 14, and 16; George Szell, Jan. 20 
and 21; Sir Thomas —— Jan. 
27, 28, and 30 and Feb. 3 and 4; Rich- 
ard Rodgers, March 6 (Pension Foun- 
dation concert). 


Orchestra, 1910 


Soloists: Emil Gilels, Oct. 3, 7, and 
8; Geza Anda, Oct. 21, 22, and 31; 
Ivry Gitlis, Nov. 4 and 5 ; Margaret 
Harshaw, Nov. 11, 12, and 14; Benno 
= Sylvia Rabinof, Nov. 18, 19, and 

David Oistrakh, Nov. 25 and 26; 
phn Monroe and Harry Zaratzian, 
Dec. 2 and 3; Anshel Brusilow, Dec. 
9 and 10; Isaac Stern, Dec. 22, 23, and 


26 and Jan. 9; Jacob Krachmalnick 
and Anthony Gigliotti, Jan. 6 and 7, 
William Kincaid, Feb. 10 a as 
ag Francescatti, Feb. 17, 18, and 
; Rudolf Serkin, March 9, 10, and 

- —E sugene Istomin, April 6 and 7. 
heal programs: Sibelius cycle— 
three programs; Mozart cycle—three 
programs, including the Mass in C 





minor, with Maria Stader, Jennie Tou- 


Petrak, Donald Gramm, 
Temple University Choirs; 
Mahler’s Second Symphony, with 
Blanche Thebom, Marlys Watters, and 
the Rutgers University Chorus; Ver- 
di’s “La Traviata” (for the Emma 
Feldman All Star Concert Series), 
with Elaine Malbin, Rudolf Petrak. 
Hugh Thompson, Elizabeth Edwards, 
Lester Englander, Harry Stanley, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus; 
“An Evening in Old Vienna”. 

The student and children’s concerts 
have their own special soloists, several 
chosen through competitions. The stu- 
dent series list, however, will include 
Andres Segovia and the Singing City 
Chorus. 

Out -of-town engagements: New 
York, ten concerts; Washington, D. C. 
eight concerts; Baltimore, eight con- 


rel, Rudolf 
and the 


certs; Worcester (Mass.) Festival, 
Oct. 24 to 29; Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
May Festival, May 3 to 6; 23 con- 


certs in Eastern 
western cities. 


Southern, and Mid- 


Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, 


1910 Girard Trust Bldg. Sponsored 
by Philadelphia Orchestra. Director: 
William R. Smith. Chorus used in 


performances of the orchestra calling 
for choral participation. 


Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 1420 
Walnut St. Auspices: City of Phila- 
delphia, Dept. of Recreation, and 
Friends of Robin Hood Dell Associ- 
ation. President: Fredric R. Mann. 
Manager: Morton Howard. Six-week 
series of outdoor concerts at Robin 
Hood Dell in Fairmount Park, seating 
capacity, 12,000. 1956 season starts 
June 18. Eighteen evening concerts; 


three children’s concerts. Orchestra 
consists of Philadelphia Orchestra 
players. Conductors and soloists to be 
announced. 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 1422 Chestnut St. Musical and 
artistic director: Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek. General manager: Anthony 
Terracciano; associate manager: John 
Lawler. President: Chevalier L. Jack- 
son. Stagé directors: Anthony Stiv- 
anello and Desiré Défrére. Ballet mas- 
ter and choreographer: William Sena. 
Academy of Music, 3,004. Eight sub- 
scription performances: “Rigoletto”, 


Oct. 13; “La Bohéme”, Nov. 10; 
“Faust”, Dec. 1; “Madama Butterfly” 


Dec. 30; “L’Amore dei tre Re”, Jan. 
11; “The Barber of Seville”, Feb. 17; 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci”, March 2; “Aida”, March 16. 
Artists’ roster includes Licia Albanese, 
Rosanna Carteri, Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Lisa DiJulio, Ellen Faull, Maria Gasi, 
Eva Likova, Virginia MacWatters, 
Margaret Roggero, Claramae Turner, 


Sandra Warfield, Renee Norton, Lois 
Ockerson, Bette Wolf, Kurt Baum, 
Eugene Conley, Jon Crain, Walter 


Fredericks, Jan Peerce, Robert Roun- 
seville, Cesare Valletti, Ramon Vinay, 
Virginio Assandri, Cesare Bardelli, 
George Cehanovsky, Fernando Corena, 
Frank Guarrera, John Lawler, Nicola 
Moscona, Gerhard Pechner, Thomas 
Perkins, Richard Torrigi, and Giu- 
seppe Valdengo. This season, the new 
company’s first, is partially financed 
by a grant from the City of Phila 
delphia. The company represents a 
combining of the former Philadelphia 
Ctvic Grand and the Philadelphia La- 
Scala Opera Companies. 


Emma Feldman Concert Manage- 
ment, John Bartram Hotel, Broad 
and Locust Sts. Director: Emma 
Feldman. Philadelphia All Star Con- 
cert Series. Sponsor Philadelphia In- 


quirer Charities, Inc. Academy of 
Music, 3,004. Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
Qct. 27; Gina Bachauer, Nov. 17; “La 


Traviata”, with Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and soloists, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting, Dec. 8; Azuma Kabuki Danc- 
ers, Jan. 19; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 16; 
Hilde Gueden and Cesare Valletti, 
March 1; Mozart Piano Festival, 
March 15; Virtuosi di Roma, April 
5; Frances Yeend and Richard Tucker, 
April 25. 

Non-series events: Seven 
mances by Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Oct. 
24 to 29; Emil Gilels, Nov. 9; one 
performance by Azuma Kabuki Danc- 
ers; other events to be announced. 


perfor- 


Philadelphia Forum, Inquirer Bldg., 
400 N. Broad St. Auspices: Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Charities, Inc. Ex- 
ecutive director: William K. Huff. 
Academy of Music, 3,004. Mozart 
Festival, with Little Orchestra Society 
of New York, Rudolf Firkusny, Mari- 
quita Moll, Florence Rochelle, Max 
Leavitt, and Howard Fried, Oct. 


19; Mantovani and His New Music, 


Nov. 3 and 4; Gerald Moore, Noy. 
11; Les Compagnons de la Chianson 
and Emanuelina Pizzuto, Nov. 30; 


Jan. 6; Boston Sym- 
National 3allet ot 
Canada, Feb. 21 and 22; Zallets Es- 
pagnols, March 8 and 9; Walter Gie- 
seking, March 26; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, April 11 to 14. 
Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Philadelphia Series: Auspices: Phila- 
delphia Committee for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association. Academy of 


Mischa Elman, 
phony, Feb. 9; 


Music, 3,004. “Aida”, Nov. 22; “Tales 
of Hoffman”, Dec. 20; hoe” Jan. 
24; “Die Meistersinger”, Feb. 14; 
“The Magic Flute”, March 13; “Don 


Pasquale”, March 27. 

Repertory Production Company, 
1205 Walnut St. Musical director and 
conductor: Henri Elkan. Stage di- 
rector: Larry Dubrow. New Century 
Club Auditorium, 400. Four programs 
of chamber operas. 

American Opera Guild, Rm. 301, 
1714 Chestnut St. Musical director: 
Walter Grigaitis. Performances of 
“The Magic Flute” and other works; 
auditoriums and dates to be announced, 

New Chamber Orchestra, New 
School of Music, 18th and Pine Sts, 
Ausp ces: New School of Music. Con- 
ductor: Nicholas Harsanyi. Academy 
of Music, 3,004. Five Sunday after- 
noon concerts with members of the 
Curtis String Quartet and other as- 
sisting artists. Guest ensemble: [| 
Musici, date to be announced. 

Curtis String Quartet, New School 
of Music, 18th and Pine Sts. Series 
of six programs sponsored by Free 
Library of Philadelphia Friends of 
Music, Library Lecture Hall, 400. 
Tour concerts in Pennsylvania, New 
England, the South, and the Midwest. 

Philadelphia Coffee Concerts, 216 


E. Gorgas Lane. Chairman: Esther 
B. King. Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Auditorium. Four Sunday evening 


concerts by the Vegh Quartet, String- 
art Quartet, Philadelphia Woodwind 
Quintet. 

Harry Ingersoll Chamber Music 
Series, Rittenhouse Club, 1811 Wal- 
nut St. Manager: Harry Ingersoll. 
Ethical Society Auditorium, 350. Four 
concerts by the Vegh Quartet and as- 
sisting artists. Other events to be an- 
nounced. 

American Society of Ancient In- 


struments, 4331 Chestnut St. En- 
semble of viols and harpsichord. Mu- 
sical director: Maurice Ben Stad. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Rotunda, 1,200. Three concerts in mid- 
April. Out-of-town concerts. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts Concert Series, Broad and 
(Continued on page 249) 
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Boston 





By Cyrus Durcin 


Boston Symphony, 251 Huntington 
Ave. Conductor: Charles Munch. As- 
sociate conductor: Richard Burgin. 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 
Symphony Hall, 2,631. Twenty-four 
pairs of subscription concerts on Fri- 
day afternoons and Saturday eve- 
nings; six subscription concerts on 
Sunday afternoons; nine subscription 
concerts on Tuesday evenings; six 
subscription concerts at Sanders The- 
ater (Harvard University), Cam- 
bridge; one concert at Kresge Audi- 
torium, 1,238, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Oct. 3; 
two-week tour of cities in the south 
and mid-west, Oct. 10-25; six tours 
of one week each to New York and 
other cities. 

Boston Pops Orchestra, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. Conductor: Arthur Fied- 
ler. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 
Symphony Hall, 2,631. Includes ap- 
proximately 85 Boston Symphony 
players. Concerts on weekday (and 
some Sunday) evenings in May and 
June. Another orchestra, called the 
Boston Pops Touring Orchestra, gives 
concerts in the winter in various cities 
under the direction of Arthur Fiedler. 

Esplanade Concerts. Auspices: 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Conductor: Arthur Fiedler and guests. 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 
Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles River 
Esplanade. Orchestra includes ap- 
proximately 85 Boston Symphony 
players. Evening concerts (and three 
on Wednesday mornings, for chil- 
dren) for six weeks in July and Au- 
rust. 
. Berkshire Festival, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. Conductor: Charles 
Munch. Six weekend series of con- 
certs by chamber orchestra and the 
full numbers of the Boston Sym- 
phony, in July and August. The Festi- 
val also includes student events, for 
members of the Friends of the Berk- 
shire Music Center. 

Boston University Celebrity 
Series. Managing director: Aaron 
Richmond, 143 Newbury St. Boston 
Opera House, 3,000; Symphony Hall, 
2,631; Jordan Hall, 1,019. Santa 
Cecilia Choir, Oct. 2; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Oct. 16; Sadler’s Wells 
3allet, Oct. 18; Claudio Arrau, Oct. 
30; New York City Opera, Nov. 7; 
Burl Ives, Nov. 13; Budapest Quartet, 
Nov. 18; Joerg Demus, Nov. 20; 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, Nov. 
27; Pearl Primus and Dance Com- 
pany, Dec. 3 (two performances) ; 
Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 4; Nathan 
Milstein, Jan. 15; Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers, Jan. 23; Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, Jan. 29; Leon 
Fleisher, Feb. 5; Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Feb. 10; Margaret Harshaw, Feb. 
26; Walter Gieseking, March 4; 
Virtuosi di Roma, April 3. 

Aaron Richmond, 143 Newbury St. 
Mr. Richmond’s other activity in- 
cludes: Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Oct. 18- 
22; Emil Gilels, Oct. 23; Philhar- 
monia Orchestra of London, Nov. 19; 
Erna Sack, Dec. 2; David Oistrakh, 
Dec. 8; Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 1 

In Quincy, Mass: (South Shore 
Concert Association) : Roberta Peters, 
Sept. 21; Jerome Hines, Dec. 1; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Jan. 20; in 
Weston, Mass. (Country Evening 
Concerts): Budapest Quartet, Jan. 
13; Elena Nikolaidi, March 9; Gut- 
berg Sisters, Feb. 10; in Providence, 
R. I. (Temple Beth El Series): 
Zimbler Sinfonietta, with Seymour 
Lipkin, Oct. 5; Nathan Milstein, 
Nov. 16; Adele Addison and Samuel 
Mayes, Dec. 14; Jan Peerce, Jan. 18; 
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Symphony Hall in Boston 


in Exeter, N. H. (Phillips Exeter 
Academy): Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
Oct. 30; I Musici, Jan. 15; Boston 
Woodwind Ensemble, Feb. 26; in 
Andover, Mass. (Phillips Andover 
Academy Series): Canadian Players, 
Oct. 22; Boston Woodwind Ensemble, 
Jan. 20; Andres Segovia, April 13. 

At the Gardner Museum, Boston: 
Ajemian Sisters, Nov. 6; New Music 
Quartet, Nov. 27; Griller Quartet, 
Jan. 15; Nieuw Amsterdam Trio, Feb. 
26; Bel Arte Trio, March 25; Curtis 
Quartet, April 15; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, April 29; The Rabinofs, 
Nov. 13; at the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation, Boston (private concerts) : 
Ajemian Sisters, Nov. 4; Bel Arte 
Trio, Dec. 2; Hilde Somer, Dec. 16; 
Griller Quartet, Jan. 12 and 13; Nieuw 
Amsterdam Trio, Feb. 24; Curtis 
Quartet, April 13; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, April 27; La Salle 
Quartet, Jan. 27; David Bar-Illan, 
March 23. Mr. Richmond also pre- 
sents the Zimbler Sinfonietta series at 
Jordan Hall, Boston. 


New England Opera Theater. 
Artistic director: Boris Goldovsky. 
Executive director: Ralph G. Tedford. 
Tour of “Don Pasquale”, Oct. 17-Dec. 
4. Majestic Theater, 1,248. “Don 
Giovanni” and “Cosi fan tutte”, Jan. 
29-Feb. 5. 

Mason Music Foundation. Presi- 
dent: Paul Doguereau, 59 Fayer- 
weather St., Cambridge. Jordan Hall, 
1,019. Duo di Roma, Nov. 17 and 18; 
Joseph Fuchs, and Artur Balsam, in 
cycle of Beethoven sonatas, Feb. 23, 
March 7 and 21. 


Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston St. Conductor: Thompson 
Stone. Manager: Elizabeth I. Burt. 
President: F. Otis Drayton. Sym- 
phony Hall, 2,631. “Messiah”, with 
Adele Addison, Lorna Sydney, John 
McCullum, John Macdonald, Dec. 11 
and 12; Mozart’s Great Mass in C 
minor, with Adele Addison, Eleanor 
Davis, Carl Nelson, John Horner, 
March 18. 


Boston Opera Association, 420 
Boylston St. Promotion manager: 
Harriet E. O’Brien. Boston Opera 
House, 3,000. Spring season by Metro- 
politan Opera Association. 

Boston Morning Musicales. Chair- 
man, executive committee: Mrs. John 
W. Myers. Hotel Statler Ballroom, 
1,000. Adele Addison, Nov. 16; 
Guiomar Novaes, Dec. 14; Cesare 
Valletti, Jan. 4; Vronsky and Babin 
Tan. 25; George London, Feb. 


Irmgard Seefried, March 21. 
Zimbler String Sinfonietta. Aus- 
pices: Friends of Chamber Music, 
Inc. Leader: Josef Zimbler. Manager : 
Aaron Richmond. Jordan Hall, 1,019. 
Three concerts, Nov. 2, Feb. 29 and 
April 11. Other concerts out of town. 


Cambridge Society for Early Mu- 
sic. President: Rosario Mazzeo, 
Symphony Hall. Music Director: 
Erwin Bodky. Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge. Three concerts, “The Age of 
Mozart”, Nov. 21 and 28, Dec. 5. 

Cecilia Society. Conductor : 
Hugh Ross. President: Laura Hill, 65 
Park Drive. Jordan Hall, 1,019. Two 
concerts. 

Wellesley Concert Series. Man- 
ager: David Barnett, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. Alumnae Hall, 
1,500. Events to be announced. 

The Brass Ensemble. Director: 
Roger Voisin, Symphony Hall. Brass 
players from Boston Symphony. Con- 
certs to be announced. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Ave. Presi- 
dent: Harrison Keller; Dean: Chester 
W. Williams; Conductor, student 
orchestra: Richard Burgin; director, 
department of opera: Boris Goldov- 
sky; head of piano department: 
Howard Goding; head of vocal de- 
partment: Frederick Jagel; director 
of student chorus: Lorna Cooke de 
Varon; conductor of student band: 
Georges Moleux. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Ave. Educational director : 
William Germain Dooley. Concert di- 
rector: Narcissa Williamson. Free lec- 
tures on art, sometimes with cor- 
related musical programs. 

Boston University School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, 84 Exeter St. 
Dean: Robert A. Choate. Assistant to 
the Dean: Jules Wolffers. Conductor 
of student orchestra, Russell Stanger ; 
head of opera department, Sarah 
Caldwell. Concerts by students groups, 
radio activities and plays, in Boston 
University Theater, Recital Hall, and 
Hayden Auditorium. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 
The Fenway. Director: Albert Alphin. 
Dean: Aurelio Greslin. 

Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Director: Milton E. Lord. 
Lecture Hall. Free concerts and lec- 
tures. 

Harvard University Department 
of Music, Cambridge. Chairman: 
Randall Thompson. Sanders Theater, 
1,200; Paine Hall, 500. Miscellaneous 
concerts under auspices of the depart- 
ment. 

A. H. Handley, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. Bldg. Book- 
nh Seen for John Hancock Hall, 

Brookline Academy of Music and 
Art, 1685 Beacon St., Director: M. 
Martin Kostick. 

Lordly and Dame. Managers: 
Dana Lordly, Samuel Dame, Martin 
Adler, 80 Boylston St. 

Chorus Pro Musica. (Mixed chor- 
us). Director: Alfred Nash Patterson. 
Concerts in various auditoriums. 





Apollo Club. Director: William 
Achilles. 

Hargoode Concerts and Attrac- 
tions, 400 Boylston St. Manager: 
Harry Goodman. Supplies musical ar- 
tists and lecturers to schools’ and col- 
leges. 

Boston Civic Symphony, 244 
Chestnut Ave., Jamaica Plain. Con- 
ductor: Paul Cherkassky. Jordan 
Hall, 1,019. Three concerts. j 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
St., Cambridge. Director: Melville 
Smith. Affiliated with Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College. 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Hunting- 
ton Ave. Miscellaneous musical and 
lecture events; supplies bookings to 
schools and clubs. Jordan Hall, 1,019. 
Christine Chvartazky, Oct. 9; Felice 
Takakjian, Dec. 2. 


Springfield 





By W. Harvey Rupkin 


The Springfield Orchestra Associ- 
ation appointed Robert Staffanson to 
succeed the late Alexander Leslie as 
conductor of the Springfield Sym- 
phony. Mr. Staffanson formerly con- 
ducted the Billings (Mont.) Sym- 
phony. 

Springfield Symphony, 49 Chestnut 
St. Auspices: Springfield Orchestra 
Association. Conductor: Robert 
Staffanson. President: Edward J. 
Breck. Springfield Auditorium, 3,000. 
Six subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Grant Johannesen, Nov. 1; “Messiah”, 
with Symphony Chorus, Dec. 6; 
Michael Rabin, Jan. 31; “Symphony 
Night”, with first chair members as 
soloists, Feb. 28. 

Community Concert Association. 
Auspices: Junior League of Spring- 
field. President: Mrs. Richard C. 
3oynton. Chairman, concert series: 
Mrs. Clark L. Richards. Springfield 
Auditorium, 3,000. Little Orchestra 
Society, Oct. 11; Elisabeth Schwartz- 
kopf, Nov. 21; Boston Symphony, Feb 
6, Anna Russell, March 14. 

Smith College Concert Course, 
Northampton, Mass. Auspices: Smith 
College Department of Music. John 
M. Greene Hall, 2,200. Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Oct. 12; Boston Symphony, Nov. 
14; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 11; 


(Continued on page 251) 
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New Orleans 





By Harry Brunswick LoEs 


The New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony, which is observing its 20th 
anniversary, has a new associate con- 
ductor, William McDermott, and a 
new concertmaster, Julius Schulmann. 

New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, 605 Canal St. Auspices: New 
Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety. Conductor: Alexander Hilsberg. 
Associate conductor: William Mc- 
Dermott. President: Gen. L. Kemper 
Williams. Manager: Thomas A. 
Greene. Municipal Auditorium, 2,900. 
Fifteen subscription concerts; 12 
youth concerts; three children’s. con- 
certs; special University Series at 
| Tulane University; tour concerts in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Florida. 

Subscription series soloists: Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 8; Rudolf 
| Serkin, Nov. 29; Nathan Milstein, 
Dec. 13: Blanche’ Thebom, Dec. 20; 
Istvan Nadas, Jan. 10; Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, guest conductor, Jan. 17; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 24; Eileen Far- 
rell, Jan. 31; Michael Rabin, Feb. 21; 
Wilhelm Backhaus, March 6 

As part of its anniversary celebra- 
tion, the orchestra is sponsoring a 
special concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, date to be announced. 

New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation, 420 Charles St. Artistic di- 
rector and conductor: Renato Cellini. 
Assistant conductor and choral direc- 
tor: Knud Andersson. Stage director: 
Armando Agnini. Ballet director: 
Lelia Haller. President: Rudolph 
Schulze. Assistant general manager: 
Gus Jacquet. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,900. “Aida”, with Herva Nelli, 
Blanche Thebom, Kurt Baum, Na- 
poleon Bisson, William Wilderman, 
and Norman Treigle, Oct. 6 and 8; 
“Manon”, with Eva Likova, Rosemary 
Rotolo, Cesare Valletti, Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Arthur Cosenza, and 
Warren Gadpaille, Oct. 27 and 29; 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” with Dolores 
Wilson, Barbara Faulkner, Giuseppe 
Campora, Giuseppe Valdengo, Nicola 
Moscona, and Charles Anthony, Nov. 
10 and 12; “Turandot”, with Inge 
| Borkh, Dorothy Warenskjold, and 
| Giorgio Tozzi, Dec. 1 and 3; “Love 
of Three Kings”, with Jean Fenn, 
Robert Weede, and William Wilder- 
man, March 8 and 10; “La Traviata”, 
with Lucia Evangelista, Robert 
Weede, Rudolf Petrak, Arthur 
Cosenza, Warren Gadpaille, and 
Harry Theard, April 12-14; “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, with Ellen 
Faull, Virginia MacWatters, Rosalind 
Nadell, Norman Treigle, Walter Cas- 
sel, and Richard Wentworth, date to 


be announced; “Falstaff”, with Ellen 
Faull, Rosemary Rotola, Elizabeth 
| Pritchett, Evelyn Sachs, Leonard 


Warren, Norman Treigle, and Charles 
May 3 and 5. 

Experimental Opera Theater of 
America. Affiliated with New Or- 
leans Opera House Association. First 
season: “Carmen”, “Madama Butter- 
fly’, “La Bohéme”, “Gianni Schicchi”, 
and “Amelia Goes to the Ball”. 

New Orleans Opera Guild, 819 
Canal St. President: Mrs. Edward B. 
Ludwig. Municipal Auditorium (Large 
Side), “4,700. Boston Symphony, Oct. 
13; “The Medium” and “The Tele- 
phone”, Nov. 14; Jussi Bjoerling, Dec. 
14; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 4; Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, Feb. 23; 
Cincinnati Symphony and Opera, in 
“Cosi fan tutte’, Thor Johnson con- 
ducting, March 3; Ballet Russe de 
| Monte Carlo, March 9; Artur Rubin- 









Eugene Deleroix 


New Orleans Municipal Auditorium 


stein, March 23; 

April 2. 
Tulane-Newcomb Campus: 

Bing, lecturer, Oct. 19. 
Xavier University, 


Walter Gieseking, 
Rudolf 


Palmetto and 


Pine Sts. Music department head: 
Sister M. Elise. Choral director: 
William B. Merrel. Opera director: 


James Yestadt. 
Norman Treigle, 
Nadas, Feb. 26. 
Operas: Gluck’s 
Verdi’s “Aida”, 
“The Apothecary”, March 25. 
Dillard University, 2601 Gentilly 
Blvd. Co-ordinator: David Buttolph. 
Henson Hall, 600; Coss Hall, 200 


Jan. 22; Istvan 


“Orfeo”, Nov. 27; 
Feb. 1-3; Haydn’s 


Artists Series. William Warfield, 
Oct. 24; Camilla Williams, Jan. 18; 
Nelson and Neal, April 18. 


Theater of Music, P. O. Box 384. 
Conductor and managing director: 
Laurence Oden. Two or more opera 
productions. 

Crescent City Concerts Associa- 
tion, 605 Canal St. President: Har- 
old Blum. Secretary: Ellenor Paxton. 
Municipal Auditorium (Large Side), 
4,700. Two weekly concerts, with solo- 
ists, during July and August. 


Baton Rouge 


By JEANETTE RoBerts 





Baton Rouge Civic Symphony, 338 
Laurel St. Conductor: Emil Cooper. 
President: James Leake. Office secre- 
tary: Mrs. B. T. Dugazon. Baton 
Rouge High School Auditorium, 
1,650. Six subscription concerts; six 
youth concerts. Soloists: Claudio Ar- 
rau, Oct. 24; Gordon Epperson, Nov. 
14; Romena Dickey, Dec. 5; 
Louisiana State University Choir, in 
Rachmaninoft’s “The Bells”, Jan. 9; 
Alfredo Mouledous, pianist, and 
Michael Galasso, conductor, Feb. 19; 
soloists to be announced, in concert 
version of Puccini’s “Tosca”, date to 
be announced. 

Community Concert Association, 
224 Bedford Dr. President: Ernest 
Gueymard. Secretary: Miss Ray Som- 
mer. Baton Rouge High School Audi- 
torium, 1,650. Dance Theater Berlin, 
Dec. 8; Virtuosi di Roma, Jan. 28; 
Vera Franceschi, March 12; Dorothy 
Kirsten, April 25. 

Louisiana State University. Gym- 
rye 3,000; University Theater, 


Artists and Lecturers Series. Chair- 
man: A. E. Sandberg. Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Jan. 11; Zurich Little Sym- 
phony, Feb. 21; Lola Montez and Her 
Spanish Dancers, Feb. 28. 

LSU Opera. Director: Peter Paul 
Fuchs. Major production to be an- 
nounced, March 17-22; two work- 
shops. 

Contemporary Festival, in the 
Spring; concerts throughout the sea- 
son by LSU _ Symphony, Band, 
Chorus, and A Cappella Choir. 


Jackson, Miss. 





By Mary ALice BooKHart 


Jackson Music Association, 125 
S. Congress St. Auspices: Jackson 
Music Association. President: Alvon 
Doty. Manager: Coullet-Lea, Inc. 
Municipal Auditorium, 3,300. Boston 
Symphony, Oct. 15; “The Medium” 
and “The Telephone”, Nov. 16; Na- 
dine Conner and Eugene Conley, Jan. 
5; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 6 ; Igor Gorin, 
April 12. 

Coullet-Lea, Inc., 125 S. Congress 
St. Municipal Auditorium, 3,300. Bal- 
let Russe de Monte C arlo, March 7. 

Jackson Symphony, 236 E. Capitol 
St. Auspices: Jackson Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor : Theo- 
dore Russell. President: William M. 
Turk. Bailey Auditorium, 1,200. 
Four subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Russell Patterson, Oct. 18; Fred 
Jones, Dec. 13; Joy Allen, Feb. 7; 
Samuel Lifschey, March 27. 

Jackson Opera Guild, Box 808. 
Conductor: Walter Herbert. Chair- 
man: James Wooldridge. Bailey Au- 
ditorium, 1,200. “Women Are Like 
That” (Cosi fan tutte), Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1. Guest artists: John Brown- 
lee, Andrew Gainey, James Sasse, Sara 
Rhodes, Janet Baxter, Dawn Taylor. 

Jackson College Lyceum Series, 


1325 Lynch St. Auspices: Jackson 
College Lyceum Association. Presi- 
dent: Thomas J. Ballentine. College 


Park Auditorium, 2,600. Lionel Hamp- 
ton, Oct. 24; “The Medium”, Nov. 21; 
Leonard DePaur Infantry Chorus, 
Feb. 17; Philippa Schuyler, April 22. 

Belhaven College Alumnae, 1231 
Monroe St. Auspices: Belhaven Col- 
lege. Director: Harold Avery. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, 3,300. New Or- 
leans Philharmonic and_ Belhaven 
Chorale, Feb. 25 


Honolulu, T. H. 


By Harriet GALLET 





Honolulu Symphony, P. O. Box 
1838. Auspices: Honolulu Symphony 
Society. Conductor: George Barati. 
Manager: Laurence F. Blodgett, Jr. 
President: Nathan Banfield, III. Mc- 
Kinley Auditorium, 2,000. Six pairs 
of subscription concerts ; 13 children’s 
concerts (three in Honolulu, Civic 
Auditorium, 5,000). Six Little Sym- 
phony concerts on outside islands. 
Two special concerts. Soloists: 
Gyorgy Sandor, Jascha Veissi, Gina 
Bachauer, Louis Kaufman, Margaret 
Harshaw, and Zlatko Balokovic. 

Honolulu Pops Orchestra, P. 0. 
Box 3851. Auspices: Board of Public 
Parks and Recreation. Conductor: 
Robin McQuesten. Manager: Lloyd 
T. Krause. President: Norman Rian. 
Free outdoor summer evening con- 
certs, with soloists, in Kapiolani Park. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis 


St. Louis 


Missouri 





By CHarRLes MENEES 


St. Louis Symphony, 1176 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: St. Louis Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Vladimir Gol- 
schmann. Assistant conductor: Harry 
Farbman. President: Edwin J. Spie- 
gel. Executive secretary: William 
Zalken. Opera House, Kiel Auditor- 
ium, 3,530. Twenty pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts (20 Saturday nights and 
alternating Sunday and Friday after- 
noons); occasional special or Pop 
concerts; four free civic concerts 
(sponsored by the City of St. Louis) ; 
two series of three concerts each 
for elementary and high schools. Tour 
of Midwest, Feb. 20-March 13; 22 
concerts. Subscription series soloists: 
Leonard Rose, Oct. 28 and 29; Leon 
Fleisher, Nov. 5 and 6; Thomas 
Schippers, guest conductor, Nov. 19 
and 20; Nathan Milstein, Harry Farb- 
man, conductor, Nov. 25 and 26; 
Jascha Heifetz, Dec. 3 and 4; Rudolf 
Serkin, Dec. 9 and 10; Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, guest conductor, Dec. 17 and 
18; George Solti, guest conductor, 
Dec. 22 and 23; Mozart Concert 
Group in “Cosi fan tutte’, Dec. 31 
and Jan. 1; Alexander Uninsky, Jan. 
6 and 7; William Schatzkammer, 
Jan. 14 and 15; Leslie Parnas, Jan. 
20 and 21; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 
28 and 29; Leonard Pennario, Feb. 
3 and 4; Leonard Warren, Feb. 11 
and 12; Lukas Foss, Feb. 17 and 18; 
Artur Rubinstein, March 17 and 18. 

Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: Municipal Theater 
Association (non-profit). Musical 
director: Edwin McArthur. Presi- 
dent: Albert M. Keller. Manager: 
Paul Beisman. Productions director: 
John Kennedy. Municipal Opera Air 
Theater, Forest Park, 12,000. Per- 
formances of operettas, musical come- 
dies, and musical plays, early June 
to September. (There are 1,200 free 
seats for each performance and many 
complimentary seats each Monday 
= for the underprivileged of the 
city. 

Civic Music League, 4402 Mc- 
Pherson Ave. Opera House, Kiel 
Auditorium, 3,530. President: George 
C. Mackay. Secretary-manager: Stu- 
art M. Chambers. Wagner Opera 
Company, presenting “La Bohéme”, 
Nov. 1; Dance Theater Berlin, Dec. 
13; Jean Madeira, Jan. 10; Robert 
McDowell, Feb. 14; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, March 13. 

Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course, 5539 Page Blvd. Auspices: 
The Principia. Director: Walter J. 
Stoffel. Howard Hall, 770, Gymna- 
sium, 1,200. (Friday night perform- 
ance customarily repeated Saturday 
night at Principia College, Elsah, 
Ill.) Robert McFerrin, Oct. 14; Pie- 
tro Scarpini, Nov. 11; Randolph Sing- 
ers, Dec. 2; Clifford Kamen, Jan. 27; 
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American Chamber Orchestra, Feb. 
10; Canadian Players, March 2. 


Entertainment Enterprises, 705 
Olive St. Managers: Paul Beisman, 
William Zalken, John Cella. Opera 
House, 3,530, Convention Hall, 11,000, 
both in Kiel Auditorium. Mantovani 
and His New Music, Oct. 20; June 
Taylor Dancers, Oct. 31; Obernkir- 
chen Children’s Choir, Nov. 8; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 15 and 
16; Scots Guards Band, Nov. 22; 
Erna Sack, Nov. 23; Kabuki Dancers, 
Feb. 24; Yugoslav Folk Ballet, Feb. 
26; Ballet Theater, March 5. 


Chamber Music Concerts, 3648 
Washington Blvd. Auspices: Ethical 
Society of St. Louis. Chairman: J. W. 
Schoenthaler. Sheldon Memorial Au- 
ditorium, 900. Loewenguth Quartet, 
Nov. 28; Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 23; 
Hungarian Quartet, Feb. 13. 

Washington University Chamber 
Music Series, Forsythe House. Aus- 
pices: Department of Music of Wash- 
ington University. Director: Leigh 
Gerdine. Graham Memorial Chapel, 
1,000. Leslie Chabay and Edward 
Murphy, Oct. 12; Alfred Deller Trio, 
Nov. 9; Leslie Parnas and Jeanne 
Mildner, Dec. 7; Carl Weinrich, Jan. 
11; Suzanne Bloch, Feb. 15; Szymon 
Goldberg and William Schatzkamer, 
March 7; Chamber Orchestra and 
Leslie Chabay, March 21; Fine Arts 
Quartet, with William Schatzkamer, 
April 15. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
591. Auspices: Philharmonic Society 
of St. Louis. Conductor: Russell Ger- 
hart. President: Max Risch, Jr. 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. 
(Supported by subscription member- 
ships.) Four concerts. Soloists: Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist, Nov. 17; Shirley 
Parnas, pianist, Jan. 19; James Wain- 
ner, tenor, March 15. 

Artist Presentation Society, 41 
Lewis PI. President: Mrs. Stuart M. 
Chambers. Wednesday Club Audi- 
torium, 550. (The committee, a non- 
profit organization, guarantees recital 
expenses, with artist receiving any 
profits.) Jean Border, soprano, Nov. 
15; Martha Deatherage, soprano, Dec. 
6; Charles W. Avey, baritone, Feb. 
21; Joan Kelly, pianist, March 20. 

Suburban Community Concerts 
Association, 75 W. Lockwood, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. President: Alfred 
Lee Booth. Secretary: Grayce Ste- 
phan. Webster Groves High School 
Auditorium, 1,200. Mildred Miller, 
Oct. 16; Mata and Hari, Feb. 5; Con- 
certmen, Feb. 19; Theodore Lettvin, 
March 11. 


Clayton-Ladue Community Con- 
cert Association, 7415 Cromwell 
Drive. President: Thomas J. Har- 
gadon. Clayton High School Audi- 
torium, 700. Monique de la Bruchol- 


lerie, Jan. 24; Cincinnati Symphony, 
Feb, 21; Elena Nikolaidi, March 21; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, April 9. 

_Laclede Little Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Laclede Gas Company. Sunday 
night television performances on 
KSD-TV. Conductor: Harry Farb- 
man. Orchestra programs by members 
of St. Louis Symphony, with guest 
soloists. 

Midwest Opera Association, 3556 
Shenandoah. Musical Director: Nan- 
dor F. Domokos. President: Frank 
Eckhardt. Guest artists employed for 
leading roles. Tentatively scheduled 
are “Carmen” in January, “Die Fled- 
ermaus” in April. 


Washington University Opera 
Theater, Forsythe House. Acting 
director: Dorothy Ziegler, substituting 
for Harold Blumenfeld. “Tosca”, Feb. 
10, 12 and 13 (Edwin McArthur con- 
ducting) ; “Saint of Bleecker Street,” 
April 6, 7 and 8. 


Little Symphony, 3810 Westmin- 
ster. Auspices: Little Symphony Con- 
certs Association. Resident conduc- 
tor: Max Steindel. Washington Uni- 
versity Quadrangle, 2,500. Six outdoor 
concerts, with guest conductors, local 
soloists, late June through July. 

St. Louis String Trio, Quartet, 
Quintet, 105 Arundel Pl. Leader: 
Harry Farbman, violin. Edith Schiller, 
piano; Leslie Parnas, cello; Ray 





Haux, violin; Herbert van den Burg, 
viola. Engagements in and outside St. 
Louis. 

St. Louis Institute of Music, Bon- 
homme and Bemiston Aves., Clayton, 
President: J. P. Blake, Jr. Leo Sirota, 
piano artist in residence. Opera de- 
partment director, Ladislao Vaida. 

Ancient String Instruments En- 
sembles, 6043a Pershing Ave. Con- 
ductor and manager: Jerome D. 
Rosen. Engagements in and outside 
St. Louis. 


Music for Tonight Series. Con- 
ductor and flutist: Albert Tipton, 9428 
Talbot. Sheldon Memorial Auditorium, 
900. Soloists: Mr. Tipton and Leslie 
Parnas, Jan. 9; Mary Norris and 
Robert Weatherly, Feb. 6; Mr. Tip- 
ton and Miss Norris, April 23. 

Kirkwood Symphony. Conductor: 
Laurent Torno, 4521 McPherson. 
Concordia Lutheran Hall; Kirkwood 
High School (children’s concerts). 
Soloists: Jean Border, Nov. 28; Betty 
Pearson, May 2. 

St. Louis Bach Chorus, 396 N. 
Euclid Ave. Auspices: Bach Society 
of St. Louis. Director: William B. 
Heyne. President: R. R. Caem- 
merer. Concert with St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Frances Bible, Leslie Chabay, 
and Paul Ukena, Dec. 11; Bach’s 
“Passion According to St. Matthew”, 
April 28. 





Kansas City 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





The Kansas City Philharmonic’s 
new manager, George Morgulis, for- 
merly with the San Antonio Sym- 
phony, has replaced the orchestra’s 
previous schedule of ten pairs of al- 
ternate Tuesday and Wednesday sub- 
scription concerts with 14 concerts 
played on consecutive Tuesday nights. 
A further innovation is a series of ten 
Pla-Mor Pretzel concerts of popular 
character performed by the Philhar- 
monic, during which patrons may par- 
take of refreshments. 

The Ruth Seufert Celebrity attrac- 
tions are now offering 14 concerts, 
four more than last season. 

Kansas City Philharmonic, 209 
Altman Bldg. Auspices: Kansas City 
Philharmonic Association. Conductor : 
Hans Schwieger. Choral director : Wil- 
liam Guthrie. President: Lewis E. 
Kitchen. Manager: George Morgulis. 
Music Hall, 2,572. Fourteen Tuesday 
night subscription concerts; opera sea- 
son; one free Katz concert (Arena, 
10,500) ; 20 Young People’s concerts: 
20 sponsored radio programs over 


WDAF;; tours in a three-state area. 
Subscription series soloists: Cesare 
Siepi, Nov. 8; Robert, Gaby, and 
Jean Casadesus, Nov. 22; Sauter- 
Finegan Orchestra, Nov. 15; Jose 
Iturbi, Dec. 6; Norman Hollander, 
principal cellist, Dec. 13; Roman 
Totenberg, Jan. 10; Ania Dorfmann, 
Jan. 17; Mozart’s Requiem, with Mar- 
guerite Willauer, Lorna Sydney, Ru- 
dolf Petrak, and Lee Cass, Jan. 31; 
Leon Fleisher, Feb. 7; Camilla Wicks, 
Feb. 14; Camilla Williams, Feb. 21; 
Ventsis Yankoff, Feb. 28; Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, with 
Dolores Mari, Eleanor Warren, Davis 
Cunningham, Mack Harrell, and Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, date to be an- 
nounced. Katz concert soloist: Kay 
Starr, Nov. 5. 
Operas: “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
March 15-17; “Rigoletto”, March 22- 
24. Guest artists: Licia Albanese, Na- 
dine Conner, Eva Likova, Jan Peerce, 
Martial Singher, and Leonard Warren. 
Starlight Theater Association, 
1010 Grand Ave. Conductor: Roland 
Fiore. Production managers: Richard 
Berger and Jim McQueeny. Presi- 
dent: Frank H. Spink. Manager: Wil- 
liam Symon. Swope Park Amphi- 
(Continued on page 274) 
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New York City and Vicinity 


(Brooklyn listed separately on page 268) 





New York Society for Ethical Cul- 


ture, Central Park West at 64th St. 
String Quartet Series: Loewenguth 
Quartet, Nov. 5; Budapest String 


Quartet with Lillian Fuchs, Nov. 26; 
Budapest Quartet, with David Oppen- 
heim, Dec. 10; Budapest Quartet, 
March 24. Two Folk Concert Series. 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, Nov. 12; Mur- 
ray Phillips, Jan. 28; Peter Seeger, 
Feb. 4. Jean Ritchie, Dec. 17; Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennet, Jan. 14; Bernice 
Kamsler, Feb. 18; Marais and Mi- 
randa, March 17. 

Five Towns Adult 
Theater, Cedarhurst. “The Medium” 
with Marie Powers and “The Tele- 
phone”, Oct. 5; Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, Feb. 1; Ruth Draper and 
Paul Draper, March 14. 

American Opera Society, 250 W. 
57th St. Manager: Herbert Barrett. 
Director: Allen Sven Oxenburg. Con- 
ductor: Arnold U. Gamson. Town 
Hall, 1,500. Four concerts. “Medea”, 
Nov. 8; “Dido and Aeneas”, Dec. 13 
“T Puritani”’, Jan. 10; “La Perichole”, 
Feb. 14. 

Hunter College, 
Concert director: 
beth Schwarzkopf, 
of — ro Nov. 5; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Nov. 12; Robert Casadesus, Dec. 
10; Virtuosi di Roma, Jan. 14; Erica 
Morini, Jan. 28; Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Feb. 11; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 18; 
Eleanor Steber, March 3; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, March 17; Irmgard Seefried, 
March 24. 

National Orchestral Association, 
119 W. 57th St. Conductor: Leon 
Barzin. Executive secretary: Barnett 
Byman. Carnegie Hall, 2,700. Four 
concerts. Nov. 8; Jan. 10; March 20; 
April 24. 

New York Concert Choir, 113 W. 
57th St. Music director and conduc- 
tor: Margaret Hillis. Town Hall, 1,- 
500. Four concerts. Soloists: Elena 
Nikolaidi, Leopold Simoneau, Michael 
Therry, and Robert Falk, Nov. 4; 
Dec. 5; Hilde Gueden and Claramae 
Turner, March 5, Blake Stern, Adele 
Addison, David Llovd, Kenneth Smith, 
Mary Davenport, and William War- 
field, April 6. 

Washington Square Chamber Mu- 
sic Series, 3 Washington Square. 
Dean: Paul A. McGhee. Vanderbilt 
Hall. Mannes-Gimbel-Silva Trio, Oct. 
21; Kroll Quartet, with Paul Ulanow- 
sky, Nov. 18; Roman Totenberg and 
Claude Frank, Dec. 16; Kroll Quar- 
tet, with Stanley Drucker, Jan. 20. 

Kaufmann Auditorium Concerts, 
Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. Director, 
educational department: William Ko- 
lodney. Kaufmann Auditorium, 850. 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone”, 
Sept. 29 and Oct. 2; Harry Belafonte, 
Oct. 16; Mara and Cambodian Danc- 
ers, Oct. 23; Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony, Oct. 23; William Dollar, Oct. 
25; Ruth St. Denis, Oct. 30; Saiden- 
berg Little Symphony, Oct. 30, Nov. 
6, and Nov. 13; Jean Wentworth, Nov. 
9; High School of Performing Arts, 
Nov. 10; John Martin, Nov. 13; Buda- 
pest Quartet, Nov. 16, 23, and 30; 
New York Pro Musica Antiqua, Nov. 
19; Brach Eden and Alexander Wolk- 
wiski, Nov. 20; Paul Draper, Nov. 26; 
Dance Laboratory, Nov. 27; Joeffrey 
Holder and Company, Nov. 27; Ruth 
Geiger, Dec. 1; Bennington Dance 
Group, Dec. 4; Young Artists Win- 
ners, Dec. 4; Erich Itor Kahn, Dec. 
7; Bard College, Dec. 8; New York 
Chamber Ensemble, Dec. 11; Galimir 
Quartet, Jan. 3; Contemporary Dance 
Production, Jan. 5; Budapest Quartet, 


Series, Central 


695 Park Ave. 
3enno Lee. Elisa- 
Oct. 22; Evening 
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‘53rd St. 


Jan. 7, 14, and 18; New York Chamber 
Ensemble, Jan. 8; Contemporary 
Dance Production, Jan. 12; Sym- 
phonic Workshop, Jan. 15; Natanya 
Neumann, Jan. 15; Academy Chamber 
Players, Jan. 19; New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua, Jan. 21; Valerie Bet- 
tis, Jan. 29; Boston Dance The: ater, 
Feb. 4; Dance Laboratory, Feb. 5; 


Music in our Time, Feb. 5, 12, 19, and 


26; Galimir Quartet, Feb. 9; New 
York Chamber Ensemble, Feb. ae 
Pro Musica Antiqua, Feb. 18; Dance 


Laboratory, Feb. 19; Y Choral So- 
ciety, Feb. 19; Russell Oberlin, Feb. 
26; Celia Saloman, Feb. 29; Academy 
Chamber Players, March 1; Music 
in our Time, March 4, 11, 18, and 25; 
Aksel Schiotz, March 8; Philharmonic 
Chamber Ensemble, March 10; Y 
Symphonic Workshop, March 11; 
Galimir Quartet, March 22; Bard Col- 
lege, March 29; Schnz rbel Memorial 
concert, April 15; David Labovitz, 
April 18; Y Symphonic Workshop, 
April 22; Heidi Hermanns and John 
Corigliano, April 25; Marilyn Carter, 
April 29. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Series, 5th Avenue at 83rd Street. 
Manager: William Kolodney. Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 708. So- 
loists series: Nathan Milstein, Jan. 12; 
Wilhelm Backhaus, Feb. 16; Victoria 
de los Angeles, March 1 ; Myra Hess, 
April 5. Budapest Bide. Series: 
Dec. 1, 8 and 15. Folksong Series: 

3url Ives, Oct. 30; Harry Belafonte, 
to be announced; Richard Dver-Ben- 
net, Dec. 3; Marais and Miranda, 
March 15. Special attractions series: 
Vienna Choir Boys, Dec. 30; Salz- 
burg Marionette Theater, Jan. 27: I 
Musici, Feb. 9; New York Pro Mu- 
sica Antiqua, March 29. 

we Society of New York, 205 

57th St. Carl Fischer Hall, 250. 
baie enguth Quartet, with John Wum- 
mer, Nov. 13; Alfred Deller Trio, 
with Frances Magnes and Paul Dok- 
tor, Dec. 4; Joseph Eger and Chamber 
Orchestra, Jan. 8; Wind Octet con- 
ducted by Arthur Winograd, with 
Artur Balsam, Jan. 22; Albeneri Trio, 
with Paul Doktor, Feb. 5; Szymon 
Goldberg and Artur Balsam, Feb. 19; 
Juilliard Quartet, with Stanley Druck- 
er, March 4; Berkshire Quartet, with 
John Langstaff, March 18. 

Oratorio Society of New York, 
113 W. 57th St. Musical director: 
William Strickland. Honorary con- 
ductor: Alfred Greenfield. Manager: 
Albion Adams. Carnegie Hall, 2,700. 
Three concerts. 

Musicians’ Guild, 180 W. 58th St. 
Manager: Katherine Freedman. Town 
Hall, 1,500. Kroll Quartet, with Jo- 
seph Fuchs, Lillian Fuchs, Leonard 
Rose, Artur Balsam, and assisting 
artists. Four concerts: Dec. 12, Jan. 
9, Feb. 13, March 12. 

Little Orchestra Society, 35 W. 
Conductor: Thomas Scher- 
General manager: Thea Dis- 
Associate manager: William 

Town Hall, 1,500. Eight 
concerts. Soloists: Rudolf Firkusny, 
Oct. 17; Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 7; Wal- 
lace Shapiro, Nov. 28; Danny Dan- 
iels and Mary Henderson, Dec. 19; 
Oscar Shumsky, Jan. 16; Trinity 
Church Choir, Feb. 6; Judith  <o 
and Ming Tcherepnin, Feb. Jar- 
mila Novotna, March 19. (Additional 
Christmas per formance of “L’Enfance 
du Christ”, Dec. 14. 

American Chamber Orchestra, 
113 W. 57th St. Conductor: Robert 
Scholz. Town Hall. 1,500. Three con- 
cents. Soloists: Helen Kwalwasser, 


man. 
peker. 
Weissel. 


Nov. 15; Pierre Fournier, 
Myra Hess, March 20. 
Knickerbocker Chamber Players, 


Jan. 17; 


201 W. 54th St. Director: George 
Koutzen. Town Hall, 1,500. Six con- 
certs: Nov. 6; Dec. 4; Jan. 8; Feb. 


5, March 4; April 1. 

Bach Aria Group, 250 W. 57th St. 
Director: William H. Scheide. Man- 
ager: Herbert Barrett. Town Hall, 
1,500. Three concerts: Nov. 23, Dec. 
21, Feb. 15. 

Haarlem Philharmonic 
President: Mrs. 
Chairman of music: 
gert. Grand Ballroom, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 1,200. Five concerts : 
Walter Cassell and Josette and Yvette 
Roman, Nov. 11; Fredell Lack and 
Westminster Choir, Dec. 21; Nell 
Rankin and Woodwind Ensemble of 
Paris, Feb. 17; Cesare Valletti and 
Grace Harrington, March 15; Laurel 
Hurley and Aldo Parisot, April 6. 


Society. 
Arthur B. Foye. 
Mrs. Peter Bon- 
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American Symphony of New York. 
Conductor: Enrico Leide. Seven pairs 
of concerts, one each in Hunter Col- 
lege Assembly Hall and Brooklyn Col- 


lege: Oct. 15 and 20, Nov. 9 and 11, 
Dec. 12 and 15, Jan. 11 and 15, Feb. 
23 and 26, March 9 and 11. 


Stadium Concerts, 50 W. 57th St. 
Chairman: Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer. 1956 season: June 18 to July 
28, five concerts a week. Soloists in 
1955: Rudolf Serkin, Michael Rabin, 
Roberta Peters, Jose Echaniz, Mischa 
Elman, Stell Andersen, Brenda Lewis, 
Marni Nixon, Jim Hawthorne, Walter 
Cassel, Lee Cass, Robert Merrill, Vera 
Franceschi, Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Leontyne Price, William War- 
field, Earl Wild, Jeanne Mitchell, Rob- 
ert Goldsand, Camilla Williams, Rich- 


ard Tucker, Martial Singher, New 
York Concert Choir, Royal Danish 


Ballet, Isaac Stern, Boris Goldovsky, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Eva _ Likova, Madelaine 
Chambers, Gloria Lane, Robert 
Rounseville, Howard Fried, David 
Aiken, Erica Morini, Eileen Farrell, 
Laurel Hurley, Jan Peerce, Joan Field, 
Ozan March, Annamary Dickey, 
Claramae Turner, Davis Cunningham, 
Robert Weede, and Michael Rosenker. 

Great Neck Community Concerts. 
President: Mrs. Edwin Redlich, 26 
Old Colony Lane. High School, 913. 
Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 1; “The Me- 
dium” and “The Telephone”, Dec. 7; 


Marina Svetlova, Jan. 12; William 
Warfield, March 19. 

Frick Collection. 1 E. 70th St. 
Frick Museum Music Room. Joseph 
Szigeti, Nov. 20; Budapest Quartet, 
Nov. 27; Grant Johannesen, Dec. 4; 


Amadeus Quartet, Dec. 11; Leonard 
Rose, Jan. 15; Beaux Arts Trio, Jan. 
22; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 29; Ralph 





Kirkpatrick, Feb. 5; Hans Hotter, 
Feb. 12; Byron Janis, Feb. 19; Hun- 
garian Quartet, Feb. 26; Friedrich 


Gulda, March 4 

Peoples’ Symphony Concerts, 32 
Union Square. Manager: Joseph 
Mann. Central High School of Needle 
Trades, 225 W. 24th St. Three se- 
ries. Artists’ recitals: Ruggiero Ricci, 
Oct. 29; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Nov. 26; Gina Bachauer, Feb. 11; 
Szymon Goldberg, Feb. 18; Joseph 
Szigeti, March 10; Rudolf Firkusny, 
March 31. Chamber Music: Amadeus 
Quartet, Oct. 8; Loewenguth Quartet, 
Oct. 22; Budapest Quartet, Nov. 19; 
Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 7; Mozart Fes- 
tival Quartet, Albeneri Trio, and Paul 
Doktor, Feb. 4; Hungarian Quartet, 
March 3. Chamber Festival: New 
Music Quartet, Oct. 15; Saidenberg 
Little Symphony, Nov. 5; Budapest 
Quartet, Dec. 3; Zurich Little Sym- 
phony, with Ania Dorfmann, Jan. 14; 
Kroll Quartet, with Artur Balsam, 
Jan. 28; American Chamber Orches- 
tra, March 24. 

Queens Symphony, P. O. Box 295, 
Jackson Heights 72, N. Y. ( ‘onductor : 
David Katz. Manager: Jeanne Dale. 
Concerts in Jackson Heights, Forest 
Hills, Rego Park. Soloists: Margaret 
Tynes and Barbara Sprung, Dec. 14; 
Margaret Tynes, Jan. 13; Joan Field, 
March 7 and 9. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York, 113 W. 57th St. Man- 
agers: Arthur Tudson, Bruno Zirato. 
Assistant manager: George E. Judd 
Jr. Conductors: Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Pierre Monteux, George Szell, Guido 


Cantelli, Bruno Walter, Andre Kos- 
telanetz. Carnegie Hall, 2,700. 
Twenty-eight pairs of Thursday 


evening-Friday afternoon subscription 
concerts; 16 Saturday evening sub- 
scription concerts; 28 Sunday after- 
noon subscription concerts; four spe- 
cial Saturday evening concerts; two 
pension fund benefit concerts; five 
Saturday morning and three Saturday 
afternoon young people’s concerts con- 
ducted by Wilfrid Pelletier. Soloists: 
Gina Bachauer, Wilhelm Backhaus; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Jean Casa- 
desus, Robert and Gaby Casadesus, 
Henri Deering, Leon Fleisher, Rudolf 
Firkusny, Walter Gieseking, Myra 
Hess, Eugene Istomin, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Pietro Scarpini, Rudolf 
Serkin, Ventsis Yankoff, Giovanni 
Bagarotti, John Corigliano, Mischa 
Elman, Zino Francescatti, Ivry Gitlis, 
Arthur Grumiaux, Jascha Heifetz, 
Nathan Milstein, Erica Morini, Mishel 
Piastro, Michael Rabin, Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Isaac Stern, Joseph Szigeti; 
Edmund Kurtz, Laszlo Varga. 

Town of Babylon Symphony, P. 0. 
Box 459, Babylon, N. Y. Conductor: 
Christos Vrionides. Managing direc- 
tor: Rudi Wetzler. Lindenhurst High 
School Auditorium, 1,200; Babylon 
High School Auditorium, 800. Four 
concerts: Oct. 20, Dec. 1, March 8 
May 10. 

Westchester County Center, 
White Plains, N. Y. Yugoslav Na- 
tional Folk Ballet, Jan. 24; “Carmen”, 
Feb. 24 and 25; Westchester Ballet, 
March 4; Boston Pops Orchestra, 
March 24; “La Traviata”, March 31; 
“The Magic Flute”, April 6; Mozart 
program, April 7; Westchester Bal- 
let, April 22. 

Philharmonic Symphony of West- 
chester, Inc., 8 Prospect Ave., 
Mount Vernon. Conductor: Franco 
Autori. President: Walter A. Simson. 
Executive secretary: Doris F. Roos. 
Wood Auditorium, 1,857. Soloists: 
Roman Totenberg, Oct. 22; Eileen 
Farrell, Dec. 10; Seymour Lipkin, 
Jan. 28; Yehudi Menuhin, March 24; 
Third Annual Scholarship Contest for 
young musicians of Westchester 
County, April 28. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 244) 

Cherry Sts. Program director: Vladi- 
mir Sokoloff. Rotunda, 1,200. Five 
chamber-music programs by local 
artists. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 S. 18th St. Music com- 
mittee chairman: Katherine Wolff. 
Art Alliance Auditorium, 250; Ethical 
Society Auditorium, 350. Seven 
monthly concerts, October to April. 
Louise Parker and Henry Boatwright, 
Oct. 20; Claremont Quartet, Nov. 18; 
William Schuman, Jan. 12; Composers 
Forum, Feb. 1; Suzanne Bloch, March 
23. Dance committee chairman: Mrs. 
Matthew T. Moore. Plays and Play- 
ers Auditorium, 300. American Mime 
Theater, Nov. 23; Inesita, April 24; 
other events to be announced. 

Tri-County Concerts Association, 
c/o Orlando Otey-Olin, 505 Baird 
Rd., Merion Station. President: Mrs. 
Sterling A. MacKinnon. Radnor High 
School Auditorium, Wayne. Roland 
Hayes, Oct. 30; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 
22: Paris Woodwind Ensemble, Feb. 
19; Juilliard Quartet, March 11. 

University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum Chamber Music Concerts, 
33rd and Spruce Sts. Sponsors: U. of 
P. Museum and Music Performance 
Trust Fund. Program director and 
conductor: Arthur Cohn. Six consecu- 
tive Saturday afternoon concerts, Jan. 
7 through Feb. 11. Programs by 
chamber orchestras and other en- 
sembles, with assisting soloists, all 
from Philadelphia area. 

Cheltenham Community Concerts, 





c/o Ruth Glickler, 151 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote, Pa. Musical director 
and conductor: Arthur Cohn. Chelten- 
ham Senior High School Auditorium, 
1,000. Three chamber orchestra con- 
certs (partially financed by the Music 
Performance Trust Fund). Soloists: 
Jacob Krachmalnick and Maryan 
Filar. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 1725 Lo- 
cust St. Director: Efrem Zimbalist. 
President: Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist. 
Curtis Hall, 300. Recitals by faculty, 
students, and guests. Academy of Mu- 
sic, 3,004: Zimbalist’s “Landara”, with 
cast to be announced, April 6 and 9. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce St. President and gen- 
eral director: Jani Szanto. Academy 
Auditorium, 200; University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, 1,000; other audi- 
toriums. Great Masters Concerts (re- 
citals and chamber music); Piano 
Masterpieces Series; performz ices by 
Academy Opera Workshop. 

Settlement Music School, 496 
Queen St. Director: Arthur Cohn. 
President: Henry E. Gerstley. Audi- 
torium, 300; University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, 1,000; other halls. 

Academy of Vocal Arts, 1920 
Spruce St. General director: Vernon 
Hammond. President: Mrs. Clarence 
A. Warden. Auditorium, 200. Opera 
programs and recitals by faculty, stu- 
dents, and guest artists; complete op- 
era to be announced, in the Spring. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, 216 S. 20th St. Director: 
Marie Ezerman Drake. Dean: Allison 
Drake. President: Willem Ezerman. 
Concerts by orchestral, choral, 
chamber-music, and opera groups; fac- 
ulty recitals; student programs. 





Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Symphony. Auspices: 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: William Steinberg. Manager: 
John S. Edwards, Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Syria Mosque, 3,900. Twenty Friday 
evening concerts; 12 Sunday matinee 
concerts; high school concerts; spe- 
cial-program concerts; out - of - town 
concerts. Guest conductors: Virgil 
Thomson, Fernando Previtali, and 
Eduard Van Beinum. Soloists: Marian 
Anderson, Nathan Gordon, Robert 
Casadesus, Samuel Thaviu, Grant 
Johannesen, Zara Nelsova, Jakob Gim- 
pel, Szymon Goldberg, Andres Se- 
govia, Isaac Stern, Eugene Istomin, 
Theo Salzman, Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off, Nicanor Zabaleta, Rudolf Serkin, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Frances Yeend, 
Beatrice Krebs, David Garen, Nicola 
Moscona, Phyllis Curtin, Helen 
George, Jane Hobson, David Lloyd, 
Mac Morgan, and Kenneth Smith. 

Special programs: Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”, with Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
Choir, Dec. 6; Verdi’s Requiem, 
March 2 and 4; all-Gershwin program, 
with Paul Whiteman, guest conductor, 
Dec. 27 and 28. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society. Di- 
rector: Richard Karp. Manager: Rob- 
ert Martin, 2328 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Syria Mosque, 3,900. Subscription se- 
ries of five operas: “The Masked 
Ball”, Nov. 3 and 5; “Otello”, Dec. 
1 and 3; “Carmen”, Feb. 9 and 11; 
“Don Pasquale”, March 8 and 10; 
‘Madama Butterfly”, April 5 and 7. 
Special performance: “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, in January. 

Roster of artists: Herva Nelli, Mar- 
gery Mayer, Katherine Williams, Rosa 
Savoia, Mildred Miller, Mary Fer- 
riero, Patrice Munsel, Licia Albanese, 
Mariquita Moll, Peggy Bonini, Fran- 
ces Bible, Rudolf Petrak, Cesare Bar- 
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delli, Norman Treigle, Ramon Vinay, 
Louis Roney, Earl Corwin, William 
Shriner, Gerhard Pechner, Davis Cun- 
ningham, Giulio Gari, Robert Dean, 
Cesare Siepi, and Ralph Herbert. 

Pittsburgh New Friends of Music. 
Manager: Bernard Lewis, 5863 Marl- 
boro Ave. Carnegie Music Hall, 1,- 
900. Alexander Schneider and Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, Oct. 31; Budapest 
Quartet, Nov. 21; Maria Kurenko, 
Nov. 28. Curtis Quartet, with Eunice 
Norton, Jan. 9; Woodwind Ensemble 
of Paris, Feb. 6; Pasquier Trio, Feb. 
20; Budapest Quartet, with Nathan 
Gordon, April 2. 


Music Guild of Pittsburgh. Man- 
ager: Fayette Olmstead, Box 1414, 
Pittsburgh 30. Carnegie Music Hall, 
1,900. Subscription series of six con- 
certs: Walter Gieseking, Mantovani 
and His New Music, New York Con- 
cert Choir and Orchestra, Virtuosi 
di Roma, Jussi Bjoerling, and Jennie 
Tourel. 


Young Men's and Women's He- 
brew Association. Subscription 
series of seven concerts. Chairman: 
Mrs. M. W. Rubinstein. Manager: 
Morton Rosenbaum. Morris Kauf- 
mann Auditorium, 1,000. Robert Mc- 
Ferrin, Pietro Scarpini, Ellen Faull, 
Nathan Milstein, Moyse Trio, Anna 
Maria Armicida, and pianist to be an- 
nounced. 


Music for Mt. Lebanon. Manager: 
Fayette Olmstead, Box 8081, Pitts- 
burgh 16. Mellon Auditorium, 800. 
Subscription series of five concerts: 
Roberta Peters, Artur Rubinstein, 
Sydney MacEwan, Van Cliburn, Pitts- 
burgh Symphony with Mildred Dilling. 

Four Evenings at the Mosque. 
Manager: R. E. Baltz, 632 Liberty 
Ave. Syria Mosque, 3,900. “One Plus 
One”, with Helen Douglas and Basil 
Rathbone, Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
and Boston Pops Orchestra. 


Erie 





Allentown 





By Hersert NEURATH 


Erie Philharmonic. Auspices : 
Erie Philharmonic Society, 820. G. 
Daniel Baldwin Bldg. Musical direc- 
tor: James Sample. President: Wil- 
liam Schuster. Executive secretary: 
Ruth Arcand. Strong Vincent Audi- 
torium, 1,400. Seven pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; two young people’s 
concerts; one special concert—‘Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 18. Soloists: Samuel Tha- 
viu, Oct. 18 and 19; Henri Arcand, 
Nov. 15 and 16; Gyorgy Sandor, Dec. 
6 and 7; Valentina Oumansky, Jan. 
17 and 18; Gilbert Reese, Feb. 7 and 
8; Maria Ferriero and Davis Cun- 
ningham, April 24 and 25. Guest con- 
ductor: Jose Vasquez, March 13 and 
14. 

Civic Music Association, 3819 
Main St., Lawrence Park. President: 
Leroy McGarvey. Secretary: Mrs. 
Paul Blair. Strong Vincent Audi- 
torium, 1,400. Vienna Choir Boys, 
Dec. 17; Jean Graham, Jan. 10; Buf- 
falo Symphony, Feb. 14; Gilbert and 
Sullivan Duo, April 3. 


Harrisburg 





Harrisburg Symphony, Schleisner 
Bldg., 26 N. Third Street. Auspices: 
Harrisburg Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Edwin McArthur. Assis- 
tant conductor: Noah M. Klauss. 
President: Mrs. Henry B. Gilbert. 
Executive secretary: Margie C. Hun- 
sicker. Forum, 1,833. Five regular 
concerts; one young people’s concert. 
Regular concert soloists: Luben 
Vichey, Oct. 18; John Corigliano, Nov. 
22; Edwin McArthur, January 31; 
Rosemary Kuhlmann, March 13; 
Grant Johannesen, April 10. Two con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Dec. 6 and Feb. 14. 


Harrisburg Youth Symphony, 
Schleisner Bldg., 26 N. Third Street. 
Auspices: Harrisburg Symphony As- 
sociation and the Harrisburg School 
District. Conductor: Noah M. Klauss. 
Two concerts, dates to be announced. 

Wednesday Club Civic Music As- 
sociation. Chairman: Mrs. James 
W. Minick. Forum, 1,833. Santa 
Cecilia Choir, Oct. 7; Alexander Dani- 
lova and her Ensemble, Jan. 11; Clara- 
mae Turner, Feb. 13; Mozart Piano 
Festival, March 14; Brian Sullivan, 
April 11. 


Allentown Symphony, 941 Hamil- 
ton St. Auspices: Allentown Sym- 
phony Association. Musical director: 
Donald Voorhees. President: William 
F. Hager. Executive secretary: Vir- 
ginia E. Wartman. Lyric Theater, 1,- 
485. Three subscription concerts; one 
free youth concert. Soloists: José 
Iturbi, Nov. 13; Theodor Uppman, 
Jan. 22; Lucine Amara, March 18. 

Community Concert Association, 
530 Hamilton St. President: Karl Y. 
Donecker. Executive secretary, Vir- 
ginia E. Wartman. Lyric Theater, 1,- 
485. Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Oct. 3; Elena Nikolaidi, Dec. 7; Nor- 
man Carol, March 6; The Teltschiks, 
April 4. 

Municipal Opera Company, 1011 
Tilghman St. Auspices: Allentown 
Recreation Commission. General di- 
rector: Errol K. Peters. President: 
William C. Christine. Lyric Theater, 
1,485. Two subscription performances : 
“Little Women”, a new musical, Nov. 
30; “Brigadoon”, April 25. 

Muhlenberg College Concert 
Series. Director: Ludwig Lenel, 
Muhlenberg Chapel, 500. Spring se- 
ries to be announced. 

Cedar Crest College Artist Se- 
ries. Director: Wilbur W. Hollman. 
Alumnae Fine Arts Building, 400. 
Spring series to be announced. Music 
festival in June. 


Bethlehem 


Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 452 
Main St. President: Walter A. 
Schrempel. Secretary: Mrs. D. A. 
Kessler. Liberty High School; Mo- 
ravian College Hall. Mozart Concert- 
Opera Group and Rudolf Firkusny, 
Oct. 15; Natalie Ryshna, Nov. 12; 
Boris and Hobi ballet, Feb. 25; Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, March 11. 

Lehigh University Concert-Lecture 
Series, Alumni Memorial Bldg. Irish 
Festival Singers, Jan. 13; Vronsky 
and Babin, Feb. 10; Virtuosi di Roma, 
March 23. 

Chamber Music Society of Beth- 
lehem, Box 376, Parish House of the 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity. 
Secretary: Robert Saxton Taylor. 
Curtis String Quartet, three concerts. 

Bach Choir. Director: Ifor Jones, 
54 East Market St. Packer Memorial 
Chapel, Lehigh University. Festival, 
last two week-ends in May. Soloists 
to be announced. 
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May 10-11-12 and 18-19 


BACH CHOIR OF BETHLEHEM, PA. 


528 N. New Street — 


Ifor Jones, conducting 
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New York Appearance: Carnegie Hall, March 27th 
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Washington, D. C. 





By THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Music For Young America will be 
offered by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra in free concerts for the thou- 
sands of high school students visiting 
W ashington. this spring. The con- 
certs are scheduled for Friday, April 
27, through Thursday, May 31, on a 
daily basis. The additional five weeks 
will make the National Symphony’s 
season 31 weeks long. The concerts 
are being financed for this first year 
through the generosity of Mrs. Mer- 
riweather Post, vice-president of the 
National Symphony Association. Each 
concert will last about one hour and 
will feature one or more American 
compositions. The orchestra is ac- 
cepting requests for tickets to the free 
concerts now. 

Washingtonians learned with regret 
that Constance Snow will retire from 
the concert bureau business this spring. 

The Senate District Committee 
voted late in January to give the Dis- 
trict Auditorium Commission 90 more 
days to submit a final report on the 
site and design of a civic-cultural cen- 
ter here. The dreams of adequate 
housing for the city’s myriad musical 
events would seem closer than ever 
before to fulfilment. 


National Symphony Orchestra, 
1779 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Aus- 
pices: National Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Conductor: Howard 
Mitchell. President: Carson Gray 
Frailey. Manager: Ralph Black. As- 
sistant manager: C. M. Carroll. Con- 
stitution Hall, 3,811; Lisner Audi- 
torium, 1,502. Twenty Wednesday 
evening concerts in Constitution Hall; 
five Thursday afternoon concerts, re- 
peating the programs of the previous 
Wednesdays, at Lisner Auditorium; 
fifteen special concerts not on series; 
four concerts at the Coliseum of the 
University of Maryland, College Park; 
two concerts at Wheaton High School, 
Wheaton, Md. ; nineteen free children’s 
concerts sponsored by local firms, as- 
sociations, or individuals ; thirteen ‘sub- 
urban children’s concerts ; twin se- 
ries of subscription Youth Concerts, 
three concerts each, on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons in Constitution 
Hall; series of four concerts, Tuesday 
evenings, in the Lyric Theater, Balti- 
more; two evening concerts and five 
afternoon children’s concerts in An- 
napolis; Southern tour, March 1 
through March 11; Northern tour, 
April 7 through April 11. 

Subscription series soloists: Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Oct. 26; Robert Casa- 
desus, Nov. 16 (repeated in Lisner 
Auditorium, Nov. 17); Grant Johan- 
nesen, Nov. 30; Willem van Otterloo, 
guest conductor, and Sylvia Meyer, 
harpist, Dec. 7 (repeated in Lisner 
Auditorium Dec. 8) ; Jussi Jalas, guest 
conductor, Dec. 14; Earl Wild, Dec. 
28; Paul Callaway, guest conductor, 
Phyllis Curtin, Barbara Gibson, Lois 
Marshall, Mac Morgan, 
Smith, Edwin Steffe, and Washington 
Chamber Chorus, Jan. 4; Aaron Cop- 
land, guest conductor, National Pres- 
byterian Church Choirs, Jan. 11; 
Evelyn Swarthout and Margaret Tol- 
son, Jan. 18; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Jan. 25: Claudio Arrau, Feb. 1; 
Nathan Milstein, Feb. 8 ome in 
Lisner Auditorium, Feb. 9); Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Feb. 15: Howard Uni- 
versity Choir, Feb. 22; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Feb. 29; Leonard Bernstein, 
March 21 and March 28 (repeated in 
Lisner Auditorium, March 29) ; How- 
ard University Choir, April "4 and 
April 11 (repeated in Lisner Audi- 
torium, April 12). 
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“Pops” series soloists: Anna Rus- 
sell, Nov. 26; Eddie Condon and His 
All-Stars, Jan. 14; Beverly Bower, 
Rosalind Nadell, Jim Hawthorne, Har- 
old Ronk, and Catholic University 
Choir, Jan. 28; Maria Tallchief and 
Andre Eglevsky, Feb. 11. Choral Se- 
ries soloists: Ewan Harbrecht, Kath- 
leen Joyce, Walter Carringer, and 
William Jones, Dec. 1 and 3; Adele 
Addison, Mildred Miller, Dav id Lloyd, 
Kenneth sanith, and Cathedral Choral 
Society, Jan. 22; Adele Addison, Les- 
lie Chabay, and Lawrence Winters, 
Feb. 19. Prince Georges (University 
of Maryland) Series soloists: Earl 
Wild, Nov. 10; Eddie Condon and 
His All-Stars, Jan. 13; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Feb. 16; Leonard Bernstein, 
March 22. Wheaton series soloist: 
Roger Pries, Nov. 17. Subscription 
Youth Series soloist: Elaine Skorodin, 
Feb, 21 and 23. Baltimore Series so- 
loists: Earl Wild, Nov. 8; Claudio 
Arrau, Jan. 31; Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 
28; Leonard Bernstein, March 20. 
Annapolis Series soloists: Earl Wild, 
Nov. 4; Madison College Glee Club, 
March 16. 

Special concerts: Washington Red- 
skins-Cleveland Browns football game 
intermission concert, Oct. 16; Sym- 
phony Ball, Oct. 30; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Nov. ia National Institute of 
Government Purchasing, Oct. 16; 
“Hansel and Gretel”, with Washing- 
ton Ballet, Dec. 31; National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn., Jan. 29; Trinity 
College, March 18. 


Patrick Hayes Concerts, 1108 G 
St. N.W. President and manager: 
Patrick Hayes. Constitution Hall, 3,- 
811; Capitol Theater, 3,430. Little 
Singers of Paris, Sept. 23; Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, Sept. 30; 
Scots Guards Band, Oct. 9 and Dec. 
9; Philharmonia Orchestra of Lon- 
don, Oct. 23 and Oct. 29; Emil Gilels, 
Oct. 25; Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Oct. 
31, Nov. 1, 2, 3; Mantovani and His 
New Music, Nov. 5; Bach Aria 
Group, with National Presbyterian 
Church ee Nov. 13; Gina Bach- 
auer, Nov. 20; St. Cecilia Choir, Dec. 
4; David Oistrakh, Dec. 6; Artur Ru- 
binstein, Dec. 11; Erna Sack, Dec. 
15; Yale Glee Club, Dec. 19; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Jan. 8; Myra Hess, Jan. 
15; Fred Waring, Jan. 30; Renata 
Tebaldi, Feb. 4; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 
5; Roberta Peters, Feb. 12; Victor 
Borge, Feb. 21; Westminster Choir, 
Feb. 26; Don Cossacks Choir, March 
4; Wilhelm Backhaus, March 11; 
Mozarteum Orchestra, March 18; 
Marian Anderson, April 1; Walter 
Gieseking, April 8; Metropolitan Op- 
era, April 30. 





Snow Concert Bureau, 1108 G St., 

N.W. Manager: Constance Snow. 
Constitution Hall, 3,811. Eight Tues- 
day evening concerts by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, beginning Oct. 11. 
Soloists and guest conductors: Geza 
Anda, Nov. 8; Isaac Stern, Jan. 3; 
George Szell, + 24; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Feb. 7; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 
28; Zino * contd March 20; Wil- 
liam Kincaid, April 10. Three Thurs- 
day evening concerts by the Boston 
Symphony, beginning Nov. 17. Charles 
Munch conducting, Nov. 17 and Dec. 
8. Ernest Ansermet conducting Jan. 
ie. 


National Gallery Concerts, Con- 
stitution Ave. and Sixth St. N.W. 
Musical director: Richard Bales. East 
Garden Court of the Gallery, 1,000. 
Forty concerts on consecutive Sunday 
evenings, beginning Sept. 11, includ- 
ing eleven by the National. Gallery 
Orchestra, two of which are provided 
by the Music Performance Trust 
Fund. Soloists for the orchestral con- 
certs include: Hugh O’Meagher, 
Meline Kulhanjian, Peggy Zabawa, 
Jeaneane Dowis, Jule Zabawa, Jan 
Michael (narrator), Cantata Choir of 
the Church of the Reformation. Re- 
citalist include pianists: Jean Eichel- 
berger, Stewart Gordon, Thomas Kerr, 
Tung Kwong-Kwong, Joseph Lockett, 
Lionel Nowak, Marion Perkins, Mar- 
garet Tolson, James Wolfe; violinists : 
Henri Aubert, Gerard Jarry, Fredell 
Lack, William Waterhouse, Stanley 
Weiner; singers: Betty Allen, Edmee 
Brandi, Theresa Green, Janet South- 
wick, Barbara Troxell, Peggy Zabawa, 
Jule Zabawa; choirs: Centre College 
of Kentucky, First Congregational 
of Washington; chamber groups: 
American University String Quartet, 
Feldman Chamber Music Society of 
Norfolk; Gilbert Norwood, clarinet; 
Analee Camp and Guillermo, cellists. 
All concerts are broadcast in their en- 
tirety by WGMS-AM and FM, Wash- 
ington, and affiliated stations of the 
Good Music Network. 


Phillips Gallery Concerts, 1600 
21st St., N.W. Auspices: Phillips Art 
Gallery. Assistant to the director in 
charge of music: Elmira Bier. Music 
Room, 150. Concerts on Sunday after- 
noons and/or Monday evenings, Oc- 
tober through July. Pianists: Anthony 
de Bonaventure, Jack Heidleberg, 
Winifred Jacobson, Theodore Lettvin, 
Matilde McKinney, Virginia Reineke, 
Ann Schein, Alice Shapiro, Evelyn 
Swarthout, Toseph Wolman; _violin- 
ists: Ernestine Breismeister, Oliver 
Colbentson, Ronald Knudson, Werner 
Lywen, Allen Ohmes, George Poinar, 
Joyce Robbins, Remy  Shevelov, 
George Steiner; cellists: Jules Eskin, 
Madeline Foley, Morris Kirschbaum, 
Paul Olevsky; singers: Patricia Con- 


ner, Alfred Deller, Alice Gerstl-Dus- 


Constitution Hall in Washington, D.C. 
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chak, Paul Hume, Johann Karaizas, 
Leon Lishner, Haroid Ronk, Garfield 
Swiit; Ensembles: American Univer- 
sity Orchestra, Chamber Group from 
the Marine Band, Clarinet Piano Duo, 
Classic String Quartet, Concert So- 
ciety of Washington, Friends of Mu- 
sic Chamber Orchestra, Pro Musica 
Chamber Group, Saturday Consort. 

Corcoran Gallery Concerts, 17th 
St. and New York Ave., N.W. Aus- 
pices: Corcoran Galley of Art. Series 
director: Gudren Vigtel. Chamber- 
music series of five concerts. Atrium, 
500. Little Orchestra Society, with 
Rudolf Firkusny, Oct. 30; Moyse 
Trio, Nov. 15; Chamber Ensemble of 
the U. S. Marine Band, Dec. 13; 
Paganini Quartet, Feb. 13; Ernst and 
Lory Wallfish, March 6; Nemone 
Balfour, March 20. 

Institute of Contemporary Arts 
Series, 17th and New York Ave, 
N. W. <Auspices: Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts. Series director: Rob- 
ert Richmond. Atrium, Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, 500. Ten events, Oc- 
tober through March. Pro Musica 
Quartet (two concerts); Olefsky 
Chamber Orchestra; Aaron Copland, 
two appearances, lecture, and song re- 
cital with Katharine Hansel, soprano; 
Albert Fuller, harpsichordist (two 
solo concerts) ; Paul Olefsky, viola da 
gamba and cello; Harry McClure, 
piano (two solo concerts) ; Madrigal 
Singers of Catholic University. 

Carter Barron Amphitheater Con- 
certs, 1107 7th St. N.W. Auspices: 
Super Attractions, Inc. President: Irvin 
Feld. Carter Barron Amphitheater, 
Rock Creek Park, 4,000. National 
Ballet of Canada, two weeks begin- 
ning June 9; National Symphony, 
four concerts. Soloists and guest 
conductors: Mimi Benzell and Alec 
Templeton, June 20; Leontyne Price 
and William W arfield, June 22; Oscar 
Levant, June 24; Andre Kostelanetz, 
June 25. “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street,” two weeks beginning June 30; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, two 
weeks beginning July 14; San Carlo 
Opera Company, one week, beginning 
July 28. 

Library of Congress, Music Divi- 
sion, E. Capitol St. and Independence 
Ave., S.E. Auspices: Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Foundation, Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, Nich- 
olas Longworth Foundation. Head of 
the music division: Harold Spivacke. 
Budapest String Quartet, ten concerts 
in October and November; Kroll 
Quartet, Oct. 30; Suzanne Bloch, 
Mack Harrell, Nina Courant, B arbara 
Lieberman, and Paul Smith, Nov. 18; 
Loewenguth Quartet, Nov. 25; Moz- 
art Festival Quartet, Dec. 2; William 
Primrose and Ralph Berkowitz, Dec. 
9; Leopold Stokowski with chamber 
orchestra from the National Sym- 
phony and choir from Howard Uni- 
versity, Dec. 17 and 18; New York 
Woodwind Quartet, Jan. 6; Nieuw 
Amsterdam Trio, Jan. 20; Krasner 
Chamber Music Ensemble, Jan. 27; 
remainder of season to be announced. 

Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin Aves., N.W. Auspices: Washing- 
ton Cathedral. Director: Paul Calla- 
way. Washington Cathedral, 3,000. 
Bach’s B minor Mass, with Adele 
Addison, Beatrice Krebs, David Lloyd, 
and Donald Gramm, Nov. 9; Mozart’s 
C minor Mass and Barber’s “Prayers 
of Kierkegaard”, with Adele Addison, 
3everly Wolf, and Mac Morgan, April 
18; Honegger’s “King David”, with 
Phyllis Curtin, Eunice Alberts, and 
David Lloyd, May 27 

American University Chamber 
Music Society, Massachusetts Ave. 
at Nebraska Ave. N.W.  Auspices: 
American University. Director: 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Baltimore 








By Georce Kent BELLOows 


The Baltimore Symphony under 
Massimo Freccia is the finest ensemble 
this season in the history of the 
orchestra. Much of this is due to the 
presence of Fritz Siegal as the new 
concertemaster: Remo E. Bolognini, 
assistant concertmaster and assistant 
conductor; Yves Chardon, first cellist, 
John H. Cox, first violist; and Arthur 
Weisberg, first bassoonist, all new this 
season. ‘ ‘ 

The resignation last spring of Ifor 
Tones and George Hurst from the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
was a loss to Baltimore’s musical life. 
Guillermo Espinosa, from Bogota, is 
the new conductor of the Conservatory 
orchestra, and Paul Calloway, already 
a member of the organ faculty, has 
assumed the directorship of the Pea- 
body Chorus. 

Baltimore Symphony, 800 Cathe- 
dral St. Auspices: Baltimore Sym- 
phony Association. Musical director 
and conductor: Massimo  Freccia. 
President: Eugene S. Williams. Man- 
ager: Robert E. MacIntyre. Lyric 
Theater, 2,800. Twelve mid-week con- 
certs; ten Saturday night Pop con- 
certs; educational concerts (at high- 
school auditoriums); concerts in all 
important Maryland cities. Two tours 
(in northern East-coast cities) of 
three weeks. Two guest conductors to 
be announced. Mid-week concert solo- 
ists: The Sauter-Finegan Orchestra, 
Nov. 2; Pietro Scarpini, Nov. 16; 
Ania Dorfmann, Nov: 23; Artur 
Rubinstein, Dec. 14; “Tosca”, with 
Herva Nelli, Jon Crain, Walter Cas- 
sell, Baltimore Civic Opera Chorus, 
Jan. 11; Mischa Elman, Feb. 1; Yves 
Chardon, Feb. 15; Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 22; Gary Graffman, March 7; 
Verdi's “Requiem”, with Frances 
Yeend, Nan Merriman, David Lloyd, 
Kenneth Smith, and Rutgers Univers- 
ity Chorus, March 14, Saturday night 
soloists: Danny Daniels, Oct. 29; 
Perry O’Neil, Nov. 19; Fritz Siegel, 
Nov. 26; “The Merry Widow”, with 
Helen George, Mary Jane Kemp, An- 
drew McKinley, Joseph Laderoute, 
and the Western Maryland College 
Chorus, Jan. 7; Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein night, with Elaine Malbin, 
Rosemary Kullman, and Norman At- 
kins, Feb. 11; Victor Herbert Night, 
with Wilma Spence and Theodore 
Uppman, Feb. 18; “Peter and the 
Wolf”, John Brownlee, narrator, 
March 3; Lily Miki, March 10; Gersh- 
win Night, with Mathilde Sarrand and 
Jack Russell, March 24. Televised 
Christmas program, Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”, with Milton Cross, Harford 
County Choral Society, Maria Fer- 
riero, Jane Hobson, Chester Watson, 
Joseph Victor Laderoute, Dec. 20. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
1 E. Mt. Vernon Pl. Director: Regi- 
nald Stewart. Dean: Virginia Carty. 
Publicity: Donald Spatz. Superintend- 
ent, preparatory department; Leah 
Thorpe. Peabody Conservatory Con- 
cert Hall, 1,000. Candlelight concerts 
—Little Orchestra, Reginald Stewart, 
conductor. Soloists: Leslie Chabay, 
Oct. 18; Roman Totenberg, Reginald 
Stewart at the Sienna Piano, Nov. 1; 
Agi Jambor, Nov. 22; Jennie Tourel, 
Dec. 13; Alexandra Danilova, Jan. 10; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 7. 

Student organizations: Peabody 
Orchestra, Guillermo Espinosa, con- 
ductor; Peabody Chorus and Madrigal 
groups, Paul Calloway, director ; opera 
class, Felix Brentano, director, and 
eroy Evans, coach. Faculty series of 
concerts. Dance department, Carol 


Lynn, director; modern dance, Dale 
Sehnert. 


February 15, 1956 


Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 N. 
Charles St. Director: Lillian Powell 
Bonney. Lyric Theater 2,800. 

Eight concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Guest conductors: George 
Szell and Sir Thomas Beecham. Solo- 
ists: Geza Anda, Nov. 9; Isaac Stern, 
Jan. 4; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 29; Zino 
Francescatti, March 21; William Kin- 
caid, April 11. 

Four Tuesday concerts by the na- 
tional Symphony. Soloists: Earl Wild, 
Nov. 8; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 31; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 28; Leonard 
Bernstein, March 20. 

Two performances by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. “Don Pas- 
quale”, April 9; “Tosca”, April 10. 

Baltimore Civic Opera Company. 
Director: Leigh Martinet. Artistic ad- 
visor: Rosa Ponselle. Lyric Theater 
2,800. “Aida”, Nov. 4 and 5. “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, Feb. 3 and 4. 
“Thais”, April 20 and 21. 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Charles 
and 3lst Sts. Director: Adelyn D. 
Breeskin. Auditorium, 348. Young 
Musicians Series: Percussion En- 
semble, Oct. 8; Curtis String Quartet, 
Dec. 3; other events to be announced. 

Annual Theresa Cann Memorial 
Concert, Budapest String Quartet, 
Oct. 11. Theater Arts Series: Ruth 
and Paul Draper, Jan. 5; José Limon, 
Feb. 2; Sundari Shridharani, March 
8; Henry Hull, March 20; American 
Mime Theater, April 12. Summer 
Rose Garden concerts. 

Gilbert and Sheely Celebrity 
Series. Lyric Theater, 2,800. Manto- 
vani and His New Music, Oct. 7; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 19; 
London Philharmonia Orchestra, Nov. 
14; Santa Cecilia Choir Dec. 11 


Ballet Theater, Jan. 13 and 14; 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers, Jan. 30; Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, Feb. 24; 
Boston Pops Orchestra, March 22. 
Second Series: Dance Theater Ber- 
lin, Oct. 8; remainder cancelled due 
to sudden death of David Gilbert. 
Baltimore Community Concerts 
Series. Lyric Theater, 2,800. Les 
Compagnons de la Chanson, Oct. 11; 
Myra Hess, Jan. 16; Erica Morini, 
Feb. 23; Cesare Siepi, March 15; Rey 
and Gomez Dance Company, April 28. 
Chamber Music Society of Balti- 
more. Musical director: Hugo 
Weisgall. Museum of Art, 448. Curtis 
String Quartet, Peter Bartok, speaker, 
Nov. 7. Three concerts featuring the 
contemporary composer in person: 
Virgil Thomson, Claremont Quartet, 


Adelaide Bishop, Dec. 5; Wallingford. 


Riegger, Juilliard Quartet, Beveridge 
Webster, Feb. 20; Henry Cowell, Sid- 
ney Forrest, March 12. 

Bureau of Music (Department of 
Recreation and Parks). Superintend- 
ent: Earl F. Forman, 1714 Park Ave. 
Sponsors ten Saturday night concerts 
of the Baltimore Symphony at the 
Lyric Theater; summer band con- 
certs ; state-wide News-Post contest. 

Baltimore and Ohio Men's Glee 
Club. Director: James Allen Dash. 
Christmas Concert with Baltimore and 
Ohio Women’s Club and Baltimore 
Symphony, Lyric Theater Dec. 16 
spring concerts. 

Baltimore Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Alfred Ver Valen. Bi-monthly 
concerts, Museum of Art. Annual 
Contest for soloist with the Baltimore 
Symphony. Annual Contest for Pro- 
fessional Debut Recital. 





Worcester, Mass. 





By Joun F. Kyes 


Worcester Music Festival. Aus- 
pices: Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation. Music director: T. Charles 
Lee. President: Robert S. Heald. 
Office secretary: Mrs. Leon McDer- 
mid. Memorial Auditorium, 3,450. Six 
concerts, Oct. 15-20, 1956. Chorus of 
250, soloists, and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Civic Music Association. Me- 
morial Auditorium. President : Aylmer 
B. Paisley. Secretary: Mrs. Leon Mc- 
Dermid. Auditorium, 3,450. Guiomar 
Novaes, Nov. 14; Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, Dec. 5; Jean Fenn, Jan. 9; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 9; Vienna 
Choir Boys, March 19; William War- 
field, April 4. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury St. Director: Francis Henry 
Taylor. Museum Court, 1,100. Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennet, Nov. 27; Choir of 
Greek Orthodox Theological Semi- 
nary, Brookline, Dec. 11; Mozart Fes- 
tival Quartet, Jan. 8; Hungarian 
Quartet, March 4. 

Worcester Oratorio Society, Box 
29, Washington Sq. Station. Director: 
T. Charles Lee (1955); Arvid C. 
Anderson (1956). President: Harry 
C. Coley. Secretary: Donald G. Cong- 
don. Auditorium, 3,450. “Messiah”, 
Dec. 11. 

Fine Arts Course, Clark Univer- 
sity. Director: Loring H. Dodd. At- 
wood Hall, 800. Iva Kitchell, Nov. 
15; Les Compagnons de la Chanson, 
Dec. 12. 

Becker Junior College Concerts. 
44 Elm St. Director: Raymond Morin. 
Horticultural Hall, 550. Harvard Col- 
lege Glee Club; a joint concert by 
Becker-Worcester Tech Glee Clubs; 
dates to be announced. 

Worcester Little Symphony, 4 
Walnut St. Conductor: Harry Leven- 






son. Six winter concerts for children 
and families, sponsored by Worcester 
Little Symphony Women’s Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Stanley W. Norwood, presi- 
dent, in Little Theater, 700. Four 
outdoor summer Pops concerts in per- 
manent shell, sponsored by local in- 
dustries. Viennese Ball, Nov. 18, in 
Auditorium, 3,450. 

Worcester County Light Opera 
Club. 21 Grand View Ave. Con- 
ductor : Raymond Galipeau. President : 
Richard Schramm. Secretary: Mary 
Derderian. Production manager: Har- 
old E. Simmons. Atwood Hall, 800. 
“The New Moon”, Dec. 9 and 10; 
“No, No, Nanette”, in May. 


Jewish Music Festival, 280 May 


St. Director: Cantor Hugo Adler. 
Conductor: David D. Kaplan. Chorus, 
soloists and orchestra. Temple Eman- 
uel, 1,100. Concert in May. 

Stadium Festival, 11 Ward St. 
Auspices: Catholic Charities, Diocese 
of Worcester. Director: The Very 





Rev. David C. Sullivan. Fitton Field, 
30,000. Outdoor Pops concert, in June. 


Springfield 


(Continued from page 245) 
Mozarteum Orchestra, March 7; 
Cesare Siepi, April 12. 

Mount Holyoke College Series. 
Auspices: Mount Holyoke Depart- 
ment of Music and Holyoke Junior 
League. Hooker Auditorium, 2,000. 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone”, 
Oct. 4; Gary Graffman, Nov. 16; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 10; Metro- 
politan Opera, March 19 


Hot Springs, Ark. 


Under the direction of Sidney Pal- 
mer and in co-operation with the 
Arkansas Symphony Society, Little 
Rock, the Hot Springs Lyric Theater 
was conceived, organized, and put 
into operation. Five new operatic pro- 
ductions are scheduled by a company 
of 50 for the 1955-56 season 

Hot Springs Lyric Theater. Gen- 
eral director and conductor: Sidney 
Palmer. President: Steve Nichols, 
200 Hawthorne Ave., Hot Springs 
Oaklawn Auditorium, 750. Five pro- 
ductions in Hot Springs, out-of-town 
engagements. “La Traviata”, with 
Emogene Gunter, Robert Bivens, Steve 
Nichols, Nina Erminger, Charles 
Ford, Mike Davis; stage director, 
Angie Sykes. “Carmen”, with Dolores 
Kidd, Robert Bivens, Steve Nichols, 
Lewis Davis, Nina Erminger, Diane 
Roberts ; stage director, Steve Nichols. 
“Mikado”; “Rigoletto”, March; “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana”, May. 


Little Rock 


By NELL CotTNAM 











Community Concert Association. 
President: James H. Penick. Robin- 
son Auditorium, 3,000. Igor Gorin, 
Oct. 27; Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Nov. 21; Paganini Quartet, Jan. 
16; Walter Gieseking, March 14; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, April 29. 

Superior Attractions. Robinson 
Auditorium, 3,000. New Orleans 
Symphony, in February. 

University Concert Society. 
Woman’s City, 150. Recitals by fac- 
ulty artists from: University of Ar- 
kansas, Nov. 4 and March 2; Arkan- 
sas State Teachers College, Dec. 26; 
University of Alabama, Jan. 23; 
Southwestern University, Feb. 24. 

Other events: Oratorio perform- 
ances by Arkansas Choral Society. 









ne a he 
In the heart of historic Baltimore 


beginner or advanced student. 


Schools. 





= PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The Peabody offers complete musical training in all branches for the 
Composition—Sacred Music—School 
Music—Concert Career. B. Mus., M. Mus., Teacher’s Certificate, 
Diplema. The Peabody specializes in the preparation of orchestral 
musicians with Music Education background. Dormitory facilities 
for men and women. Member National Association of Schools of 
Music and of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 


SUMMER SESSION—June 25 to August 4 
For Catalog write: 
The Registrar, 17 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Reginald Stewart, Director 
Distinguished faculty 
Scholarships available 
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ERNST 


WALLFISCH 


VIOLIST 





LORY WALLFISCH 


at the PIANO 


In the hands of Ernst Wallfisch 
the viola is by no means the «poor 
relation» of the string family. 

. Rarely has this reviewer heard 
a " concert as uniformly fine, well 
balanced and distinguished in 
tenure. 
Mr. Wallfisch draws from his in- 
strument a mellow, warm, and 
homogeneous tone, with which he 
models the musical phrase. Mrs. 
Wallfisch works at the piano in 
perfect understz nding, and with a 
hundred delicacies of touch. The 
right emphasis at the right moment, 
the exact answer to a_ sensitive 
question, the favorable atmosphere | | 
—these and many other qualities 
which make for ideal ensemble 
playing are ever present. The 
couple’s equilibrium, expressive 
unity, interpretative grasp and 
whole- hearted consecration is beau- 
tiful to see and to hear. 

By Edmund J. Pendleton 

; Herald Tribune, 
Paris, Oct. 11, 1955 


> 
Prades Festival 1955-1956 
Besancon Festival 1956 


= 
ODEON Records 


AVAILABLE FEB. TO APR. 1957 


IBBS and TILLETT, LTD. 
124, _—— St., LONDON, w.i. 
Cables & Telegr 
ORGANOL? WESDO. ‘LONDON 














Pianist 
“Art poised and strong, ad- 


mirable in continence, 
drenched in beauty.” 


—N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 





Concert Mgt.: Willard Matthews 
123 East 53rd St., New York 23 





| Suzanne 
| Stich-Randall, 


| ata Tebaldi, 


| “Don Giovanni”, Feb. 22-25; 








Hartford 





By Berry-Lou JOHNSON 
Hartford Symphony, 800 Main St. 


Auspices: Symphony Society of 
Greater Hartford. Conductor: Fritz 
| Mahler. Manager: Arthur W. Per- 


Albert E. Holland. 
Louis E. Molans. 


kins. President: 
Secretary: Mrs. 


3ushnell Memorial, 3,200. Six sub- 
scription concerts; four children’s 
concerts; Pop concerts. Soloists: 
Claudio Arrau, Nov. 9; Lucretia 


West and Hartford Symphony Cho- 
rale, Dec. 7; Michael Rabin, Jan. 11; 
Danco, Feb. 1; Teresa 
March 7. 

Hartford Symphony Chorale, 800 
Main St. Director: Robert Brawley. 
President: Malcolm MacGregor. 
Bushnell Memorial, 3,200. Two per- 
formances with the orchestra, Dec. 7 


| and March 18. 


Connecticut Opera Association, 


| 166 Capitol Ave. Executive director: 


Frank Pandolfi. President: William 
H. Bulkeley. Bushnell Memorial, 3,- 
200. Four operas. Guest artists: 
Dorothy Kirsten, Eugene Conley, 
Robert Weede, Roberta Peters, Ren- 
Richard Tucker, and 
Salvatore Baccaloni. 

Civic Music Association, 166 Capi- 
tol Ave. President: Frank H. 
Williams. Leonard Warren, Nov. 7; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Dec. 19; Ballet 
Theatre, Jan. 9; Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Feb. 9; Isaac Stern, Feb. 29; Mozart 
Piano Festival, March 11. 

Bushnell Symphony Series, 166 
Capitol Ave. Bushnell Memorial, 
3,200. Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 
16; Buffalo Philharmonic, Dec. 1; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 8; Boston 
Symphony, March 19. 

Hartt College Piano Series, 187 
Broad St. Director: Moshe Paranov. 
Hartt Auditorium, 400. Four concerts 
by Hartt College faculty members; 
three concerts by guest artists. 

Hartt Opera Theater Guild, 187 
Broad St. Conductor: Moshe Para- 
nov. Director: Elemer Nagy. Burns 
School Auditorium, 800. Mozart’s 
Fran- 
and Prokofi- 
Three Oranges”, 


chetti’s “Anachronism” 
eff’s “Love For 


| May 9-12. 


Hartford School of Music, 834 
Asylum Ave. Director: Clyde Keut- 
zer. String Quartet Series; Statler 
Hotel; four concerts. Opera Work- 
shop; Burns School Auditorium, 800. 
“Tom Sawyer”, Jan. 25-28; “Sunday 
Excursion”, April 20 and 21. 

Hartford String Orchestra, 57 
Ridgewood Rd., East Hartford. Con- 
ductor: Harold Berkley. President: 
Mrs. Louis H. Frese. Phoenix Audi- 
torium, 600. Two concerts. 

Hartford Musical Club, 44 Fox- 
ridge Rd., West Hartford. President: 
Mrs. Othniel G. Williams. Secretary: 
Grace T. Fowler. Colonial Room, 400. 
Norman Farrow, Dec. 1; Gary Graff- 
man, Jan. 5; Mozart Festival Quar- 
tet, March 8; Ariana Bronne, April 
5, 


Bridgeport 





By EtHet BecKwITH 


Connecticut Symphony, 991 Broad 
St. Conductor: Jonel Perlea. Man- 
ager: Benson Snyder. klein Memorial 
Hall, 1,500. Four concerts. Soloists: 
Aldo Parisot, Paul Bernard, concert- 
master, Nov. 9; Maria Luisa Faini, 
Jan. 25; “Elijah”, with Mac Morgan, 
Virginia Copeland, Eunice Alberts, 
John McCollum, and Stratford Con- 
gregational Church Oratorio Choir, 


‘old Kendrick. Woolsey Hall, 


Louise Miller, director, Feb. 17. Three 
children’s concerts, conducted by John 
Pennington. Summer Pop concerts 
(Fairfield University Field, 15,000) : 
July 6 and 20, Aug. 3 and-17, soloists 
to be announced. Benefit concert, July, 
soloist to be announced. 

Stratford Community Concert As- 
sociation, Elm St., Stratford. Presi- 
dent: Theodore Koskoff. Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater, 1,500. Cleveland 
Orchestra, with Leon Fleisher as solo- 
ist; William Warfield; Whittemore 
and Lowe. 


New Haven 





By Gorpon E. ARMSTRONG 


Fenno Heath, youthful director of 
the Yale Glee Club, has been ap- 
pointed director of the University 
Glee Club of New Haven (not af- 
filiated with Yale University). The 
New Haven Symphony, sixth oldest 
symphony orchestra in the country, 
made its first venture into the operatic 
field with a concert version of “Car- 
men” on Novy. 29 in Woolsey Hall. 
The New Haven Chorale assisted, and 
the soloists included Mona Paulee, 
Jon Crain, Donald Dickson, and Helen 
Boatwright. 

New Haven Symphony, 70 College 
St. Auspices: Yale University. Con- 
ductor: Frank Brieff. Manager: Har- 
2,695. 
Six subscription concerts; six Pop 
concerts, four conducted by Harry 
Berman, two by Frank Brieff (in 
Yale Bowl); three youth concerts; 
several high-school concerts. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Bruce and Rosa- 
lind Simonds, Oct. 11; Szymon Gold- 
berg, Jan. 17; Wilhelm Backhaus, Feb. 
21; Myra Hess, March 13. 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, 101 
Orange St. Auspices: Yale University. 
Manager: Daggett M. Lee. Woolsey 
Hall, 2,695. Rudolf Serkin, Oct. 25; 
Boston Symphony, Nov. 15; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Dec. 6; George Lon- 
don, Jan. 10; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 24; 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 14; Boston Sym- 
phony, March 20. 

Yale University School of Music, 
124 College St. Chamber Musi¢ 
Series. Sprague Memorial Hall, 726. 
Loewenguth Quartet, Oct. 18; Berk- 
shire Quartet, Nov. 8; Budapest 
Quartet, Nov. 22; Juilliard Quartet, 


Feb. 7; Hungarian Quartet, March 6. 
Connecticut Experimental The- 


ater, 194 Orange St. Conductor and 
director: Franceso Riggio. Manager: 


Giorgio D’Andria. Shubert Theater, 
1,680. Productions to be announced. 

Yale Glee Club, 165 Elm St. Aus- 
pices: Yale University. Director: 
Fenno Heath. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. 
Twenty concerts here and on tour, in- 
cluding joint appearances with Har- 
vard Glee Club, Nov. 18; Smith Col- 
lege Choir, at Northampton, March 9 
and here, April 15 (Hindemith’s 
“Requiem” ). Christmas tour, Dec. 17 
to 23. 

University Glee Club, P. O. Box 
283. Director: Fenno Heath. Presi- 
dent: Kendrick Ralph. Woolsey Hall, 
2,695. Christmas concert, Dec. 13; 
Spring concert, April 17. 

New Haven Chorale, 90 Lake PI. 
Director: David Kraehenbuehl. Wool- 
sey Hall, 2,695. Folk-song program, 
Jan. 29; Mozart bi-centennial concert 
(New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), April 20; Spring concert, April 
29 


Business and Professional Men's 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel St. Con- 
ductor: Harry Berman. President, 
Gunnar Winkler. Sprague Memorial 
Hall, 726. Music Week concert and 
others in school auditoriums. 

George Steiner. Clendenen Hall, 700. 


Bushnell Memorial Auditorium in 
Hartford 


Washington, D. C., 


(Continued from page 250) 

Five Tuesday evening concerts fea- 
turing the American University Quar- 
tet, with Evelyn Swarthout, pianist, 
The American University Orchestra, 





George Steiner, conductor. Six con- 
certs. Soloists: Mozart Trio; Ameri- 
can University Chorus; Abe Kniaz, 


horn; Richard White, oboe. Other 
concerts by the University Quartet: 
Morgan College, Baltimore, Oct. 5; 
Friends School, Washington, Oct. 20; 
Madeira School, Greenway, Va., Nov. 
2; American Music Festival, Na- 
tional Gallery, May 20. 


Chamber Arts — Michigan 
Ave. and Fourth St., N.E. Auspices: 
Catholic University + a Mu- 
sic Department. Department head: 
John Paul. Music Building Audi- 
torium, 284. Five Monday concerts, 
Soloists: Sylvia Meyer, harp, Mark 
Ellsworth, violin, Wallace Mann, 
flute, George Wargo, viola, and the 
Rev. Russell Woolen, piano, Nov. 4; 
Catholic University String Quartet, 
with Katharine Hansel, soprano, and 
Father Woolen, piano, Dec. 12; C. U. 
String Quartet, with Sydney Forrest, 
clarinet, and Father Woolen, piano, 
Jan. 16. Ardyth Alton, cello, March 
12; Brass ensemble, Lloyd Geisler, 


conductor, with Chamber Chorus, 
April 23. 

Howard University Concerts, 2401 
Sixth St, N.W. Auspices: Howard 


University School of Music. Chair- 
man: Cecil C. Cohen. Andrew Rankin 
Memorial Chapel, 500. Viviane Ber- 
tolami, Dec. 15; Adele Addison, Feb. 
23; Thomas Flagg, March 1; Wil- 
liam Allen, March 22. 


Friends of Music at Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1703 32nd St., N.W. Auspices: 
Harvard University. Director: John 
Thacher. Closed subscription chamber 
music concerts. 


Jersey Society 
Performs Bach Mass 


Montclair, N. J—The Oratorio So- 
ciety of New Jersey’s most recent 
presentation this season was the Bach 
Mass in B minor, given on Feb. 5 
at Mount Hebron School, Upper 
Mountclair, N. J. Sara Carter, s0- 
prano; Margaret Tobias, contralto; 
Robert Price, tenor; and Rowland 
Snook, bass, were soloists with the 
Oratorio Society chorus and orches- 
tra, directed by Clarence Snyder, who 
first presented the Bach Mass in 
Bloomfield, N. J., last May. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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San Francisco 








By MarJory M. Fisder 


San Francisco Symphony. Aus- 
pices: San Francisco Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor: Enrique Jorda. 
Assistant conductor: Earl Bernard 
Murray. President: J. D. Zellerbach. 
Manager: Howard Skinner. Eighteen 
Thursday evening and Saturday even- 
ing concerts ; sixteen Friday after- 
noon concerts. Opera House, 3,254. 
Soloists: Zara Nelsova, Dec. 1 and 3; 
Zeza Anda, Dec. 8, 9, and 10; Joerg 
Demus, Dec. 15, 16, and 17; Eduard 
yan Beinum, guest conductor, Jan. 5, 
6, and 7; Saramae Endich, Dec. 12, 
13, and 14; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 
19, 20, and 21; David Abel and 
Samuel Lipman, Feb. 2, 3, and 4; 
Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 9, 10, and 11; 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 16, 17, and 18; 
Ventsis Yankoff, Feb. 23, 24, and 25; 
Tossy Spivakowsky, March 8, 9, and 
10; Eugene Istomin, March 15, 16, 
and 17; Sandor Salgo, guest con- 
ductor, March 22 and 24; Bruno Wal- 
ter, guest conductor, April 5, 6, and 
7; Gregor Piatigorsky, April 12, 13, 
and 14; Grant Johannesen, April 26, 
27, and 28. 

Special Easter performances of Bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis”, March 31 
and April 1, with Lois Marshall, Nan 
Merriman, Jan Peerce, and Yi-Kwei 
Sze. 

Two Saturday night Pop concerts, 
with Andre Kostelanetz, guest con- 
ductor: Jan. 28 and April 21. 

Out-of-town adult concerts. Ber- 
keley: Dec. 4, Feb. 19, April 15; 
Mario Delli Ponti, Suzanne Danco, 
Reginald Kell. Palo Alto: David 
Abel, Jan. 30. Antioch: Samuel Lip- 
man, Dec. 2. Sacramento: Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 14. Fresno: March 
1 


Youth Series. Conductor: Earl Ber- 
nard Murray. San Francisco (Opera 
House, 3,254): Feb. 29, March 21, 
April 11, May 2. Berkeley: Nov. 29, 
Jan. 17, Feb. 28, April 17. Walnut 
Creek: Jan. 15. San Mateo: Jan. 24, 
April 10. Richmond: Dec. 2, March 
23. San Leandro: Dec. 6, March 20. 
Local soloists. 

Art Commission Series. Financed 
by city taxes. Chairman: Harold 
Zellerbach. Manager: Joseph Dyer. 
Guest conductor: Arthur Fiedler. 
Civic Auditorium, 8,000. Summer 
dates to be announced. 

San Francisco Symphony Founda- 
tion, 821 Market St. President: Philip 
S. Boone. Executive secretary: 
George P. White. Activities to aid 
financial foundation of San Francisco 
Symphony. Half of funds go to Pen- 
sion Fund. Sponsors lectures by 
Robert Lawrence, Virgil Thomson, 
and others to be announced. Also, 
Student Composers’ Competition in 
universities; Essay Contest in high 
schools. Plans award to man, woman 
or organization doing most for serv- 
ice to music during year. Member- 
ship concerts and reception for mem- 

ts of orchestra and foundation. 

Little Symphony Society, 785 
Market St. Conductor: Gregory Mil- 
lar. Veterans’ Auditorium. Nov. 17, 
Jan. 11, Feb. 8, March 14, April 11, 
May 9. Plays series in Berkeley. Fea- 
tures premieres of works for 30-piece 
orchestra. 


San Francisco Opera Company. 
Auspices: San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation. Artistic director: Kurt Her- 

tt Adler. President: Robert Watt 
Miller. Secretary: Starr Bruce. Man- 
ager: Howard Skinner. Opera House, 
294. Ten subscription performances ; 
Thursday evening and Saturday night 
Series of five performances each; two 
extra performances. 
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Ralph Young 


War Memorial Opera House in San Francisco 


Three children’s matinees under 
Opera Guild auspices. San Francisco 
season: Sept. 15 through Oct. 20. Los 
Angeles season follows, with single 
performances in other coast cities. 
Conductors: Fausto Cleva, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Jean Morel, Glauco Curiel, 
Ernesto Barbini. Assistant conduc- 
tors: Peter Paul Fuchs, Otto Guth, 
Karl Kritz, Corrado Muccini. Chorus 
Director: Leo Mueller. Repertory, 
1955 series: “Alda”, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, “Louise”, “Macbeth”, “Don 
Giovanni”, “Andrea Chenier”, “Troilus 
and Cressida”, “Le Coq d'Or”, 
“Pagliacci”, “Lohengrin”, “Faust”, 
“Carmen”, “Tosca”. 

San Francisco Opera Guild, Opera 
House. President: Mrs. Carl Living- 
ston. Sponsors opera matinees for 
children and the annual Fol-de-Rol 
in Civic Auditorium. Profits go to 
provide new sets or meet other re- 
quirements of Opera Association. 

Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 
165 Post St. Conductor: Carlo Mores- 
co. President: Campbell McGregor. 
General Director: Dario Shindell. 
Opera House, 3,254. Eight perform- 
ances: “La Bohéme”, Feb. 10; “Il 
Trovatore”, Feb. 14; “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, Feb. 17; 
“The Barber of Seville’, Feb 21; “La 
Traviata”, Feb. 24; “Carmen”, Feb. 
28; “Madama Butterfly”, March 2. 

Pacific Opera Company, 1069 Mar- 
ket St. Conductor and general man- 
ager: Constantine Callinicos. Presi- 
dent: Victor E. Cappa. Popular 
priced season, Jan. 22 to Feb. 3. 
Repertory: “Rigoletto”, “La Bo- 
héme”, “La Traviata”, “Madama But- 
terfly”. 

San Francisco Children's Opera. 
President: W. Stryks. Director: N. 
Gingold, 410 Arguello Blvd. Operas 
for children by juveniles and adults. 
Marines Memorial Theater. “Cin- 
derella”, Nov. 20. Monthly programs 
to be announced. 

San Francisco Little Opera, 49 
Geary St. Director: Ernest B. Lonner. 
Workshop for local singers. “The 
Bartered Bride’, “Tiefland”, “Der 
Freischuetz”, and “The Girl of the 
Golden West”. Dates and hall to be 
announced. 

Opera Ring. Director: Irma Kay, 
123 S. Van Ness Ave. Opera-in-the- 
Round. Thursdays, Fridays, Satur- 
days and Sundays. Opening show: 
Kurt Weill’s “Threepenny Opera”. 
Local casts. 

Golden Gate Opera Workshop. 
Golden Gate YMCA Director : 
Ernest Schaeche. Student productions 
in English. 

Griller String Quartet. Auspices: 
Museum and University of California. 
Museum of Art, 400. Four Mozart 
Festival programs: Oct. 5 and 12, 
two January dates. 

Califernia String Quartet. (Felix 
Khuner, David Schneider, Detlev Ol- 









sausen, Karl Hesse.) Museum of Art, 
400. Jan. 4, March 7, and April 25. 

Chamber Music Arts Society, 1407 
Gough Street. Director: Tadeusz 
Kadzielawa. Series at Lucien La- 
baudt Art Gallery, 250. 

San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
City Hall. Director: Hans Leschke. 
Appearances with San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and occasional appearances as 
separate choral group. 

Schola Cantorum, University of 
San Francisco. Director: Giovanni 
Camajani. Opera House, 3,254. Dates 
to be announced. 

California Civic Music and Arts 
Foundation, 2829 Pacific Ave. Man- 
aging director: William E. King. 
Opera House, 3,254. Two subscrip- 
tion series. Series A: Mischa Elman, 
Nov. 29; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 5; Boston Pops Orchestra, 
Feb. 12; Todd Duncan and Georgia 
Lester, Feb. 27; Witold Malcuzyn- 
ski, March 13; Dorothy Kirsten and 
Jim Hawthorne, April 3. Series B: 
Santa Celilia Choir, Nov. 2; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Dec. 6; Joseph 
Szigeti, Jan. 10; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 13; Artur Rubinstein, April 8; 
Inge Borkh and Alexander Welitsch, 
April 18. Extra events: Erna Sack, 
Nov. 5; Hazel Scott, March 11 (Cur- 
ran Theater); Walter Gieseking, 
April 24; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 5. 6, and 7. 

Spencer Barefoot Celebrity Con- 
certs, 2215 Leavenworth. Opera 
House, 3,254; Curran Theater; Vet- 
erans Auditorium; Nourse Auditor- 
ium. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 30; 
Gina Bachauer, Dec. 7; Andres Sego- 
via, Jan. 29; Suzanne Danco and 
Martial Singher, Feb. 12; I Musici, 
March 5; Gerard Souzay, March 19; 
Wilhelm Backhaus, April 6; David 
Abel and Maurice Euphrat, April 24. 
Extra events: Jennie Tourel, Nov. 
28; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 15; 
Anna Russell, Feb. 29; Paul Badura- 
Skoda, March 28; Rudolf Firkusny, 
date to be announced; and recitals 
by resident artists. 

Paul Spier Enterprises, 885 Steven- 
son St. Directors: Paul Spier, Hans 
Kolmar. Opera House, 3.254. Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, Nov. 9-15; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Feb. 21; Irish Festival Singers, 
Feb. 4, 5, and 6; Ballets Espagnols, 
(Geary Theater), date to be an- 
nounced. 

San Francisco State College Art- 
ists’ Series. Director: Ferenc Mol- 
nar. College Auditorium. Eudice 
Shapiro, Victor Gottlieb, and Yaltah 
Menuhin, Nov. 13; Loewenguth Quar- 
tet, Dec. 11; Louis Kaufman. Zara 
Nelsova, Ferenc Molnar, Jane Hofeld, 
and woodwind ensemble, Jan. 
Vienna Trio, Jan. 11 (Museum of 
Art); Bolzano Trio, Feb. 22; Holly- 
wood String Quartet, Feb. 26; Vron- 
sky and Babin, March 25. 

San Francisco Ballet, 378 18th Ave. 





Auspices: San Francisco Ballet Guild. 
Director: Lew Christensen. President : 
Mrs. William Bayless Manager: 
James Graham-Lujan. Functions as 
San Francisco Opera ballet and as 
separate producing unit. Contempo- 
rary Dancers. Director: J. Marks. 
Theater Arts Colony, 350. Monthly 
programs. 

Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 
Musicals. Auspices: City Recreation 
Commission (City Hall) and Sigmund 
Stern Grove Committee. Chairman: 
Mrs. Sigmund Stern. Free opera, 
symphony, ballet, choral, and band 
concerts by resident groups on Sun- 
day afternoons, from June to Septem- 
ber, inclusive. 

Chamber Music Series. Auspices: 
Mills College and Museum of Art. 


_ Summer series by visiting string quar- 


tets in residence at Mills. 

Campion Society. Co-directors: 
Tohn Edmunds and Leonard Ralston 
Museum of Art, 400. Spring Festival 
of unfamiliar music 

San Francisco Bach Choir. Direc- 
tor: Waldemar Jacobsen. Annual’ 
Bach festival progams in various 
church auditoriums. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Patrons of Art and Music, 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Little 
Theater. Legion of Honor. Chairman: 
Joseph B. Bransten. Secretary: Wal- 
ter T. Prendergast. Will begin op- 
erations with three concerts and spe- 
cial art exhibitions during spring and 
summer. Dates not yet announced. 


Oakland 


By Cuirrorp GESSLER 
Oakland Symphony, 2655 Wake- 





field Ave. Auspices : Oakland 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Conductor: Orley See. President: 


John G. Mitchell. Secretary: E. Bur- 
ton Weber. Oakland Auditorium The- 
ater, 1,950. Four subscription concerts 
with soloists to be announced. 

Oakland Civic Music Association, 
P. O. Box 303. President: E. Rollin 
Silfies. Secretary: Dolores Waldorf. 
Oakland High School Auditorium, 
2.800. Dance Theater Berlin. Nov. 7; 
Berliner _Kammerorchester, Nov. 22; 
Thomas L. Thomas. Jan. 16: Alex- 
ander Brailowskv, Feb. 12; Winged 
Victory Chorus. Feb. 22; Nathan Mil- 
stein. March 22; Claramae Turner, 
April 9. 

Mills Colleae, Oakland 13. Presi- 
dent: Lynn White, Jr. Mills Concert 
Hall, 500. Concert schedule to be an- 
nounced. 

Oakland Liaht Opera Association, 
3974 Lymn Rd. Director: John Falls. 
Woodminster Amphitheater, 5,000. 
Light operas in the summer. 

Joaquin Miller Foundation, 3400 
Broadwav. President: ‘1arvey B. 
Lyon. Woodminster Amphitheater, 
5.000. Sponsors summer events, mostly 
light operas, in co-operation with the 
Oakland Board of Park Commis- 
sioners. 

Contra Costa Concert Guild, 2000 
Dennis Drive, Antioch. President: 
Mrs. William A. Page. El Camnanil 
Theater, 1,100. San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Dec. 2; Tanya Ury and David 
Abel. Jan. 6: Actors’ Workshop, Feb. 
6: Griller Quartet, with Bernhard 
Abramowitsch and Ferenc Molnar, 
March 2; San Francisco Ballet, April 
6 


Community Concert Associations: 
San Leandro, 350 Juana Ave. Presi- 
dent: Bryant F. Figeroid. Secretary: 
Mrs. Herman Mayerson. San Leandro 
High School Gymnasium. Longines 
Symphonette, Oct. 29; Whittemore 
and Lowe, Tan. 28; Jan Rubes, Feb. 
16; Song Masters, March 13. 

(Continued on page 278): 
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Minneapolis 





By Paut S. Ivory 


The Orchestral Association of Min- 
neapolis, which sponsors the Mineapo- 
lis Symphony, has a new president, 
Philip W. Pillsbury. There are two 
new principal players this year: 
Kensley Rosen, in the second violin 
section, and Gaetano Molieri, violist. 

Minneapolis Symphony, University 
of Minnesota. Auspices: Orchestral 
Association of Minneapolis and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Conductor: 
Antal Dorati. Assistant conductor: 
Gerard Samuel. President: Philip W. 
Pillsbury. Manager: Boris Sokoloff. 
Northrop Auditorium, 5,000. Eighteen 
subscription concerts; one extra con- 
cert, nine Twilight Pop Concerts, 
twelve young people’s concerts (five 
in St. Paul Auditorium); tours Feb. 
19 to 22, and April 9 to 29. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Geza Anda, Nov. 
18; Alexander Uninsky, Dec. 2; 
Jascha Heifetz, Dec. 9; Rafael 
Druian, Dec. 30; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 
6; Fernando Previtali, guest conduc- 
tor, Jan. 13; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 
27; Blanche Thebom, Feb. 3; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Feb. 17; Isaac Stern, March 
23; University of Minnesota Chorus, 
Sept. 6. Twilight Pop Concert solo- 
ists: Richard Zgodava, Nov. 20; The 
Choraliers, Jan. 8; Daniel Kunin, Jan. 
15; Lenore Engdahl, Jan. 22; St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir, April 8. 

University Artists Course. Aus- 
pieces: University of Minnesota, De- 
partment of Concerts and Lectures. 
Director: James S. Lombard. North- 
rop Auditorium, 5,000. Lily Pons, Oct. 
6; Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Oct. 24; Mantovani and His New 
Music, Oct. 26; Scots Guards Band, 
Nov. 7; Jerome Hines, Nov. 22; 
3allet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
6 and 7; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 18; 
Zino Francescatti, Jan. 24; William 
Warfield and Leontyne Price, Feb. 
4; Parade of Barber Shop Quartets, 
Feb. 11; Walter Gieseking, Feb. 14; 
Ballet Theater, Feb. 23; Teresa Stich- 
Randall, March 5; Mozarteum Or- 
chestra, April 11. 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Auspices: University of Minnesota, 
Department of Concerts and Lec- 
tures; Orchestral Association of Min- 
neapolis; Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce; and other organizations. 
May 18, 19, 20. 

New Friends of Chamber Music, 
501 Clover Lane, Minneapolis. Presi- 
dent: Paul Segal. Unitarian Society 


Auditorium, 700. Szymon Goldberg 
and Chamber Orchestra, Nov. 30. 


Twin Cities’ Artists, Jan. 3; Buda- 
pest Quartet, Feb. 25. 
Cecilian Singers, 2417 Chilcombe 


Ave., St. Paul. Director: Gerard 
Samuel. President: Mrs. Alvin F. 
Weber. Appearance with Minnea- 
polis Symphony, Dec. 11; concerts 


planned for Nov., Dec., and April. 

Apollo Club of Minneapolis, Mac- 
Phail School of Music, Minneapolis. 
Director: James Allen. President: 
LeRoy A. Johnson. Lyceum Theatre, 
2,200. Three series of two concerts 
each. Minneapolis Piano Quartet, Nov. 
28, 29, 30. Robert Rounesville, April 
La, 2 oh 

Thursday Musical, 38 S. 8th St. 
President and manager: Mrs. Harry 
S.. Godfrey. YWCA, 500. Gerald 
Moore, Nov. 30. Opera Workshop, 
March 29. 

New Piano Series, 3846 Richfield 
Road. Chairman: Mrs. Rolf Ueland. 
Unitarian Society Auditorium, 700. 
Eva Knardahl, Sept. 28; Bernhard 
Weiser, Nov. 23; Margaret Barthel, 
March 21. 
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University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Music. Chairman: Paul M. 
Oberg. Northrop Auditorium, 5,000 
and Scott Hall, 600. Appearances of 
chorus and faculty soloists with 
Minneapolis Symphony, Nov. 29, Jan. 
29, April 6. Recitals: Arthur Jen- 
nings, Nov. 12; Bernhard Weiser, 
Nov. 23; Berlin’s “Annie Get Your 
Gun”, Nov. 3 to 5, 8, and 9 to 13. 
Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona” and 
Hindemith’s “Hin und Zuriick”, Nov. 


19, 20, 21. 

Macphail School of Music and 
Art. President: William McPhail. 
Monthly faculty recitals. 

Minneapolis College of Music. 
President: Marie Holland Smith. 


Series of five faculty recitals. 

Civic Orchestra of Minneapolis, 
88 S. Tenth St. Conductor: Thomas 
Nee. President: Kent van den Berg. 
Four concerts. 


St. Paul 


By Joun H. HARveY 





Aksel Schiotz, noted Danish bari- 
tone, has jointed the faculty of the 
music department of Macalester Col- 
lege for. this academic year and is 
making recital appearances in the Mid- 
west area. He also is teaching at the 
University of Minnesota in Minnea- 
apolis. 

Women's Institute of St. Paul, 55 
E. Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press. President: 
Mrs. John F. Scott Jr. Program di- 
rector: Mrs. B. H. Ridder. Audi- 
torium Arena, 12,000. Gloria Lane 
and Thomas Hayward, Sept. 28; 
Organ-Aires, Nov. 1; Fiesta Mexi- 
cana, Dec. 6; First Piano Quartet, 
Jan. 17; Mimi Benzell and Theodor 
Uppman, May 9. 

Schubert Club, 708 Montcalm PI. 
President: Mrs. Charles Loomis. Au- 
ditorium Theater, 2,801. Bel Canto 
Trio, Oct. 10; Gina Bachauer,’ Nov. 
8; Mattiwilda Dobbs, Dec. 8; Leonard 
Rose, Feb. 7; Jacob Lateiner, March 
20 


~ St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 


143 W. Fourth St. Conductor: Leo 
Kopp. Stage director: Phil Fein. 


President: Mrs. Gregory J. Weyand. 
Auditorium Theater, 2,801. “Madama 
3utterfly”, Oct. 20, 21, and 22; “Kiss 
Me Kate”, Jan. 12, 13, and 14; “Annie 
Get Your Gun”, April 12, 13, and 14. 

St. Paul Civic Orchestra, Macal- 


ester College. President: Leslie 
Schuldt. Conductor: Raymond Cut- 
ting. Macalester gymnasium, 800. 


Three concerts. 
St. Paul Pop Concerts, 143 W. 
Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul Civic 


Opera Association, St. Paul Figure 
Skating Club, St. Paul Musicians As- 
sociation (AFM), City of St. Paul. 
Conductor: Raymond Cutting. Secre- 
tary: E. A. Furni. Auditorium Arena, 
12,000. Concerts on Wednesdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays, July 9 to Sept. 3. 

Trio Da Camera. Leader: Walter 
Targ. Jeanne d’Arc Auditorium, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, 600. Three con- 
certs. 

Hamline University Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Russell G. Harris. 
Bridgman Hall, 614. Concerts by lo- 
cal chapter, International Society for 
Contemporary Music; college orches- 
tra under Thomas Nee; Faculty 
chamber music concerts. 

Macalester College Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Donald N. Fergu- 
son. Recitals by Aksel Schiotz, Oct. 
28, Dec. 5, Feb. 27, and April 23. 
Flor String Quartet, four concerts. 


St. Cloud 


By HELEN GALE 





Civic Music Association. Presi- 
ident: Edward M. Anderson. Secre- 
tary: Myrl Carlsen. Technical High 
School Auditorium, 1,850. Nadine Con- 
ner, Oct. 31, Jean Graham, Nov. 17; 
Goya and Matteo, Jan. 21; Eger 
Players, Feb. 13; Winged Victory 
Chorus, March 15; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, April 29. 

Other events: Concerts sponsored 
by the music departments of State 
Teachers College and St. John’s Uni- 





versity, the Orpheus Club (male 
chorus), and public and _ parochial 
schools. 

Duluth 

By A. H. MILter 

Duluth Symphony, 704 Alworth 
Bldg. Auspices: Duluth Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Hermann 
Herz. President: Kenneth Duncan. 
Manager: A. H. Miller. National 


Guard Armory, 3,000. Seven subscrip- 
tion concerts ; two youth concerts; one 
pop concert. Soloists: Grant Johanne- 
sen, Oct. 21; Rosalind Nadell, Charles 
Curtis, Myleen Merrill, Julia Raha- 
man, Blanche Lewis, Denis Bourgue. 
Howard Marsh, Andrew Foldi, and 
Ernest Anderson, in “Carmen”, Nov. 
18; Siguard Rascher, Dec. 11; Natalie 
Jenne, Feb. 24; Igor Gorin, March 
23; Mischa Mischakoff, April 20. 
Matinee Musicale. President : 
Mrs. W. Watkins Johnson. Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, 1,000. James 
Johnson, Barbara Blon, and Edward 
Gruber, Oct. 4; Gina Bachaeur, Nov. 


Cyrus Northrop Memorial Auditorium in Minneapolis 
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4; Eger Players, Feb. 14; Theresa 
Green, March 20. 

Duluth Womens Institute, 424 
First St. President: Mrs. U. 
Reque. Secretary: Mrs. George Bryan, 
National Guard Armory, 3,000. Rob. 
ert Rounseville and Gloria Lane, Sept, 
29; Herbert Philbrick, Oct. 27; Rob. 
ert Aura Smith, Dec. 1; Anna Rus. 
sell, Jan. 20; The Angelaires, March 
15; Todd Duncan and Camilla Wij. 
liams, April 27. 


Northampton, 
Mass. 2 


By Ben DraBeck 





Musical activity in this area js 
dominated by four colleges and their 
personnel—Smith College in North- 
ampton, Amherst College and the 
University of Massachusetts in Am- 
herst, and Mount Holyoke College in 
South Hadley. 

Amherst Community Opera, 2/8 
E. Pleasant St., Amherst. Director 
and president: Fiora Contino. Ser- 
retary: Mrs. Robert E. Brown. Am- 
herst Town Hall, 600. Yearly pro- 
duction, three performances; local 
musicians for leads, chorus and or- 
chestra. 1955 production: “La 
Bohéme”. 

Smith College Symphony, Sage 
Hall, Northampton. Conductor: Mar- 
ion DeRonde. President: Sally Rob- 
inson. John M. Greene Hall, 2,200, 
Raymond Putnam, Dec. 2; with 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, March 18; June 2. 

Pioneer Valley Symphony, Chest- 
nut Hill, Greenfield. Conductor: 
Russell Stanger. President: G. Lloyd 
Merrill. Greenfield High School au- 
ditorium, 1,000. Lindsey Merrill, 
Nov. 19; Stephen Manes, Feb. 4; Iva 
Kitchell, March 17; Louise Rood, 
April 8 

Hampshire Choral 
St., Northampton. Director: Henry 
G. Mishkin. President: Marie G. 
Wikander. Northampton High School 
Auditorium, 900; Sage Hall, Smith 
College, 750. Yearly program fea- 
turing sacred music. Also combined 
with Springfield Symphony for per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 


Society, Elm 


phony. 
Smith College Choral Groups, 
Sage Hall, Northampton, Director: 


Iva Dee Hiatt. Smith College Glee 
Club. John M. Greene Hall, 2,200. 
Tour, joint concerts, European tour 
during summer, All-Smith 
Choir. Hills Memorial Chapel, 1,000. 
Joint concerts with college groups. 

Amherst College Choral Groups. 
Director: Charles Ludington. Glee 
Club. College Hall, 700. Area con- 
certs, tour with Smith College Glee 
Club, Dec. 16-19. Chapel Choir. 

Mount Holyoke College Glee 
Club, Pratt Music Hall, South Had- 
ley. Director: Ruth Douglas. Col- 
lege Chapel, 1,000. 

University of Massachusetts Mu- 
sical Organizations, Memorial Hall. 
Director: Doric Alviani. Operetta 
Guild, Bowker Auditorium, 900. 


. Spring production. 


Smith College Concert Course. 
(See Springfield, Mass.) 

Mount Holyoke College Concert 
Series. (See Springfield, Mass.) 

University of Massachusetts 
Series. Auspices: Music department. 
Physical Education Cage, 5, 
Mantovani and His Ofchestra, Oct. 
4; Philharmonia Orchestra, Nov. 16; 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Feb. 7; 
Robert Wagner Chorale, March 19. 

Amherst College Series. Auspices: 
department of music. College Hall, 
700. Alfred Deller, Oct. 13; Hans 
Hotter, Feb. 15; Juilliard Quartet, 
date to be announced. 
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Theresa Van Cliburn, Oct. 20; Nathan Mil- morial Auditorium, 4,000. Roberta land Symphony, Nov. 10; Gloria Lane, 
P stein, Nov. 22; Maria Tipo, Jan. 12; Peters, Oct. 12; Scots Guards Band, Dec. 3; Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 19; 
424 W. Cesare Valetti, Feb. 13; George Lon- Oct. 23; Charles L. Wagner Opera Mozart Piano Festival, Feb. 28 
Ms H. don, March 25. . coor ogy in “La mgd, Oct. 28; 
© Dryan, Cincinnati Chamber Music So- Jascha Heifetz, No. 16; Les Com- 
0. Rob. ciety. Manager: Mrs. Rudolph Wur-  pagnons de la Chanson and Emanu- Grand Forks, N. D. 
~ 71 eee litzer. Taft Museum. Amadeus Quar- = Pizzuto, pianist, Dec. 2; Ballet 
. tet, Nov. 18; Hungarian Quartet, Feb. heater, March 24. : -_ . 
na Rus- 15; Pasquier Trio, April 2. Women's Music Club, 50 N. High By Joun E. Howarp 
» March St. President: Mrs. Melville D. Grand Forks Symphony. Con- 
lla Wil- Frank. Secretary; Mrs. Fred Yen- ductor: Leo Haesle. Central High 
Akron kin, Mees Hall, 800. Amadeus String School Auditorium, 1,512. Three 
— Nov. oi Roman Totenberg Sunday concerts. 
es nstrumental <nsemble, Jan. 25; Community Music Association. 
By Oscar SMITH Phyllis Curtin, Feb. 25. Four mem- Chamber of Commerce. President: 
The Akron Symphony, in its fourth bers concerts, six study sections, ra- Elroy Schroeder. General chairman: 
season, has increased the number of ‘io concerts. John E. Howard Central High 
= subscription concerts from three to Prestige Concerts, 480 E. Broad School Auditorium, 1,512. Jussi 
four and the ensemble from 55 to 75 St. Manager, James Cain. Gallery Bjoerling, Oct. 1; Ray Dudley, Nov. 
‘ musicians. = —_ Arts, =. Concerts, Mieczy- 28; Dorothy Warenskjold, Jan. 8; 
area is Akron Symphony, 162 C a aw Horszowski: Pianist, Oct. 29; Zino Francescatti, Feb. 2; Student 
nd. thei aaaiaes: Cole He 102 Songer ‘Ave: ‘Alfred Deller Trio, Nov. '7; Mozart and Young Artists Concert, Feb. 28: 
orth- oa = sociation, Inc. Conductor: Laszlo Festival Quartet (Albeneri Trio, Paul The Concertmen, April 10. 
und the Cincinnati Music Hall Krausy. ” President : Mrs. L. A. Gra- Doktor, violist) Jan. 24; Erich Itor University of North Dakota Music 
il Am- , ham. Central High School Audi- Kahn, Jan. 26; Hungarian Quartet, Department. College of Education. 
lege in p Paul Broil torium, 1,200. Four subscription con- Feb. 16; Mack Harrell, March 1. Head of department: Hywel C. Row- 
; ; ata Glateees Meas Seilie Ohio State University Series, land. Madrigal Club, tour to West 
ra, 218 IncinnatTi certs. Soloists: Eunice Podis, Oct. ‘esa Z a — : “ he mete ot 
Di 18; Giorgio Ciompi, Dec. 6; Grace University Hall, Ohio State Uni- Coast, in February. University 
. Reginald, Jan. 31; Leonard Shure, YEersity. . Manager: Eugene Weigel, Bands and Orchestra; John E. How- 
; i By Mary LeicHTon March 20. Orchestra benefit pro- University Hall, 800. Jorg Demus, ard, conductor; spring tour, March 
as ane i : ram: Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct-19; Little Singers of Paris, Nov. 11 to 18. Women’s Glee Club; Carol 
rly ake aE eee See S. Paul Nov 8. — “~?  §&; Anna Russell, Dec. 7; American M. Humpstone, director. State tour 
3 sIdg., as ourth . Auspices: . "hz ¢ , : Emili 7 ary. 
and or- Cincinnati Institute of Fine "Aste. Tuesday Musical Club, 226 S. pi alae ong Og —_— Paap. Benn Why pe — % 
: Conductor: Thor Johnson. Chairman: Main St. President: Mrs. Walter P. Columbus Op ra Club, 65 S. Ard- yond Forks Thursday Music Club. 
Lucien Wulsin. "President: Walter Keith. Concert chairman: Mrs. L. E. moor Rd. President: Mary Gerhold Epworth Hall, 350. President: Kay 
~ Sage Beckjord. Manager: Craig Hutchin- Warford. Akron Armory, 2,510. Treasurer; Robert Barr. Bexley au- Baukol Two performances of 
rt: Mar- son. Music Hall, 3,800. Twenty pairs nega Orchestra, Oct. 25; Obern- ditorium. ‘Opera to be announced. “Amahl and the Night Visitors”, 
ly Reb of regular concerts; five special con ican as Clea tea 2 ee Saturday Music Club, 152) Gre- Dec. 4; area choral festival in May. 
9 2G, B sco Concer Ov alle s : . Ste si i : ibs 
With ad ie Manes Carlo, Nov. 11; Scot- bara Gibson and Theodor Uppman, Spidiel cienets week evens ta b> nom V | 
Cechnol- tish Rite Concert, Nov. 16; two Girl Jan. 24; Cleveland Orchestra, with tion of Club’s Fiftieth Anniversary. Mt. ernon, 1[owd 
Cm Scout Concerts, Jan. 22; 23 tour con- denen Peery Feb. Pa be a Two operas to be given in March. 
_ Chest- erts in nine states; five Neighborhood irn, March 27; Isaac Stern, April 10. : :: 
rR Family ‘Teens: a William H. B a ae see = = a "Mieds Viseetor; Chochanee Cates By Rosert B. CANTRICK 
x. Lioy Albers Pop Concerts; nine Youn alch St. Chairman: 5. E. Kosenteld. Pr; i i : Patricia Gaines. 
1001 au- People’s caaaneees rwad pa High Akron Jewish Center Auditorium, 1,- ser egy heey a ae ee yg nd 
Merrill, Concerts. Regular concert soloists: 100. Zadel Skolovsky, Dec. 4; Szymon r h a 3 C i t om 1.100 oe 
: 4; Iva Joerg Demus, Oct. 14 and 15; Leonard Goldberg, Jan. 8; American Chamber Li scnataapetss Dibak @ Cantrick, di- 
ood, Rose, z - 2 Roberta Peters, oa Feb. 5; Trio Di Bolzano, ima rector of orchestra and taney Virgil 
, Je an rant Jonannesen, Toms, organist and choir director; 
i Nov. 4 and 5; Ballet Russe de Monte Children’s Concert Society. 139 By ADELAWE SAWYER Charlotte Ax, cellist and pianist, 
| — Carlo, Nov. 12: Pietro Scarpini, Nov. Sherwood Dr. President: Mrs. Harold Sour auansinenin: Commi: Callens 
Sch i 25 and 26; Joseph and Lillian Fuchs, L. Mull. Akron Armory, 2,510. Cleve- Lima Symphony, P. O. Box 271. faculty Trio: Ruth Ray, violin; 
Smith Dec. 2 and 3; Ventsis Yankoff, Dec, and Orchestra, presenting four con- Auspices: Lima Symphony Associa- Charlotte Axt, cello; Julian Bern, 
ie fea. 9 and 10; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 6 “— a a tion, Inc. Guest conductors : Herbert piano. Concerts at Iowa Federated 
ombined and 7; Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”, with | aaa os, Murphy and Clifford Hite. President: Music Clubs convention, Iowa Music 
ot aunt Phyllis Curtis, Jane Hobson, Helen sociation, 1938 Victoria St, Cuya- John ‘Larotunda. Memorial Hall, Educators Association convention, 
h Pi eg > — —— _s a rg cond aoe che alles ng tage rage = — _ and on faculty recital eres a 
. an enneth Smith, Jan. an : ote : - » 43> ists, Dec. 4, Keb. 20, and May ; Music Festival, May 3, 4, and 95. 
a Vronsky and Babin, Jan. 20 and 21; 00. Goya and Matteo; Vienna Choir Lima Friends of Music, P.O. Box Concerts by the Chicago Symphony, 
ioontar: Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 27 and 28; Pierre Pais 34 Fg seme Jano 61110; atl 664. President: Richard Riggs. High the Cornell Oratorio Society, and 
ge Glee Monteux, guest conductor, Feb. 10 and alangi; Claramae Turner. School _ Auditorium, 1,140. Robert soloists will include a performance of 
) 11; Lois Marshall and Nicola Mos- Shaw Chorale, Oct. 5; Szymon Gold- Mozart's Mass, K. 317. Handel’s 
fa cona, Feb. 17 and 18; Wilhelm Back- berg, Jan. 5; Mata and Hari, Feb. 7; “Messiah”, with Cornell Oratorio So- 
Seat haus, March 23 and 24; Alard Quar- Columbus Meredith and Rini Wilson, April 3. ciety and symphony orchestra con- 
1. 1.000 tet, March 29 and 31; Andres Segovia, Two Twilight Concerts, with local ducted by Paul B. Beckhelm; soloists: 
as April 6 and 7; Leonard Pennario. artists. Miriam Mills Rosemary Anoe, 
roups. : ; , . ; 
Seeatk April 13 and 14. By VirnciniA BRAUN KELLER Civic Music Association, 549 Ha- Howard Marsh, Bernard Izzo, Dec. 
Glee Cincinnati Summer Opera Associ- The New Veterans Memorial Build- 2¢! Ave-. President: George Quatman. 18, Lecture and concert series, 
a. COn- wen. = St. oe a ae ing, a project begun 14 years ago High School Auditorium, 1,140. Cleve- Theresa Green. Faculty recitals. 
ge Glee rector: Fausto Cleva. Managing di- fas been completed. Of its two audi- ~- - 
hoir. nag mee, L. Sidell. Stage direc- toriums, aa seats 4,000 and the | a ze jie 
- Glee tor: Anthony L. Stivanello. Ballet di- smaller one is suitable for chamber 
h Had- rectors: Lucien Prideaux and Lydia music concerts. 
3. Col- a | se sag Fa. say F Cleva, ‘ Columbus Symphony. Auspices: 
mae igno, Mario Mazzoni, olumbia Symphony Club, 320 S. 
ts Mu- — se _— Karp, and Parkview. oniieter: Claude Mon- 
1 Hall. nton Coppola. Zoological Gardens teyx. President: Mrs. W. K. O’Brien. 
)peretta Pavilion, 4,000. Five week season, Mees Hall, 800. Six subscription CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
, 900. _— os mee og and chorus concerts; children’s concerts, radio CWO 
, le Metropolitan Opera Com- concerts. Soloists: Augusta Frank, 
Course. pany, Jung 24 through July 2 ie. Cade tein Gale Dedicated . the gel training 
. st Series, ace St. Man- Oct. 26; Jorg Fasting Ballet, Dec. 7) merican talent 
>oncert ager: J. Herman Thuman. Taft Au- 7; George Hardesty, violinist, Wil- f 
s.) - om. 2 oe x4 Pons, Oct. 18; liam Kearns, French horn, Jan. 11; CWT O 
usetts ichael Rabin, Feb. 12; Luboshutz Jennie Tourel, Feb. 29; Marie Waller, [|| ° ° 
urtment. and Nemenoff and Boris Goldovsky, i in — Robert Hightshoe, trumpet, Graduate programs in music , 
5,000. Mozart concert, date to be announced. April 4. Undergraduate programs in music 
a, Oct. Other concerts: Scots Guards Band, Symphony Club of Central Ohio, || 
ov. 16; Oct. 23; June Taylor Dancers, Nov. 50 North High St. New Veterans |) CWT od 
rg 5; Erna Sack, Dec. 6; Marian Ander- Memorial Auditorium, 4,000. Phil- See Gaither titetenatiens i 
r ed Fel, Feb. 2 ; Azuma Kabuki Dancers, harmonia Orchestra of London, Nov. é ‘ 
2 Pall a - Ballet Theater, March 14 ai Davee Syeneey, 9; Phila- | DAVID R. ROBERTSON, Director 
, ° | ip 
; Hans Matinee Musicale Club. Presi- Hast Amend Civic Concert Series, Oberlin College Oberlin, Ohio 
Juartet, dent: Bertha Krehbiel. Hall of Mir- 50 N. High St. Manager: A. Her- |! 
rors, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 1,200. man Amend. New Veterans Me- ——— —— a 
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Cleveland 


By ELEANor WINGATE Topp 


Cleveland Orchestra, 11001 Eu- 
clid Ave. Auspices: Musical Arts 
Association. Conductor : George 
Szell. Associate conductor: Rudolph 
Ringwall (1955-56); Robert Shaw 
(1956-57). President: Frank Taplin. 
Manager: William Martin. Severance 
Hall, 1,900. Twenty-four pairs of 
subscription concerts, Thursday and 
Saturdays; ten Sunday afternoon 
Twilight Concerts (conducted by Ru- 
dolph Ringwall) ; 35 children’s con- 
certs; series in Akron and Oberlin; 
tour of Midwest in November; tour 
of Northeast in February. 

Guest conductors: Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Eduard van Beinum, Fer- 
nando Previtali, Igor Stravinsky, and 
Thomas Schippers. 

Soloists: Josef Gingold and Abra- 
ham Skernick, Oct. 13 and 15; Leon 
Fleisher, Oct. 20 and 22; Robert 
Casadesus, Oct. 27 and 20; Geza 
Anda, Nov. 3 and 5; Rudolf Serkin, 
Nov. 17 and 19; Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 
24 and 26; Leonard Rose, Dec. 1 and 
3; Eunice Podis, Dec. 29 and 31; 
Daniel Wayenberg, Jan. 5 and 7; 
Pierre Fournier, Feb. 2 and 4; Maria 
Stader, March 1 and 3; Anshel Brusi- 
low, March 8 and 10; Van Cliburn, 
March 15 and 17; Erica Morini, 
March 22 and 24; Robert Marcellus, 
March 29 and 31; Ward Davenny and 
Arthur Loesser, April 5 and 7; Betty 
Jean Hagen, April 12 and 14; 
Frances Yeend, Jane Hobson, David 
Lloyd, and Mack Harrell, April 17 
and 19. 


Cleveland Philharmonic, 5000 Eu- 





clid Ave. Conductor: F. Karl Gross- 
man. President: Frank Slejko, Jr. 
Auditorium, 1,350. Three concerts. 
Soloists: William Kurzban, Nov. 20; 
Ernst Silberstein, Jan. 22; Josef 
Gingold, March 11. 

Cleveland Women's Orchestra. 
Conductor: Hyman Schandler. Art 
Museum; Severance Hall, 1,900.. Two 
concerts. 


Summer Pop Concerts. Conductor: 
Louis Lane. Manager: George H. L. 
Smith. Public Auditorium, 7,500. 
Sixteen concerts, July to September. 

Cleveland Chamber Music Soci- 
ety. President: Paul Vignos, Jr. 
Severance Chamber Music Hall, 400; 
Allen Medical Library, 500; WHK 
Auditorium, 1,350. Mannes-Gimpel- 
Silva Trio, Oct. 25; Joseph Szigeti 
and George Szell, Nov. 25; Curtis 
Quartet, Jan. 10; Hungarian Quartet, 
Feb. 14; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 21; 
Virtuosi di Roma, March 20; Pas- 
quier Trio, April 3. 


Cleveland Institute of Music, 
3411 Euclid Ave. Director: Ward 
Davenny. Willard Clapp Hall, 400. 


Marie Kraft and Marianne Mastics, 
Oct. 19; James Smolko, Nov. 9; In- 
stitute String Quartet, Nov. 29 and 
March 14; George Bekefi, Dec. 14; 
Arthur Loesser, Jan. 11; Giorgio 
Ciompi and Ward Davenny, Feb. 1; 
Eugene Mancini, Feb. 15; Irvin 
Bushman, Maurice Sh irp, and 
Marianne Mastics, March 28; Wil- 
liam Kurzban, April 11. 


Singers’ Club of Cleveland. Di- 
rector: Robert Stofer. Severance 
Hall, 1,900. Heidi Krall, Dec. 6; 
Cesare Valletti, March 20. 


Western Reserve University. Fine 
Arts Series. Severance Chamber 
Music: Hall, 400. Four concerts by 
local artists. 

West Shore Series. Lakewood 
Civic Auditorium, 2,000. Cleveland 
Orchestra, Oct. 16 and April 8; 


Goldovsky Opera Theater, presenting 
“Don 
Krall, 


Nov. 


José 


Pasquale”, 
Jan. 8; 


; Heidi 
Limon Dance 


256 





Company, Feb. 26; Leonard Shure, 
March 18 

Friends of Music, Western Reserve 
University. Severance Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall. Concerts by Western Re- 
serve String Quartet. 

Cleveland Opera Association. 
Manager: G. Bernardi. Public Music 
Hall, 3,000. Santa Cecilia Choir, Oct. 
9; Mantovani and His New Music, 
Oct. 15; Father Sydney MacEwan, 
Oct. 22; Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Oct. 28 and 29; Emil Gilels, Nov. 
5; June Taylor Dancers, Nov. 11 and 
12; Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Nov. 13; New York City Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 25, 26, and 27; Scots 
Guards Band, Nov. 27; David Oist- 


’ 





Carl F. Waite 
Severance Hall in Cleveland 


rakh, Dec. 2; José Greco, Dec. 9; 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers, Feb. 11; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 29; Ballets 
Espagnols, March 3; Ballet Theater, 
March 23; Mozarteum Orchestra, 
April 13. 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Cur- 
ator of music: Walter Blodgett Au- 
ditorium, 500. Eunice Podis, Oct. 
21; Alfred Deller Trio, Nov. 25; Rey 
de la Torre, Dec. 9; Moyse Trio, 
March 16; Arthur Loesser, April 20. 


Severance Hall: Mozart Piano 
Festival. 
St. Paul’s Church: Mozart’s 


Requiem, with members of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Walter Blodgett con- 
ducting. 

Cleveland Music School 
ment, 11125 Magnolia Drive. 


Settie- 
Audi- 


torium, 225. Recitals throughout the 
year by faculty members and _ local 
artists, 


Toledo 


By Mivprep BARKSDALE 





Joseph Hawthorne’s appointment as 
conductor of the Toledo Orchestra 
heads the list of changes made this 
season by the Orchestra Association. 

Toledo Orchestra, 401 Jefferson 
Ave. Auspices: Toledo Orchestra As- 
sociation. Conductor: Joseph Haw- 
thorne. President: John B. Spitzer. 
Executive secretary: Alice Erel. Mu- 
seum Peristyle, 1,752. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts; five free Sunday after- 
noon Junior Concerts, sponsored by 
Edward Lamb Foundation. Subscrip- 
tion soloists: Sauter-Finegan Band, 
Nov. 23; Patricia Doran, oboe, Jan. 
25; Seymour Benstock, cello, and Jack 
Heller, violin, Feb. 29; Jean Madeira, 
Jon Crain, and Toledo Civic Chorus, 
in “Carmen”, April 11. 

Junior Concerts: Soloists, through 
audition: Helen Siemens, piano, Oct. 
30; Denise Kennedy, violinist, Mitchell 












Woodbury, narrator, Nov. 27; Susan 
Miller and Bruce McLaughlin, vio- 
lins, Jan. 29; Gail McNelly, flute, 
March 4; Nancy Gamble, piano, April 
15. 

Toledo Youth Orchestra, 401 Jef- 
ferson Ave. Auspices: Toledo Or- 
chestra Association and Toledo Board 
of Education. Conductor: Cecile 
Vashaw. Chairman: Mrs. Carl Bal- 
duf. Museum Auditorium, 850. Two 
free Sunday afternoon concerts. 

Toledo Museum of Art, 2445 Mon- 
roe St. Director: Blake-More God- 
win. President: John D. Biggers. Su- 
pervisor of music: A. Beverly Barks- 
dale. Peristyle, 1,752; Auditorium, 
850; Great Gallery, 500; Lecture Hall, 
200. Peristyle subscription series of 
eight events; three free events for 
young people; one event complimen- 
tary to members of the Museum; 
chamber music series of five events. 

Peristyle series: Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff, Oct. 9; Philharmonia Orches- 
tra of London, Nov. 3; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nov. 11; Isaac Stern, Jan. 9; 
Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 21; Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, March 6; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, March 20; 
Mozarteum Orchestra, April 18. 

Young Peoples series (presented 
free to children in Toledo metropoli- 
tan area schools): Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Peristyle, Nov. 11; American 
Chamber Orchestra, Auditorium, Jan. 
31; Minneapolis Symphony, Peristyle, 
March 20. 

Members concert: Detroit Sym- 
phony, with Jennie Tourel and Walter 
Fredericks. 


Gallery series: Vegh Quartet, with 


David Glazer, Oct. 17; Amadeus 
Quartet, Nov. 16; American Chamber 
Orchestra, Jan. 31; Budapest Quar- 


tet, Feb. 13; Moyse Trio, March 12. 
“Jazz at the Peristyle” series: Duke 
Ellington and orchestra, Jan. 9; Don 


Shirley, Feb. 11; Dave Brubeck 
Quartet, March 14. 

Miscellaneous events: St. Olaf 
Choir, presented by Lutheran Welfare 
Service, Peristyle, Feb. 1; Sacred 
Music Festival, presented by the To- 
ledo Council of Churches, Peristyle, 


Feb. 5; Elizabeth Gould and Nan Dur- 
yea, duo-pianists, Jan. 15; Parade of 
Barbershop Quartets, SPEBSQSA, 
Peristyle, Feb. 25; Ohio Music Edu- 
cators Association State Convention 
program with Toledo schools’ all-city 
orchestra, band, choruses, and Toledo 
Youth Orchestra, Peristyle, Dec. 2; 
Three programs by the music depart- 
ment of the Toledo public schools, 
Clarence Ball, supervisor; other events 
by Northwest Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Northwest Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs, Junior Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mu Phi Epsilon, Sanctus 
Choir, Euterpean club, Toledo Piano 
Teachers Association. 

Toledo Choral Society, 581 South 
Ave. Director: Lester McCoy. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Rubee Wilson. Macomber 
Auditorium, 850. Doris Kraushaar, 
Harold Haugh, Sylvia Godfrey, 
Thomas Tipton, soloists, Dec. 13; 
Mozart’s Requiem, May 15. 

Flora Ward Hineline Management, 
Commodore Perry Arcade. State 
Theater, 1,900: Roberta Peters, Oct. 
10; Yugoslav Folk Ballet, Feb. 21. 
Paramount Theater, 3,400: Ballet 
Theater, March 20. Commodore Perry 
Ballroom, 500: Town Hall Lecture 
Series. 

Toledo Sports Arena, 1 Main St. 
Manager: Andrew Mulligan. Sports 
Arena, 7,000. Scots Guards Band, Oct. 
21; Boston Pops Orchestra, Jan. 73 
miscellaneous entertainment events. 

Paramount Theatre, 520 Adams 
St., 3,400. Manager: Marvin Harris. 
State Theater, 1,900: Mantovani and 
His New Music, Oct. 16. Paramount: 
Fred Waring, Sept. 16, Feb. 27-28; 





Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 

: Victor Borge, Feb. 9-11. 

~ "Music Under the Stars Series, 
214-218 Safety Bldg. Toledo Zoologi- 
cal Gardens Amphitheater, 4,400, 
Auspices: Toledo Recreation Division 
of the Toledo Public Welfare Dept, 
Director: Arthur Gratop. Supervisor: 
Arthur C. Morse. Summer season of 
band and orchestra concerts. 

University of Toledo, West Ban- 


Nov, 


croft St. President: Asa Knowles, 
Director, Music Department: Lloyd 
Sunderman. Director, University The- 
ater: Morlin Bell. Doermann The- 
ater, 880. Miscellaneous events, Uni- 
versity choir, band, faculty and stu- 


dent recitals. 


Canton 


By Witiarp BENJAMIN 


Canton Symphony, 1717 Market 
Ave. N. Auspices: Canton Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Louis Lane. President: Frank P, 
Kwett. Timken High School Audi- 
torium, 1,103. Four concerts. Soloists: 
Dalies Frantz, Mary Frenz, and Can- 
ton Community Male Chorus, Oct. 19; 
Van Cliburn, Nov. 30; Camilla Wicks, 
March 7; Louis Lane, Bess Sharft 
Leven, and Joan Chismar, May 2. 

Civic Music Association, 421 18th 
St. NW. President: William G, 
Meyer. Secretary: Mrs. W. E. Holl. 

Timken High School Auditorium, 1,- 
103. Four concerts. Roman Sisters, 
Nov. 9; Mata and Hari (Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, 1,262), Jan. 14; 
Julian Olevsky, Feb. 21; Brian Sul- 
livan, April 7. 

Canton Civic Opera, 601 Cleve- 
land Ave NW. Auspices: Canton 
Civic Opera Association. Conductor: 
Alberto Bimboni. President: Ralph 
K. Ramsayer. Secretary: Lucille S. 
Meyers. Timken High School Audi- 
torium, 1,103. “Madama Butterfly”, 
Nov. 4 and 5. 

Canton Memorial Auditorium, 
1101 Market Ave. N. Owned and op- 
erated by City of Canton. Capacity, 
6,000. Manager: Ralph D. Smith. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 30; 





June Taylor Dancers, Nov. 10. 
MacDowell Club, 1127 15th St. 

NW. President: Mrs. B. W. Sebring. 

Secretary: Mrs. W. H. Breckbill. 


Canton Woman’s Club, 150. Soloists: 
Gordon Almstead, Oct. 6; Elizabeth 


Unis, Oct. 10; Alfred Deller Trio 
(Players Guild Auditorium, 290), 
Nov. 27. 


Berea 


By Ceci. W. Munk 


Baldwin-Wallace College Conser- 
vatory. Director: Cecil W. Munk. 
Kulas Chamber Music Hall, 300. 





Baldwin-Wallace Symphony. Con- 
ductor: George Poinar. Associate 
conductor: James R. Lerch. Three 
concerts. 

Concert Band. Conductor: Kenneth 
O. Snapp. Two concerts. . 

A Cappella Choir. Director: Var- 


ner M. Chance. Two home concerts; 
tour, March 17-21. 

Series of artist-faculty recitals by 
George Poinar, violin; James Lerch, 
violin; Guilford Plumley, piano; Wal- 


ter Hasenmueller, piano; Glenn 
Schnittke, voice; Melvin Hakola, 
voice; Farley K. Hutchins, organ; 
Eleanor Allen, organ; Richard Sud- 
dendorf, trumpet; William Elliott, 
clarinet; Esther Pierce, cello. 


Opera Workshop. Director: Melvin 
Hakola. Two productions. 
Annual Bach Festival, May 25 and 






MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Oklahoma City 


By Aine JEAN TREANOR 


Oklahoma City Symphony, Munici- 
| Auditorium. Auspices: Oklahoma 
City Symphony Association. Conduc- 
tor: Guy Fraser Harrison. President : 


John H. Lamb. Manager: Lewis E. 
Coley. Municipal Auditorium, 6,000 ; 
Oklahoma City University Audi- 
torium, 1,400. Twelve subscription 
concerts; 20 Mutual Broadcasting 
System concerts; one family con- 


cert; three Little "Symphony concerts ; 


six pairs children’s concerts; seven 
pairs of out-of-city concerts. Solo- 
ists: Camilla W icks, Nov. 1; Lily 
Pons, Nov. 15; William Primrose, 


Dec. 4; Richard Elsasser, Dec. 13; 
Norman Paulu, concertmaster, Jan. 
10; Szymon Goldberg, Jan. 22; Witold 
Maleuzynski, Feb. 7; to be announced, 

“Cosi fan tutte”, "March 6; Byron 
Souda, March 20; to be announced, in 
Mozart's Requiem, with college choirs, 
April 3. 

Women's Committee, Oklahoma 
City Symphony, Municipal Audi- 
torium. President: Mrs. DeWitt B. 
Kirk, 1133 NW 38th St. Municipal 
Auditorium, 6,000. Great Artists Se- 
ries. ag er and Lowe, Dec. 8; 
Ballets Espagnols, Jan. 6; Anna Rus- 
sell, Jan. 30; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 24; 
Yehudi Menuhin, March 18. 


Okiahoma County Civic Music 


Association. President: William G. 
Nissen. Secretary: Mrs. Robert L. 
Heatley, 800 NW 42nd St. Oklahoma 


1,400. 
Ajemian Sis- 


City University Auditorium, 
Roberta Peters, Oct. 21; 


ters, Nov. 11; Goya and Matteo, Dec. 
10; Vienna "Choir Boys, Feb. 14; 
Jacques Abram, March 2. 

Ladies Music Club. President: 
Mrs. W. Rogers Abbott, Route 12, 
Box 252. Heidi Krall, Oct. 19; Tulsa 


Philharmonic Trio, Jan. 24; Van Cli- 
burn, March 5. 


Mrs. Delbert Cravens, 2804 NW 
43rd St. Municipal Auditorium, 6,000. 
José Greco, Nov. 14; Fiesta Mexicana, 
March 24. 


Theatre, Inc., Manager: Mrs. Mor- 
ris L. Head, 837 NW 37th St. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, 6,000. Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 28. 


C. H. Huntley, 2629 NW 30th St. 
Municipal Auditorium, 6,000. Wagner 
Opera Company, presenting “La Bo- 
héme”, Nov. 6; Scots Guards Band, 
Nov. 13; Ballet Theater, Feb. 19. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Celebrity Series Association. Chair- 
man: John F. Malone. Holmberg 
Hall, 1,300. Robert Merrill, Oct. 12; 
Lily Pons, Nov. 17; Michael Rabin, 
Dec. 1; Cornelia Otis Skinner, March 
12; Iva Kitchell, April 26. 


Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water. Allied Art Series. Chairman: 
D. Terry Martin. Auditorium, 1,500; 
Fieldhouse, 9,600. Paul Draper and 
Co., Nov. 16; Fiesta Mexicana, Dec. 
i: "Ania Dorfmann, Dec. 15; Tulsa 
Philharmonic, Feb. 8; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, April 5 


Oklahoma College for Women, 


Chichasha. Artist Course. President: 
Charles Dan Procter. Dean of Fine 
Arts: Frances Dinsmore Davis. OCW 
Auditorium, 1,000. United States Air 
Force Band, Oct. 29; Wagner Opera 
Company, presenting “La Bohéme”, 
Nov. 17; Oklahoma City Symphony, 
Feb. 9. 


Tulsa 


By MAurIce DE VINNA 


Tulsa Philharmonic, 515 S. Main 
St. Auspices: Tulsa 
Society. Conductor: H. Arthur 
Brown. President: Burch Mayo. Man- 
ager: Kenneth G. Schuller. Tulsa 
Municipal Theater, 2,854. Twelve sub- 
scription concerts; four Pop con- 
certs sponsored as benefits by char- 
itable organizations; four out-of-town 





Philharmonic | 


concerts; seven Green Room talks on | 


and young artists auditions, 
projects of the Tulsa Philharmonic 
Women’s Association. Soloists: Leon 
Fleisher, Oct. 18; Igor Gorin, Oct. 31; 
Francis Jones, Barton Frank, and 
Jerome Rappaport, Nov. 14; Eloise 
Polk, Nov. 28; Leonard Pennario, 
Dec. 12; Nadia Reisenberg, Jan. 8 


music, 


Tosca Berger Kramer, Jan. 23; Zino 


Francescatti, Feb. 6; Phyllis Curtin, 


Feb. 20; Zadel Skolovsky, March 5; | 


Young Artists Auditions winners, 
March 19; Lily Pons, April 2. Spon- 
sored Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo as 
benefit for maintainance fund, Nov. 
28 and 29. 

Tulsa Opera, Inc., 
Ave. Musical director : 
ney. Stage director: Anthony Stiva- 
nello. President: Robert S. Rizley. 
Chairman of the board: Maud Lorton 
Myers. Tulsa Municipal Theater, 2,- 
854. Scholarships for voice and dance 
students. “Faust” with Eugene Con- 
ley, William Wilderman, John Brown- 


lee, and Helen Greco, Oct. 20 and 22; | 


“Rigoletto” with Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Graciela Rivera; Ruggero Shileo, and 
Valfrido Patacchi, April 26 and 28. 


Civic Music Association. Petrole- | 


um Bldg. President: T. I. Sullivan. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. J. A. Mul- 
holland. Tulsa Municipal Theater, 2,- 
854. Leonard Warren, Nov. 5; Goya 
and Matteo, Nov. 17; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Feb. 13; Dallas Symphony, 
March 6; Friedrich Gulda, March 22. 


Carson Attractions, 515 S. Bos- | 
PAULINE 


ton Ave. Manager: Richard C. Car- 
son. Fairgrounds Pavilion, 7,000; 
Tulsa Municipal Theater, 2,854. Scots | 
Guards Band, Nov. 12; Ballets Espag- 
nols, Jan. 7; Azuma Kabuki Dancers, 


March 10. 
Concertime. 15 E. 2ist St. Man- 
ager: Rosalie Talbott. Monte Cassino 


Auditorium, 800. Karen Keys, Dec. 6; 
Nadia Reisenberg, assisted by Irving 
Becker, Tosca Berger Kramer and 
Barton Frank, Jan. 11; Donald 
— Feb. 14; Fredell Lack, April 

Celebrities Series, Inc., 1724 S. 
Madison Ave. Manager: Mrs. W. H. 
Elson, Jr. Temple Israel Auditorium, 
650. Pearl Primus Dance Group, Nov. 
5; The Savoyards, Dec. 21. 


1610 S. Boulder | 
Gerald Whit- 





Eudice SHAPIRO Violinist 


“Easily one of the best violinists..." 
“A remarkable American violinist..." 
“Shapiro a blessed talent..." 
“Highest expectations were surpassed . . ."" COPENHAGEN 
“Perfect technique, beautiful tone..." 
“A terrific artist ...a true virtuoso." 





LOS ANGELES TIMES 
LONDON 
AMSTERDAM 


STOCKHOLM 


ISRAEL 


Re-engaged as soloist Grant Park July 1956 
NATIONWIDE TOUR 1956-57 NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management Perenece Kazounorr we. 


119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








achievement of high order . 





ABBA LEIFER 


Organist 

In his Bach Chorale’, he had the voices distinguished from 

one another in a ripe and profoundly impressive way — an 

. he has a flair for doing astonishing 
things and doing them successfully . 

. . « played with rare teshalaue . : 

established himself firmly as qualified to rank among the elect 

in the fraternity of concert players .. . 


Concert Management: 


Chicago Daily News 
. real distinction . . . 


The Diapason 
Willard Matthews 
123 E. 53rd St., New York 








THE LITTLE SINGERS 
OF PARIS 


now booking ° 


r. Maillet, director 








OLIVE 


MIDDLETON soprano 


Available: Opera—Concert—Radio 


171 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Cl.-6-1281 








CONTRALTO — Voice Training: 





“*... & grasp of different styles, and understanding of the way 
songs should flow and build toa climax and an actress’ sense 
of how to convey emotion. . . N. Y. Times. 

her voice is deep and poverty and iis natural timbre 
ts extremely warm N. 


ar ena Contro!—Iinterpretation—Member NYSTA-NATS 


terald Tribune. 








DONALD BETTS 


Pianist 
Per. Rep. M. T. Copp 


12 Highland Ave., New London, Conn. 


“Imagination and poetic feeling.” 
—New York Times 

“Tremendous technique and bravura 

style." —Musical Americe 














SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, Iowa 











Phyllis 


VIOLIN and ‘CELLO DUO 


Personal Representative: Marie Jones, 860 Riverside Drive, New York 32, N. Y. 
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FAIR AFFAIRS 


presents 


The Greatest Music, Song and 
Dance Festival of Mexican Origin 


. Staged for you with a group of 
brilliant dancers. 


. @ gay show, featuring: 


aaa + ag OTEY, Mexican-born pianist. 
s decidedly impressive."'— 


Philadelst 3 Bu etin 

The Mexican press hails him as a ‘musical 

genius . . . truly marvelou . 4 great 

pianist-composer 

Solo artist concert and mphony 
@ 

ALEJANDRO ALGARA, Mexico City's 

aye Tenor, Popular TV, Radio and Con- 

cert artist 


JUDITH GARCIA, 
exico City and St, Louis 
artist. 


RAMIRO RAMIREZ, Dancer—CINE FILM, 
Mexico City and Brussels Show, 1953. 


MARIO SALGUERO, Mexico City's ''Canta 
Rana'' Marimbist and Xylophone artist. 


HUGUETTE CHRISTIANE, alluring song- 

stre of popular French and Mexican 

motifs. Solo or group. 

BRILLIANT GUITARISTS .. . 

MUSICAL TRIO—"'TIPICO" Musicians. 
NOW BOOKING 


Stage and floor ee with your 
local symphony, college and community 
concerts, programs and festivities. 


Exciting Dancer from 
Mo. Television 


Write or Wire— 
FAIR AFFAIRS 
Wayne, Pa. 


Directors— 
MRS, J. A. CHRISTENSEN 
MR. DOUGLAS D. ROYAL 














MARGARET 


SITTIG 


Communications to 1401 Steinway Bldg. 
113 West 57th St., New York City 19 











GYORGY 


SANDOR 


Pianist 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














MARY 


BOTHWELL 


Soprano 


Personal Management: Be 
15 E. 48th Street, New York 17, N. 
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Houston 


By Husert Roussev 





The appointment of Leopold Sto- 
kowski as resident conductor of the 
Houston Symphony marked one of the 
more significant turnings in the 42- 
year history of this organization. 

Mr. Stokowski, who took control 
on Oct. 31, has instituted certain 
policy changes, mostly in connection 
with programs. There has been a 
marked increase in the number of 
contemporary composers performed, 
especially American composers. 
Among living composers represented 
are Hovhaness, Riegger, Orff, Hart- 
mann, Hanson, Barber, Espla, and 
Messiaen. Three world premieres are 
included. 

The Houston Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, formed in August, is a new addi- 
tion to the scene. The two produc- 
tions of its first season are being of- 
fered on a subscription basis. The 
organization has plans for expanding 
its program in future seasons. 

Houston Symphony, Music Hall. 
Auspices: Houston Symphony So- 
ciety. Conductor: Leopold Stokowski. 
Associate conductor: Maurice Bonney. 


President: Ima Hogg. Corresponding 
secretary: Mrs. Julian S. Burrows. 
Manager: Tom M. Johnson. Music 


Hall, 3,010. Twenty subscription con- 
certs; 17 student concerts; eight Pop 
concerts. Annual tour, Feb. 28 to 
April 2 (Milton Katims conducting). 
Twenty-four sponsored regional radio 
broadcasts, KTRH, Houston. Guest 
conductors: Max Rudolf, Dec. 12 and 
Dec. 20; Andre Kostelanetz, Dec. 26; 
Maurice Bonney, Jan. 3; Bernard 
Herrmann, Jan. 9 and Jan. 17; Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. Feb. 6: Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Feb. 14; Milton Katims, 
Feb. 20 and Feb. 28. Soloists: Rudolf 
Firkusny, Nov. 22; Robert Casadesus, 
Dec. 12; Szymon Goldberg, Dec. 20; 
Nadine Connor, Jan. 3; Erica Morini, 
Tan. 9; Van Cliburn, Jan. 17; Andres 
Segovia, Feb. 6; Richard Tucker, 
Feb. 20; Ellen Ballon, Feb. 28. 

Edna W. Saunders Concert Bu- 
reau, 902 Main. Manager: Edna W. 
Saunders. Music Hall, 3,010. Attrac- 
tions: Fiesta Mexicana, Oct. 5; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 18; “The 
Telephone” and “The Medium”, Nov. 
11; Scots Guards Band, Nov. 17; 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
“La Bohéme”, Nov. 19 and 20; Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, Jan. 30; Anna Rus- 
sell, Feb. 4; Ballet Theater, Feb. 10 
and 11; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
March 3 and 4; Azuma Kabuki Danc- 
ers, March 12; George London, April 
19; Metropolitan Opera Company, 
May 14 and 15. 

Houston Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, 3003 Louisiana. President: Mrs. 
Louis G. Lobit. Secretary: Elva Kalb 
Dumas. Two opera _ productions: 
Strauss’s “Salome,” Jan. 19 and 20; 
Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly,” Jan. 
26 and 27. Artistic director and con- 
ductor: Walter Herbert. Singers: 
Brenda Lewis. Eunice Alberts, Fred- 
erick Jagel; Eugene Conley, Nancy 
Blackburn. 

Civic Music 
Darcas. President: 
Music Hall, 3,010. Frank Guerrera, 
Oct. 11; Dance Theater Berlin, Dec. 
5; Zino Francescatti, Feb. 9; Risé 
Stevens, Feb. 27; Friedrich Gulda, 


March 20. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 1601 S. 
Shepherd. President: Mrs. Raymond 
El Selders. Secretary: Mrs. Hilton 
W. Hearne. Leonard Pennario, Nov. 

Jan. 30; Lisa 


9; Budapest Quartet, 
Della Casa, Feb. 29. 

Music Guild, 4816 Main. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. William E. Loose. Secre- 


Association, 3735 
Baxter Holland. 


eee 
Ba Oat, _ 








Houston Pog 


Houston Music Hall 


tarv: Mrs. Louis G. Lobit. Playhouse 
Theater, 300. Nine subscription con- 
certs of chamber music. 

Jewish Community Center Series, 
2020 Hermann Drive. Six concerts of 


chamber music. Beethoven sonata 
cycle (three concerts) ; three concerts 
by Lyric Art Quartet. Players: 


Fredell Lack, Marion Davies, George 
Bennett, Wayne Crouse. 
Houston Youth Symphony, P. O. 


Box 556. Conductor: Howard F. 
Webb. President: Weed Peterson. 
Secretary: Mrs. P. Hill. Music 


3,010. Activities: beginners’ 
string orchestra, two intermediate 
orchestras, concert orchestra, boys’ 
choir, and ballet group (Emmamae 
Horn, director). Six concerts; two 
out-of-town concerts; summer work- 
shop, Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
Texas. Guest conductors and soloists. 

Houston Chorale, 7823 Detroit. 
Directer: Alfred Urbach. President: 
Ethelyn Geyer. Music Hall, 3,010. 
Christmas and Spring concerts; two 
appearances with Houston Symphony ; 
several out-of-town concerts. 

J. S. Bach Society, 5115 Aspen, 
Bellaire. Chairman: George Fuer- 
mann. First Unitarian Church. Three 
subscription concerts. 

University of Houston. Chairman, 
Fine Arts Division: Merrills Lewis. 


Hall, 


Cullen Auditorium, 1,600. Fine Arts 
Festival ; various concerts and operatic 
performances. Regularly scheduled 
television presentation, KUHT-TV. 

Rice Institute. Head of music 
department: Arthur Hall. Fondren 
Library Lecture Lounge, 200. Con- 


certs and annual Gilbert and Sullivan 
performance. 


Dallas 


By Georce C. LESLIE 





Dallas Symphony. Auspices: Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Walter Hendl. Assistant con- 
ductor: Zelman Brounoff. President: 
Lawrence S. Pollock. Manager: 
Henry Peltier. McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,600. Sixteen subscrip- 
tion concerts; eight children’s con- 
certs; six concerts in Ft. Worth; 
three special concerts: Sibelius pro- 
gram, Dec. 7; Mozart-Bartok Pro- 
gram, with Gyorgy Sandor, Feb. 2; 
Mozart program, Feb. 23. Texas- 
Oklahoma Tour, Feb.-March. Guest 
conductors: Arthur Bennett Lipkin, 
Dec. 12; Sir Thomas Beecham, Feb. 
19. Soloists: Istvan Nadas, Nov. 20; 
Pietro Scarpini, Nov. 28; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Dec. 4; Dealey Award Winner, 
Dec. 18; Alfred Breuning, Dec. 

Leo Smit, Jan. 8; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 
15; Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 23; solo- 
ists and NTSC Chorus, Feb. 5; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 13; Wilhelm "Back- 
haus, Feb. 27; Puccini-Mascagni Con- 
cert, with Brenda Lewis, Eddy Ruhl, 


’ 


Reaves, and 
March 12 


Gloria Brydon, Royce 


SMU Choral Union, 


Civic Music Association.  Presj- 
dent: Lanham Deal. McFarlin Me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,600. Roberta 


Peters, Oct. 24; Geza Anda, Nov. 21; 
Cesare Valletti, Jan. 16; Pierre 
Fournier, Jan. 30; Lisa Della Casa, 
Feb. 25; I Musici, March 10; Walter 
Gieseking, March 31 

Community Course. 
Methodist University. Manager: R. C. 
Knickerbocker. McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,600. William Clauson 
and Nina Dova, Nov. 9; Dance The- 
ater Berlin, Dec. 6; Leonard Pen- 
nario, Jan. 10; Azuma Kabuki Danc- 
ers, March 13. 

Community Opera Guild. Southern 
Methodist University. Artistic direc- 
tor: Paul Vellucci. President: Janice 
Brooks. McFarlin Memorial Audi- 
torium, 2,600. “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street,” Nov. 2; Spring production of 
a Mozart Opera. 

Dailas Chamber Music Society. 
2419 Maple Ave. Musical director: 
Dorothea Kelley. Scott Hall, 430. 
Elmer Scott Concert Series: Loewen- 
guth Quartet, Nov. 30; Albeneri Trio, 


Southern 


Jan. 18: Budapest Quartet, Feb. 1; 
Paganini Quartet, March 7; New 
York Woodwind Quintet, March 28. 


Dallas Lyric Theater, Inc., 111 N. 


Murphy St. Musical director: Samuel 
Adler. President: George C. Leslie. 
“Riders to the Sea,” and “Gianni 
Schicchi,” Oct. 27 and 29; “Catulli 


Carmina,” Dec. 4; Margo Jones Me- 
morial Concert, Dec. 4; “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors”, Dec. 15; “Cosi 
fan tutti”, in February. 

Dallas Grand Opera Association. 
President: Arthur L. Kramer, Jr. 
Fair Park Auditorium, 4,500. Metro- 
politan Opera Company: “Tales of 
Hoffman”, May 11; “Don Pasquale”, 
May 12 (matinee) ; “Tosca”, May 12 
(evening) ; “Die Meistersinger”, May 
13 (matinee). 

State Fair of Texas. Manager: 
Charles R. Meeker, Jr. Fair Park 
Auditorium, 4,500. Lily Pons, Nov. 3; 
Scots Guards Band, Nov. 14; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 25 and 
26; Ballet Theater, Feb. 17 and 18. 


San Antonio 





By HELEN SEAGLE 


San Antonio Symphony, 916 Mav- 
erick Bldg. Auspices: Symphony So- 
ciety of San Antonio. Conductor: 
Victor Alessandro. President: Ernest 
W. Clemens. Manager: Col. Thomas 
B. Woodburn. Municipal Auditorium, 
6,000. Fifteen subscription concerts; 
two student series: (A) concerts, au- 
ditorium, 6,000 (B) “Meet Your Or- 
chestra”, Jewish Center, 400. Solo- 
ists and special events: Claudio Ar- 


(Continued on page 260) 
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Milwaukee 


By Frank NELSON 





Civic Concert Association, 1333 
N. Franklin Place. President: Carter 
Wells. Secretary: Murial Anderson. 
Civic Auditorium: 3,500. Wagner Op- 
era Company presenting “La Bohéme”, 
Oct. 26; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Dec. 1; Claramae Turner, Dec. 15; 
Ruggerio Ricci, Jan. 26; Frank Guar- 
rera, March 14; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, April EZ. 


Arion Musical Club, 729 N. Broad- 
way. President: Lorenz W. Heise. 
Secretary: Janet Grob. Civic Audi- 
torium, 3,500. Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren’s Choir, Oct. 21; First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. hg De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, Jan. 20 Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 
24; Yehudi Ree March 13; 
Spring Oratorio, April 15. 


Chicago Symphony, 144 E. Wells 
St. Auspices: Milwaukee Orchestral 
Association. President: K. G. Viall. 
Secretary: Mrs. H. E. Smith. Pabst 
Theatre, 1,620. Ten subscription con- 
certs. Conductor: Fritz Reiner. As- 
sociate conductor: George Schick. 
Guest conductors: Carlo Maria Giu- 
lini, Nov. 14; Bruno Walter, Jan. 30. 
Soloists: Joseph Battista, Oct. 31; 
Camilla Wicks, Nov. 28; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Dec. 19; Grant Johannesen, Feb. 
13; Gary Graffman, March 19. 


Wauwatosa Community Concert 
Association. President : Mrs. Hard- 
ing Van Schaack. Secretary: Verna 
Van Uxem, 518 N. 64th St. Wauwa- 
tosa High School Auditorium, 1,400. 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 6; Clau- 
dio Arrau, Jan. 9; Michael Rabin, 
Feb. 14; Elena Nikolaidi, March 16; 
Jon Crain, May 7. 


North Shore Community Concert 
Association. President: Carl 


Gleysteen. Secretary: Mrs. James 
Moriarty, 1701 E. Capitol Dr. Shore- 
wood Auditorium, 1,201. Saramae 


Endich, Oct. 24; Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Orchestra, Nov. 15; Todd Dun- 
can, Dec. 5; Monique de la Bruchol- 
lerie, Feb. 5; Virtuosi di Roma, 
March 5. 


Pabst Theater, 144 E. Wells St. 
Manager: Myra Peache. Pabst The- 
ater, 1,620. Dance Theater Berlin, Oct. 
16; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 24; 
Ballets Espagnols, Oct. 25 and 26; 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone”, 
Oct. 28 and 29; Waukesha Symphony, 
Noy. 23; José Greco and Company, 
Nov. 25 and 26; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 15, 16, 17, 18; 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers, Feb. 20 and 
21; Ballet Theater, Feb. 27; Concor- 
dia College Glee Club, March 11; 
National Ballet of Canada, March 12 
and 13; Milw. iukee A Cappella Chor- 
isters, Mz Ly 


Music Under The Stars Concerts. 
Auspices: Milwaukee County Park 
Commission, 901 N. 9th St. Music 
director : John Anello. Blatz Temple 
of Music, Washington Park, 13,000 to 
16,000. Six summer concerts in July 
and August, with guest conductors 
and guest soloists to be announced. 


Florentine Opera Company. Di- 


rector: John Anello, 2004 E. Edge- 
wood Ave. Pabst theater, 1,620. “La 
Traviata”, with Lucia Ev angelista and 


Thomas Hayward, Oct. 7 and 8. Ad- 
ditional operas with guest stars to be 
announced. 

Pro Arte String Ensemble. Aus- 
Pices: University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Atheneum, 300. Nov. 
11; Dec. 13; Feb. 14; March 20; 


April 10. 
Civic Orchestra. Auspices: Civic 
Music Association. Conductor: Mil- 
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ton Rusch. Vocational 
2,500. Two concerts. 
Ray Mitchell Attractions. 
Auditorium, 8,000; Arena, 
Scots Guards Band, Nov. 
Anderson, Jan. 15. 


Auditorium, 

Civic 
12,000. 
2; Marion 


LaCrosse 
By Norris PYNn 





LaCrosse’s new Mary E. Sawyer | 
memorial auditorium was dedicated on | 


September 29, 1955. The auditorium | 


has a seating capacity of 4,000, the 
second largest in Wisconsin. It was 
built with funds ear-marked for that 
purpose in the will of the late Mary 
E. Sawyer, widow of a pioneer lum- 
berman. The first musical event of im- 
portance in the auditorium was the 
Tri-State Opera Company’s produc- 
tion of “La Bohéme”, on Oct. 19. 
Principals were Louise Alexander as 
Mimi; Norris Greer as Rudolpho; and 
Irene Cummings as Musetta. Laven 
Sowell, Richard Gordon, Ben Cutler, 
and Reginald Nichols completed the 
cast. Thomas Martin was the musical 
director. 

Russell Huber, music director of 
radio station WKBH, was elected 
gene of the LaCrosse Symphony. 


e succeeds Mrs. Viola Fellows, who | 


died suddenly before last 
close. Alvin Mikelson is the new di- 
rector of the LaCrosse Civic Choir. 

LaCrosse Symphony, P.O. Box 
632. Auspices: LaCrosse Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Leigh Elder. 
President: Russell Huber. Secretary: 
Evelyn Masrud. Vocational 
Auditorium, 1,200. Three subscription 
concerts; possibly a spring tour of 
area communities. Soloists: Leontyne 
Price, with Richard Church, guest 
conductor, Oct. 24; Robert Merrill, 
Feb. 27; Richard Gregor, April 6. 

Community Concert Association, 
P.O. Box 630. President: Alfred 
Funk, Jr. Secretary: Harmer Root. 
Vocational School auditorium. Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Oct. 14; 
Battista, Jan. 30; Richard 
March 8; Minneapolis 
April 18. 


Tucker, 
Symphony, 


season’s | 


School | 


Joseph | 


Mary E. Sawyer Municipal Me- | 


morial Auditorium, Fifth and Vine 
Streets. Manager: Joseph Gwen. Vari- 
ous musical and theatrical productions. 
Seating capacity: 4,000. “La Bohéme”, 
Oct. 19. Other events to be announced. 


Waukesha 


Waukesha Symphony, Box 531, 
Waukesha. Auspices: Waukesha 
Symphony, Inc. Conductor: Milton 
Weber. President: John M. Greene. 
Manager: Joseph Beringer. Wau- 
kesha High School Auditorium, 800. 
Five subscription concerts, two young 
people’s concerts. Soloists: Lois 
Marshall, Rosemary Kuhlmann, Wes- 
ley Dalton, and Donald Gramm, Nov. 
22 (performance repeated following 
night at Pabst Theater, Milwaukee) ; 
Florizel Reuter, Milton Weber, Tan. 
31; Florizel Reuter, March 13; Mary 
Sauer, April 10. Soloist at children’s 
concert: Marjorie Suhs, Oct. 25. 

Opera Guild of the Waukesha 
Symphony, Box 531, Waukesha. Aus- 
pices: Waukesha Symphony, Inc. 
Director: Milton Weber. Chairman 
of Guild: James Bonneau. Avon 
Theater, 775. “Die NS. | 
March 2-3. 

Waukesha String Quartet, Box 
531, Waukesha. Auspices: Waukesha 
Symphony, Inc. Manager: Ruth Free- 
hoff. Members: Florizel Reuter, 
Marguerite Reuter-Dintl, violins; 
Milton Weber, viola; Josef 
Schroetter, cello. Fifteen chamber 
concerts in southeastern Wisconsin. 














RENATO 


BELLIN 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach © Composer 
TR 4-9068 


Res. CO 5-7975 


Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. . 
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ELEANOR STEBER: 
“an inspiring maestro” 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 
“masterful help" 























CAROLINE BEESON FRY — VOICE 


SUMMER SESSION AT WHITE PLAINS STUDIO 
JUNE 18 —JULY 27 


Intensive Voice Study — Teachers’ Class — Repertoire Class 


Opera Class 
Song Interpretation Class 


under 
Guest Teachers 


Performance at end of session 
Write for full information—2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 


Two Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y.—872 Carnegie Hall, New York : 
y 





MURIEL SMITH, Artist-Pupt o¢ ALFREDO MARTING 


260 West End Ave., New York City, EN 2-7514 
ondon Critics in Wigmore Hall Recital June 26: 


Daily Mail: “A consummate artist with looks and charm and irresistible 


Wins unanimous praise of L 


personality.” 


Daily Express: "The subtleties of Hugo Wolf's German songs came as easily 
to her as some simpler old French songs or her native Negro spirituals.” 


Daily Telegram: "This recital was a demonstration of real musical artistry 


as well as virtuosity.” 


Complimestery copy of Mr. Martino’s book, ‘Today's Singing’’, mailed on request. 














MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


teacher of singing 
333 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. C. 


AC 2-7573 

















STOTT’ 


VOICE CULTURE — MUSICAL EDUCATION — REPERTORY 
MAGDA STOTT 


490 West End Ave. (cor. 83rd St.), a. 7. nm 


VOCAL ART STUDIO 
Director: VICTOR STOTT 
Eminent European - American Singer 


Voice Expert—develops and cor- 
on od voice in singing and 


— TR. 3-4230 











EMANUEL BALABAN 


Conductor — Accompanist — Voice Coach 


Metropolitan Opera Singers—Concert Stars 
Outstanding Debut Recitalists 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music, New York City 


Tanglewood-Berkshire Music Center 
675 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY—ACademy 2-5216 








Z School Auditorium, 1,200. Six _sub- 
San Antonio scription concerts: Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 20; “The Medium ” and 
(Continued from page 258) “The Telephone”, Nov. 9; Jean Fenn, 
rau, Nov. 5; Lily Pons, Nov. 12; Dec. 5; Marina Svetlova and Com- 
Scots Guards Band, Nov. 16; Ariel pany, Jan. 30; “Richard III”, Feb. 13; 
Hall, Nov. 26; “Cosi fan tutte”, Dec. | Whittemore and Lowe, March , 
3; Maurice Eisenberg and Nannette Opera Festival, 916 Maverick 
Levi, Dec. 11; Lizabeth Pritchett and Bldg. Auspices: Symphony Society 
the Denton Civic Boy Choir, Dec. 17; of San Antonio. Conductor: Victor 
Witold Malcuzynski, Jan. 14; Julian Alessandro. President: Ernest Clem- 
Olevsky, Jan. 21; Mozart Bicentennial, ens. Manager: Col. T. B. Woodburn. 
with Josephine Antoine, Leopold La Municipal Auditor, 6,000. “Turan- 
Fosse, John Hicks and Karl Leif- dot’, Feb. 4; “The Barber of $ Seville”, 
heit, Jan. 28; Ballet Russe de Monte’ Feb. 5; “Tosca”, Feb. 11; “Faust”, 
Carlo, Feb. 28; Lisa Della Casa, Feb. 12. “Tosca”, Feb. 13, in Browns- 
March 8; Eugene List and Carroll ville, Texas. 
Glenn, March 10; Beethoven’s Ninth Tuesday Musical Club Artist 
Symphony, with Gloria Lane, Norman Series, P. O. Box 2135. Chairman: 
Treigle, Rudolf Petrak, and Irene Jor- Mrs. H. L. Bridgeman. San Pedro 
dan, March 17; Luben Vichey, March Playhouse, 600. Four subscription 
24. : concerts: Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 
Alamo Entertainment Series, 916 22; Jon Crain, Jan. 24; Byron Janis, 
Maverick Bldg. Auspices: Symphony March 13; Marjorie McClung, March 
Society of San Antonio. President: 27. : 
Ernest Clemens. Manager: Col. T. San Antonio Chamber Music So- 
B. Woodburn. Alamo ‘Heights High ety. 415 West = Lynwood. Presi- 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 Arved Kurtz, Director 











3 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. . For children and adults. 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT .... Individual instruction only or en- 


rollment in one or more of 60 
special classes covering all phases 
of music study. 


DIPLOMA COURSES ......... Individual or class instruction, full 
or part time. 
Se 


Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions. For individual instruction, students may enroll anytime 
during the year. All string, keyboard, woodwind, brass instruments, and voice. Faculty 


of 71. Daytime and evening schedules. Catalog on request. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 114 East 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 








Aspen Music School June 25 to August 25 
in conjunction with Aspen Music Festival, June 27 to Sept. 2 


Outstanding artist faculty in all departments 


Catalog on request. Address: Norman Singer, Dean 
161 West 86th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
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SESSION 











ASPEN, COLORADO 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses In Applied Music, Composition, and Music Education leading to Mus.B. degree. DRAMA and 
} — courses | leading te B. FA. degres. F Faculty of 50 including several members of Bosten Symphony 


sume yer ya Sey for Women. » Catalog on request. FALL xy 
of Schools of Music SEPT 




















PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 


Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma, M. Mus., B. Mus., Teacher’s Certificate. 
Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. Dormitories. 


Registrar 17 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 








COLLEGE. CONSERVATORY of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


AA distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts. 
Degree courses with majors in viene, Valeo, Sreestral instruments, Organ, Composition, 

ui juca' 
Affiliated with the University ‘of Cincinnati and Xavier ba aap ity, 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music Cat og will. be send on request 
Dept. MA Highland Ave. and Oak St. ** Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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Moshe Paranov, Director ® 187 Broad St., Hartford 5, Conn. © Member NASM 
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dent: F. T. Kirkham. Secretary: Mrs. 
O. W. Titman. Musical director: Eric 
Sorantin. San Pedro Playhouse, 600. 
Four membership concerts: Loewen- 
guth Quartet, Nov. 29; Albeneri Trio, 
Jan. 19; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 29; 
Hungarian Quartet, March 28. 

Trinity University, 715 Stadium 
Drive. Chairman, Music Department: 
John Seagle. Trinity University Choir, 
director, Donald Willing: fall tour, 
Dec. 2-11, in north Texas and Okla- 
homa; appearance with San Antonio 
Symphony, March 17. Opera Work- 
shop: “The Love of Three Oranges”, 
in the Spring. 


Fort Worth 


By DorotuHy NELL WHALEY 





The new resident conductor of the 
Fort Worth Opera Association and 
the Texas Christian University Opera 
Workshop is Rudolf Kruger. The 
new assistant conductor and stage 
manager is William Baer. All the op- 
era performs unces this season are to 
be given in English. 

Fort Worth Opere Association, 
750 W. Fifth St. Auspices: Fort 
Worth Opera Association, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Rudolf Kruger. Stage Direc- 
tor: Elemer Nagy. President: James 
H. Snowden. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,000. “Faust”, with 
Howard Shaw, David Randall, Em- 
elina De Vita, and Richard Parks, 
Nov. 25 and Nov. 27; “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, with Jacquelynne Moody, 
Howard Shaw, Lois Townsend, and 
Sara Rhodes, Dec. 9 and Dec. 11; 
“Rosalinda”, with Howard Shaw, Em- 
elina De Vita, Sara Rhodes, Jac- 
quelynne Moody, and Norman Kelly, 
Feb. 2, 3, 4, and Feb. 5; “La Bohéme”, 
with Sara Rhodes, Emelina De Vita, 
and Howard Shaw, March 2 and 
March 4. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 900 Main St. President: Mal- 
vern Marks. Secretary: Bess Mor- 
gan. Will Rogers Memorial Audi- 
torium, 3,000. Eleanor Steber, Oct. 
14; Dance Theater Berlin, Dec. 3; 
Whittemore and Lowe, Jan. 5; Anna 
Russell, Feb. 6; Cincinnati Symphony, 
Feb. 26; Jan Peerce, March 14; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, April 3. 

Lyons Series, 900 Main St. Man- 
ager: Mrs. John F. Lyons. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. 
Six concerts by the Dallas Symphony. 
Guest artists: Pietro Scarpini, Nov. 
29; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 16: Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Feb. 20; Wilhelm 
Backhaus, Feb. 28; Ballet Theater, 
Feb. 16. 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Auspices: Fort Worth Opera Associ- 
ation. Will Rogers Memorial Audi- 
torium, 3,000. Nov. 23. 

United States Marine Band, 
Auspices: Kiwanis Club of the Uni- 
versity Area. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,000. Matinee and night, 
Oct. 27. 

Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts. Dean: T. Smith Mc- 
Corkle. Ed Landreth Auditorium, 1,- 
200; Little Theater, 300. Perfor- 
mances during the year by the TCU 
Symphony, Ralph R. Guenther, con- 
ductor; University Ballet, David Pres- 
ton, director ; University Chorus, Er- 
nest Lawrence, conductor. Soloists: 
Tohn Carson, Adrienne Moran Reisner, 
Ruth Krieger, Catherine Rapp. Fine 
Arts Festival in February. West 
Texas tour of chorus, orchestra, and 
ballet in spring. 

Texas Wesleyan College School 
of Fine Arts. Director: Donald 
Bellah. College Auditorium, 1,500. 
Choral Clinic, David Foltz, conduc- 
tor, Nov. 14 and 15. Concerts during 





the year by the TWC Symphony Or- 
chestra, Paul Skinner, con luctor ; 
Texas Wesleyan Singers, James H. 
Kincaid, conductor ; TWC Band, Paul 
Skinner, conductor; ‘ “Messiah”, Dee, 
11; all-American program, presented 
by Phi Mu Alpha and Sigma Alpha 
Iota, April 29. Soloists: Joyce Har- 
vey, Grace Knod, Jo Ann Scoles, 
George Anson, Peggy Stone, Dortha 
Blair, James McCullar, Leslie Handy, 
Nan Mann, Walter Lynn, and Rady 
McCormack. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music, 
Director: J. Campbell Wray. Truett 
Auditorium, 1,500; Cowden Hall, 250, 
“Messiah”, J. Campbell Wray, con- 
ductor, with Halouise Wilcox, Charles 
Williamson, Cecelia Ward, Edward 
Carlson, Dec. 13; Southwestern Sing- 
ers presenting ‘ ‘Amahl and the Night 
Visitors,” J. Campbell Wray, direc- 
tor, with Mrs. Frank Baker, James 
Key, Allen Benson, Joe Arthur, Mrs, 
K. N. Aufill, Dec. 5; Church Music 
Workshop, with visiting lecturers Loy 
Holmes and Will'am McGraw, Feb, 
6-10. 


Austin 


Austin Symphony, Perry-Brooks 
Building. Auspices: Austin Symphony 
Orchestra Society, Inc. Conductor: 
Ezra Rachlin. President: Mrs. R. 
Max Brooks. Manager: Audrey M. 
Fenzl. City Coliseum, 3,500. Eight 
subscription concerts; four student 
concerts. Soloists: Seymour Lipkin, 
Nov. 7; Frederic Kruse, Dec. 5; Clau- 
dio Arrau, Jan. 16; Lisa Della Casa, 
Feb. 20; “La Traviata”, with Helen 
George, Loren Driscoll, Steven Ken- 
nedy, and chorus of University of 
Texas, March 19. 

Cultural Entertainment Commit- 
tee, University of Texas. Faculty ad- 
visor: Archie N. Jones. Gregory Gym- 
nasium, 7,000. Fiesta Mexicana, Oct. 
3; Jazz at the Philharmonic, Oct. 5; 
Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, 
Oct. 26; “Don Pasauale”, Nov. 2; 
Scots Guards Band, Nov. 15: “Cosi 
fan tutte’, Dec. 2; Ballet Theater, 
Feb. 15: Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
March 5: Calypso Carousel, March 7; 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers, March 14. 





Amarillo 


Amarillo eer. Box 2552, 
Conductor: A. Clyde Roller. Presi- 
dent: Horace E. Wilson. Stephen F. 
Austin Junior High School, 1,050. Six 
concerts. Soloists: Blanche Thehom, 
Oct. 12: Jerome Hines, Nov. 8; Rob- 
ert Hoffman, Jan. 24; Janet Huddart 
(Winner of Southwest Region 
N.A.T.S. Auditions), Feb. 21; Young 
Artist Contest Winner, March 20 

Dolly Lynch Concerts, 819 Polk. 
Manager: Dolly Lynch. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,500. Guy Lombardo, 
Oct. 25; Wagner Opera Company, 
presenting “La Bohéme”, Nov. 7; Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra, Jan. 21; Fred 
Waring. date to be announced. 

Amarillo College, 2201 W ashing- 
ton St. Chairman, music department: 
Lloyd Patten. Chamber Music Series, 
Maurice Pollom, director; Fine Arts 
Symposium lecture series. 

Musical Arts Conservatory. Di- 
rector, Gladys Glenn. Dean: Robert 
Hoffman. Faculty recitals. 








Vienna.—Paul Hindemith will con- 
duct a chamber orchestra drawn 
from the Vienna Philharmonic in 2 
series of concerts in Japan during the 
month of April. The programs will 
be devoted largely to music by Mo- 
zart. 
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Wheeling, W. Va. 





By Montana X. MENARD 


The most significant advance in 
the musical life of Wheeling is the 
presentation of opera by the Wheel- 
ing Symphony Society under the di- 
rection of Henry Mazer, conductor 
of the Wheeling Symphony. Artists 
from the Metropolitan and New York 
City Opera companies take the lead- 
ing roles, supported | by outstanding 
local singers in minor parts and 
chorus. The initial opera was Verdi’s 
“La Traviata” on May 4, 1955, with 
Eva Likova, Rudolf Petrak and Rob- 
ert Weede; followed on Oct. 19 by 
Puccini's “Madama Butterfly”, with 
Herva Nelli. Boris Goldovsky con- 
ducted his fourth annual Opera Work- 
shop at Oglebay Park in August and 
September and presented Puccini’s 
“T] Tabarro” and Martinu’s “Comedy 
on the Bridge” in the Oglebay Am- 
hitheater on Sept. 1, 1955. Forrest 
i Kirkpatrick has replaced Chester 
Hubbard as president of the Wheel- 
ing Symphony Society. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chap- 
line St. Auspices: Wheeling Sym- 
hony Society, Inc. Conductor: Henry 
dl President: Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick. Secretary: Mrs. David A. 
McKee. Virginia Theater, 1,500. Five 
pairs of subscription concerts; four 


summer Pop concerts. Subscription 
series soloists: Fast and Mastroianni, 
Nov. 16 and 17; Eugene Istomin, 


Jan. 18 and 19; Eleanor Steber, Feb. 
22 and 23; Andres Segovia, April 18 
and 19. 

Wheeling Training Symphony Or- 
chestra, 2227 Chapline St. Auspices: 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Wheeling Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: William 
V. Fischer, III. President: Forrest 
H. Kirkpatrick. Manager: Mrs. D. A. 
McGregor. Clay Junior High School 
Auditorium, 700. Two concerts, 
Christmas time and spring. 

Wheeling Youth Symphony, P. 0. 
Box 828. Conductor: Stefano R. Ceo. 
President: Mrs. Frederick Terry. 
Manager: Clara Ceo. Pineroom, Ogle- 
bay Park, 650. Two summer con- 
certs, June 19 and 26 with Weldon 
Hart guest conductor. 

Frazier Memorial Civic Music As- 
sociation, 500 Riley Law Bldg. Presi- 
dent: William Callahan. Secretary: 
Cornelia Williams. Virginia Theater, 
1,500. Four subscription concerts. 
American Piano Trio, December; 
Mack Harrell, February ; Gloria Lane, 
March; Isaac Stern, April 15. 

Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, P. O. 
Box 49. Auspices: Catholic Diocese 
of Wheeling. President: Joseph J. 
Wagner. Manager: Clara Ceo. Vir- 
ginia Theater, 1,500. Three subscrip- 
tion concerts. Little Singers of Paris, 
Nov. 6; Zurich Little Symphony with 
Dorothea Powers, Feb. 1; Angelaires 
Harp Quintet with Theodore Lettvin, 
April 10. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
President: Henry S. Schrader. Ex- 
ecutive director: Edwin M. Steckel. 
Oglebay Park Amphitheater, 3,000. 
Seven subscription concerts. Sauter- 
Finegan Orchestra, July 20; Tucson 

oys’ Chorus, July 27; Jean Leon 
Destine Dancers, Aug. 4; Nelson and 
Neal, Aug. 11; Earl Brink, Aug. 18; 
Richard Leibert, Aug. 25; Oglebay 
Institute Opera Workshop, Boris 
Goldovsky, director, Sept. 1. 

Thursday Music Club, 174 Edgwood 
St. President: Mrs. Maurice Kauf- 
man. Secretary: Mrs. R. H. McCom- 
mon. YWCA Auditorium, 200. Eight 
concerts: Junior New Friends of Mu- 
sic, Oct. 6; Club Chorus, Nov. 33 
David Bar-Illan, Dec. 1; Joseph Cof- 
fini and Paula Ramon, Jan 5; Feb. 
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2; Marjorie McClung, ‘ 
Joseph and Cecile Ceo, April 5; Win- 
ners of Young Musician Auditions, 
May 3. 

Civic Oratorio Society, 139 N. 
21 St. Director: Anna Hilton Power. 
President: J. H. Delbrugge. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Gerald Palmer. Fourth 
Street Methodist Chuch, 1,200. Three 


March 1; | 


concerts with soloists: Dec. 4; April 


7, and July 24. 

Woman's Club of Wheeling, 2 
Knox Lane. President: Mrs. F 
Barrett. Chairman of fine arts: Mrs. 


L. | 


D. Milton Gutman. Colonnade Room, | 


McLure Hotel, 450. 
Oct. 14; Nina Dova, 
Martha Black, April 6. 


Charleston 


Jane 





By Bayarp ENNIS 


Opera in concert form was presented 
here for the first time when the 
Charleston Symphony gave “Madama 
Butterfly” on Jan. 31 at the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

Charleston Symphony, 1104 Quar- 
rier St. Conductor: Geoffrey Hobday. 
President: William H. E. Marshall. 
Manager: Robert Burnside. Morris 
Harvey College Auditorium, 1,000. 
Seven subscription programs, includ- 
ing six concert pairs; one student con- 
cert. Soloists: Elizabeth Witschey 
and Robert Snyder, Oct. 2 and 4; 
Joanne Drescher, Nov. 20 and 22; 
statewide contest winners, April 22 and 
Community Concert Association, 
P.O. Box 1228. President: Mrs. T 
A. Kay. 
H. Galperin. Municipal Auditorium, 
3,500. “The Medium” and “The Tele- 
phone”, Oct. 13; London Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, Nov. 1; Michael 


Carlson, | 
March 16; 


Executive secretary: Simon | 


Rabin, Dec. 11; Byron Janis, Jan. 24; | 


Lily Pons, Feb. 28. 
Charleston Chamber Music Play- 


ers, P.O. Box 575. President: 
Walter Putschar. Secretary: Mrs. 
Peter Godfrey. Thomas Jefferson 


Junior High School, 700. Albeneri 


Trio, Oct. 19; Loewenguth Quartet, | 


Nov. 18; Musica Viva Trio, Jan. 26; 
American Chamber Orchestra, Feb. 
14; Pasquier Trio, April 12. 

Charleston Civic Chorus, 309 19th 
St., S.E. Director: Harold W. Ewing. 
President: Thomas L. Stout. Secre- 
tary: Dorothy Ellington. Morris Har- 
vey College Auditorium, 1,000. Han- 
del’s “Messiah”, with members of 
Morris Harvey Philharmonic Choir, 
Dec. 11 and 13; Mozart’s Grand Mass 
in C Minor, Jan. 15; third program 
in the Spring during State Creative 
Arts Festival. 

Charleston Light Opera Guild, 
2434 Kanawha Blvd., E. Director: 
Lila Belle Brooks. President: James 
F. Brown III. Secretary: Nelle Cas- 
sady. Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. 
“Roberta”, Nov. 3 and 4; second pro- 
duction in the Spring. 


Morgantown 





By Tom Mitts 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Al Volker. High School 
Auditorium, 1,150. Phyllis Curtin, 
Feb. 13; Theodore Lettvin, April 9: 


West Virginia University. Con- 
vocation Series, events to be an- 
nounced. School of Music Series. Di- 
rector: Weldon Hart. Men's and 
Women’s Glee Clubs, Dec. 8; Mixed 


Chorus, Dec. 13; Concert Band, Jan. | 


15. 


































THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


courses leading to the 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
DIPLOMA POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA 


MUSIC COURSES 
(Major Field of Study) 


Piano Harp Opera Training 

Organ Orchestral Instruments Th ‘ 

Harpsichord Conducting — 

Strings Voice Composition 
ACADEMIC COURSES 

Languages Comparative Arts Educational Psychology 


English Composition 
General Literature 

Outline of World History Science & Acoustics 

EXTENSION DIVISION AND PREPARATORY DEPT. 

For information write or call: REGISTRAR 


THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
157 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. REgent 7-4476 


Social Sciences Philosophy 


History of Music 
































ISADORE FREED 


Chairman Composition and Theory Departments 


HARTT COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




































NEUMAN 


Music Director, Radio Station, W. N. Y. C. 
2500 Municipal Building, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


























‘Teacher of 
Singing 


HELEN STEELE 


Tone Production—Coaching—Program Building 
for Concert, Opera, Radio and TV 


SENdicott 2-9555 
i. Lee (SUsquehanna 7-4950 





50 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Masonic Temple in Detroit 


Detroit 





By RicHarp FANDEL 


Detroit Symphony, Masonic 
Temple. Auspices: Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: Paul Pa- 


ray. President: John B. Ford. Man- 
ager: Howard Harrington. Masonic 
Auditorium, 5,000. Eighteen subscrip- 
tion concerts. Guest conductors: Val- 
ter Poole (associate conductor of the 
orchestra), Nov. 17; Vladimir Gol- 
schmann, Nov. 25; Thomas Schippers, 
Jan. 12. Soloists: Margaret Harshaw, 
Oct. 20; Rudolph Serkin, Oct. 27; 
Seymour Lipkin, Nov. 17; Gary 
Graffman, Nov. 30; Jennie Tourel and 
Walter Fredericks, Dec. 8; Mischa 
Mischakoff, Dec. 15; Karl Haas, Dec. 
22; Whittemore and Lowe, Dec. 29; 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 19; Jorge Bolet, 
Jan. 26; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 16; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 23; Ellabelle 
Davis, Jean Madeira, Wesley Dalton, 
Lorenzo Alvary, and Rackham Sym- 
phony Choir in Mozart’s “Requiem”, 
March 8; Elaine Richepin, March 15. 

Young Peoples’ Concerts. Conduc- 
tor: Valter Poole. Manager: Howard 
Harrington. Soloists: Stuart Hample, 
Oct. 29; Severo Ballet, Dec. 17. 

Family Concerts. Conductor: Valter 
Poole. Manager: Howard Harrington. 
Guest conductor: Julius Chajes, Dec. 
11 (second half of program). 
Soloists: Paul Olefsky and Emma 
a Dec. 11; Morley Meredith, 
Jan. Norman Carol and German- 
ome Singing Society, Feb. 26; 
Edwin Biltcliffe and Lutnia Singing 
Society, March 11. 

Detroit Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, 722 Hammond Bldg. President: 
Leslie C. Allman. Chairman: Mrs. 
Philip C. Baker. Masonic Auditorium, 
5,000. Sponsors the New York City 
Opera Company in nine performances : 
“The Marriage of Figaro’, with 
Frances Yeend, Frances Bible, Walter 
Cassel, Richard Wentworth, Nov. 14 
“Carmen”, with Gloria Lane, Rudolph 
Petrak, Walter Cassell, Marjorie Gor- 
don, Nov. 15; “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”, with Phyllis Curtin, Peggy 
3onini, Leon Lishner, Rich: urd Went- 
worth, Jon Crain, Nov. 16; “La 
Boheme”, with Eva Likova, Arthur 
Newman, Eugene Conley, Richard 
Torigi, Peggy Bonini, Nov. 18; “Cin- 
derella”, with Frances Bible, Davis 
Cunningham, Richard Wentworth, 
Marjorie Gordon, Donald Gramm, 
Nov. 19; “Cavalleria Rusticana”, with 
Patricia Neway, Lawrence W inters, 
Jon Crain, Margery MacKay, and 
“Pagliacci”, with Eva Likova, Walter 
Fredericks, Cornell MacNeil, Thomas 
Tipton, Nov. 19; “Love for Three 
Oranges”, with Davis Cunningham, 
Peggy Bonini, Frances Bible, Lawr- 
ence Winters, Emilia Cundari, Rich- 
ard Wentworth, Nov. 20; “Madama 
Butterfly”, with Dorothy Kirsten, Ar- 
thur Newman, Luigi Vellucci, Richard 
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Torigi, Frances Bible, Barry Morell; 
Nov. 20; “Die Fledermaus”, with 
Phyllis Curtin, Peggy Bonini, Ernest 
McChesney, Michael Pollock, Jon 
Crain, John Reardon, Nov. 23. 
Masonic Temple Series. General 
Manager: C. W. Van Lopik. Masonic 
Auditorium, 5,000. Symphony series: 
Boston Symphony, Oct. 22; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nov. 7; London Philhar- 
monia, Nov. 10; Toronto Symphony, 


Jan. 10; Minneapolis Symphony, 
March 21; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
May 2. Concert series: Roberta 


Peters, Oct. 14; Robert Merrill, Oct. 
28; Santa Cecilia Choir, Dec. 6; Lily 
Pons, Jan. 23; Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers, Feb. 8; Myra Hess, Feb. 
17; Zino Francescatti, March 2; Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Mz arch 14. 

Scandinavian Symphony Society 
of Detroit, Inc., 18285 Redfern. Con- 
ductor: Henri Nosco. President: John 
Soderberg. Institute of Arts Audi- 
torium, 1,232. Four concerts. Soloists: 
Haimo Haittno, Oct. 29; Barbara 
Holmquist Gotz, Jan. 14; Aksel 
Schiotz, March 10; Catherine Duf- 
ford, April 28. 

Tuesday Musicale. President: 
Mrs. Philip Dexter, 740 Lincoln road, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. Institute of Arts 
Lecture Hall, 400. Ten morning con- 
certs, including a performance of 
“Summer Cinderella”, for four fe- 
male voices, written especially for 
Tuesday Musicale by a member, Mrs. 
A. Bodycomb; recitals by Richard 
Cass, Nov. 29, and Henri Aubert, 
Feb. 28. 

Jewish Community Center Concert 
Series. Conductor: Julius Chajes. 
Five subscription concerts; two spe- 
cial concerts. Soloists: Joseph 
Schuster, Nov. 22; Marguerite Ko- 
zenn and Artur Balsam, Dec. 27; 
Julius Chajes, Feb. 14; Mischa Kott- 
ler, April 24; Mischa Mischakoff, May 
29. Special soloists: Mary Maas and 
Paul Olefsky, March 26; Violet Toth 
and Harvey Seigel, March 25. 

Chamber Music Society of De- 
troit, 6000 Griswold. President: 
Karl Haas. Institute of Arts Lecture 
Hall, 400. Alice Lungershausen, harp- 
sichord, Jan. 18; Mischa Kottler, 
Mischa Mischakoff, and Paul Olefsky, 
Feb. 22; Karl Haas, April 11. 

Women's Symphony. Conductor: 
Victor Kolar. Chairman: Mrs. Frank 
Zocharski, 8321 Yolanda. Institute of 
Arts Auditorium, 1,232. Two concerts. 
Soloists: Charles Treger, Dec. 2; 
Katja Andy, April 14. 


Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 





In Hill Auditorium, center of Ann 
Arbor’s musical life, the huge organ 
has been rebuilt and a new console 
installed. Robert Noehren has now 
undertaken the herculean task of 
playing the entire list of compositions 
for organ by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
in a series of recitals to run through 
1957. 

University Musical Society, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President: 
Charles A. Sink. Hill Auditorium, 
4,200. 

Choral Union Concert Series: Zinka 
Milanov, Oct. 11; Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 24; Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 
6; Nathan Milstein, Nov. 14; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Nov. 22; nd Choir 
Boys, Jan. 15; Toronto Symphony, 
Feb. 22; Artur Rubinstein, March 1; 
Virtuosi di Roma, March 13; Walter 
Gieseking, March 19 

Extra Concert Series : Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, Oct. 17; London 
Philharmonia, Nov. 9; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, Jan. 8; Myra Hess, Feb. 
15; Teresa Stich-Randall, March 9 





Annual performances of “Messiah” 
by Choral Union and Orchestra. Di- 
rector: Lester McCoy. Soloists: El- 
len Faull, Lillian Chookasian, Howard 
Jarratt, and Donald Gramm. Dec. 3 
and 4. 

May Festival. Six concerts, May 3, 
4, 5 and 6. Philadelphia Orchestra; 
soloists; Choral Union, with Thor 
Johnson, guest conductor, and Lester 
McCoy, associate director; Festival 
Youth Chorus, Marguerite Hood, di- 
rector. 

Chamber Music Festival. Rackham 
Auditorium. Budapest Quartet, Feb. 
17, 18 and 19. 

University of Michigan School of 
Music. Dean: Earl V. Moore. Con- 
certs presented by university organi- 
zations: Stanley Quartet; University 
Symphony, Josef Blatt, conductor; 
University Choir and Michigan Sing- 
ers, Maynard Klein, director; Uni- 
versity Band, William D. Revelli, 
conductor; String Orchestra; Colleg- 
ium Musicum; Men’s Glee Club, 
Philip Duey, conductor; Opera per- 
formances, Josef Blatt, conductor; 
radio and TV lectures and concerts, 
station WUOM, Orien Dalley, music 
director. 

The University Symphony and Uni- 
versity Choir will perform Berlioz’ 
“Requiem” on March 27. 

The university sponsors a midwest- 
ern conference on vocal and instru- 
mental music, a summer clinic, a 
summer session in Ann Arbor and at 


.the Interlochen National Music Camp. 


The String Teachers’ National Con- 
ference and the Civic Symphony As- 
sembly take place at Interlochen each 
summer. 


Grand Rapids 


By MArcueRiItE Kerns 
Grand Rapids 





Symphony, 420 
Crescent NE. Auspices: Grand Rap- 
ids Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Désiré Défauw. President: Laurent 
K. Varnum. Manager: Mary A. 
Agar. Civic Auditorium, 5,000. Seven 
evening concerts; two children’s con- 
certs. Soloists: Alexander Uninsky, 
Oct. 21; New York City Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 18; Monique de la 
Bruchollerie, Feb. 3; contest winners, 
March 9; Isaac Stern, April 13 

Community Concert Association, 
644 Prince St., SE. President: Gor- 
don B. Wheeler. Secretary: Mrs. 
Ralph Sasser. Civic Auditorium, 5,000. 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, date 
to be announced; Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of London, Nov. 7; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 19; Jo- 
seph Battista, Jan. 11; William War- 
field, March 3. 

St. Cecilia Society, 24 Ransom 
Ave., NE. President: Mrs. Walter 
W. Wennerstrom. Corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. Boyd Lamoreaux. St. 
Cecilia Auditorium, 750. Albeneri 
Trio, Oct. 21; Gold and Fizdale, Nov. 
4; Frances Greer, Nov. 18; Michigan 
State University Chamber Orchestra, 
Dec. 2; Lydia Courte, Dec. 16; Rococo 
Ensemble, Jan. 20; Claramae Turner, 
Feb. 3; Jean Graham, Feb. 17; Julian 
Olevsky, March 9 


Lansing 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 





Lansing Civic Symphony. Aus- 
pices: City of Lansing with co-opera- 
tion of Adult Education of City 
School. Conductor: Romeo Tata. 
President: Mrs. L. J. Mayhew. J. W. 
Sexton auditorium, 2,300. Five con- 
certs. Soloists: Louis A. Potter, Jr., 
Oct. 17; Thomas Tipton, Nov. 21; 


Ernst Victor Wolff, Feb. 13; Izler 
Solomon, guest conductor, April 17; 
children’s concert, April 6. 

Concert Series: Auspices: Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Manager: S. E. Crowe. M. S. U. ay. 
ditorium, 5,000. “A” series : Roberta 
Peters, Oct. 6; Boston Symphony, Oct, 
21; London Festival Ballet, Nov, 1; 
New York City Opera Company, Nov. 
22; Old Vic Company of London, Dec. 

"Detroit Symphony, Jan. 18; Isaac 
Siem, March 8. “B” 3» cally Coan 
gebouw Orchestra, Oct. 28; London 
Festival Ballet, Nov. 2: New York 
City Opera Company, Nov. 23; Old 
Vic Company of London, Dec, 8. 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 20; Victor 
Herbert Festival, Feb. 1; Myra Hess, 
Feb. 23. 


Battle Creek a 


By Eien K. PETERSEN 





Battle Creek Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Roger Parkes. President: Roy 
Adrianson. Bus‘ness manager: Ray- 
mond Gould, 384 Main Street. W. K, 
Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441; Lakeview 
High School Gymnasium, 700; First 
Congregational Church, 730. Four reg- 
ular concerts; two Pop concerts. So- 
loists : Sylvia Rosenberg, Oct. 16; 
Robert Heiber, organist, Nov. 20: au- 
dition winners, Feb. 26; Dorothy 
Eustis, April 26. ‘“Amahl and _ the 
Night Visitors,” with First Congrega- 
tional Choir, Dec. 17. 

Community Concert Association, 
President: Floyd W. Parsons. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Mrs. Guy Lipscomb, 
29 Capital Avenue N.E. W. K. Kel- 
logg Auditorium, 2,441. Paganini 
Quartet, Nov. 9; Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale, Nov. 17; Detroit Symphony, Jan. 
28; John Sebastian, Feb. 14; Edwin 
Steffe, March 14. 

Battle Creek poneiy Chorus, 
Director: Alfred Giffin Richards, 
Manager: Forest Flagg Owen, 159 
North Avenue. President: Orville 
Strang. W. K. Kellogg Auditorium, 
2,441; American Legion Club House, 


400; Y.W.C.A. Auditorium, 300. 
“Show Boat”, Oct. 5, 6, and ij Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratoria”, Dec. 4; “The 


Lowland Sea”, March 26; 
Mass in B flat, May 11. 


Flint 


Flint Symphony. Auspices: Flint 
Community Music Association, Flint 
Symphony Orchestra Womens Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: Raymond Gerkow- 
ski. President : Robert A. Meszko. Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium, 1,000. 
Four regular concerts, the “Messiah”, 
and one children’s concert. Norma 
Jean Fast, pianist, Oct. 11; Beulah 
Belford, soprano, Nov. 16; Theodore 
Vosburgh, Feb. 7; Richard Cass, pi- 
anist, March 20. 

Flint Choral Union. Director: W. 
Paul Converso. President: Mrs. Paul 
Taeckens. IMA Auditorium, 6,000. 
Annual “Messiah”, fall and spring 
concerts (Central High Auditorium, 
1,000). 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Executive di- 
rector: Raymond Gerkowski. 

St. Cecilia Society Community 
Concert Association. President: 
Mrs. Schuyler Seymour, 920 S. Frank- 
lin. Secretary and treasurer: Mrs. 
Raymond Williams, 231 W. Taylor. 
Palace Theater, 1,400. “The Medium” 
and “The Telephone” , Oct. 18; Boyd 
Neel and.Hart House Orchestra, Nov. 
9; Jorge Bolet, Feb. 1; William War- 
field, Feb. 29; Richard Cass with Flint 
Symphony, March 20. 
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Rochester 


By Raymonp DiaAMonD 





Erich Leinsdorf has resigned as 
conductor of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic, effective at the close of the 
1955-1956 season. 

Rochester Philharmonic, 60 Gibbs 
St. Auspices: Rochester Civic Music 
Association. President: Arthur L. 
Stern. Conductor and musical direc- 
tor: Erich Leinsdorf. Executive sec- 
retary: Jack F. Dailey. Eastman 
Theater, 3,352. Fifteen series concerts, 
including one exchange concert with 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, Dec. 15. 
Spring tour, April 7-20, to Long 
Island, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey. Soloists: Mil- 
lard Taylor, Nov. 17; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Dec. 8; Michael Rabin, Jan. 5; 
Jose Echaniz, Feb. 16; Nathan Mil- 
stein, March 29. Guest conductors: 
Guy Fraser Harrison, Oct. 27; Fer- 
nando Previtali, Jan. 5; Andre Kos- 
telanetz, Jan. 12; Eduard van Beinum, 
Jan. 26; Howard Hanson, Feb. 2 

Rochester Civic Orchestra, 60 
Gibbs St. Auspices: Rochester Civic 
Music Association. Conductor: Paul 
White. President: Arthur L. Stern. 
Executive secretary: Jack F. Dailey. 
Guest conductor: Frederick Fennell. 
Eastman Theater, 3,352. Fifteen Sat- 
urday night series Pops concerts, in- 
cluding six membership concerts. 
Soloists: Murray Dancers, Oct. 22; 
Stecher and Horowitz, Oct. 29; Ish- 
vani, Hindu Dancer, Nov. 12; Jose 
Greco and Company, Dec. 10; Annual 
Christmas concert; Maria Tallchief 
and Andre Eglevsky, Jan. 7; Frank 


Paris, Jan. 21; Ronald Hodges, 
March 3. 

Civic Music Association Concert 
Series. Eastman Theater, 3,352. 
“The Medium”, Oct. 10; Joseph 
Szigeti, Nov. 14; Azuma Kabuki 


Dancers, Jan. 20; Mozart Piano Festi- 
val, Feb. 13; Ballet Theater, March 
24; Walter Gieseking, May 12. 

Civic Music Association Special 
Attractions. Eastman Theater, 3,352. 
Fred Waring, Sept. 17; Jackie Glea- 
son’s June Taylor Dancers, Oct. 5; 
Scots Guards Band, Oct. 18; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 26; Ora- 
torio Society, “Elijah”, Nov. 26; Lit- 
tle Singers of Paris, Nov. 29; Dance 
Theater Berlin, Dec. 20; Christmas 
Ballet for children, Dec. 28; Mask & 
Wig, University of Pennsylvania, 
Dec. 31; National Ballet of Canada, 
Feb. 10. 

Kilbourn Hall Series, 26 Gibbs St. 
Auspices: Eastman School of Music. 
Director: Howard Hanson. Manager: 
Clair Van Ausdall. Kilbourn Hall, 
500. Soloists: The Kilbourn Hall 
Quartet, Oct. 25, Dec. 13, Feb. 14, 
March 20; Gerald Moore, Nov. 8; 
Joseph Knitzer, Jan. 24; David Craig- 
head, Feb. 28; Paul Draper, April 10. 

Schumann Memorial Concert. 
(Colgate-Rochester Divinity School). 
Auspices: Schumann Memorial Foun- 
dation. President: June Dickinson. 
- concert: Grant Johannesen, April 


Eastman Theater. Capacity, 3,352. 
Special events include a Mozart Con- 
cert in commemoration of the bicenten- 
ary of his birth. Eastman School 
Symphony with Eastman School Cho- 
tus. Frederick Fennell and Herman 
Genhart, conductors. Jan. 15, 16. 

Eastman School of Music. Direc- 
tor: Howard Hanson. Faculty and 
student concerts. Eastman Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble, Frederick Fennell, 
conductor; Eastman Symphony Or- 
chestras I, II, III, Frederick Fennell 
and Paul White, conductors. Opera 
Workshop, Leonard Treash, director. 





February 15, 1956 









Opera Under the Stars, Highland 
Park Bowl. Auspices: City of Roch- 
ester. Chairman of the committee: 
William Gannett. Director: Leonard 
Treash. Six performances, summer of 
1956. “Rigoletto”, June 27 and 30; 
“Don .Giovanni”, July 18 and 21; 
“Faust”, Aug. 8 and 11. 

Community War Memorial, Court 
and Exchange Sts. Director: Harold 
S. Rand. 10,000. Incidental concerts. 
Scots Guard Band, Oct. 18; Orpheus 
Choir, June 9. 


Syracuse 


By Harris Pine 


Famous Artists Series, Clark Mu- 
sic Bldg. Director and manager: Mur- 
ray Bernthal. Lincoln Auditorium, 
2,000. Mozart Festival, with Little 
Orchestra Society, Thomas Scherman, 
conductor, Rudolf Firkusny, Mariquita 
Moll, Evelyn Lear, and Lawrence 
Avery, Metropolitan Singers, Oct. 22; 
children’s concert by the Little Orches- 
tra Society, Oct. 23; Melvyn and 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Oct. 1; 
Scots Guards Band, Oct. 26; Goldov- 
sky Opera Theater, “Don Pasquale”, 
Nov. 30; Jose Greco and Company, 
Dec. 8; Jose Limon and Company, 
Feb. 21; Artur Rubinstein, March 9; 
Isaac Stern, April 3. 

Civic Morning Musicals, Inc., 504 
Clark Bldg. President: Geraldine 
Arnold. Managing director: Mrs. Sey- 
mour B. Everts. “The Medium” and 
“The Telephone”, with Marie Powers, 
Oct. 8; William Primrose and Grant 
Johannesen, Nov 7; The Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Dec. 3; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Feb. 6; Hilde Gueden, March 3. 
Morning recitals in Onondaga Hotel, 





Nov. 9, Dec. 7, Jan. 18, Feb. 22; 
guest evening, Lincoln Auditorium, 
April 17. 

Krasner Chamber Music, Inc. 


Auspices: Syracuse Friends of Music. 
Director: Louis Krasner. President: 
Mrs. T. C. Barnum. Treasurer: War- 
ren Cobb, c/o Merchant’s National 
Bank. Museum of Fine Arts Audi- 
torium and Lincoln Auditorium. Con- 
certs by Krasner Chamber Music En- 
semble: Oct. 5, Jan. 9, March 6. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, symphonic pro- 
gram. 

Syracuse Philharmonic Society, 
Inc. Director: Nicholas D. Guallile. 
President: Mrs. Henry J. Travis. In- 
ternational Folk Festival, Oct. 20. 

Crouse Concerts. Auspices: Syra- 
cuse University School of Music, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. Musical director: 
Alexander Capurse. Crouse Audi- 
torium. Lillian Bauer Cox, pianist, 
Oct. 23; Woodwind Quintet, Oct. 30; 
Louis Krasner, Nov. 6; Analee Camp, 
cellist, and William Fleming, pianist, 
Nov. 13; Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, 
Nov. 14; University Wind Ensemble, 
Harwood Simmons, director, Nov. 20; 
Ernst Bacon, Dec. 4; University 
Chorus, Frank Hakanson, director, 
Dec. 19; Murray Bernthal, violin, Jan. 
8; J. Curtis Shake, pianist, Feb. 12; 
University Symphony Orchestra, Louis 
Krasner, director, Feb. 19; Ruth Pin- 
nell, soprano, Feb. 19; David Johnson, 
organist, March 4; Catherine Conant, 
pianist, March 11; University Men’s 
Glee Club, Marics Stith, director, 
March 18; University Symphonic 
Band, Harwood Simmons, director, 
March 25; Faculty exchange concert 
with Williams College. April 15; 
Franklin Morris, April 22; University 
Chorus and Symphony and Hendricks 
Chapel Choir in gala concert, April 30. 

Liederkrantz Chorus, 621 Butter- 
nut St. President: Karl Lutz. Music 
chairman: Arthur H. Kasten. Con- 
ductor: Max Grah. War Memorial 
Auditorium, 10,000. Concert, with 
Kurt Baum, Nov. 2. 


Schenectady 


By Dorotny Ritz 





Schenectady Symphony. Conduc- | 
President: | | 
Erie Theater, 1,100. | 
children’s | 

Junior | 


tor: Anthony Stefan. 
Norman Barnes. 
Three regular concerts; 
concert (sponsored by 
League); summer Pop concert at 
Union College. Soloists: Lorne Mun- 
roe, Nov. 22; Marian Pashler, April 
24. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: J. R. Kilander. Plaza Theater, 
2,327. Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 1; 
Roberta Peters, Jan. 10; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, March 20; Erica Morini, 


April 10. 


Schenectady Light Opera Com-. 


pany. President: Leon Kirchmayer. 
Erie Theater, 1,100. “Carousel”, Nov. 
15-18 (Frank Hix, producer); “Die 
Fledermaus”, May 15-18 (W. E. Her- 
mann, producer). 

Octavo Singers. Director: Gor- 
don Mason. President: A. Bruce 
Brown. Union College Memorial 
Chapel, 1,236. 
formances with guest soloists. 

Schubert Club. Director: Elmer 
Tidmarsh. President : Maurice 
Swanson. Union College Memorial 
Chapel, 1.236. Two choral pro- 
grams. Soloists: Nancy Trickey, 
April 27. 

Thursday Musical Club. Director: 
Elmer Tidmarsh. President: Mrs. 
Rudi Korn. Union College Memorial 
Chapel, 1,236. Two choral _pro- 
grams. Soloists: Gene Hollman, Nov. 
18; Emilio Osta, April 6. 

Schenectady Choral Society. Di- 
rector: Rufus Wheeler. President: 
Donald MacMillan. Union College 
Memorial Chapel, 1,236. Two choral 
programs. Soloists: Luisa di Cerbo. 
Nov. 29; to be announced, April 17. 


Salisbury, N. C. 


By Marvin WIccInNTON 


College-Community Artist Course. 
Auspices: Catawba College. Chair- 
man: Marvin Wigginton. Boyden 
High School Auditorium, 975. United 
States Marine Band, Sept. 27; Robert 
Merrill, Nov. 1; Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, Dec. 9; Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers, Feb. 28. 


Bekefi To Teach 
In Cleveland 


George Bekefi has been named head 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music’s 
cello department. Born in Hungary in 
1921 and educated in Budapest and 
Paris, Mr. Bekefi has toured exten- 
sively in Europe and South America 
as a cellist and as a member of en- 
sembles. He comes to Cleveland from 
Rio de Janeiro, where for five years 
he was a principal with the Brazil- 
ian Symphony, a member of the or- 
chestra’s string quartet, and on con- 
servatory faculties. 

James Smolko, Betty Lou Ratliff, 
and Ann Lombardo have been added 
to the institute’s piano faculty. Other 
new faculty members are Louis Dav- 





JOSE LIMON 


_ and dance company 
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JEAN LEON DESTINE 
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Director: Paul J. Curtis 
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in “TROUBLE IN TAHITI"— 
“OLD MAID AND THE THIEF" 





musical 


artists 


119 WEST 57TH STREET | 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


' 





JOHN 


-KEELIN 


idson, first trumpet of the Cleveland | 


Orchestra; Janet Hall, elementary 
theory; and Charles Campbell, trom- 
bonist. Thomas Tripp is the new 
librarian. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 


has acquired the option on property 
for a new building. in the vicinity of 
Severance Hall and the Art Museum. 
The building, to cost $1.000,000, is 
scheduled for completion by the fall 
of 1958. The institute also added a 
branch in Chagrin Falls in October, 
and a new West Side branch. 


Baritone 
Oratorio—Recital—Concert 
1704 East Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 


GANZ 


Decca Records 








Steinway Piano 


Hotel Pearson 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Soprano 
The Friedberg Management 
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Seattle 





By Maxine CusHine Gray 


Seven-city support, on both sides of 
the Canadian border, is bringing sta- 
bility and semi-annual tours to the 
Northwest Grand Opera Association. 
The pattern of regional support is 
also strengthening the Seattle Sym- 
phony, especially through its Family 
Concerts in outlying districts. 

For the first time in its 104-year 
history the city government has ear- 
marked funds for music: $7,000 for 
free symphony concerts for children. 
Another first step was taken with the 
establishment, by ordinance, of an of- 
ficial advisory Art Commission which 
includes a music representative. 

Seattle —peunoms. 614 Orpheum 
Bldg. Auspices: Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. sa ctor: Milton 
Katims. President: Gordon N. Scott. 
Manager: Mrs. Hugh E. McCreery. 
Moore Theater, 1,800. Ten subscrip- 
tion concerts, repeated twice; 12 Fam- 
ily Concerts; out-of-town concerts in 
Bellingham, Tacoma, Parkland and 
Olympia; eight School Concerts, plus 
four provided by municipal funds. 
Guest conductors: Carlos Chavez, 
Feb. 27-29; Howard Hanson, March 
12-14. Soloists: Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Nov. 7-8; Dorothy Cole, Nov. 
9: Michael Rabin, Nov. 21-23; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Jan. 15-17; Isaac Stern, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1-2; Raya Garbousova, 
Feb. 13-15; Vronsky and _ Babin, 
March 12-14; also Seattle Chorale 
(Leonard Moore, director) in Easter 
Choral Concert, April 2-4; and Ber- 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust,” with 
Mack Harrell, John Druary, Athena 
Lampropulos, and Alvin Elyn, Dec. 
Pe ad Ie 

Northwest Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, Sherman, Clay & Co. 1624 
Fourth Ave. General director: Eugene 
Linden. Spey ay Alfred J. 
Schweppe. Moore Theater, 1,800. 
“The Barber of Seville’, Sept. 28, 
with Salvatore Baccaloni, John Gur- 
ney, John Lombardi, William Parsons, 
Janice Pearl (also in Spokane and 
Vancouver, B. C.); “Tosca”, Oct. 2, 
with Frances Yeend, Walter Cassel, 
Eugene Conley (also in Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, Portland, Ore., Vancouver, 
B.C.). Scheduled: “La Traviata,” 
February; “Die Fledermaus,” April, 
both at Civic Auditorium, 6,000. 

Ladies Musical Club Series. 
cert chairman: Mrs. Henning Carlson, 
2511 29th Ave. W. Palomar Theater, 
1,416. Alfred and Herbert Teltschik, 
Oct. 17; Geza Anda, Nov. 28; Eileen 
Farrell, Jan. 23; William Primrose, 
March 5; Carol Smith, April 23. 

Seattle Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, 1624 Fourth Ave. President 
and general manager: Cecilia Schultz. 
Civic Auditorium, 6,000. Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Oct. 20; Vienna Academy 
Chorus, Nov. 20; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 19; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 29; Boston Pops Orchestra, Feb. 
23; Frances Yeend, March 9. 

Celebrity Series, Auspices: 
west Civic Arts Assn. 
Hugh Becket. Moore 
Santa Cecilia Choir, 
Jordan, Nov. 16; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 
17; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 22; 
Jan Peerce, March 11; Azuma Ka- 
buki Dancers, April 20. 

Resident Artists Series. 
Northwest Civic Arts Assn. 
Hugh Becket. Moore 
Leonard Moore Chorale and Chris 
Harris, Nov. 27; Peter Marsh Quar- 
tet and Lois Hartzell, Dec. 11; Dor- 
othy Fisher Junior Ballet and Lynn 
Palmer, April 8. 

Hugh Becket Attractions. 
Theater, 1,800. Dance 


Con- 


North- 
Manager : 
Theater, 1,800. 
Oct. 27; Irene 


Auspices : 
Manager : 
Theater, 1,800. 


Moore 
Theater Berlin, 
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Oct. 28; Erna Sack, Nov. 1; Alec 
Templeton, Nov. 19; Roland Hayes, 
Feb. 12; Hazel Scott, March 17. 

Shoreline Civic Music Association, 
11701 Meridian Ave. President: Wil- 
liam H. Aue. Jane Addams Junior 
High School Auditorium, 1,200. Gloria 
Lane, Jan. 16; Julian Olevsky, Feb. 
14; W inged Victory Chorus, Feb. 28; 
Jean Graham, March 24. Bonus con- 
cert : Dorothy Fisher Junior Ballet, 
Dec. 2. 

University of Washington. Office 
of Lectures and Concerts (Division of 
Adult Education and Extension Serv- 
ices). Director: Richard Brookbank. 
Meany Hall, 2,000. : 

Friends of Music chamber - music 
series. Amadeus Quartet, Nov. 4; 
Paganini ag Dec. 4; Loewenguth 
Quartet, Dec. 8; Pasquier Trio, Feb. 
24: Hungarian Quartet, April 13. 

Dance events: Shivaram, Sept. 30; 
Merce Cunningham and Company, 
Dec. 1. 

Opera Theater 
sponsored by schools of 
drama, directed by Stanley Chapple. 
University Playhouse, 400. “Shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains” 
and “Amahl and the Night Visitors”, 
Nov. 29-30, Dec. 2-3; “The Marri- 
age of Figaro” Jan. 24 (Meany Hall, 
2,000) ; “The Marriage Contract” and 
“Riders to the Sea”, March 6-10; 
“Babar” and “Gianni Schicchi”, May 
29 (Meany Hall). 

Bach Festival, directed by Stanley 
Chapple. Mass in B minor, St. Mat- 
thew Passion, instrumental music, 
May 11-13, Meany Hall. 

Mozart Festival, directed by Stan- 
ley Chapple. Requiem, woodwind 
chamber music, “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, Jan. 24, 27, 28, Meany Hall. 

Concerts by University Symphony, 
Sinfonietta, Concert Band, choruses, 
Mu Phi Epsilon alumnae. 

Seattle Women's Symphony, 5607- 
16th Ave. N.E. Conductor: Rachel 
Swarner Welke. Palomar Theater, 1,- 
416. Two subscription concerts. So- 
loists: Barbara Walker, clarinet, Sept. 
26; Carl Post, piano, Jan. 9. 

Greater Seattle, Inc., Northern 
Life Tower. Managing director: Wal- 
ter Van Camp. Musical director : Gus- 
tave Stern. Green Lake Aquatheater, 
5,200. “Annie Get Your Gun”, with 
Sara Dillon, July 6-9; “South Pacific”, 
with Martha Wright, Gene Hollman, 
July 14-19; “High Button Shoes” 
July 22-23. 

Washington Athletic Club, 1325 
Sixth Ave. Women’s secretary: Mar- 
gery Leonard. WAC Auditorium, 
400. Jeanne and Joanne Nettleton, 
Nov. 4. 

Eastside Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Frank Arm- 
stead, 202-104th St. N.E., Bellevue. 
Bellevue High School Auditorium, 1,- 
200. Seattle Symphony, Nov. 1: Han- 
sen and DeDell, duo-pianists, Jan. 17; 
John Carter, Feb. 27; Rey and Gomez, 
March 206. 

Sno-King Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Stuart W. 
Chapman, 20915-90th Ave. W., Ed- 
monds. Edmonds High School Audi- 
torium, 930 Theodore Lettvin, Nov. 
9; Paganini Quartet, Dec. 3; The 
Song Masters, Feb. 16; Carol Smith, 
April 20. 


productions, co- 
music and 


Bellingham 


By BertHA PaBst 
Bellingham Civic Orchestra. Aus- 





pices: Western Washington College 
of Education. Conductor: Frank 
D’Andrea. College Auditorium, 1,200. 
Three concerts. Soloists: Ania Dorf- 
mann, Dec. 6; Sigurd Rascher, Feb. 
3; Giovanni Bagarotti, May 1. 


Seattle Civic Auditorium 


Western Washington College of 
Education. Artist series chairman: 
Frank D’Andrea. College Auditorium, 
1,200. Loren Driscoll, Oct. 4; Stand- 
ard Hour Symphony, Oct. 13; Ama- 
deus Quartet, Nov. 1; David Schaub 
and John Hamilton, Nov. 27; Merce 
Cunningham and Dance Company, 
Nov. 29; Grant Johannesen, Jan. 24; 
Donald Gramm, Feb. 17; Adele Mar- 
cus, April 24. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Paul Wells, 1422 Cornwall Ave. 
College Auditorium, 1,200. Santa 
Cecilia Choir, Oct. 28; Loewenguth 
Quartet, Dec. 3; Rudolf Petrak, Jan. 
26; Claramae Turner, April 26. 


Tacoma 





By Caro GANDER 


Tacoma Civic Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Stanley Chapple. President : 
Harold Evans. Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege Chapel, 1,250. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Charles Green, Nov. 8; 
Eunice Prosser Crain, Dec. 6; Carl 
Svedberg, Feb. 12. 

Tacoma Philharmonic, Inc. Presi- 
dent: John Marontate. Sponsors three 
regular concerts and two children’s 
matinees by Seattle Symphony. 

Community Concert Association. 
Auspices: Ladies Musical Club. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. S. B. Davidson. Temple 
Theater, 1,650. Dance Theater Ber- 
lin, Oct. 26; Vera Franceschi, Jan. 
16; Irish Festival Singers, Feb. 20; 
Todd Duncan and Camilla Williams, 
March 21. 

Pacific Lutheran College. Students’ 
Association Concert Series. Chairman: 
Karl Weiss. Chapel, 1,250. Blanche 
Thebom, Oct. 24; Andres Segovia, 
Jan. 27; Eger Players, April 14; 
Drama-Music Festival, with Seattle 
Symphony and soloists, first week in 
May. 

College of Puget Sound. 
of music department: Bruce Rodgers. 
Faculty and student recitals; perfor- 
mances by orchestra, choir, Madrigal 
Singers, Tacoma Choral Society; 
“Messiah”, Dec. 4. 

Temple Theater. Capacity, 1,650. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo (spon- 
sored by YWCA), Jan. 18. 


Head 


Spokane 


By Mrs. Harotp WHELAN 





Spokane Philharmonic, P.O. Box 
1504. Conductor: Harold Paul 
Whelan. President: Robert’ E. 
Brooke. Post Theater, 1,300. Four 
subscription concerts. Soloists: David 
Abel, Oct. 31; Carl Palangi, Spokane 
Philharmonic Chorale, Nov. 21; Ar- 
thur Biehl, Feb. 6; Richard Gregor, 
March 26. One children’s concert. 
Lewis and Clark Auditorium, 1,200. 
Greater Spokane Music Festival Con- 
cert. Musicians Recording Fund. So- 
loists winners of Greater Spokane 
Music Festival Concerto and Aria 
Contest. 


Spokane Symphonic a W. 
910 First Ave. Conductor: Leo Col. 
lins. Managing director: Haydn 
Morgan. President: Mrs. O. Farns- 
worth. Two concerts, Lewis and 
Clark Auditorium, 1,200. Patricia 
and Donald Smith, duo-pianists, and 
Marilyn Englehart, Margal Ayars, 
Susannah Kirkham, James McTigue, 
and Captain Ay Burkhart, Oct. % 
and April 18. Joint Concert, Spo- 
kane Philharmonic, Post _ Theater, 
Nov. 21; Haydn’s “Creation”, St 
John’s Cathedral, Feb. 12. 

Community Concert Association, 
President: R. M. Rosenberry, 449 
Peyton Building. Fox Theater, 2,250, 
Cesare Siepi, Oct. 11; Dance Theater 
Berlin, Nov. 1; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 
18; Boston Pops Orchestra, Feb. 28; 
Carol Smith, April 26. 

Greater Artist Series. 
Mildred Teal Mills, W 
Ave. Post Theater, 
Cecilia Choir, Oct. 23; Irene Jordan, 
Nov. 24; Josette and Yvette Roman, 
Jan. 17; Maurice Wilk, Jan. 27; Jan 
Peerce, March 12; Bonus Concert, 
Janet Goodman. 

Spokane Coliseum Concerts, 
Manager: Benjamen Moore, N. 11M 
Howard. Northwest Opera Associa- 
tion, Eugene Linden, conductor. Spo- 
kane Coliseum, 8,000. Frances Yeend, 
Eugene Conley, Walter Cassel, “La 
Tosca”, Sept. 28. Salvatore Bacco- 
loni, John Lombardi, Janice Pearl, 
Barber of Seville”, Sept. 24. 

Spokane Junior Symphony, \V. 107 
15th. Conductor: Harold Paul Whe- 
lan. President: Judge Ralph Edger- 
ton. Masonic Temple Commandery 
Room, 1,000. Two subscription con- 
certs. Jane Smith, Janine Adams, 
Dec. 12; Winner Junior Symphony 
Concerto Contest, March 19; Joint 
Concert, Spokane Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Greater Spokane Music Festi- 
val, (Lewis and Clark Auditorium). 

Greater Spokane Music Festival, 
E. 1540 South Riverton. President: 
Fred E. Stanton. Continuous week of 
musical activities, adjudications and 
concerts for Spokane and the Inland 
Empire. Adjudicators for 1955 Festi- 
val: Mack Harrell, Lee Pattison, 
Marcus Gordon, Sol Babitz, Fran- 
cesco Romanoff, Elizabeth Sterling 
Haynes. Festival held during National 
Music Week in May. 


Manager: 
’. 716 Sprague 
1,300. Santa 


Cheney 


By Mrs. Harotp WHELAN 





Community Concert Series. Pres- 
ident: Dena Harter, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education. Show- 
alter Auditorium, 1,000. Les Compag- 
nons de la Chanson, Oct. 27; Daniel 
Weyenberg, Feb. 2; Eger Players, 


April 6; Carol Smith, April 25. 





ANGELES.—Izler Solomon will 
conduct the first United States per- 
formance of Darius Milhaud’s new 
opera “David”, at the Hollywood 
Bowl in June. 


Los 
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Eaton Auditorium in Toronto 


Toronto 


By Coin SABISTON 





Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
St. Auspices: Toronto Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor: Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan. President: Trevor Moore. 
Manager: John W. Elton. Massey 
Hall, 2,765. Twelve pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts; 26 Friday evening Pop 
concerts ; five student concerts ; out-of- 
town performances. Series guest con- 
ductors: Heinz Unger, Nov. 8-9; Wal- 
ter Susskind, Nov. 22-23 and Dec. 6-7; 
Pierre Monteux, March 13-14; Sir 
Thomas Beecham, March 27-28. Se- 
ries soloists: Pietro Scarpini, Oct. 25- 
26; Leon Fleisher, Nov. 22-23; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 3-4; Isaac Stern, Jan. 
17-18; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 31-Feb. 1; 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Feb. 14-15; 
Maureen Forrester, Feb. 28-29; Ray 
Dudley, March 13-14. 


Eaton Auditorium Series, College 
and Yonge Sts. Auspices: T. Eaton 
Co. Manager: Paul Johnston. Eaton 
auditorium, 1,300. Special concert, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 24. Se- 
ries concerts. Dance Theater Berlin, 
Oct. 13; Nathan Milstein, Nov. 10 
Eleanor Steber, Jan. 12; Claudio Ar- 
rau, March 1; Robert Merrill, March 
oy) 

International Artists, 73 Adelaide 
St. W. Manager: Walter Homburger. 
Greater Artists Series: Philharmonia 
Orchestra of London, Nov. 11. Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, Nov. 19; 
Leonard Warren, Jan. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, March 8; Glenn Gould, 
April 16. Celebrity Series: Licia Al- 
banese, Dec. 1; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 
6; Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 25. 

National Ballet Company of Can- 
ada, 73 Adelaide St. W. Artistic di- 
rector: Celia Franca. Two-week sea- 
son in Toronto. Two tours, one of one 
month, the other five weeks, to Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Detroit. Cleveland, 
Newark, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, | Washington, 
Charleston, Huntington, Knoxville, 
Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Milwaukee. Repertoire: full-length 
“Nutcracker” and “Swan Lake” pro- 
ductions ; “Coppelia”, “Les Sylphides”, 
and four Antony Tudor works: “Gala 
Performance”, “Offenbach in the Un- 
derworld”, “Lilac Garden”, “Dark 
Elegies”. 

Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra, 
279 Yonge St. Auspices: Toronto Mu- 
sicians’ Association. Manager: Ernest 
Johnson. Varsity Arena, 6,000. Sum- 
mer series, Thursday evenings, with 
guest conductors and artists to be an- 
nounced. 

Ha Warlow Concert Service, 
29 os Pi St. Manager: Harry 
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Warlow. Toronto representative for 
Canadian Concerts and Artists. 

York Concert Orchestra. Aus- 
pices: York Concert Association. 
Conductor: Heinz Unger. Eaton Au- 
ditorium, 1,300. Spring series. 

Women's Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Dalton Wells. Eaton Audi- 
torium, 1,300. Jacob Lateiner, Oct. 
20; Berlin Kammerorchester, Nov. 2; 
Eva Likova, Dec. 1; Karl Engel, Jan. 
19; Maureen Forrester, Feb. 9; Alex- 
ander Schneider, March 15. 

Royal Conservatory Opera Com- 
pany. Auspices: Toronto Opera 
Festival Assn. Conductors: Ettore 
Mazzoleni, Ernesto Barbini, Nicholas 
Goldschmidt. Royal Alexandra The- 
ater. Repertory: “Don Giovanni”, 
“Madama Butterfly”, “Carmen”. 

Hart House Orchestra, 135 Col- 
lege Street. Patron: His Excellency 
the Governor-General of Canada, the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey. Auspices : 
Hart House, University of Toronto. 
Conductor: Boyd Neel. Manager: J. 
Stuart Nall. 


Montreal 


By GILLes Potvin 





L'Orchestre Symphonique de Mon- 
tréal, 1476 Sherbrooke St., W. Pres- 
ident: Herbert H. Lank. Managing 
director: Pierre Béique. Plateau Hall, 
1,307. Twelve pairs of subscription 
concerts; eight pairs of youth con- 
certs; five summer concerts at the 
Mount Royal Chalet. Subscription 
series guest conductors and soloists: 
Pierre Monteux, with Pietro Scarpini, 
Oct. 18 and 19; Mr. Monteux, Nov. 
1 and 2; Josef Krips, with Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Nov. 15 and 16; Mr. 
Krips. Nov. 29 and 30; Mr. Monteux, 
with Vera Franceschi, Dec. 13 and 14; 
Mr. Monteux, Jan. 24 and 25; Eduard 
van Beinum, Feb. 7 and 8; Thomas 
Schippers, with Daniel Wayenberg, 
Feb. 21 and 22; Mr. Monteux, with 
Zino Francescatti, March 6 and 7; 
Sir Thomas Beecham, March 20 and 
21; Mr. Krips, with Van Cliburn, 
April 3 and 4; Mr. Krips, with Lois 
Marshall, Maureen Forrester, Léopold 
Simoneau, Denis Harbour, and Les 
Disciples de Massenet, date to be an- 
nounced. 

Wilfrid Pelletier is permanent con- 
ductor of the youth concerts. 

Montreal Festivals, iInc., 1407 
Mountain St. President: Paul Gouin. 
Honorary president: Mrs. Athanase 
David. Summer season of chamber 
music concerts featuring Canadian 


works. Pierrette Alarie and Léopold 


Simoneau, Aug. 9. 
Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
inc., Managers: Nicholas Koudriavt- 


zeff and Bernard Eudes, 1822 Sher- 
brooke Street, W. Forum, 6,500. Man- 
tovani and His New Music, Sept. 22; 
Scots Guards Band, Oct. 13; Metro- 
politan Opera, May 28, 29. 

St. Denis Theater, 2,500. Comédie 
Francaise, Sept. 24 to Oct. 10; 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, Nov. 
25; Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 16; Cesare 
Valletti, Feb. 24; Marian Anderson, 
March 23. 

Her Majesty’s Theater. 1,704. An- 
tonio and his Spanish Ballet, Nov. 
8 to 12. 

Société Pro Musica, 1475 Crescent 
St. President: Mrs. Constant Gen- 
dreau. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 650. 
American Chamber Orchestra, with 
Helen Kwalwasser, Oct. 16; Paganini 
Quartet, with Gaby Casadesus, Nov. 
6; Duo di Roma, Nov. 27; Montreal: 
String Quartet, with Stephen 
Kondaks, violist, Dec. 11; Suzanne 
Danco, Feb. 5; French Instrumental 
Ensemble, with Grant Johannesen, 
Feb. 26; Pasquier Trio, with Harriet 
Wingreen, celesta, Andrew  Lolya, 
flute, and Melvin Kaplan, oboe, March 
25; Virtuosi di Roma, April 8. 

Opera Guild, Inc., 2184 Lincoln 
Ave. Artistic director: Pauline Don- 
alda. Conductor: Emil Cooper. Busi- 
ness manager: Mrs. Maurice Berne. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1,704. Verdi's 
“Don Carlo”, with Marguerite La- 
vergne, Fernande Chiocchio. Louis 
Roney, Robert Savoie, Joseph Rouleau 
and others, Jan. 20 and 21. 

Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 
1445 Crescent St. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
650. Saidenberg Chamber Players, 
Oct. 27; Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 3; 
William Primrose, Nov. 10; John 
Langstaff, Nov. 17; Gerald Moore, 
Nov. 24; Amadeus Quartet, Dec. 1; 
Leontyne Price, Jan. 19; Karl Engel, 
Tan. 26; Henryk Szeryng, Feb. 2: 
Juilliard Quartet, Feb. 9; Jacob 
Lateiner, Feb. 16; Martial Singher, 
Feb. 23; Mozart Festival Quartet, 
March 1. 


McGill Chamber Music Society, 
McGill University. Artistic director 
and conductor: Alexander Brott. Five 
concerts. Moyse Hall, 700. Ellen 
Ballon, Oct. 25; Elizabeth Benson- 
Guy, Dec. 6; Geoffrey Waddington, 
conductor, with Greta Kraus and Zara 
Nelsova: Feb. 28: concert in cooper- 
ation with the Canadian League of 
Composers, in April. 

Jeunesses Musicales du Canada, 
1200 Bleury St. (Affiliated with La 
Fédération International des Jeunesses 
Musicales) President: Sylvio Lacha- 
rité. General director : Gilles Lefebvre. 
Plateau Hall, 1,307. Victor Bouchard 
and Renée Morisset, duo-pianists, 
Nov. 8; Henryk Szeryng with Charles 
Reiner, Dec. 6; Bernard Ringeissen, 
Jan. 17; Jacques Labrecque, folk- 
singer, April 24. Also at Moyse Hall, 
700, Paul and Maud Tortelier, cellists. 
with John Newmark, Oct. 31; Karl 
Engel, in January. The association 
presents concerts in nearly fifty 
Canadian towns during the season. 


Quebec 


By Renaupe LAPOoINTE 





L'Orchestre Symphonique de Que- 
bec, 189 John St. Conductor: Wil- 
fred Pelletier. President: René Plan- 
chet. Palais Montcalm, 1,400. Five 
regular concerts; five children’s con- 
certs. Soloists: Henryk Szeryng, Oct. 
16; Clermont Pépin, Raymonde Gag 
non, and Johann Van Veen, Nov. 27; 
Richard Veereault, Jan. 22; Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, March 4; Jeannine La- 
chance-Munroe, March 15. 

Quebec Ladies Musical Club 
(Club Musical des Dames). Presi- 
dent: Mrs. H. L. Austin, 307 Laurier. 
Chateau Frontenac, 700. Six subscrip- 
tion concerts. Berliner Kammer- 
orchester, Oct. 27; Pietro Scarpini, 
Nov. 11: Dorothy Maynor, Jan. 17; 
Leon Fleisher, Feb. 2; Bernard 
Michelin, Feb. 23; Maureen Forrester, 
March 15. 

Conservatoire de la Province, 30 
St. Denis. Secretary: Alice Duches- 
nay. Institut Canadien, 700. Eight to 
ten concerts. 

Laval School of Music. Director: 
Father O. Pouliot. Laval University, 
200. Six concerts. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists. 
Representative: Emile Caouette. Capi- 
tol, 1,800. Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, Nov. 73: others 

Les Soirées Classiques. Director: 
Jacques La Roche, 2210 Brulart St., 
Sillery, Quebec. National Ballet of 
Canada, Nov. 19; Cesare Valletti, in 
February; others. 

Les Compagnons de I'Art de 
Québec, 42 Cote de la Fabrique. Di- 
rector: Gilles Grégoire. Secretary: 
Lucie Lépine. Palais Montcalm, 1,- 
400. Ben Canto Trio, Oct. 1; CBC 


Orchestra, Oct. 23; others. 


Richmond, Calif. 


By HELEN CLARKE LOVE 





Richmond Civic Music Association, 
628 Humboldt St. President: E. 
George Harlow. Secretary: Mrs. 
James A. McVittie. Richmond Me- 
morial Auditorium, 3,800. Inge Borkh 
and Alexander Welitsch, Oct. 4; Ber- 
liner Kammer Orchester, Nov. 23; 
Jakob Gimpel, Jan. 5; San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, Feb. 28; Carl Pa- 
langi, March 26; Iva Kitchell, April 
19. 


Racine, Wis. 


Racine Civic Music Association, 
217 Fourth St. President: Henry 
Herreid. Secretary: Mrs. Arthur G. 
Slaasted. 2500 James Blvd. Memorial 
Hall, 1,800. Sidney Foster, Nov. 15; 
Claramae Turner, Dec. 14; Goya and 
Matteo, Jan. 16; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Feb. 1; St. Louis Symphony, March 4. 
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Chicago 


(Continued from page 241) 
and Robert Lodine, April 27; Roman 
Totenberg, May 11. 

Chicago Musical College of 
Roosevelt University, 430 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Director, Joseph Creanza. 
Recital Hall, 250. Rudolf and Felix 
Ganz, Oct. 26. Other concerts by 
sinfonietta, orchestra, chorus, and 
faculty artists. Opera workshop pro- 
ductions. Fullerton Hall, 473: Marais 
and Miranda, Feb. 20, 22, 25, 27. 

Chicago Business Men's Orches- 
fra, 115 S. Wabash Ave. Conductor: 
Herbert Zipper. President: Merle T. 
Jennings. Secretary: Robert Stind. 
Orchestra Hall, 2,582. Three concerts, 
Nov. 18, Feb. 3, April 27. 

Civic Orchestra, 220 S. Michigan 
Ave. Auspices: Chicago Orchestral 
Association. Conductor: John Weich- 
er. Manager: George Kuyper. Orches- 
tra Hall, 2,582. One concert, Feb. 6. 

Apollo Musical Club. Conductor: 
Harry T. Carlson. President: Ernest 
A. Londahl. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 
Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 11; concert 
with Business Men’s Orchestra, April 
27; Masses by Puccini and Mozart, 
May 13. 

University of Chicago Choir. 
Musical director: Richard Vikstrom. 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 1,800. 
Reformation Concert, with members 
of the Chicago Symphony, Oct. 30; 
Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 11; Bach’s 
“St. John Passion”, March 25; Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, late spring. 

Paulist Choristers of Chicago. Di- 
rector: The Rev. Eugene O’ Malley. 
Orchestra Hall, 2,582. Concert, May 
8; other concerts in the metropolitan 
area and on tour. 

Chicago Park District Opera 
Guild. Auspices: Chicago Park 
District. Musical director: Silvio In- 
sano. Managing director: Walter L. 
Larsen. Secretary: Rhoda Musfeldt. 
South Shore High School, 850. Opera 
workshop performances _ beginning 
early in March. 

Civic Music Association, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave. Musical director: 
Marx FE. Oberndorfer. President: 
Louis Sudler. Secretary: Werra 
Schuette. Sponsors children’s choruses 
at orphanages, community centers, and 
park field houses, September through 
May. Orchestra Hall, 2,582: Spring 
festival, April 22. 

Youth Orchestra of Greater Chi- 





cago, 115 S. Wabash Ave. Con- 
ductor: Desiré Defauw. President: 
Theodore Tieken. Secretary: Mrs. 


Edgar Welborn. Orchestra Hall, 2,- 
582. Concerts, Jan. 20, April 20. 
Chicagoland Music Festival. Aus- 


Clarence E Cramer 





Kimball Bldg. Chicage 
Longines Symphonette ® 
Mishel Piastro & 27 musicians 


Clarence Cramer's Opera Festival 
"Gala Night at the Opera'’ (com- 
plete) Aida, Faust, with your chorus, 
erch. 


“Music for Tonight" 
Albert Tipton 14 St. Louis Symphony 
artists 


Serenaders Male Quartet 

“Carmen & Don Jose" 
Ralph Nielsen, Audrey Paul, 
Marlinn Trio 


“In Operetta Time" 
Elizabeth Humphrey, Bernard Izzo 


Bill & Pat Medley 


2 concert grand Baldwins 











pices: Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. 
Director: Philip Maxwell. Musical di- 
rector: Edgar Nelson. Soldier Field, 
80,000. Festival Concert, August 18. 

Community Symphony of Chicago, 
33 S. Clark St. Conductor: Leon 
Stein. President: Bernard Goldblatt. 
Secretary: Hazel Anderson. Thorne 
Hall, 850. Three concerts, with solo- 
ists. Mandel Hall, 1,066: American 
Composers Alliance Concert of con- 
temporary music, Nov. 8. 

International Society for Con- 
temporary Music (Chicago Chap- 
ter), 7232 S. Euclid Ave. Reg- 
istered Agent: Hans Tischler. Chair- 
man: Leland Smith. Eleventh Street 
Theater, 551. Concert series: Julia 
Rahaman, Abram Loft, Rudolf Ganz, 
Nov. 22; Bill Russo Orchestra, date 
to be announced; symphony concert, 
George Schick, conductor, April 15; 
Woodwind Quintet, May 8. Composers 
workshop programs at various institu- 
tions in Chicago area. 

Pro Musica Trio. Sponsor: Chi- 
cago Chamber Music Society. Pianist- 
director, Nina Mesirow Minchin. Arts 
Club, 300. Five Wednesday morning 
concerts ; one Wednesday evening con- 
cert, Dec. 7. 

Fromm Music Foundation, 1028. W. 
Van Buren St. President: Paul 
Fromm. Sponsors concerts of con- 
temporary music. Mandel Hall, 1,066. 
New Music Quartet, Dec. 2; spring 
concert to be announced. 


Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill. 


By DuANE BRANIGAN 





University of Illinois. University 
Auditorium, 2,078; Smith Music Hall, 
1,038. 

Star Course Series. Auspices: Uni- 
versity Concert and Entertainment 
Board. Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Orchestra, Boston Symphony, Leon 
Fleisher, Claramae Turner, and 
Szymon Goldberg. 

Extra events. Duke Ellington and 
Orchestra; E. Power Biggs; Anna 
Russell; I Musici; Birdland Jazz Re- 
vue; Sir Thomas Beecham conducting 
University Symphony, Opera Work- 
shop, and choral groups. 

School of Music. Director: Duane 


Branigan. Walden String Quartet, 
three concerts. Faculty Woodwind 
Quintet, two concerts. University 


Symphony and Sinfonietta, eight con- 
certs, including two off-campus events. 

Spring Mozart Festival. Guest con- 
ductor: Sir Thomas Beecham. Per- 
formances by student orchestral, 
choral, and operatic groups. 

Concerts throughout the year by 
University Oratorio Society, Col- 
legium Musicum, University Choir, 
University Women’s Glee Club, Uni- 
versity Men’s Glee Club, and School 
of Music faculty members. 


Springfield 


By CHARLoTTA TAYLOR 





Springfield Symphony. Conductor: 
Harry Farbman. President: Domenic 


Giachetto. Manager: Bill Nelms, 
918% S. 5th St. Springfield High 


School Auditorium, 1,500. Four con- 
certs. Soloists: Eloise Polk, Oct. 18; 
Leslie Parnas, Dec. 6. 

Community Concert Association. 
Auspices: Amateur Musical Club. 
President and secretary: Mrs. Will 
Taylor, 1331 Dial Ct. Orpheum The- 
ater, 2,800. Risé Stevens, Oct. 20; 
Andres Segovia, Jan. 3; Detroit Sym- 
phony, with Van Cliburn, Feb. 2; 
Richard Tucker, March 6. 


Springfield Municipal Opera As- 
sociation. President : Forrest 
Hester, 613 E. Monroe. Lake Spring- 
field Open-Air Theater, 3,600. Four 
performances each of three light 
operas in the summer. 

Concordia Seminary Chorus. Di- 
rector: Fred Precht. ‘Soc concert ; 
annual series of concerts on tour. 


Peoria 


By TuHeo Powe. SmitH 





Peoria Symphony. Auspices: Pe- 
oria Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Rudolf Reiners. President: Jack 
Szold. Manager: George Landon. 
Shrine Mosque, 1,821. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts. Soloists: Byron Janis 
and Arthur Grumiaux. 

Amateur Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Harry Hoffman. Four artist 
concerts; four member-participation 
programs; four junior member pro- 
grams, Artist series: Jean Fenn, 
Goldovsky’s Opera Theater, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, and St. Louis Sym- 
phony. 

Bradley University School of Mu- 
sic. Director: Kenneth Kincheloe. 
Bradley Hall, 650. Concerts by Uni- 
versity Chorus, University Chorale, 
and faculty members. 


Dayton, Ohio 


By ELLEN JANE PorRTER 
Dayton 





Philharmonic, Biltmore 
Hotel. Auspices: Dayton Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Association. Con- 
ductor: Paul Katz. Manager: Miriam 
Rosenthal. National Cash Register 
Company Auditorium, 2,300. Seven 
subscription concerts; four children’s 
concerts; three high-school concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Guiomar 
Novaes, Nov. 9; Maria Tallchief and 
Andre Eglevsky, Jan. 11; Jeanne 
Mitchell, Feb. 15; Herva Nelli, March 
22; Leonard Rose, April 18; Rudolf 
Firkusny, May 16. 

Civic Music Association, Gas and 
Electric Bldg. President: Herbert 
Nonneman. National Cash Register 
Company Auditorium, 2,300. Santa 
Cecilia Choir, Oct. 10; Ferrante and 
Teicher, Nov. 22; Berlin Kammer- 
orchester, Dec. 14; Frank Guarrera, 
Jan. 3; Mata and Hari, Feb. 8; James 
Melton, March 13; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, with Jean Graham, April 10. 

Dayton Music Club. President: 
Ruby Baker, 448 Allwen Dr. Dayton 
Art Institute, 500. Robert Below, Oct. 
18; New Music Quartet, Nov. 29; 
Maria Stader, March 6; Bruce and 
Rosalind Simonds, April 3. 

Dayton Choirmasters' Club. Pres- 
ident: Mrs. Paul Moyer, 801 Sunny- 
view. Grace Leslie, Jan. 9; Hilda 
Magdsick, March 5. 

Diehl Memorial Band Shell. Chair- 
man: Alan Cornelius, Dayton Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Sponsored by Day- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Dayton 
Musicians Union, and the City of 
Dayton. Diehl Memorial Band Shell, 
2,000. Ten summer Sunday evening 
concerts by Dayton Philharmonic, 
Dayton Municipal Band, and _ local 
artists. 


Delaware 





By TitpEN WELLS 


Ohio Wesleyan University Music 
Department. Chairman: Rexford 
Keller. Gray Chapel, 1,800. 

Artist Series. Guiomar 


Nov. 4; Mack Harrell, 


Novaes, 
Jan. 


12: 











American Chamber Orchestra, Feb, 
6; Teresa Stich-Randall, March 1]. 
Minneapolis Symphony, March 19, ’ 

Chamber Music Series. Sanborn 
Hall Auditorium, 600. Duvall Trig 
Dec. 13 and March 21. ; 

Other events: Mozart’s Three-Piano 
Concerto and Handel’s “Ode for St 
Cecilia’s Day”, Feb. 21; operas—“The 
Telephone” and “Amelia Goes to the 
Ball”, Feb. 23-25 and May 10-12, 

Recitals, concerts, and tours by fae. 
ulty members and student groups, in- 
cluding A Cappella Choir (appear. 
ances with Cincinnati Symphony, Deg, 
2 and 3), University Band, and men’s 
and women’s glee clubs. 


Oxford 


Miami University Artists Series, 
Chairman: Henry Montgomery, 
Withrow Court, 4,000. Stan Kenton, 
Sept. 26; Cincinnati Symphony, Oct. 
16; Robert Merrill, Oct. 26; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Jan. 18; Jorge Bolet, 
Feb. 8. 

Featuring the Voice. Benton Hall, 
1,300. Father Sydney MacEwan, 
Nov. 13; Cesare Valletti, Feb. 19; 
Carol Brice, March 4; Irmgard See- 
fried, March 19. 

Miami University School of Fine 
Arts. Dean: George F. Barron. 
Chairman, music department: Charles 
T. Smith. Mozart’s “Davidde Peni- 
tente” with combined university chor- 
uses and orchestra, Mr. Barron con- 
ducting, April 29. Concerts by Ox- 
ford String Quartet; A Cappella 
Singers, George F. Barron, director; 
Choral Union, Winford Cummings, 
director; University Concert Band, 
A.D. Lekvold, director; University 
Brass Choir, Nicholas Poccia, di- 
rector; University Glee Club, Rich- 
ard Schilling, director; University 
Orchestra, Adon Foster, director; 
Varsity Band, Nicholas Poccia, di- 
rector; Women’s Choral Society, 
Everett Nelson, director. The chor- 
uses will appear with the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Feb. 17 and 18. 

The university will again sponsor 
a summer music workshop for high 
school students and directors. Robert 
Goldsand will return for his third 
summer piano workshop. 








Youngstown 


By AnprtAN SLIFKA 
Monday Musical Club, 618 Dollar 





Bank Bldg. President: Mrs. Carl 
Ullman. Manager: Mary Haydu. 
Stambaugh Auditorium, 2,535. Six 


subscription concerts; one free com- 
munity concert. Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, presenting “La Bohéme, Oct. 
11; Scots Guards Band, Oct. 20; 
Mantovani and His New Music, Nov. 
2; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 21; Bal- 
let Theater, March 22; Mimi Benzell 
and Alec Templeton, April 5. 


Ogden, Utah 


Utah Symphony. Auspices: Junior 
League. Conductor: Maurice Abra- 
vanel. President: Alan L. Nye, Chair- 
man, Junior League: Mrs. Alan E. 
Bader. Ogden High School Audito- 
rium, 2,000. Four concerts. Soloists: 
Jose Iturbi, Nov. 3; Grant Johannes- 
sen, Jan. 12; Isaac Stern, Feb. 9. 

Ogden Oratorio Society. Di- 
rector: Lester Hinchcliff. New Ogden 
Tabernacle, 2,500. “Messiah”, Dec. 
19, with out-of-town soloists Blanche 
Christensen, soprano, Lillian Choo- 
kasian, contralto, Harold Haugh, 
tenor, and Andrew White, bass. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Denver 





By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


This season the Tabor and the Den- 

ver theaters are being used by the 
Denver Symphony and other musical 
attractions while City Auditorium is 
being renovated. Walter Herbert has 
been appointed conductor-director for 
the Greater Denver Opera Associa- 
on. 
" Denver Symphony, 310 Mercantile 
Bldg. Auspices: Denver Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
President: Stanley T. Wallbank. 
Manager: Helen Black. Tabor The- 
ater, 1,700; Denver Theater, 2,430. 
Twenty subscription concerts; 19 
Youth Concerts; four Family Con- 
certs; 20 sponsored broadcast con- 
certs; regional tours. Subscription 
series soloists: Jan Peerce, Oct. 11; 
Leonard Pennario, Oct. 18; Ivry Git- 
lis, Nov. 8; Van Cliburn, Nov. 15; 
Luben Vichey, Dec. 6; University of 
Denver Music and Drama _ Depart- 
ments, Dec. 13; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 
10; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 24; Mar- 
earet Harshaw, Feb. 7; Joseph Bat- 
tista, Feb. 14; John Browning, Feb. 
21: Camilla Wicks, Feb. 28. 

Red Rocks Music Festival Series, 
Red Rocks Theater, 8,000, July and 
August. 

Witherspoon-Grimes __ Enterprises 
Inc., 519 17th St. President: Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon. Tabor Theater, 
1,700. Santa Cecilia Choir, Oct. 17; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 10; 
Tacob Lateiner, Jan. 21; Richard 
Tucker, Feb. 18; Nathan Milstein, 
March 1; Fiesta Mexicana, April 6. 

Oberfeider Concerts, 1714 Stout 
St. Manager: Hazel Oberfelder. Den- 
ver Theater, 2,430. Wagner Opera 
Company, Nov. 3; Irish Festival 
Singers, Jan. 3; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, March 6; Mozarteum Or- 
chestra, April 3. 

Greater Denver Opera Associa- 


tion, 275 Josephine St. Conductor: 
Walter Herbert. Guest conductor: 
Rudolph Fetsch. President: Paul 


Spencer. Tabor Theater, 1,700. “Mad- 
ama Butterfly’, Dec. 1 and 3; “The 





Red Rocks Amphitheater near Denver 


Marriage of Figaro”, Jan. 26 and 27; 
“Salome”, March 7 and 8; “La Tra- 
viata”, April 17 and 20; with guest 
artists from Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, local soloists, and chorus. 

Denver Chamber Music Society, 
310 Mercantile Bldg. Auspices: Den- 
ver Symphony Guild. Director: Har- 
old Whippler. Chairman: Mrs. T. M. 
Burns. Phipps Auditorium, 970. Mem- 
bers of Denver Symphony in con- 
certs of chamber music, Nov. 4; Dec. 
2; Jan. 6; Feb. 3. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 2372 
Albion St. Manager: Gertrude Pal- 
mer. Bonfils Memorial Theater, 550. 
Vegh Quartet, Nov. 23; Budapest 
Quartet, Feb 9 and 10; Fine Arts 
Quartet, with Reginald Kell, March 
8; Pasquier Trio, April 9. 

Lamont School of Music of the 
University of Denver, 909 Grant St 
Director: Roger Dexter Fee. Uni- 
versity of Denver Choir, Daniel Moe, 
director, appearance with Denver 
Symphony; Madrigal Singers, Roger 
D. Fee, director; Orchestra, Earl 
Schuman, conductor, local concerts ; 
Concert Band, Lowell Little, con- 
ductor. 

Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Bldg. Conductor: Henry E. 
Sachs. City Park, 5,000. Nightly con- 
certs for 6 weeks, beginning July 4. 

Business Men's Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Antonia Brico. Phipps Au- 
ditorium, 970. Five concerts. 





Colorado Springs 





By Max LANNER 


Colorado Springs Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Colorado Springs Svmphony 
Association. Conductor: Walter Eis- 
enberg. President: Mrs. Austin Hoyt, 
1712 N. Teion. High School Audi- 
torium, 1.450. Five subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Fred Hoeppner, cel- 
list, Dec. 1; Nan Merriman, Jan. 26; 
John Browning. March 31. 

Hampton Celebrated Attractions. 
Manager: Gretchen Hampton, Ant- 
lers Hotel. High School Auditorium, 
1,450. Santa Cecilia Choir, Oct. 18; 
Jose Greco and Company, Nov. 9; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 9; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, March 5; Jascha 
Heifetz, March 22; Mia Slavenska, 
April 4. 

Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment. Director: Max Lanner. Winter 
Concert Series. Perkins Hall, 400; 
Shove Chapel, 1,200. Eight free 
monthly concerts by faculty and com- 
munity artists, students, and the Colo- 
tado College Chorus. Summer Con- 
cert Series. Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, 450. Four subscription 
concerts by faculty artists, student or- 
chestra and chorus. 

Theatre Singers. President: George 
Garriques, 2019 E. Van Buren. Di- 


February 15, 1956 


rector: Edalyn Bledsoe Burger, 115 
N. Wahsatch Ave. Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, 450. Operas in 
English. 


Pueblo 


By Ropney TOWNLEY 





The addition of two instructors in 
the Pueblo College music department 
has been announced: Ray Byham, Jr., 
head of the piano department and 
David Austin as an instructor in the 
violin department. A preparatory divi- 
sion in applied music has also been 
added. 

Pueblo College. Director, music 
department: Rodney Townley. College 
auditoriums. Theodore Uhiman, Dec. 
2; Britten’s “Ceremony of Carols”, 
Dec. 4; Brahms’s “Requiem”, May 9; 
student and faculty recitals. 

Opera Workshop. Auspices: Pueblo 
College. Director: Robert V. Moore. 
College auditorium, 300. 

Pueblo Community Chorus. Aus- 
pices: Pueblo College. Director: Rod- 
ney Townley. College auditoriums. 
Three local performances. 

Pueblo Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
Pueblo Civic Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Walter Eisenberg. Presi- 
dent: Scott Gale. Memorial Hall, 
2,000. Five regular concerts. Soloists: 
Randall Stone, pianist; Cecelia Lomo, 
soprano; Margot Rumsey, soprano; 


Robert Nadeau and Jo Evelyn Garner, 
duo-pianists. 

Mayre Olin Series. Manager: 
Mayre Olin. Memorial Hall, 2,000. 
Serenaders, Oct. 27; Jose Greco and 
Company, Nov. 10; Irish Festival 
Singers, Jan. 31; Anna Russell, Feb. 
18; A Gala Night at the Opera, 
March 9. 


Golden 


By Mark Wa.tcu 
Golden Symphony, 1900 Ford St 


Conductor: Thomas Facey. Presi- 
dent: E. P. Kaiser. Manager: Lute 
Parkinson. Central School Auditor- 
ium, 650. Eight concerts: Subscrip 
tion series soloists: Henry Bell, Jr., 
narrator, Feb. 5; Penka Lamar, March 
4; Denver University Choir, March 
18; Putnam Ballet Company, April 
15. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


_Fayetteville Symphony Society. 
University of Arkansas Arts Center. 
President: Mrs. Alfred Hathcock. 

Fayetteville Community Concert 
Association. President: Roy V 
Simpson. Secretary: Mrs. Jerome Mc- 
Roy. University of Arkansas Field 
House, 2,500. Series of joint concerts 
with University of Arkansas. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. Oct. 13; Eugene Con- 
lev, Feb. 3: Tulsa Symphony, March 
12: the Teltschiks, April 23. 

University of Arkansas Denart- 
ment of Music. Chairman: Bruce Ben- 
ward. Arts Center Concert Hall, 350. 
Faculty, student, guest recitals. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Ken- 
neth Ballenger. Arts Center Concert 
Hall, Arts Center Theater. 

Woodwind Ensemble. Director, 
Roger Widder. Arts Center Concert 
Hall, 350. Tours of Arkansas. 

Piano Trio: Marx Pales. violinist; 
William Moffat, cellist; William Gant, 
pianist. Recitals Arts Center Concert 
Hall. 350. Out-of-town concerts. 

Collegiate Singers. Director: 
ard Brothers. Arts 
Hall, 350. 

Concert Band. University and 
Building. Director: Roger Widder. 
Rafael Mendez, guest artist, Feb. 20. 

University of Arkansas- Fayette- 
ville Symphony. Conductor: Marx 
J. Pales. Arts Center Concert Hall, 
350. George Poinar, Dec. 13; senior 
students in department of music. 


Bremerton, Wash. 


By Lorna U. Erickson 


The Bremerton Symphony Wom- 
en’s Association was organized last 
spring to help finance the Bremerton 
Symphony. Mrs. F. B. Cohen was 
elected president. The main purpose 
of the Bremerton Symphony Women’s 
Association is to conduct the member- 








Rich- 


Center - Concert 





ship campaign for the Bremerton 
Symphony Association, whose new 
President is Henry Hall. A December 
concert was presented by the revived 
Women’s Choral Society. George L. 
Lewis is the new president of the 
Community Concert Association. 

Bremerton Symphony, 15th St. and 
Chester Ave. Auspices: Bremerton 
Symphony Association; Bremerton 
Recreation Department. Conductor: 
Robert Anderson. President: Henry 
Hall. Manager: George Lewis. Civic 
Recreation Center, 1,600. Four con- 
certs. Soloists: George Peckham, Oct 
24; Gene Zoro, Grace Martin, Dec 
12; Richard McComb, Feb. 13; David 
Armstrong, April 9 

Community Concert Association, 
911 Perry. President: George L 
Lewis. Secretary: Mrs Andrew 
Johnson. Coontz Junior High School 
Auditorium, 1,200. Dance Theater Ber 
lin, Oct. 29; Vienna Academy Cho 
rus, Nov. 22: Gotham Concert Trio, 
Feb. 28; William Warfield, April 21 

Women's Choral Society, 3429 
Spruce Director Mrs. Karl Hen 
dricks. President Mrs. Ralph K 
Rasmussen. First’ Methodist Church, 
500. Two concerts, Dec. 13 and May 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Waterbury Civic Orchestra, 57 
N. Main St. Conductor: Mario di 
Cecco. Manager: Sylvia Meyers 
Three regular concerts; one Pop con 
cert (sponsored by Chase Brass and 





Copper Company). Soloists: Elinor 
Sills, Earl Banquer, and Mario di 
Cecco; Stanley Freeman; Ariana 


Bronne; Betty Allen; Leonid Hambro 





Combine your Vacation in 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


* 






with work towards your B.A. or M.A. at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to August 10 


e 
MAX LANNER, Pianist, Director of 
Music Department 


ALBERT SEAY, Musicology 
EARL JUHAS, Music Education 


CHARLES WARNER, Voice, Opera, 
Chorus 


VISITING ARTIST TEACHERS 
JOSEPH KNITZER, Violinist 
FERENC MOLNAR, Violist 


GEORGES MIQUELLE, Cellist and 
Conductor 


Opera Workshop 
Chamber music classes 
Student orchestra and chorus 


MUSIC FESTIVAL CONCERTS 
HANYA HOLM School of Dance 


For further information, address 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. D. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Brooklyn 





Brooklyn Academy of Music (a di- 
vision of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences), 30 Lafayette Ave. 
Director: Julius Bloom. Opera House, 
2,207; Music Hall, 1,208 ; Chamber 
Hall, 385. Major Concert Series: 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, Nov. 15; Les Com- 
pagnons de La Chanson, Nov. 29; 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone”, 
Dec. 13; Ballet Theater, Jan. 10; I 
Musici, Jan. 24; Gina Bachauer, Feb. 
7; Mozart Piano Festival, Feb. re 
Joseph Szigeti, March 6; George Lon- 
don, March 20. Boston Symphony : 
Nov. 18, Dec. 9, Jan. 13, Feb. 10, 


March 23. 

Brooklyn Philharmonia: Nov. 1, 
Dec. 17, Jan. 17, Feb. 14, March 17. 

Theater for Dance: Sybil Shearer, 
Nov. 19; Myra Kinch and Company, 
Dec. 10; Pearl Primus and Company, 
Jan. 7; Anna Sokolow Company, Feb. 
a? Pearl Lang and Company, March 


—— Concerts by Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonia, with Dorothy White: Nov. 
12, Jan. 28, March 3. 

The W: orld i in Dance: Talley Beatty 
and Company, Nov. 2; Sinda Iberia 
and assisting artists, Nov. 30; Sun- 
dari Shridharani, March 7; Israeli 
Dance Festival, April 11. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society: 
Nov. 10, Jan. 5, Feb. 23, April “4 

Non-subscription events: “One Plus 
One,” Oct. 6; Bill and Cora Baird 
Marionette Theater, Od Be: ta 
Meri’s Little Show, Dec. 5; Dance 
Theater Berlin, Dec. 26- 28; Ballet 
Theater, Jan. 11; José Greco and 
Company, Jan. 14; Salzburg Mario- 
nette Theater, Feb. 4; National Bal- 
let of Canada, Feb. 17-18: Original 
Don Cossack Chorus, March 3; May 
O’Donnell Dance Company with 
Brooklyn Philharmonia, April 14. 

Brooklyn Museum (a division of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences), Eastern Parkway. Cura- 
tor of Music: David Le Vita. Mu- 
seum Auditorium, 1,100. Professional 
concerts free to the public every Sun- 
day afternoon throughout the year: 
orchestra, opera ensembles, chamber 
music, solo recitals. 

Brooklyn College. Bedford Ave. 
and Avenue H. Executive Director, 
Division of Community Service: Mel- 
vin R. White. Walt Whitman Audi- 
torium, 2,500, and George Gershwin 
Theater, 504. Brooklyn Community 
Symphony and Choral Society: Nov. 
20, Jan. 13, March 11, March 17, May 
27. Siegmund Levarie, conductor of 
symphony and chamber orchestras; 
Robert Hickock, conductor of chorus 
and chorale. 

Other concerts: Esther Fernandez, 
Oct. 13; Vladimir Havsky, Oct. 21; 
Risé Stevens, Nov. 4; Yascha Fish- 
berg, Jan. 7; Arabella Hong, Feb. 11. 

Chamber Music Associates, 30 
Lafayette Ave. President: Nathan 
Kogan. Secretary: Dorothy Minty. 
Music director: Joseph Wolman. 
Conductors: Beatrice Brown and 
Everett Lee. Weekly workshops for 
amateurs. Concerts by professional 
ensembles in the Chamber Halli (385) 
of Brooklyn Academy of Music: New 
Music Quartet, Nov. 16; Chamber Art 


Quartet, Dec. 14; All-Mozart Pro- 
gram, Jan. 18; New York Woodwind 
Quintet, Feb. 15; Claremont Quartet, 


March 21. 

Chamber Music Players, 126 St. 
Felix St. Auspices: Brooklyn Music 
School. Musical director: Livio Man- 
nucci. St. Felix Street Playhouse, 287. 


Three subscription concerts and one 
benefit event. 

Apollo Club of Brooklyn, Director: 
Alfred A. 


Alfred Boyce. 


President : 
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Harry E. Knight. 


Secretary : ’ 
Opera House, 2,207, of Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Three concerts, 
with guest soloists. 

St. John's University, 75 
Ave. Director of glee club: Rev. J. 
C. Pando. Director of orchestra: Rev. 
Edward Gilliard. Opera House, 2,207, 
of Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Three concerts. 


Buffalo 


By BerNa BERGHOLTZ 


Koester. 


Lewis 





Significaut this season is the 30th 
anniversary of the Zorah Berry Con- 
cert Series which Zorah B. Berry is 
celebrating, as well as thirty years in 
the field of concert management. 

An important change affecting the 
Buffalo Philharmonic is the appoint- 
ment of Ramsi P. Tick, as acting 
manager. Mr. Tick, formerly asso- 
ciate manager of the orchestra, was 
associated with the National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation. _ 

Buffalo Philharmonic, The Circle. 
Auspices: Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Society. Conductor and musi- 
cal director: Josef Krips. Associate 
conductor: Willis Page. President: 
Dudley M. Irwin. Acting manager: 
Ramsi P. Tick. Kleinhans Music Hall, 
2,939. Twelve pairs of Sunday after- 

noon and Tuesday evening concerts; 
20 Pop concerts; 20 out-of-town con- 
certs. Fall tour: first week in De- 
cember. Guest conductor: Pierre Mon- 
teux, Jan. 15 and 17. Soloists: Inge 
Borkh, Nov. 5 and 6; Robert Casa- 
desus, Nov. 20 and 22: Alexander 
Schneider, Dec. 11 and 13; William 
Primrose, Jan. 8 and 9; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Jan. 29 and 31; Wilhelm Back- 
haus, Feb. 5 and 7; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 4 and 6; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
March 25 and 27. Special concert: 
Rochester Philharmonic, Eric Leins- 
dorf, conductor, afternoon and eve- 
ning, Nov. 21. Special production: 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni”, March 16, 
18 and 20. Extra performances: Han- 
del’s “Messiah”, with the Buffalo 
Schola ¢ ‘antorum, and the Tanglewood 
Quartet: Adele ‘Addison, Eunice Al- 
berts, David Lloyd, and Mac Morgan, 
Dec. 16; Haydn’s “The Seasons”, with 
the Buffalo Schola Cantorum, in the 
Spring. 

Zorah Berry Concerts, 32 Court 
St. Manager: Mrs. Zorah B. Berry. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, 2,939. “The 
Medium” and “The Telephone”, Oct. 
11; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 
25: Mantovani and His New Music, 
Nov. 1; Eileen Farrell, Nov. 15; Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, Nov. 
29; Virtuosi di Roma, Jan. 10; 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers, Jan. 21; 
Mozart Piano Festival, Feb. 14; 
Rudolf Firkusny, March 13; Brian 
Sullivan, April 10; Paul Gregory 
Production, date to be announced. 

Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
385 Linwood Ave. Manager: Una 
Leeming. Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary 
Seaton Room, 800. Kroll Quartet, Oct. 
31; Alexander Schneider and Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, Dec. 12; Paganini 
Quartet, Feb. 6; Budapest Quartet, 
Feb. 20; New York Woodwind Quin- 
tet. April 9. 

Buffalo Civic Orchestra, 511 City 
Hall. Auspices: Commissioner John 
A. Ulinski, Buffalo Department of 
Parks. Conductor: Jan Wolanek. 
Manager : Francis | Martin 
Twenty-two summer outdoor “Con- 
certs under the Stars”, three weekly, 
July and August, (eight co-sponsored 
by the Albright Art Gallery; one by 
the Music Performance Fund of the 
Buffalo Musicians Association). Solo- 
ists: 72 resident artists. 





Buffalo Symphonette, 14 Chelten- 
ham Dr. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary Seaton 
Room, 800. Fall and spring subscrip- 
tion concerts of chamber - music, 
stressing new works. Soloists, fall 
concert: Robert Mols, flute, and 
Aaron Juvelier, viola; Peter Crino, 
trumpet, and Martha Alfee, English 
horn, Oct. Special concert of 
Christmas music at the Albright Art 


Gallery, Dec. 28. Out-of-town con- 
certs. 

Chromatic Club, 852 Kenmore 
Ave. President: Marian Beardsley 
Albee. Artist recital: Theodore Lett- 
vin, Twentieth Century Club Ball- 
room (Scholarship Fund Benefit), 
Nov. 28; member recitals. 


Albright Art Gallery, 1285 Elm- 
wood Ave. Auspices: Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy. Director: Gordon 
Mackintosh Smith. John Ranck, Nov. 
13; Buffalo Symphonette, (courtesy 
of the Musicians Association of Buf- 
falo), Dec. 28; series of historical 
organ recitals, American Guild of 
Organists of Western New York, 
April 8, 11, 15, 17, 19 and 22 (coin- 
ciding with the Art Show of Western 
New York). 

University of Buffalo Music De- 
partment. Director: Cameron Baird. 
Complete cycle of Beethoven String 
Quartets, given by the Budapest Quar- 
tet, Sept. 23, 24, 26, 27, 29 and 30; 
Magnificats of Bach, Pachelbel, and 
Charpentier, Herbert Beattie, conduc- 
tor, Dec. 10; production of Mozart’s 

“Cosi fan tutte’ , May 5, 6, 8 and 9. 

Grosvenor Library, 383 Franklin 
St. Auspices: Friends of the Music 
Division of the Library. Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, Oct. 17; other recitals, 
dates to be announced. 

Community Music School, 325 
Summer St. Director: Dorothy Hebb. 
Spring concert, Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Mary Seaton Room, 800; monthly 
student recitals. 

Buffalo Museum of Science, Hum- 
boldt Park. Music Division Head: 
Mrs. Fred Ressel. Fall and winter 
series: Vocal Forum “Joy in Sing- 
ing”, conducted by Winifred Cecil, 
monthly; “Twilight Music Hour” 
series for children, twice monthly ; 

“Symphonic Music Explained”, con- 
ducted by Richard Seibold, weekly. 

Buffalo Schola Cantorum, Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Humboldt Park. 
Director: Hans Vigeland. Perform- 
ances with the Buffalo Philharmonic 


Orchestra: Handel’s “The Messiah”, 
Dec. 16; Mahler’s “Resurrection” 
Symphony, Feb. 19 and 21; Spring 


concert, Haydn’s “The Seasons”. 


Utica 


By Epna Cor 
Utica Civic Orchestra, 263 Gene- 





see St. Auspices: Civic Musical So- 
ciety. Conductor: Edgar Alderwick. 
President: Thomas Bradley. Proctor 


Auditorium, 1,000. Four subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Hamilton College 
Choir, Nov. 22; Bernard Greenhouse, 
Jan. 17; Martin Katahn, March 30; 
Mina Marucci, May 2. 

Great Artists Series, 259 Gene- 
see St. Manager: Roland Chesley. 
Stanley Theater, 2,900. Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, ‘Oct. 10; Boston Sym- 
phony, Oct. 25; American Savoyards, 
presenting “The Mikado”, Nov. 16; 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson and 
Natalie Ryshna, Dec. 7; Gary Graff- 
man, Jan. 18; Leontyne Price, Feb. 8. 

Chamber Music Society. Presi- 
dent: John Stern. Grace Church Au- 
ditorium, 500. Loewenguth Quartet, 
Nov. 14; Amadeus Quartet, Dec. 4; 
Hungarian Quartet, March 12 : Juil- 
liard Quartet, April 9. 










Hamilton College Choir. Dire or: 





John Lowe Baldwin, Jr. Concerts 
in New York with Hunter College 
Choir; appearances in Utica and en- 
tral New York. 
Albany 
By Epear S. VANOLINDA 

Albany Symphony. Conductor: Ed- 

gar Curtis. Philip Livingston High 


School Auditorium, 1,200. Three con- 
certs with soloists. 
Civic Music Association. Philip 


Livingston High School Auditorium, 


1,200. Gina Bachauer, Buffalo Sym- 
phony, Ruben Varga, and Blanche 
Thebom. 


Albany Chamber Music Associa- 
tion. President: Edward French. Al- 
bany Institute of History and Art. 
Kroll Quartet, Amadeus Quartet, Trio 
di Bolzano, Joseph and Lillian Fuchs, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


By Davi W. Rew 





Spartanburg Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Henry Janiec. President: 
Capers Satterlee. Twichell Audi- 


torium, Converse College, 2,000. Four 
regular concerts; two youth concerts; 


two Music Festival concerts. Guest 
artists. : 
Civic Music Association. Presi- 


dent: Robert H. Chapman. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,400. Risé Stevens, Oct. 
7; Jacob Lateiner, Jan. 27; Houston 
Symphony, March 12. 

Music Festival. Twichell Audi- 
torium, Converse College, 2,000. Di- 


rector: Edwin Gerschefski. Musical 
director: Henry Janiec. Opera pro- 
ducer - director: John Richards Mc- 


Crae. Youth concert, April 25; “La 
Bohéme”, April 26; Spartanburg 
Symphony and guest artist, April 27. 

Converse College School of Music. 
Dean: Edwin Gerschefski. Twichell 
Auditorium, 2,000. Faculty and grad- 
uate recital series; Opera Workshop: 
“Comedy On The Bridge”, “The Tele- 
phone”, and “Sister Angelica”, Jan. 14. 


Charleston 


By Hester FINGER 





Charleston Symphony. Conductor: 
T. Albert Fracht. President: Ruth 
Rubin. Secretary: Martha Laurens 
Patterson. Memminger Auditorium, 
1,040. Four regular concerts; three 
open-air concerts; two chamber-music 
concerts (Gibbes Art Gallery). Solo- 
ists: Nancy Carr, Nov. 21; Westmin- 
ster Choir (Citadel Armory, 7,500), 
Feb. 2; Judy Molinaroli (audition 
winner), Feb. 27; Robert Rudie, 
April 23. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Wilfred Patterson. Secre- 
tary: Martha Laurens Patterson. 
Memminger Auditorium, 1,040. Van 
Cliburn, Oct. 27; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 10; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 20. 


Anderson 


By Mary HELEN Burriss 





Community Concert Association. 
President: William D. Brown. Secre- 
tary: Carolyn Hodges. Recreation 
Center Auditorium, 2,500. Lily Pons, 
Oct. 26; Westminster Choir, Jan. 20; 
Mata and Hari, Feb. 13; Robert Ru- 
die, April 20. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Omaha, Neb. 





By Martin W. Bus 


Omaha Symphony, 2218 Dodge St. 
Auspices: Omaha Symphony Orches- 
tra Association. Conductor: Richard 
E. Duncan. President: Mrs. Francis 
Martland. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 
Joslyn Art Museum Concert Hall, 1,- 
300. Five pairs of subscription con- 
certs. gy Alma Trio, Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1; Henry Cowell, Nov. 28- 
29; od Tourel, Jan. 23-24; Jan 
Peerce, March 5-6. Five youth con- 
certs sponsored by Local 70, Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. Seven 
summer Pop concerts (Peony Park 
Roval Grove, 2,400). 

Tuesday Musical Club, 672 N. 
57th St. President: Mrs. Laurence R. 
Hoagland. Civic Auditorium Music 
Hall, 2,600. Ivry Gitlis, Oct. 17; 
Rudolf Firkusny and William Prim- 
rose, Nov. 22; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 
26; Irene Jordan, March 13; George 
London, April 17. 

Morning Musicale, 110 So. 49th 
St. Managing director: Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy. Joslyn Concert Hall, 1,200. 
Herbert Tichman and Ruth Bud- 
nevich, Oct. 11; Loren Driscoll, Nov. 
18; Jeaneane Dowis, Feb. 3; Zvi 
Zeitlin, March 13. 

Dick Walter Attractions, 1512 
Douglas St. Manager: Dick Walter. 
Civic Auditorium Music Hall, 2,600. 
Mantovani and His New Music, Oct. 
23; Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Oct. 27; Scots Guards Band, Nov. 5; 
Father Sidney MacEwan, Nov. 11; 
Erna Sack, Nov. 19; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 9; Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers, March 8; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, March 14. 

Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge 
St. Director: Eugene S. Kingman. 
Joslyn Recital Hall, 325. Fine Arts 
Ensemble, Dec. 4, Feb. 26, and April 
22. Also free Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams by regional artists. 

Boys Town Music Dep't. Direc- 
tor: Rev. Francis P. Schmitt. Boys 
Town Music Hall, 1,250. Santa Cecilia 
Choir, Oct. 15; Roger Wagner Chor- 
ale, March 7. Dowd Memorial Chapel, 
800. Jean Langlais, Feb. 15. 


Lincoln 





By Louis C. Trzcrinsk1 


University of Nebraska, School of 
Fine Arts. Chairman, department of 
music: David Foltz. University Coli- 
seum; University Student Union 
Ballroom ; Howell Theater. Univer- 
sity Orchestra, Emanuel Wishnow, 
conductor: three concerts (Carroll 
Glenn, Nov. 20) ; “Messiah”, Dec. 
11; “La Bohéme”, Earl Jenkins, con- 
ductor, Feb. 14-18; “Jeanne d’Arc” 
by Honegger, May. 

Other events: Choral concerts, Da- 
vid Foltz and Arthur Westbrook con- 
ducting; concerts by University Sing- 
ers; Madrigal Singers, Christmas 
broadcast and spring tour; ROTC 
Band, Donald Lentz, conductor ; pro- 
fessional music sorority and fraternity 
concerts; faculty and student recitals. 

Student Union Artist Series. “The 
Medium” and “The Telephone” with 
Marie Powers and original Broad- 
way cast, Nov. 3; Paul Draper, Nov. 
17; Gloria Lane, Feb. 16. 

Fine Arts Ensemble. Student 
Union Ballroom. Three concerts. 

Lincoln Symphony, Stuart Theater. 
Auspices: Lincoln Symphony Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 
President: Mrs. Hiram Hilton. Man- 
ager: D. A. Lieneman, Stuart Bldg. 


February 15, 1956 





Six regular concerts; four children’s 
concerts. Soloists: Robert Merrill, 
Oct. 18; Mildred Miller, Jan. 10; 


Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 7; au- 


dition winners, March 20; Erica 
Morini, April 24. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Chairman, department of music: 


Oscar Bennett. Plainsman Theater; 
C.C. W hite Auditorium. Perform- 
ances of “Show Boat” in December, 
and “Elijah” in May. Other events: 
Choral and band concerts and tours. 

Union College. Chairman, depart- 
ment of music: J. Wesley Rhodes. 
Engle Hall; College Auditorium. 
Zvi Zeitlin, Feb. 4; Columbus Boy 
Choir, March 17; concerts by Union 
College Chorus, Orchestra and Band; 
faculty recitals. 


Louisville, Ky. 





By Witu1am Moortz 


The Louisville Orchestra is con- 
linuing its Saturday-matinee concerts 
of specially commissioned works this 
season, but on a reduced basis that 
provides for only about 30° such 
events. Sales of the orchestra’s re- 
cordings, which contain all of the 
major new compositions and which 
are sold only on a subscription basis, 
have not given hoped-for financial 
support to the project. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, however, has con- 
tributed further assistance by adding 
— to its original grant of $400,- 


Louisville Orchestra, 830 S. Fourth 
St. Auspices: Louisville Philharmonic 
Society. Conductor: Robert Whitney. 
President: Norman Isaacs. Manager : 
Richard Wangerin. Columbia Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Ten subscription con- 
certs; approximately 30 Saturday- 
matinee concerts; four Pop concerts; 
12 children’s concerts. Subscription | 
series soloists: 


Jorge Bolet, Oct. 19 | 


and 20; Audrey Nossaman, Nov. 16 | 


and 17; Sidney Harth, Jan. 18 and 

9; Eugene Istomin, Feb. 15 and 16; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, March 14 and 15. 

Community Concert Association, 
620 S. Fourth St. Secretary: Mrs. 
Richard P. Dietzman. Memorial Audi- 
torium,. 1,750. Robert Shaw Chorale, 

ct. 8; Dance Theater Berlin, Dec. 
16; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 22; 
Cesare Siepi, March 11; Nathan Mil- 
stein, March 27. 

Chamber Music Society. Secre- 
tary: Fanny Brandies. Playhouse 
Auditorium, 420. Amadeus Quartet, 
Oct. 23; 
Harrell, Feb. 19; 


Budapest Qu: artet, 
March 11. 


Kentucky Opera Association. Di- | 


rector: Moritz Bomhard. Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly”, Oct. 27 and 28; 
Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”, Feb. 23 and 24. 


Lexington 





By Cuarzes G. DicKERSON 


Central Kentucky Concert and 
Lecture Series, University of Ken- 
tucky. President: Herman E. Spivey. 


Albeneri Trio, Jan. 22; Mz ick 


Executive secretary: Mrs. I. D. Best. | 


University Memorial Coliseum, 12,000. 
Roberta Peters, Oct. 3; Wagner 
Opera Company, presenting “La 
Bohéme”, Oct. 14; Scots Guards 
Band Nov. 21; Claramae Turner and 
Brian Sullivan, date to be announced; 
New York Concert Choir, Jan. 16; 
Mozart Festival, Feb. 27; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 19; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, April 30. 

University of Kentucky Sunday 
Musicales. Manager: Edwin 


(Continued on page 270) 





Only voice teacher of 
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Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: 
e RIGAL * HINES ¢ MADEIRA «¢ PECHNER ¢* HAWKINS 
L 152 WEST 57TH STREET. N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 








ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 
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MAY ETTS = “ASHER OF PIANO 


MASTER CLASSES 


PRIVATE LESSONS BY APPOINTMENT 
Principles of Guy Maier Technique 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.—Tel.: Taylor 7-7728 


NEKTAR DE FLONDOR 


INTERMATIONAL SOPRANO & STAGE DIRECTOR 
ONLY VOCAL TEACHER OF EVA LIKOVA, LEADING SOPRANO 0 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. AND OTHER PROMINENT SINGERS 
160 WEST 73rd ST., NEW YORK CITY, PHONE TR. 3-3529 


Fanny WARBURG accompanis 


Lieder-Opera-Oratorio in 4 languages 
41 WEST 82nd ST. (APT. 7D) N. Y. TR 4-2536 


ra PROSCHOWSKI 


Marion Teachers of Vcice 


180 West 58th Street, New York City, Telephone CO 5-2136 


LOIS ALBRIGHT Teacher of Successful Singers 


SOPRANO Auditions by appointment only 
COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 119 W. 57th St. (Suite 710) N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Studio: 616 Steinway Bldg. PL 7-1773 
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Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 
Home Phone: AC-2-0518 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person author- 
ized to carry on his oe of 








BELLE JULIE SOUDANT “sscite" 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


BERNARD TAYLO 


464 Riverside Drive ¢ Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 











Teacher of Singing 


Ba amy! for 22 years 
Vocal Faculty 
Saillierd School of Music 


WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


Teacher ROBERTA PETERS, NORMAN SCOTT 19 E, 94th St., N. Y. 28 
of of the Metropolitan Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 


RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., N.Y.C.—CI 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 


LOTTE LEONARD “2 


Juilliard School of Music ° Mannes College of Music SINGING 





























Memphis 





By Burnet C. TurHiii 


The innovation of this season in 
Memphis is the addition of a series 


of concerts under the auspices of 
LeMoyne College. This negro col- 
lege is sponsoring three recitals by 


artists as listed be- 
Memphis Sinfonietta has 
enlarged its personnel and has ac- 
quired a new president who has as- 
sumed his responsibility 
ind acumen. 

Memphis Sinfonietta, 3374 Hadley 
Rd. Auspices: Memphis Orchestral 
Society. Conductor: Vincent de 
Frank. President: P. K. Seidman. 
Goodwyn Institute Auditorium, 1,000. 
Five subscription concerts and one 
special concert. Soloists: Sam Lif- 
schey, viola; others to be selected. 

Beethoven Club, 263 So. McLean 
Blvd. President: Mrs. Roscoe Clarke. 
Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. Naomi Farr, 


exceptionally fine 
low. The 


soprano, on Nov. 8; Brian Sullivan, 
Dec. 10; Elena Nikolaidi, Jan. 3; 
Soriano, pianist, Feb. 7; Cincinnati 
Symphony, March 7. 


Arts Appreciation, Inc., 79 Madi- 


son Ave. President: I. L. Myers. 
Ellis Auditorium, 2,500 and 6,000 (for 
Opera). Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Nov. 17; Scots Guards Band, 
Nov. 20; Oscar Levant, Feb. 19; Ar- 

r Rubinstein, March 21; Metropoli- 


tan Opera Company, 
Curtis String Quartet. 

Le Moyne College, 8(7 
\ve. Chairman, Clifton H. Johnson. 
I. Arthur Bruce Hall, 1,000. Leon- 
tyne Price, Oct. 28; David Bar Ilan, 
pianist, Jan. 27; New Music String 
Quartet, March 29 


May 9 and 10; 


Walker 


with energy 


Memphis and Midsouth Piano 
Scholarship Association, 191 E. 
Parkway, So. President: Mrs. Doug- 
las Sprunt. Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. 


“The Medium” , and “The Telephone”, 
Nov. 

i at Memphis, 1822 
Overton Park Ave. Hardie Audi- 


torium, 500 and Bohlmann Hall, 250. 


Director of Music: Burnet C. Tut- 
hill. Faculty recitals by Myron 
Myers, Lois Maer, Jane Soderstrom, 
Donald Warmac k, Adolph Steuter- 
man, Phyllis Thornburg and Burnet 
Tuthill. Faculty re Quartet, Nov. 

Jan. 17 and Feb. 21; Kroll String 


March — Southwestern 
Dec. 11 and May 1; South- 
Orchestra, Nov. 15 and 


Quartet, 
Singers, 
western 
March 27. 

Memphis State College, Southern 
Ave. Chairman, music department; 
George Harris. College Auditorium, 
800. Robert Kirkham, baritone, Oct. 
11; Faculty Chamber Music, Nov.; 
Choir and Orchestra, Dec. 15; band, 
Jan. 14; “Lohengrin”, Feb. 16-17; 
Choir and Band, March; Suzanne 
Bloch, April 18; Orchestra, May. 


Chattanooga 


By LoweLL, LEHMAN 





The Chattanooga Philharmonic As- 
sociation has a new music director and 
a new concertmaster. The new con- 
ductor, replacing Joseph Hawthorne, 
who is now with the Toledo Orches- 


tra, is Julius Hegvi, former conductor 
of the Abilene (Texas) Symphony. 
The new concertmaster is Merton 


Shatzkin, from New York. 
Chattanooga Symphony, 10 Bluff 


View. Auspices: Chattanooga Phil- 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


78th Anniversary Year: 1955-56 
RE 7-5751 


114 East 85th St., New York 28 


Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses leading to Diploma. 
Individual and Class lessons. 








The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD DAVENNY, Director 
3411 Euclid Ave., te 15, Ohio 
Member of N.A.S.M 


Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
Bachelor of Science in Education* 


(*by transfer to Kent State Univ. or Western Reserve Univ.) 








Founded 1870 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 





PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Veteran’s Work on credit_basis 
Assoc. Mem. NASM—Jani Szanfo, Director 


Institution of Higher Learning 
DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 


1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





harmonic Association. Conductor : 
Julius Hegyi. Manager: Virginia 
Carter. President: Tom Crutchfield. 


Chattanooga High School Auditorium, 
1,600. Six subscription concerts; three 
children’s concerts; young artist’s con- 
cert; area tour programs; series of 
string quartet and woodwind quintet 
recitals. Soloists: Sidney Foster, Oct. 
18; Julius and Charlotte Hegyi, Nov. 
14; local singers, Dec. 19; Ferrante 
and Teicher, Jan. 16; orchestra mem- 
bers, Feb. 9; Boris and Hobi, March 
26. 

Chattanooga Opera Association, 


Jackson Bldg. Conductor: Werner 
Wolff. President: Alfred Smith. 
Manager: R. A. Morrison. Chatta- 
nooga High School Auditorium, 1,600. 


“Madama 


Kanazawa, 


with Tomiko 
and 3; “Pagliacci” 


Butterfly”, 
Nov. 1 


with James Farrar, and “The Tele- 
phone”, Jan. 24 and 26; “Rigoletto”, 
with Cornell MacNeil, Rudolf Petrak, 


and Eva Likova, March 6 and 8. 
Community Concert Association, 
316 N. Seminole Dr. President : James 
L. Moore. Secretary: Mrs. Richard 
Brock. Memorial Auditorium, 5,000. 
Boston Symphony, Oct. 18; Ballets 
Espagnols, Nov. 18; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Dec. 5; Gladys Swarthout and Eugene 
Conley, Jan. 18; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
March 2; George London, April 9. 


Nashville 


By SypNEY DALTON 


Nashville Symphony. Auspices: 
Nashville Symphony Association. Con- 





ductor: Guy Taylor. President: Dr. 
Garth E. Fort. Manager: Mrs. Noble 
Van Ness. War Memorial Audi- 
torium,. 2,200. Six subscription con- 
certs; school concerts (with reduced 
personnel). Soloists: Sylvia Stahlman, 
Nov. 11; Ivry Gitlis, Dec. 6; Gina 
Bachauer, Jan. 10; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Feb. 21; Mary Louise Boehm, 


March 25; soloists to be 
in concert version of 
7. 

Youth Orchestra. Two concerts. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Harry Nelson. Secretary: 
Mrs. Robert De Moss. War Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,200. Claudio. Arrau, 
Oct. 18; Dance Theater Berlin, Dec. 
15; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 23; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, March 3; 
Cesare Siepi, March 24. 

Fisk University Concert Series. 
Memorial Chapel, 850. Leontyne Price, 
Oct. 17; Walden Quartet, Dec. 7; 
William Masselos, Feb. 16 

Vanderbilt Concert Series. Spon- 
sored by Vanderbilt University. Van- 
derbilt Theater, 400. Ania Dorfmann, 
Nov. 5; Zurich Little Symphony, Feb. 
5; Maria Stader, March 25. 

David Lipscomb College Artist 


announced, 
“Carmen”, April 


Series. Alumni Auditorium, 1,500. 
Jerome Hines, Nov. 29; Nelson and 
Neal, April 10. 


Tennessee A. & |. University Ly- 
ceum Series. William Warfield, Oct. 
26; Houston Symphony, March 4; 
Theodore Ullmann, March 16. 

Miscellaneous events. Var me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,200: Thomas L. 
Thomas, Oct. 21 (auspices: Tennes- 
see Educational Ass’n.) ; United States 
Marine Band (auspices: Youth, Inc.). 
Tennessee Theater: Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. Ryman Auditorium, 2,- 
400: National Ballet of Canada. 


Knoxville 








MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Janet D. Schenck, Director 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


238 E. 105 S#., N. Y. C., N.Y. 


EN 9-2202 
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By F. Gunsy RULE 


Knoxville Symphony, Room 6, Far- 
ragut Hotel. Auspices: Knoxville 
Symphony Society. Conductor: David 





Van Vactor. President: Herman D, 
Wynn Manager: William Starr. 
University of Tennessee Alumni Mem- 
orial Auditorium, 4,000. Six subscrip- 
tion concerts; six children’s concerts, 
Guest conductor: Virgil Thomson, 
Jan. 31; Soloists: Risé Stevens, Oct. 
11; Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 8; Wil- 
liam Starr, Dec. 6; Alfred S« — 
Jan. 31; National Ballet of nada, 


Feb. 28: University of Sd Op- 
era Works shop, March 27. 


University Concerts, University 





Center, University of Tennessee. Man- 
ager: Ralph Frost. Auditorium, 4,000, 
Ballets Espagnols, Nov. 17; Wagner 
Opera Company, Nov. 28; Myra Hess, 
Feb. 4; Ballet Russe de Monte ( arlo, 
March 23; George London, April 3; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, April 20. 

Civic Music Association, 945 East 
Churchwell Ave. President: Malcolm 
Miller. Bijou Theater, 1,200. Goldov- 
sky Opera Theater, Oct. 20; Frank 
Guarrera, Jan. 5; Maria Tipo, Jan, 
25; Paganini Quartet, Feb. 16; Dani- 
lova Dance Ensemble, Feb. 29; Vienna 
Choir Boys, March 14. 

_ 
Oak Ridge 
By Jacinta Howarp 
Anthony Ra’‘sis is the new conduc- 


tor of the Oak Ridge Symphony, hav- 
ing replaced Waldo Cohn, who is in 
England on a Guggenheim Fell wship. 


Mr. Raisis came to Oak Ridge from 
Birmingham, Ala., where he was con- 
certmaster of the symphony and a 


member of the Howard 
faculty. 

The Civic Music Association 
added a second series of 
its presentations this year. The new 
series is devoted to chamber music. 


Oak Ridge Symphony, 139 Pem- 


College 


has 
concerts to 


broke Rd. Auspices: Oak Ridge Civic 
Music Assn. Conductor: Anthony 
Raisis. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. Three 
concerts. Soloists: Nathalie Macks, 
pianist, Oct. 22; William Starr, vio- 
linist, Jan. 21; Community Chorus, 
March 17. 

Civic Music Association, 1(4 
Ulena Lane. President: Herbert Pom- 
erance. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. Bidu 
Sayao, Dec. 3; Julian Olevsky, March 


1; Rudolf Firkusny, April 23. 
Chamber-Music Series: New Music 
Quartet, Nov. 5, 6, and 7; Mannes 
Trio, Dec. 12; Mozart Festival Quar- 
tet, Feb. 19. 
Oak Ridge 
103 Ogden 
Music Assn. 
tow. Civic 
concerts. 
Coffee Concerts. Ridge Hall, 
Six chamber-music concerts by 
musicians, October through May. 


Community Chorus, 
Circle. Auspices: Civic 
Director: Daniel Bris- 
Auditorium, 1,500. Three 


150. 


local 


Lexington, Ky. 


(Continued from page 269) 
Stein. Memorial Hall, 1,200. Thirteen 
concerts by student and faculty groups. 
Central Kentucky Chamber Music 
Society. President: Erwin W. 
Straus. Fine Arts Building, University 
of Kentucky. Five chamber-music 
concerts. 
Central Kentucky Youth Sym- 
phony. Auspices: Youth Music So- 
ciety. Conductor: Marvin Rabin. Man- 





ager: Richard F. Allison, 832 W. 
Main St. University Memorial Coli- 
seum, 12,000. Six or more local con- 
certs; out-of-town concerts. 
University of Kentucky Orchestra. 
Conductor and manager: Edwin 
Stein. Memorial Hall, 1,200. Three or 
more concerts; appearances with 


choral groups. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Miami, Fla. 


By ArtHur Troostwyck 


University of Miami Symphony, 
University of Miami. Conductor and 
Musical Director : John Bitter. Man- 
ager: Marie Volpe. Dade County 
Auditorium, 2,500; Miami Beach 
Auditorit um, 3,500. Nine pairs of sub- 
scription concerts ; six children’s con- 
certs; twelve Pop concerts with noted 
euest conductors. Subscription series 
soloists: Jennie Tourel, Oct. 30 and 
31; Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 20 and 
21; Nicanor Zabaleta, with Carlos 
Chavez, guest conductor, Dec. 11 and 
12; Witold Malcuzynski, Jan. 22 and 
23: Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 12 and 
13; Eileen Farrell and Walter Cassel, 
March 11 and 12; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 25 and 26; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, guest conductor, April 15 
and 16; Mischa Elman, May 6 and 7. 

The University of Miami will pre- 
sent The Ballet Theater at the Dade 
County Auditorium, Jan. 26 and 28. 
\lso, under the same auspices, the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, March 
16 and 17. 

Miami Civic Music Association. 
President: Charles Crandon, 60 NW 
Sixth St. Gold and Fizdale, Oct. 26; 

Santa Cecilia oy Nov. 26; Clara- 
mae Turner, Jan. 6; : Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, Jan. o. Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 14; Minneapolis Symphony, 
March 3; Houston Symphony, March 
21; Inge Borkh and Alexander Weli- 
tsch, April 23. 

Greater Miami Opera Guild. Di- 
rector: Arturo di Filippi, 625 SW 
20th Rd. Conductor: Emerson Buck- 
ley. President: Mrs. George Pawley. 
Dade County Auditorium, 2,500, three 
performs ANCES ; Miami Beach Audi- 
torium, 3, 500, two performances. “Cosi 
fan tutte”, with Eleanor Steber, 
Blanche Thebom, Frank Guarrera, 
John Brownley, Brian Sullivan, Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, Miami Opera Guild 
Chorus, Jan. 17 and 19. “La Bohéme”, 
with Hilde Gueden and Jan Peerce, 
and chorus; Feb. 21, 23 and 235. 





Greater Miami Junior Opera 
Guild. Director: Arturo di Filippi. 
Members understudy Metropolitan 


and City Center singers appearing in 
major productions. Performances in 
May of scenes from “Cosi fan tutte” 
and “La Bohéme” for school students 
and the University of Miami. 

University of Miami Chamber Mu- 
sic Series. Director: John Bitter. 
Beaumont Hall, 500. Ten concerts 
by faculty members and students. Uni- 
versity Band, Fred McCall, conductor. 
Concerts on the campus and tour 
through Florida. 

Bayfront Park Community Orches- 
tra. Conductor: Caesar LaMonaca, 
740 SW 25th Rd. Bayfront Park 
Bandshell, 5,000. Three free concerts 
weekly during the winter season; two 
at other times during the year. Also 
a series of youth concerts. 

The Friends of Chamber Music. 


President: Frank S. Eden, 4090 
Loquat Avenue. White Temple 


Church, 1,200. New Music Quartet, 
Dec. 14; Virtuosi di Roma, Jan. 24; 
Paganini Quartet, Feb. 29: Juilliard 
Quartet, March 7; Beaux Arts Trio, 
March 19. 

Milenoff Concert Association. Di- 
rector: Georges Milenoff, 251 Palermo 
Ave., Coral Gables. Mata and Hari, 
Feb. 23; other attractions pending. 

Chutro Ballet School will present 
“Boris Godunoff” with a New York 
cast at Dade Auditorium, Feb. 5. 

Miami Beach Community Center, 
2100 Washington Ave., Miami Beach. 
Weekly free concerts, 

Barry College, in its newly com- 
pleted auditorium (1,000) will present 





February 15, 1956 


a Cultural Series of concerts and lec- 
tures this season. 

The Greater Miami Ballet Guild's 
second presentation of the season will 


take place at the Dade Auditorium in 


March. 


Tampa 





By Puit BARNEY 


Tampa Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
2242. Auspices: Tampa Philharmonic 
Association. Conductor : Lyman 
Wiltse. President: William Reece 
Smith, Jr. Manager: Walter C. West. 
Municipal Auditorium, 2,200. Five 
subscription concerts; two youth con- 
certs ; one iree concert (Handel’s 
“Messiah”, with chorus). Soloists: 
Nadine Connor, Nov. 10; young 
artists winners, Nancy Sheats, pianist, 
and Wayne Merrill, baritone, Dec. 14; 
Leonard Rose, Feb. 22; Maria 
Kurenko, March 29; Thomas Wright, 
April 25. 

Special fund-rz i ing event: Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 15. 

Tampa Civic Music Association, 
P. O. Box 2854. President: E. D. 
Lambright. Secretary: Mrs. Robert 
H. Harris. Municipal Auditorium, 2,- 
200. ong Hines, Oct. 21; Guiomar 
Novaes, Nov. 21; Ballet Theater, Jan. 
25; Westminster Choir, Feb. 16; 
Houston Symphony, March 22; Hilde 
Gueden, April 18. 

Sociedad Teatral de Tampa, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1045. President: Jose A. 
Gonzalez. Secretary: Mary A. Limia. 
Centre Asturiano Theater, 1,100. 
Ballets Espagnols Teresa and Luisillo, 
Dec. 1; Nicanor Zabaleta, Feb. 2; 
Gérard Souzay, March 1; Graciela 
Rivera, April 3; Whittemore and 
Low eS, April 12. 

Sun State Opera Federation 
(afhliated with The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild), 2201 Central Ave. 
President: Norma Tina Russo. Secre- 
tary: Catherine Ficcio. Municipal Au- 
ditorium, 2,200. “La Traviata’, with 
Licia Albanese, Davis Cunningham, 
and Robert Weede, Jan. 27. 

Tampa Civic Ballet, P. O. Box 
1747. Ballet master: Alpheus Koon. 
Musical director: Maximo Echegaray. 
President: Sam Zbar. Secretary: Mrs. 
Mateo Pardo. Central Asturiano The- 
ater, 1,100. Performances to be an- 
nounced, 


Jacksonville 





Jacksonville Symphony, 317 
O'Reilly Bldg. Conductor: James 
Christian Pfohl. President: “Hugh 
Dowling. 53 anager: William Hilde- 
brandt, Jr. George Washington Hotel 
Auditorium, 1,500. Five pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; one Pop concert; 
eight young people’s concerts. Solo- 
pg Eileen Farrell, Oct. 31 and Nov. 

Joseph Fuclis, Nov. 28 and 29; An- 
‘az Segovia, Feb. 20 and 21; Grant 
Johannesen, March 12 and 13. 

Jacksonville Choral Society, P.O. 
Box 311. Director: Clarence Carter 
Nice. President: Kaye Markee. Sec- 


retary: Myra K’ght. George Wash 
ington Hotel Auditorium, 1,500 
Three concerts: Verdi's “La Travi- 
ata”, with Sonia Stolin, Eddie Ruhl, 
and John Lombardi, Nov. 21: 
Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, with Bill McIver, Ros« 
mary Kuhlmann, and Andrew Me 
Kinley, Dec. 19; Gounod’s “Faust” 
with soloists to be announced, April 
16 

Civic Music Association. Presi 
dent: Warren Wattles Secretary : 
Mrs. J. Beatty Williams, 1350 Bel 
vedere ion Santa Cecilia Cl IT, 
Nov. 25; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 15; 
Cesare Valletti, Jan. 27; Philhar- 
monic Piano | Quartet, Feb. 16; Hous 
ton Symphony, March 15; Hild 
Gueden, April 17 


Sarasota 





By Hans ASTHEIMER 


Florida West Coast Symphony, 
Box 1107. Conductor: Alexander 
Bloch. President: Henry James 
Manager: David Cohen. Municipal 
Auditorium, 1,700; Bradenton High 
School Auditorium, — 1,200. Three 
pairs of concerts, divided between 
Sarasota and Bradenton; three chil- 
dren’s concerts. Soloists to be an- 
nounced. 

Community Concert Association, 
Box 1714. President: Mrs. Frederick 
Nelson Stevenson. Concert chairman: 
Mrs. William Northen, Jr. Municipal 
\uditorium, 1,700. Nadine Conner 
and Eugene Conley, Jan. 7; Witold 
Malcuzynski, Jan. 26; William Prim- 
rose, Feb. 9; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, Feb. 20; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 5. 

Ringling Museum of Art, Box 
1690. Director: A. Everett Austin, 
Jr. Asolo Theater, 220. Grass Roots 
Opera Company, presenting “Cosi fan 
tutte” and “The Barber of Seville” 
in March. 

Sarasota Music Club, Box 2447. 
President: Mrs. Walter W ooten 
Rosalind Zoccano and William Posno, 
Nov. 14; concert of scholarship stu- 
dents, April >. 

Sarasota Choral Society, 3424 
Old Oak Dr. Conductor: Mrs. Wil- 
liam Northen, Jr. President: Eliza- 
beth Lane. Municipal Auditorium, 
1,700. Three oratorio concerts. 


Orlando 


David L. Cotton, formerly man- 
ager of the Savannah Symphony, has 
been named manager of the Florida 
Symphony for this season. He re- 
places Robert Craig, who resigned. 

Florida Symphony Orchestra, 
Suite 153, San Juan Hotel, P. O. Box 
782, Orlando, Florida. Auspices: 
Florida Symphony Society. Conduc- 





tor: Frank Miller. President: Helen 
Ryan. Manager: David L. Cotton. 


Municipal Auditorium, 2,800. Six sub- 
scription concerts, Or lando-Winter 
Park Area. Five subscription con- 
certs, Daytona Beach. Single subscrip- 
tion concerts in Mt. Dora, Lake Wales, 


Dade County Auditorium in Miami 





Cocoa, Stetson University. 27 voutl 
concerts playing to a total ot ove 
28,000. public school children in sever 


Central Florida Counties. Two ballet 
performances; two opera perforn 
ances. A total of 48 concerts in Janu 
ary, February, and March. Guest 
irtists: Bach Festival Choir, Leonard 
Rose, Jorge Be let, Al exander Schnei 
der, Rudolf Firk us 

Florida Symp! Scl ol, condu 
ted by the Florida Symphony Societ 
inde the auspices | tf the Oran 
County School System, offers 
string classes and student orchest 
rehearsals for any Central Flori 


Public School childret 


By Cas ARLES Horna ANN 


Daytona Beach Symphony So- 
ciety. Pres dent Eileen Butts. Pea 
body Auditorium, 2,560 Spons 
five concerts by the Flor’da Syt 
phony, Frank Miller, conductor. S 
foists Leonard Rose, eg 3: J ree 
Bolet, Feb. 15; Alexanc Schneider, 
March 2: Rudolf Firkusny, date to be 
announced 

Celebrity Attractions Series. 
Manager: Henry de Vernet Pe 
body Auditorium, 2,560 Ballets 
Espagnols, Nov. 30; Nelson and Neal, 
Jan. 28: Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Orchestra, Feb. 18; Mata and Hari 
and Company, Feb. 25; Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 5 

Civic Music Association, Box 69 
President: Forrest McGinley. Pea 
body Auditorium, 2,560. Santa Cecil 
Choir, Nov. 29; Robert McDowell, 
Dec. 14; Virtuosi di Roma, Jan. 23; 

lexandra Danilova Ballet, Feb. 22; 
Houston Symphony, March 17 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 


By Witxiarp L. 


Wichita Falls Symphony, Hamil 
ton Bldg. Auspices: Wichita Falls 
Symphony Association. Conductor 
Erno Daniel. President: Mrs. H. P 
Ledford. Manager: Luther R. Thur- 
man. Memorial Auditorium, 3,200 
Five subscription concerts; three chil- 
dren’ concerts Soloists: Risé Ste- 
vens, Oct. 17; Jay Decker, cellist, 
Nov. 28; Denton Boys’ Choir, Jan 
16; Monte Hill Davis, pianist, Feb 
13; Da rlene Evers, contralto, March 
19. Handel's “Messiah”, Dec. 6, in co 
operation with North Texas Chapter 
American Guild of Organists, Broyles 
Hall, dean 

North Texas Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: Howard Fry. Sec 
retary: Mrs. G. E. Payne. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,200. Santa Cecilia 
Choir, Nov. 16; Berliner Kammer- 
orchester, Nov. 30; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, Dec. 8; Gloria Lane, 
Feb. 6; Isaac Stern, March 9. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


By ALFRED MoRANG 


Santa Fe Sinfonietta and Choral 
Society. Conductor: Hans Lange 
Choral director: Ruth Wilson. Pres- 
ident: L. C. Wright. St. Francis 
Auditorium. Three winter concerts ; 
one free summer concert. Soloists: 
Imelda Delgada and Marie Beebe, Oct 
29; to be announced, Dec. 17; Wil- 
liam Primrose, with ee 
Civic Symphony, March 24 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Nora Chaves, 712 Acequia 
Madre. Geza Anda, Nov. 23; Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, Feb. 6; Irish Festival 
Singers, March 11; Nan Merriman, 
April 21. 





UNDERWOOD 








Indianapolis, Ind. 





By EvLeanor Y. PELHAM 


Community Concerts has _ been 
launched successfully during the cur- 
rent season with a series of six at- 
tractions. The Jordon College of 
Music is presenting their faculty in a 
series of public concerts at Herron 
Museum. Plans are going forward for 
another summer season of light opera 
and musical comedy at the Butler 

3owl. A new conductor is being chosen 
for the Indianapolis Symphony. 

Indianapolis Symphony, 502 N. 
New Jersey St. Auspices: Indiana 
State Symphony Society. President: 
Herbert Wilson. Manager: Alan 
Meissner. Guest conductors. Murat 
Theater, 2,000. Twelve pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; three municipal 
concerts; two children’s concerts; two 
short tours; ten or more high school 
concerts; two concerts subscribed by 
private industry. Victor Alessandro, 
conductor, Oct. 29-30; Renato Paccini, 
conductor, Nov. 9; Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, Izler Solomon, conductor, Nov. 
12-13; Benno and Sylvia Rabinoff, 
Theodore Bloomfield, conductor, Nov. 
26-27 ; Van Cliburn, Theodore Bloom- 
field, conductor, Dec. 4-5; Milton 
Katims, conductor, Dec. 17-18; Jan 
Peerce, Milton Katims, conductor, Jan. 
1-2; Igor Buketoff, conductor, Jan. 8; 
Andres Segovia, Nicolai Malko, con- 
ductor, Jan. 14-15; Nicolai Malko, 
conductor, Jan. 28-29; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Izler Solomon, conductor, Feb. 
11-12; Izler Solomon, conductor (at 
Indiana University, Bloomington), 
Feb. 15; Margaret Harshaw and Kurt 
Baum, Victor Alessandro, conductor, 
Feb. 18-19; Yehudi Menuhin, Jacques 
Singer, conductor, March 10-11; 
Jacques Singer, conductor (Muncie, 
Indiana), March 15; Jacques Singer, 
conductor, March 24-25. Tour (Hamil- 
ton, Findlay, Ohio; Goshen, Indiana; 
Holland, Michigan), Izler Solomon, 
conductor, Nov. 16-18. 


Community Concerts. Auspices: 
Community Concerts Association, Inc. 
President: Morey Doyle, 3737 N. 


Gladstone Ave. Secretary: Nita Mil- 
stead. Murat Theater, 2,000. “Cosi fan 
tutte”, with Phyllis Curtin, Helen 
George, Jane Hobson, David Lloyd, 
Mac Morgan, Kenneth Smith, with 
Jordan Little Symphony, Igor Buke- 
toff, conductor; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 
3; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 9; Ballets 
Espagnols, March 1; Erica Morini, 
March 18; Eleanor Steber, April 23. 

Ensemble Music Society of Indian- 
apolis, Inc. President: Edward B 
Taggart. Secretary: Helen Hollings- 
worth, 3541 N. Meridian St. World 
War Memorial Auditorium, 520. 
Loewenguth Quartet, Oct. 26; Am- 
adeus Quartet, Nov. 23; Mozart Festi- 
val Quartet, Jan. 25; New York 
Woodwind Quartet, March 21. 

Philharmonic Orchestra of Indian- 
apolis, Inc. Conductor: Michael A. 
Bowles. President: Roberta Trent. 
Secretary: Francis Fitzgerald, 1829 E, 
Thompson Rd. Shortridge High 
School auditorium, 1,614. Farrell 
Scott, Dec. 6; Fritz Magg (at Manual 
High), Feb. 21; Marie Zorn, April 24. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir. 
Director: Edwin Biltcliffe. President : 
Allen W. Clowes. Business manager : 
Duncan MacDougal. Concert with In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Jonathan Stern- 
berg, conductor, Jan. 22. 

Martens Concerts. President and 
manager: Gladys Alwes, 120 N. Penn- 
sylvania St. Murat Theater, 2,000. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1. 

Baltic Concert Association of In- 
dienapolis, Inc. President: Victors 
Ziedonis. Secretary: Erica Salzem- 
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nieks, 
Memorial 


P. O. Box 911. World War 
Auditorium, 520. Elza 
Zebranska, Oct. 9; Velta and Viktors 
Stott, Oct. 30; Norma Auzins, Jan. 
29; the Latvian Trio, April 8 

Indianapolis Maennerchor. Aus- 
pices: Athenaeum Turners, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Director: George F. 
Krueger. President: Robert Ellsworth. 
Secretary: Marion Mathos. Main Au- 
ditorium, Athenaeum. Daphne Hell- 
man, Nov. 19; Gloria Lane, March 3; 
Walter Fredericks, May 19. 

Art Association of Indianapolis. 
oy ge John Herron Art Institute, 
110 E. 16th St. Curator of Eduction: 
John “E. Brown. Jeon Leon Destine 
and Company, Oct. 16; “The Frog 
Prince”, with composer Paul Nordoff 
narrating, Jordan Little Symphony, 
Igor Buketoff, conductor, Dec. 2; 
Academy Chorale of Louisville (Ky.), 
Dec. 23; Ellis Rabb, Shakespeare 
Festival, Feb. 3 and 5; Jordon String 
Quartet, Feb. 17; Ernst and Lory 
Wallfisch, March 2; El Nahual, El 
Teatro Guignol, Mexico City, March 
9 and 10; Suzanne Bloch, April 20; 
the Latvian Trio, April 27. 

Butler University, Jordon College 
of Music, 1204 N. Delaware St., Di- 
rector: J. K. Ehlert. (Concerts given 
in conjunction with Herron Art Mu- 
seum). Sculpture Hall, Herron Mu- 
seum, 200. Jordan Symphony, Igor 
Buketoff, conductor; University Con- 
cert Band, Nilo Hovey, conductor; 
Steven Kennedy; Felix Witzinger ; 


Gilbert Reese; Martin Marks, and 
others. 
Indianapolis Matinee Musical. 


President: Mrs. Paul E. Dorsey, 7604 
E. Washington St. L. S. Ayres Audi- 
torium, 500. Four concerts scheduled 
for the season. 


Bloomington 





By HENRIETTA THORNTON 


Indiana University. Auditorium 
Series. Director: Harold W. Jordan. 
University Auditorium, 3,788. Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, Oct. 6; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 
14; Chicago Symphony, Dec. 4; In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Izler Solomon 
conducting, Feb. 15; Zino France- 


scatti, Feb. 26; Marian Anderson, 
March 20; Mozarteum Orchestra, 
March 27, 


Mantovani and his 
New Music, Oct. 19; Scots Guards 
Band, Nov. 3; Metropolitan Opera, 
May 21 and 22. 

University Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor: Wolfgang Vacano. Nine 
concerts, including four with Uni- 
versity Choral Union. 

University Symphonic Band. Con- 
ductor: Michael Bowles. Five con- 
certs. 

University School of Music. Dean: 


Extra events. 


Wilfred C. Bain. Smetana’s “The 
Shrine Mosque in Indianapolis 
Bass 





Bartered Bride”, Oct. 14 and 15; 
Gounod’s “Faust”, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Ravel’s “The Bewitched Child”, Dec. 
16 and 17; Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro” , March 2 and 3; Wagner’s 
“Parsifal”, March 25; contemporary 
opera to be announced, May 11 and 
iiiies throughout the year by the 
University Berkshire Quartet, Ameri- 
can Quintet, Brass Choir, Opera 
Workshop, Belles of Indiana, and 
School of Music faculty members. 


South Bend 


By Frank SCHMIDT 
South Bend Symphony. Auspices: 





South Bend Symphony Ass’n. Con- 
ductor: Edwyn Hames. President: 
Mrs. E. M. Morris. Manager: Mrs. 
Ronald Witt. John Adams Audi- 


torium, 3,000; University of Notre 
Dame Drill Hall, 4,800. Five regular 
concerts; two children’s concerts. 
Soloists: Van Cliburn, Oct. 16; Leon 
Fleisher, Dec. 4; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Feb. 5; Jennie Tourel, April 15. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 

dent: Chester L. Copp. Secretary: 
Mrs. Wesley C. Bender. John Adams 
Auditorium, 3,000. Gold and Fizdale, 
Oct. 9; Goldovsky’s Opera Theater, 
Nov. 27; Ballet Theater, March 4; 
Victoria de los Angeles, March 24; 
Minneapolis Symphony, April 16. 
’ South Bend-Mishawaka Center of 
Indiana University. Concert series 
auspices: Progress Club. Progress 
Clubhouse, 600. American Quintet, 
Oct. 23; Ozan Marsh, Nov. 13; Harp 
Ensemble, Jan. 8; Opera Workshop, 
Feb. 12. 

University of Notre Dame Series. 
Washington Hall, 800. Fine Arts 
Quartet, Nov. 15; Zelma George, Dec. 
2; Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 24. 

St. Mary's College. St. Angela’s 
Hall, 500. Totenberg Instrumental 
Ensemble, Jan. 31. 

South Bend Association of Piano 
Teachers. Alfred Mirovitch, Nov. 
20; workshop, Nov. 21. 


Fort Wayne 


By Water HANSEN 


Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 201 W. 
Jefferson St. Auspices: Fort Wayne 
Musical Society. Conductor: Igor 
Buketoff. President: J. Francis Cala- 
han. Manager: Marshall Turkin. 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, 2,100; Em- 
bassy Theater, 2,700. Six subscription 
concerts; three young people’s con- 
certs. Soloists: Eunice Podis, Oct. 11; 
William Warfield, Nov. 15; Hugo 
Gottesmann and Lise Elson, Dec. 20; 
Whittemore and Lowe, March 13. 

Philharmonic Quartet. Fort Wayne 
Art School Auditorium. Four Coffee 
Concerts 

Philharmonic Sinfonietta. Concerts 
in neighboring communities. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Hertha Duemling. Secre- 
tary: Emma Heinzelmann. Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, 2,100. Boston Sym- 
phony, Oct. 21; 
dren’s Choir, Nov. 11; Leon Fleisher, 
Dec. 1; Mildred Miller, Jan. 14; 
Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 27 





St. Francis College Cultural 
Series. Trinity Hall Auditorium, 
300. St. Meinrad Archabbey Schola, 
Oct. 12; Mozart —- March 4; 


Ania Dorfmann, April 1 
News-Sentinel Outdoor Theater. 

Light opera and musical comedy pro- 

ductions during the summer. 
Concordia College Choir. Di- 


rector: Herbert Nuechterlein. Man- 
ager: Eugene Nissen. Spring concert; 


frequent tours. 


Obernkirchen Chil- 





Terre Haute 


By FReDERICK BLACK 
Terre Haute Symphony, |: 





— 


liana 
State Teachers College. Condtictor: 
James Barnes. President: Ralph N, 
Tirey. Student Union Auditorium, 
1,800. Three regular concerts: one 
young people’s sang pe Soloists : 


Claude Monteux, Nov. 
Kaiser, Jan. 24. 

Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso. 
ciation, 2515 Oak St. President: 
Edward A. MacLean. Secretary: 
Mrs. Ralph Nolte. Student Union Au- 
ditorium, 1,800. Gregory and Strong, 
Oct. 12; Ruben Varga, Dec. 7; Jean 
Graham, Jan. 8; Gloria Lane, Feb: 21; 
Cincinnati Symphony, March 10. 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Convocation Series. Chairman: 
Clarence W. Morgan. Student Union 
Auditorium, 1,800. James de la Fuente 
and Herbert Stessin, Oct. 12; New 
Art Wind Quintet, April 11; other 
events to be announced. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
Cecilian Auditorium, 1,050. Bela Bos- 
zormenyi-Nagy, Oct. 11; Salzburg 
Marionettes, Jan. 16; St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta, April 9. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute Convo- 
cation Series. Chairman: Edward 
MacLean. Rose Auditorium, 450. In- 
diana University Orchestra, Oct. 20; 
Indiana State Teachers College Choir, 
Dec. 8; other events to be announced. 

Laboratory School of Indiana 
State Teachers College. Music di- 
rector: Ralph Miller. Student Union 
Auditorium, 1,800. United States Navy 
Band, three concerts, Nov. 8 


1; Mrs. Bruce 


Evansville 


Evansville Philharmonic, 350 Court 
St. Conductor: Minas Christian. 
President: Bernard Rue. Coliseum, 
2,800. Five concerts. Soloists: Jerome 
Hines, Oct. 24; Aaron Rosand, Dec. 
5; Alexander Brailowsky, Jan. 30; 
Gloria Lane, March 5; Sidney Foster, 
April 9. 

Evansville College. Department 
of Music. Directors: Wesley Shepard 
and Margaret Taylor Shepard. Little 
Symphony, Norman Heim, conductor; 
Symphonic Band, Wesley Shepard, 
conductor; A Cappella Choir, Mar- 
garet Taylor Shepard, director. 





Greencastle 


By ELeanor Y. PELHAM 


Greencastle-De Pauw Civic Music 
Association. Manager: Helen Leon. 
Greencastle High School Auditorium, 
400. Goya and Matteo, Nov. 1; Carl 
Palangi, March 11; Winged Victory 
Chorus, April 16 


June ISCM Meeting 
In Stockholm 


Stockholm.—The 30th meeting of 
the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music (ISCM) will be 
hold in Stockholm. The meeting, 
scheduled for June 3-10, to be held in 
combination with the Stockholm Fes- 
tival (June 3-13), is the first to be 
held in the Swedish capitol. 27 com- 
positions from 17 countries will be 
performed, including Roger Sessions’ 
“Tdyll of Theocritus” for soprano and 
orchestra, and a piano concerto by 
Alexei Haieff. Two Swedish works 
are to be heard, Hilding Rosenberg’s 
String Quartet and Sven-Erik Back’s 
Chamber Symphony. A Canadian com- 
poser, Barbara Pentland, will be rep- 
resented by her String Quartet No. 2. 
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Des Moines, lowa 


By Francis PYLE 


Des Moines Symphony. Auspices: 
Drake University and Des Moines 
Symphony Association. Conductor : 
Frank Noyes. President: Mrs. John 
C. Rehmann. Hoyt Sherman Place 
Auditorium, 1,500. Four subscription 
concerts; one children’s concert. Solo- 
ists: Seymour Lipkin, Nov. 20; Gloria 
Lane, Feb. 19; winners, young artists 
auditions, March 18; The Rabinofs, 
May 6. 

KRNT Theater, 10th and Pleasant 
Sts. Manager: Russell C. Fraser. 
Capacity, 4,139. Mantovani and His 
New Music, Oct. 22; June Taylor 
Dancers, Oct. 25 and 26; Fred War- 
ing, Nov. 1; Scots Guards Band, Nov. 
9: Roger Williams, Nov. 24; “Kis- 
met”, Nov. 28-30; “Messiah”, Dec. 11; 
“Plain and Fancy”, Dec. 16 and 17; 
Boston Pops Orchestra, March 15; 
Metropolitan Opera, May 17. 

Civic Music Association, 1447 
57th St. President: Mrs. Norman V. 
Moon. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
James C. Winery. Manager: Sam M. 
Schloss. KRNT Theater, 4,139. Santa 
Cecilia Choir, Oct. 14; Blanche The- 
bom, Nov. 2; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Dec. 10; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Feb. 5; St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, Feb. 27; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
March 19. 

Drake University College of Fine 
Arts. Dean: Frank B. Jordan. KRNT 
Theater, 4,139; Drake Auditorium, 1,- 
100. Drake Choir, Stanford Hul- 
shizer directing, “Messiah”, Dec. 11; 
Night of Opera, April 12-14; Spring 
tour, April 16-19; Bowchner’s Mass 
in E minor, spring. University Band, 
Daniel Martino conducting, with 
Eugene List, Jan. 15 and 16. Band 
tour, March 21-24. 


Waterloo and 
Cedar Falls 


By Marion SmitH 





A newly-created position of com- 
munity music director is being filled 
by Mathys Abas, former instructor at 
the University of British Columbia. 
The establishment of the office is the 
result of a co-operative venture un- 
dertaken by the Waterloo Recreation 
Commission and the Waterloo Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association to pro- 
vide basic leadership for the musical 
activity of the community. 

Waterloo rey. Auspices : 
Waterloo Symphony Orchestra Ass'n. 
Conductor: Mathys Abas. President: 
W. P. Hogan, 312 Alta Vista Ave. 
Logan Junior High School Audi- 
torium, 750. Four subscription con- 
certs; two Pop concerts; one chil- 
dren’s concert. Subscription soloists: 
Gyorgy Sandor, Dec. 13; Paul Rol- 
land, violin, Jan. 17; Raphael Mendez, 
trumpet, Feb. 11; Janos Starker, 
March 20. Pops soloists: Henry Har- 
Tis, pianist, Jane Birkhead, soprano, 
and Harold Holst, baritone, Nov. 1. 


Waterloo Teachers Community 
Concerts. President: Mrs. James 
Armstrong. Secretary: Carlotta Zol- 
lar, 104 Sunnyside. Paramount The- 
ater, 1,800. Les Compagnons de la 
Chanson, Oct. 18; Stecher and Horo- 
witz, Nov. 23; Mata and Hari, Jan. 
26; St. Louis Symphony, Feb. 22; 
Marian Anderson, March 14. 

Waterloo Recreation Commission. 
Community Music Director: Mathys 
Abas. Superintendent: Raymond T. 
Forsberg. Projects: community choir, 
evening music-appreciation classes, 
showing of films on musical subjects. 

lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. Music department head: 
Myron Russell. Auditorium, 900. 

I. S. T. C. Lecture-Concert Course. 
Paul Draper, Nov. 21; Irish Festival 
Singers, Jan. 26; Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers, March 1; Herbert Albin, 
violinist, April 10. 

Concerts throughout the year by 
I. S. T. C. Symphony and Chorus. 

Wartburg College, Waverly. 
Wartburg Artist Series. Knight Gym- 
nasium, 4,000. Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Nov. 8; Robert McFerrin, Jan. 26; 
Mozarteum Orchestra, April 10. 

Wartburg Community Symphony. 
Conductor: Ernest Hagen. Subscrip- 
tion concerts, Pop concerts, and chil- 
dren’s concerts. 


Council Blufts 


By Norman H. Fizsert, Jr. 


A new organization, Entertainment, 
Inc., has been formed to co-ordinate 
the cultural activities of Council 
Bluffs and to erect a new community 
theater building seating 650. The 
structure will probably be started dur- 
ing the Spring of this year. 

Council Bluffs Civic Music, 407 
Graham Ave. President: Alfred T. 
Nielsen. Broadway Theater, 1,900; 
Thomas Jefferson Fieldhouse, 1,600. 
Events throughout the season. 

Fine Arts Clinic, 1 N. 2nd St. 
Manager: Susanne Fisher Menz. 
Light opera presentations in the sum- 
mer. 





Davenport 


By Ina WickHAM 


Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 
Rd. Auspices: Tri-City Symphony 
Ass’n. Conductor: Piero  Bellugi. 
President: Tom Nobis. Manager: 
Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. Masonic Tem- 
ple Auditorium, 3,000. Five pairs of 
subscription concerts; eight children’s 
concerts; three Pop concerts. Soloists : 
soloists to be announced in concert 
version of “Tosca”, Nov. 12 and 13; 
Leonard Pennario, Dec. 3 and 4; 
Augustana College Choir and soloists 
to be announced in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, Feb. 18 and 19; Phyllis 
Curtin, March 10 and 11. 

Civic Music Association, 2404 
Pershing Ave. President: Henry 
Priester. Manager: Mrs. O. K. Iles. 
Orpheum Theater, 2,500. Wagner 
Opera Company, presenting “La 





Bohéme”, Oct. 18; Jacob Lateiner, 
Nov. 15; Hilde Gueden, Jan. 10; St. 
Louis Symphony, Feb. 21; Ballet 
Theater, March 5. 

Flambo Concert Series, 1319 5th 
Ave., Moline. Manager: G. LaVerne 
Flambo. Lily Pons, Oct. 3; Manto- 
vani and His New Music, Oct. 28. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 824 
4th St., Bettendorf. Conductor: Piero 
Bellugi. President: Mrs. George 
Haldeman. Marycrest College Audi- 
torium, 250. Six concerts. 

Tri-City Community Orchestra, 
2915 Middle Rd. Auspices: Tri-City 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Piero Bellugi. One concert. 


Sioux City 


By Jack CAREY 





Sioux City Symphony, 402 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Symphony Orchestra Ass’n. Conduc- 
tor: Leo Kucinski. President: Mrs. 
J. W. Graham. Municipal Auditorium, 
5,000. Five subscription concerts; 
school concerts. Soloists: Robert Mer- 
rill, Oct. 16; Julian Olevsky, Feb. 19; 
Jacques Abram, March 11; Eva 
Likova and Paul Snyder, April 8. 

Concert Course Series, 402 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Concert Course. President: Paul 
Snyder. Orpheum Theater, 2,648. 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
“La Bohéme”, Oct. 24; Michael Rabin, 
Nov. 29; William Warfield, Jan. 23; 
Gloria Lane, with Sioux City Sym- 
phony and Choral Association, Feb. 
28; First Piano Quartet, March 26. 

Sioux City Choral Association, 
3319 Jennings St. Director: Paul 
Snyder. Appearances alone, with 
orchestra, and with the Monahan Post 
Band; radio and television concerts. 

Morningside College Conserva- 


tory of Music, Morningside Ave. Di- 
rector: Robert Larson. Annual music 
festival; two-week choir tour in win- 
ter; one-week band tour in spring; 
faculty and student recitals 
Siouxland Youth Symphony, 44 
Commerce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux 
City Symphony Orchestra Association 
and Junior League of Sioux City. 
Conductor: Leo Kucinski. 


Cedar Rapids 


Cedar Rapids 
Avenue Bldg. Auspices : 
Symphony Orchestra Association, 
Inc. Conductor: Henry Denecke. 
President: Steven B. Smith. Manag- 
er: Sam Taylor. Coe College Audi- 
torium, 1,100. Six subscription con- 
certs; three children’s concerts. Solo- 
ists: Max Daehler, pianist, and Julia 
Denecke, flutist, Dec. 12; Gold and 
Fizdale, Jan. 23; Coe College Choir, 
Dieman Bennet Dancers, Feb. 19 and 
20; Joyce Flissler, March 19; Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, with Civic 
Chorus, Keith Broman, director, and 
soloists to be announced, April 23. 

Cemmunity Concert Association, 
3170 Adel St., S. E. President: Paul 
Anthony. Secretary: Sylvia Groth. 
Paramount Theater, 1,945; Memorial 
Coliseum, 3,000. Alma Trio, Oct. 27; 
Robert Casadesus, Dec. 1; William 
Warfield, Jan. 25; Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, March 16. 

Coe College Auditorium Series. 
June Taylor Dancers, Oct. 24; Andres 
Segovia, March 8; other events to be 
announced. 





Symphony, First 
Cedar Rapids 





Chandler Cowles, Broadway pro- 
ducer, has been engaged as general 
manager of the newly formed NBC 
Opera which is to tour in the United 
States. 


eee 
FOURTH ANNUAL 


WMuste Festival “Jour 1956 


i Visiting the festivals at Holland, Glyndebourne, Rome (Bath of i 
Caracalla), Verona, Salzburg, Bayreuth, Munich, Lucerne and Edinburgh 


Leaving July 11, 1956 
Festival Tickets °¢ 
All services furnished at no extra cost 


Accommedations °¢ 


47 Days From $1195.00 
Travel Arrangements i 


For information, literature and reservations, please contact 5 


MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, ne. 
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John H. Zorek, “The Artists’ Agent” 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19—PLaza 7-5985 
mE aE a ee ee 


J 








Franz Allers 


Conductor 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd — 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








American Choral Foundation 
(New York Concert Choir) 

Marian Anderson 

Julius Baker 

Herbert Barrett 

Richard Dyer-Bennet 





| Thank you for your distinguished patronage: 





Robert Bloom 
Frank Brieff 
Mattiwilda Dobbs 
Ania Dorfmann 
Lauren Driscoll 
Norman Farrow 


Joseph Fuchs 
Lillian Fuchs 
Helen George 
Emil Gilels 
Richard Gordon 


Bernard Greenhouse 
We respectfully solicit the inquiries of Artists and Managers about our specialized, world wide, travel service. 


___ GEORGE L. STUDLEY, UNION TOURS, 15 WEST 36 ST. N. Y. LONGACRE 4-3330 


Alexander Greiner 


Margaret Harshaw Mannes-Gimpel- 


; : Silva Trio 

conor a Patrice Munsel 
argare ilts 1 Musici 

S. Hurok David Oistrakh 

Isaac Jofe Jan Peerce 


Grant Johannesen Roberta Peters 





Kroll String Quartet 


Maria Tipo 
Vienna Choir Boys 
Woodwind Ensemble 


Menahem Pressler 
David W. Rubin 
Franz Rupp 


Andres Segovia of Paris 
Martial Singher Alexander Zakin 
Steinway & Sons Zvi Zeitlin 
Isaac Stern Zurich Little 
Nell Tangeman Symphony 
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Kansas City 


(Continued from page 247) 
theater, 7,600. Ten-week summer sea- 


son of operas and musical 





‘omedies 


Ruth Seufert Celebrity Attrac- 


tions, 1403 Waldheim Bldg. Man- 
ager: Ruth Seufert. Secretary: Mar- 
tha-Joe Seufert. Music Hall, 2,572 
Mantovani and His New Music, Oct. 
21; Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 


Oct. 28; “The Medium” and “The 


Telephone”, Nov. 4: Scots Guards 
Band, Nov. 6; Mischa Elman, Nov. 
11; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Dec. 2; “Cosi fan tutte’, Dec. 9; 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Jan. 13; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 20; Roberta Peters, 
Jan. 27; Risé Stevens, Feb. 24; Azuma 
Kabuki Dancers, March 9; Mozar- 
teum Orchestra, April 6; Ballet The- 


ater, March 7. 


Kansas City Town Hall. 
Town Hall * orporation. 
and manager; E. H. Newcomb. Music 
Hall, 2,572. fo Bohéme”, Oct. 31; 
Gay Troyliers, Nov. 14; Fiesta Mexi- 
cana, Nov. 28; Eugene Conley, Jan. 
23; Operatic Festival Quintet, Feb. 
20; Alec Templeton, March 5; Dub- 
lin Players, March 19, 


Kansas City Chamber Music So- 


Auspices : 
President 


ciety. Auspices: University of Kan- 
sas City. President: Earl J. McGrath, 
Playhouse, 510. Paganini Quartet 


Oct. 16; 
Mozart 
Quartet, 


Ne Vv. 17 ° 
Juilliard 


Amadeus Quartet, 
Festival, Jan. 15; 
March 25. 
Conservatory of Music, 4420 \WVar- 
wick Blvd. Director: Wictor Labun- 
ski. President: Powell Groner. Dedi- 
cation of Grant Hall and Stover Me- 
morial Auditorium, Sept. 25; concerts 


and recitals by faculty members, stu- 
dents, and ensembles. 
Thursday Morning Series. Aus- 


Kansas City Musical Club and 
Smith College Club. Manager: Ruth 
Seufert. Plaza Theater, 1,000, Pietro 
Scarpini, Dec. 1; Marlys Watters, Jan. 
12; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 


Junior College Concert and Lec- 
oo Series. Auspices: Board of 


pices: 


Education Music Department. Dean: 
Miles Blim. Junior College Audi- 
torium, 1,413. Paul Draper, Oct. 20; 


sill Hughs, Len Manno, and Bill 
Palmer, Nov. 23; Glenn Darwin, Nov. 
30; Jeanine Dowis, March 20; Jean 


Ritchie, date to be announced. 

University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Rd. Chair- 
man: W. Everett Hendricks. Univer- 
sity Playhouse, 510. University Or- 
chestra, N. DeRubertis, conductor, 
three concerts: “Don Giovanni”, Feb. 
15-18; “Elijah”, April 29. 


Columbia 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Concert 
Rogers Whitmore. 
New University Auditorium. Frances 
Yeend, Oct. 6; St. Louis Symphony, 
Nov. 1; Raya Garbousova, Dec. 7; 
Leon Fleisher, Feb. 9; Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers, Feb. 28; Kansas City Phil- 


University of Missouri. 
Series: Manager 


harmonic, date to be announced. 
Other events: Series of chamber- 
music concerts by Faculty String 


Quartet ; programs throughout the sea- 
son by university band, orchestra, and 
chorus, 

Stephens College. Music director 
and manager of concert series: Rich- 
ard Johnson. Recital Series: Paganini 
Quartet, Oct. 13; Rey de la Torre, 


274 


Nov. 1; Leonard Pennario, Jan. 17: 
Naomi Farr, Feb. 29. 

Burrall Symphony. Conductor: Ed- 
ward Murphy. Five concerts. Solo- 
ists: Johnson and Milliken, and Val 


Patacchi, date to be announced; 


Marian Anderson, Feb. 7; Henri Au- 
bert, March 20. Operatic programs: 
“The Merry Widow” Oct. 18; 
“Faust”, May 1. 

Other events: Fiesta Mexicana, 
Noy. 29; Ballet Theater, March 6. 

Christian —— Paul Draper, 
Nov. 7; Maria Tipo, Feb. 8. 


Independence 





By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Community Music Association. 
Musical director: Franklyn Weddle. 
President: Evan A. Fry, 701 N. Cot- 
tage. Van Horn High School Audi- 
torium, 1,800. 

Independence Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Franklyn Weddle. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Russell Patterson, French 
horn, Oct. 23; Ralph Hollender, vio- 
lin, Jan. 8; Dean Sanders, piano, date 
to be announced ; Sydney Moore, Jr., 
piano, and James Stanley, baritone, 
date to be announced. 

Other events: Longines Symphon- 
ette, Oct. 15; Multiple Piano Concert, 
Nov. 13; Music Festival, with orches- 
tra and chorus, March 9. 


St. Joseph 


By Epwin R. McDonap 





Civic Music Association, 1413 
Ridenbaugh St. President : Dr. Thomp- 
son E. Potter. Secretary: Helen 
Dolan. Central High School Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Ferrante and Teicher, 
Oct. 24; Goldovsky’s Opera Theater, 
Nov. 14; Jean Mz deira, Jan. 9; Mata 
and Hari, Jan. 31; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Feb. 24. 

Fortnightly Musicai Club, 1617™% 


Elsie Barnes 
Hotel Robi- 


President : 
Crystal Room, 


Faraon Street. 
Durham. 


doux, 400. Loren Driscoll, Nov. 7; 
Lords’ Puppets, Feb. 20; Jeaneane 
Dowis, March 19. 


Portland, Ore. 


By Pui Hart 





Portland Symphony, 403 Park 
Bldg. Conductor: Theodore Bloom- 
field. President: Lawrence C. Shaw. 


Public Auditorium, 3,532. Ten Monday 
evening subscription concerts; four 
free school concerts; three concerts in 
Salem, one in Eugene. Soloists: Licia 
Albanese, Mischa Elman, Leon Fleish- 
er, Rudolf Serkin, Isaac Stern (also 
in Salem), William Primrose (aiso in 
Eugene), Portland Symphonic Choir, 
and others, in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 


Ellison-White Bureau, Central 
Bldg. Manager: Frank E. Andrews. 
Public Auditorium, 3,532. Jussi 
Bjoerling, Oct. 24; Fred W. aring, 
Nov. 16; Jennie Tourel, Nov. 18; 
3allet Russe de Monte Carlo, date to 
be announced; Boston Pops Orches- 


tra, Feb. 18; Virtuosi di Roma, Feb. 
20; Marian Anderson, March 2; 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers, April 19; 


Artur Rubinstein, April 30. 


Phil Hart Management, 401 Park 
Bldg. Public Auditorium, 3,532. 
Northwest Grand Opera Company, 
presenting “Tosca”, Sept. 30; Santa 












































































































































Portland City 


Cecilia Choir, Oct. 29; “Plain and 
Fancy”, Nov. 22-26. 

Portland Junior Symphony, 615 
Park Bldg. Conductor: Jacob Avsha- 
lomov. President: L. E. Staver. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Barbara Walker. 
Public Auditoriun), 3,532. Three con- 
certs. 


Portiand Civic Opera Association, 
Wilcox Bldg. Director: Eugene 
Fuerst. President: Peter Opton. Grant 
High School Auditorium, 1,600. “The 
Snow Maiden”, Dec. 13 and 14. 

Friends of Chamber Music and 
Reed College: Chairman: Thomas 
Wendel. Portland Civic Theater, 349. 
Amadeus Quartet, Nov. 7; Pasquier 
Trio, Feb. 25; Hungarian Quartet, 
April 10. 

Portiand State College. Auicli- 
torium, 1,200. John Cage and David 
Tudor, Nov. 18; Loewenguth Quartet, 
Dec. 5; Dukson Trio, Dec. 15, Feb. 
9, and March 29. 


Portland Symphonic Choir, Park 


Bldg. Director: C. Robert Zimmer- 
man. President: Herbert Vonhoff. 
Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 26; Bee- 


with Port- 
three addi- 


thoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
land Symphony, March 26; 
tional concerts. 


Portiand Chamber Orchestra. 
Conductor: Boris Sirpo. Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, 850. Three con- 


certs. 


Eugene, Ore. 


By G. E. GayLorp 


Eugene and University Civic Mu- 
sic Association, 927 High St. Presi- 
dent: George Hull. McArthur Court, 
University of Oregon, 9,009. Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, Oct. 20; Berliner Kam- 
merorchester , Nov. 17; Ruggiero 
Ricci, Dec. 6; Maria Tipo, Jan. 17; 
New York Concert Choir, Feb. 6; 
Portland Symphony, with William 
Primrose, Feb. 29; Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers, April 17; William Warfield, 
April 27. 

University of Oregon School of 
Music. Dean: Theodore Kratt. Con- 
certs by faculty, students, University 
Singers, Choral Union, and Madrigal 
Singers. Mozart Festival, Jan. 26 
through May 30. Northwest Confer- 
ence on Music Education, Jan. 20 
and 21. 

Eugene-Springfield Community Or- 
chestra. Conductor: George Bough- 
ton. Secretary: Earl Pallett, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. Eugene High School 





Auditorium, 1,900. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Herman Gelhausen, Nov. 10; 


George Boughton, May 3. 

Eugene Gleemen. Director: Theo- 
dore Kratt. Two local concerts; con- 
cert in Portland, Nov. 10; state tour 
and Canadian tour, in the Spring. 


Auditorium 


Easton, Pa. 





By Joun B. BONNELL 


Community Concert Association, 
12th and Northampton Sts. Presi- 


dent: John F. Wohlers. Easton High 
School Auditorium, I 010. Saramae 
Endich, Nov. 29; Baltimore Svyvm- 
phony, Jan. 25; Rey aad Gomez, Feb, 
21; The Teltschiks, April 5 

Easton Symphony, 12th and North- 
ampton Sts. Auspices: Easton Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Herbert 
Fiss. President ; Agnes Gord wn. 
Easton High School Auditorium, 
1,010. Three subscription concerts; 
guest soloists from area. 

oar’ Oratorio Society, Easton 
YMC. Director: Harold F. Arndt. 
at Della B. Weidner. First 
Presbyterian Church, 500. Handel's 


“Messiah”, Dec. 15; Haydn's “Cre- 
ation”, May 8. 

Musical Arts Chorus, Easton 
YWCA. Director: John D. Raymond. 
President: Marian Cawley. Colton 
Memorial Chapel, 1,000. Christmas 
concert, Dec. 4; Lenten concert, 


March 4 


Reading 


Reading Symphony, 635 Penn St. 








Auspices: Reading Symphony Orches- 
tra Assn. Conductor: lexander 
Hilsberg President: Rene Irwin. 
Manager : Dorothy Rowe. Rajah The- 
ater, 2,094. Four subscription con- 
certs; one children’s concert. Soloists: 
Maryan Filar, Oct. 16; Michael Tree, 
Nov. 27; Louise Parker, Jan. 15. 


Haage Series. Manager: George 


Haage, 226 S. Fifth St. Rajah The- 
ater, 2,094. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Oct. Father Sydney Mac- 
Ewan, Nov. 15; Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren’s Cho'r, Dec. 7; Robert Gold- 
sand, Feb. 8; Mozarteum Orchestra 


March 13. 


Scranton 


Scranton Philharmonic, 410 Con- 
nell Bldg. Auspices: Scranton Phil- 





harmonic Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: 
Frieder Weissmann. President: Ron- 
ald Jones. Masonic Temple, 1,822. 
Three subscription concerts; three 
free youth concerts. Soloists: Jeanne 


Mitchell, Jan. 16; Soriano, Feb. 13; 


to be announced, March 5. 


Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Presi- 
dent: Bernard McGurl, Jr. Vera 
Franceschi, Nov. 16; Paganini Quar- 
tet, Tan. 31; George London, March 
12; Rochester Symphony, April 10. 
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Tucson, Ariz. 


— 


By Brian Storm 





Tucson Symphony, 2719 E. Broad- 
way. Auspices: Tuscon Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Frederic Balazs. 
President: Hy Copins. University of 
Arizona Auditorium, 2,500. Five sub- 
scription concerts, two children’s con- 
certs. Soloists: David Frisina and 
Robert La Marchina, Oct. 18; Zvi 
Zeitlin, Nov. 22; Ernst Dohnanyi, 
Jan. 10; Helen Summers, Feb. 28; 
John Browning, April 17. 

University of Arizona Artist Ser- 
ies. Leonard Warren, Nov. 3; “La 
Bohéme” Nov. 10; Whittemore and 
Lowe, Jan. 9; Isaac Stern, Feb. 20 
National Drama Festival Quartet, 
March 15; Lily Pons, April 26. 

Saturday Morning Musical Club. 
President: Robert O’Connor. Temple 
of Music and Art. Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, Jan. 26; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 24; Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, March 9; Lola Montez, 
March 19. 

Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, 330 
S. Scott St. Auspices: Tuscon Boys 
Chorus Society. Director-president : 
Eduardo Caso. University of Arizona 
Auditorium. Two concerts in April. 
U. S. tour, late winter and spring. 

Tucson Civic Chorus, 400 N. Fourth 
Ave. Director: Harold Porter. Presi- 
dent: Clayton Niles. Tuscon High 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Three sub- 
scription concerts. Two summer pro- 
grams. 

Arizona Friends of Music, Arizona 
State College. Chairman: Harry Ric- 
kle. Yi-Kwei Sze, a 14; Whitte- 
more and - owe, Jan. 11; Paul Harel- 
son, Feb. 6; Zurich ade Symphony, 
Feb. ss Irish Festival Singers, 
March 5; Nan Merriman, April 18. 

Phoenix Civic Opera Association, 
19 E. Coronado Rd. Producer: Rus- 
sell Orton. President : Lawrence Meh- 
ren. West Phoenix High School 
Auditorium, 1.350. “South Pacific”, 
Nov. 10-14; “Finian’s Rainbow’, Feb. 
16-18; “The King and 1”, April 5-7. 


Phoenix 





By Tuyra Puiske LErrHoLp 


Musical seasons in Phoenix are 
becoming exciting as the city goes 
about the creation of its own artistic 
traditions. The Phoenix Symphony, 
now in its ninth year, is presenting 
eight subscription concerts, three of 
which will be given twice. The multi- 
ple orchestra system, comprising the 
Symphonettes (for performers of ele- 
mentary-school age) and the Youth 
Symphony (for those of high-school 
age), as well as the parent group, 
gives talented players of all ages 
possibilities of membership in estab- 
lished ensembles. 


Phoenix Symphony, 19 E. Coronado 


Rd. Auspices: 
Association. 
Hodges. 
Franks. Phoenix Union High School 
Auditorium, 2,010. Eight subscription 


Phoenix Symphony 
Conductor: Leslie 
President: Hobart T. 


concerts. Soloists: 


Clothilde Miller, 


principal flutist, Nov. 1; Dorothy 
Maynor, Nov. 22 and 23; Grant Jo- 
hannesen, Dec. 13; Arizona State 


© ag Chorus, Jan. 17; Mrs. Fred 
Blair Townsend and Paul Deaver, 
pi re with Ann Lee, narrator, Feb. 
7; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 27 
and 28; Nathan Milstein, March 13 
and 14; Jakob Gimpel, April 17. 

Youth Symphony. Auspices: Phoe- 
nix Symphony Guild. Conductor: 
Leslie Hodge. Spring concert in 
Phoenix College Auditorium, 1,000; 
Sunnyslope concert series; six con- 
certs for high schools; one concert 
for elementary schools. 

Phoenix Community and Civic Con- 
cert Association, 101 E. Adams St. 
Auspices: Mrs. Archer Linde. Phoe- 
nix Union High School Auditorium, 
2,010. Mattiwilda Dobbs, Nov. 4; 
Dance Theater Berlin, Nov. 25; Dub- 
lin Players, Dec. 2; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, with Ruth Slenczynski, 
Jan. 27; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 23; Artur Rubinstein, April 21. 


Billings, Mont. 


By Bos THARALSON 





Billings Symphony, P. O. Box 602. 
Auspices: Billings Symphony Society. 
Conductor: George Perkins. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Paul E. Conine. Senior 
High School Auditorium, 850. Five 
pairs of subscription concerts. Solo- 
ists: Reid Nibley, Nov. 5 and 6; 
Billings Symphony Chorus and others, 
in Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 10 and 
11; chorus and others, in Weill’s 
“Down in the Valley’, Feb. 18 and 
19, 

Community Concert — 


P. O. Box 765. eae: Vogel. 
Secretary: Mrs. D. C lawell. Fox 
Theater, 1,600; ‘Shrine Auditorium, 


3,200. Les Compagnons de la Chan- 
son, Oct. 19 and 20; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 25 and 26; Boston Pops Orches- 
tra, March 3; Dorothy Warenskjold, 
April 10 and 11. 

Billings Symphony Chorus, P. O. 


30x 602. Auspices: Billings Svm- 
phony Society. Director: George Per- 
kins. President: Mrs. C. R. Betzer. 


Two concerts with Billings Symphony. 


Helena 





By Carrie DRUMMOND KEIL 
Helena Civic Orchestra. Con- 


ductor: Eugene Andrie. President: O. 
M. Hartsell. Secretary : George Lewis. 
Civic Center Auditorium, 2,300. Four 
subscription concerts. Soloist : Flor- 
ence Reynolds, cellist, Nov. 15. 
Community Concert Association. 
President: Norman Winestine. Secre- 


tary: Mrs. M. P. Moe. 
Auditorium, 2,300. The 
Oct. 12; Vienna Academy Chorus, 
Nov. 11; Boston Pops Orchestra, 
= arch 4; Dorothy Warenskjold, April 


Civic Center 


Teltschiks, 


Chevenne, Wyo. 





By Mase. 


Cheyenne Civic Symphony and 
Chorus. Conductor: Will Schwartz. 
President: Mrs. R. S. Grier. Mce- 
Cormack Junior High School Audi- 
tr “um, 1,250. Five concerts. Soloists: 
Fredell Lack, Nov. 14; Civic Chorus, 
Dec. 12; Grant Johannesen, Jan. 16; 
Civic Chorus, in “The Merry Widow,” 
April 9. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Alice Reid. McCormick 
Junior High School Auditorium, 1,250. 
James de la Fuente and Herbert Stes- 
sin, Nov. 10; Beverly Bower, Dec. 10; 
Irish Festival Singers, Feb. 4; Boston 
Pops Orchestra, March 12. 


Reno, Nev. 


THOMPSON 





By Joun TELLAISHA 


Community Concert Association, 
214 N. Sierra St. President: James 


Santini. Secretary: Joy Allison. Civic 
Auditorium, 1,500. Rosanna Carteri, 
Oct. 31; Michael Rabin, Nov. 14; 


Leonard Pennario, Jan. 30; The Con- 
certmen, March 16. 

University of Nevada Music De- 
partment. Chairman: Frederick 
Freeburne. Faculty recitals; four band 
concerts ; two concerts and Spring tour 
by University Singers. 

Reno Civic Orchestra and Chorus. 
Conductors: Keith Macy and Felton 
Hickman. University of Nevada Gym- 
nasium, 3,200. “Messiah”, with Beth 
Farnam, soprano, Margaret Burns- 
Hawk, contralto, Leonard Wecks, 
tenor, Frederick Newnham, baritone, 
and Walter Anderson, bass-baritone, 
Dec. 14. 

Reno Light Opera Guild. Presi- 
dent: John Sinai. State Building, 1,- 
500. Productions to be announced. 


Albuquerque, N.M. 


By IsaBeL WILEY 





yREAR 


Hans Lange, conductor of the Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony for six sea- 
sons, is celebrating the completion of 
thirty years as an orchestral director, 
and the board of directors of Albu- 
querque plans to observe the annivers- 
ary with a special “Hans Lange Day”. 

Albuquerque Civic Symphony, P.O. 


Box 605. Conductor: Hans _ Lange. 
President: Rear Admiral Alfred M. | 
Granum. Carlisle Gymnasium. Six 


subscription concerts; three Young 
People’s concerts; two extra concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Walter 


Keller, Oct. 11; Lucien Leinfelder, 
Nov. 14; Neil Wilson, Jan. 31; 
William Primrose, March 24; Vron- 
sky and Babin, April 30. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Lena Clauve, 1020 Park- 
land Place, SE. Carlisle Gymnasium. 
Eugene Conley, Oct. 17; Michael 
Rabin, Nov. 2; Vienna Academy 
Chorus, Dec. 3; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 
6; Boston Pops Orchestra, Jan. 22; 
Todd _— an and Camilla Williams, 
Feb. 

Sabeanethy Program Series, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Chairman: 
Sherman Smith. Paul Draper, Oct. 
19; Fiesta Mexicana, Nov. 5; Theo- 
dor Uppman, Dec. 8; Anna Russell, 


Feb. 8. 
Museum Chamber Music Pro- 
grams. Musical directors: Bruce 


Bullock, Walter Keller, William Slo- 
cum. Museum Gallery. Five concerts. 

Opera Workshop. Rodey Theatre, 
University of New Mexico. Director: 
Jane Snow. “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Jan. 11-14. 

La Quinta Series. Albuquerque 
Little Theater. Presented by Albert 
Simms. Director: Georges Miquelle. 
Six chamber music programs in June. 
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SINGER AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
853 7th AVE., 11A, N. Y¥. C. 19 
CI-5-4504 











A NWEW SERVICE FOR 
Conooit Ouitista! 


YOUR BROCHURE 
MAILED TO CONCERT BUYERS 
COAST-TO-COAST 
Lotest Addresses of: 


Orchestras * Opera Companies * Schools 
Music Clubs * Impresarios * Etc. 
Public Relations Correspondents 
Concert Publicity Specialists 
119 West 57th Street @ New York 19 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-2165 

















RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


55 TIEMANN PLACE, N. Y. 27 MO 2-9469 
Teacher of Successful Singers 
For many years Faculty of Juilliard School of Music 
Day and Eve. instr.—Repertoire and Vocal Class 
Summer Class—Singing in ail branches 
senate | Royal Acad. London, Eng. 
olumbia Uniy., N. Y. 








Alfred Sto 


Completely Detailed Preparation 


for Successful Appearances in 


Opera, Concert and Musical Comedy 





bbi-Stohner 


@ Voice Teacher — Accompanist 


@ 853 7th Ave. (apt. 12G), N.Y.C. Circle 6-6938 





February 15, 1956 












RICHARDSON 


| 

Teacher of 

| Successful Singers 
Stage, Church, Screen 
Master of the Singer's 
Technic. 


Highly endorsed 

by famed authorities of 
the vocal world of 
yesterday and today— 
Coenraad Bos, George A. 
| Wedge, Frank Damrosch, 
Ella Toedt, Herbert 

| Witherspoon, Wm. J. 
Henderson, Charles 
Hackett, Dudley Buck, 

et al. 


| For many years 
| Faculty Juilliard School of Music 





ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY: 
Royal Acad. of Music, London 


Eng. 
Columbia University, New York 
* 
Day and Evening Lessons 


Vocal and Repertoire Class 
Solo Performance, Criticism, Dic- 
tion, Interpretation, Musicianship, 
etc. 


Summer Course July 1st-Aug. 15th 
Studio: 
55 TIEMANN PLACE 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
Tel.: MOnument 2-9469 














Pianist 
IN —_ ay PERMANENTLY 
ER SEPT Ist, 1956 
will Ben limited number of 
private students—Master Classes also. 
Add. Inq. to Berenece Kazounoff, Inc. 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








WILLIAM S. — 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 


257 WEST 86th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 











Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio 872 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orehard Pi, White Plains, N. Y. q 
H 9-3200 


MEMBER N.A.T.S. 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 


Voice Development and Coaching 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Member Amer. Aead. of Teachers of Singing 
NATS and NYSTA 


15 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


By Heten Ferrer Cook 





Charlotte’s new ultra-modern audi- 
torium and coliseum were opened to 
the public last October. Ovens Audi- 
torium, with every conceivable theatri- 
cal comfort, has a capacity of 2,500, 
while that of the huge neighboring 
coliseum is 13,000. The manager tor 
both buildings is Paul Buck, who came 
a after a long association with the 

Louis Arena. 

‘charlotte Symphony. Conductor: 
James Christian Pfohl. Ovens Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Regular series; 24 chil- 
dren’s concerts by the Little Sym- 
phony; special programs. Soloists : 
Joseph Fuchs, Nov. 15; George Steg- 
ner, Jan. 17; Herta Glaz and Queens 
College Choir, Feb. 28; Grant Johan- 


nesen, March 20. ; 
Special programs: Ovens  Audi- 
torium dedication concert, Oct. 4 


(Beethoven's Ninth Symphony) ; 

“Messiah” (sponsored by Charlotte 
Music Club), Dec. 4; Fashion Con- 
cert (sponsored by Celanese Corpora- 
tion), Dec: 7. 

Mint Museum of Art. Main Gal- 
lery, 250. Five monthly concerts by 
Mint Museum Chamber Ensemble ; two 
concerts by Charlotte Little Sym- 
phony; Joseph Lawton, pianist, Dec. 
18. 

The Coliseum. Capacity, 
Scots Guards Band (sponsored 
Clan MacDonald), Dec. 1 

Ovens Auditorium. 
3 Ballets Espagnols 

D. Kemp), Nov. 

” aie Star Attractions. Promotion 
manager: Mrs. William Cooke. Ovens 
Auditorium, 2,500. Wagner Opera 
Company, presenting “La Bohéme”, 
Nov. 25; “Don Juan in Hell”, Jan. 
6; Ballet Theater, Jan. 20; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 22. 

Community Concert Association. 
Secretary: Mrs. William Cooke. Ovens 
Auditorium, 2,500. Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 11; Dolores Wilson, Nov. 17; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 10; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 21. 

Charlotte Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Ninniss Auditorium, Queens 
College, 450. University of Alabama 
String Quartet, Nov. 12; Salem Trio, 
Dec. 10; U niversity of Illinois Quin- 
tet, Jan. 28; Albeneri Trio, Feb. 18; 
Hungarian Quartet, March 24. 

Charlotte Opera Association. Di- 
rector: John McCrae. Ovens Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Three operas in Eng- 
lish. “Madama Butterfly”, Oct. 25; 
“The Marriage of Figaro” (in mod- 
ern dress), Feb. 21; “Aida”, May 1 

Winthrop College Series, Rock 
Hill, S. C. Auditorium, 3,500. Vocal 
quartet, Oct. 6; Iva Kitchell, Nov. 10; 
Jan Peerce, Dec. 6; Zino Francescatti, 
Jan. 11; Walter Gieseking, Feb. 24; 
National Symphony, March 8 

Davidson College Series, David- 
son, N. C. Auditorium, 1,000. Robert 
Merrill, Nov. 4; David Bar-Ilan, Jan. 
13; North Carolina Little Symphony, 
Feb. 7; Roger Wagner Chorale, March 
21; Lucas Hoving and Lavina Nielsen, 
April 13. 


13,000. 
by 


Capacity, 
(sponsored 


Greensboro 
By Henry S. Woorrton, Jr. 





Civic Music 
Garden and State 
Frank H. Burns. 


Association, Spring 
Sts. Secretary: 
Aycock pgy re 
Santa Cecilia Choir, Dec. 2; Myra 
Hess, Feb. 2; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 
11; Houston Symphony, March 8. 
Marvin McDonald Series, Spring 


Garden and Tate Sts. Manager: 
Marvin McDonald. Aycock Audi- 
torium, 2, Jussi Bjoerling, Dec. 
5; Ballet Theater, Jan. 17; Robert 


Shaw Chorale, Feb. 
Orchestra, April 20. 

Greensboro Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Walker Ave. and Tate Sts. 
Manager and president: George M. 
Thompson. Secretary: Mrs. James 
Shelley. Woman’s College Music 
Building Auditorium, 250. New 
York Trio, Dec. 7; Budapest Quar- 
tet, Jan. 19; New Art Wind Quin- 
tet, Feb. 10. 

Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Dean, school 
of music: G. Welton Marquis. 


rs Philadelphia 


Wade R Brown Series. Music 
Building Auditorium, 250. Chamber 
Music Players; Faculty Trio; String 
Quartet; College Choir. Christmas 
concerts, spring concerts, faculty re- 
citals. 


Lecture-Entertainment Series. 


Aycock Auditorium, 2,600. Little 
Singers of Paris, Oct. 31; Jose Limon 
Dance Group, Feb. 4; Grass Roots 


Opera, Feb. 24. 

Greensboro Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor: George W. Dickieson. 
Aycock Auditorium, 2,600. Five con- 
certs: Nov. 20, 22 (TV performance), 
March 4, April 9, June 3. Two TV\ 
concerts in spring. 

Greensboro Oratorio Society. Di- 
rector: Donald Trexler. President: 
Robert Kirk. West Market Street 
Methodist Church; Senior High 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Concerts 
to be announced. 

Greensboro College. 
Mildred Town. Odell Memorial Au- 
ditorium, 1,225. Recitals and con- 
certs to be announced. 

North Carolina Symphony, Greens- 
boro Chapter. President: Kenneth F. 
Bevan, Jr. Aycock Auditorium, 2,600. 
Two concerts in spring. 

Guilford College Department of 
Music. Director: Carl Baumbach. 
Meeting Hall, 500. A Cappella 
Choir, Carl Baumbach, director. Reg- 
ular concerts, spring tour; faculty re- 
citals. Community Chorus: two con- 
certs. 

Junior Civic Series. President: 
Margaret Marsh. Aycock Auditori- 
um, 2,600. Dates to be announced. 

Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege of North Carolina Series. 
Richard B. Harrison Auditorium, 
1,300. Roland Hayes, Nov. 2; 
Leontyne Price, Jan. 25; DePaur In- 
fantry Chorus, Mar. 18. 

Greensboro Opera Association. 


Chairman : 


President: Walter E. Vassar. “Down 
in the Valley’, “Trial By Jury”, 
“Suor Angelica”, “Gianni Schicchi”. 


Two fall and spring productions. 


Durham 





By Berre Crain 


Duke University. All-Star Concert 
Series. Manager: J. Foster Barnes. 
(Mr. Barnes died on Feb 8.—Ed.) 
Page Auditorium, 1,500. Robert Mer- 
rill, Oct. 31; “The Medium” and “The 
Telephone,” Dec. 2; Robert Casadesus, 
Dec. 15; Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 
6; Mozarteum Orchestra, March 20. 

Chamber Arts Society. Chairman: 
Ernest Nelson. Music Room, East 
Duke Building, 400. Amadeus Quartet, 
Oct. 15; Alfred Deller Trio, Dec. 10; 
Budapest Quartet, Jan. 21; Hungarian 
Quartet, March 17; Pasquier Trio, 
April 14. 

Chapel Choir. Director: J. 
Barnes. Local concert in February, 
tour of Eastern seaboard in March 
and April, concluded by concert broad- 
cast, and television appearances in 
New York City. 

Woman’s Glee Club. Director: Mrs. 
J. Foster Barnes. 


Foster 





Arts Council. President: Mrs. Don 
D. Humphrey. Page Auditorium, 1, 
500, and other halls. John Hanks, 
singer, and Loren Withers, pianist, 


Sept. 30; Mozart Orchestra, Allen H! 
Bone, conductor (including students 
from Durham, Chapel Hill and Ra- 
leigh), Nov. 15; Suzanne Bloch, Jan. 
10. 


Department of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. Chairman: Ransom R. Patrick, 
Woman’s College Auditorium, 1,440; 
Music Room, East Duke Building 
400; Asbury Building Concert Hall, 
225. Sponsors concerts by Duke Sym: 
phony, Allen Bone, conductor; Duke 
Concert Band, Paul Bryan, con- 
ductor (band also tours North Caro- 
lina and neighboring states in the 
spring) ; and faculty and student re- 
citals. 

Durham Civic Choral 
Director: Allan H. Bone. I 
Josephine Whitley. 
1,500. Two concerts. 


, Society. 
resident : 
Page Auditorium, 


Winston-Salem 


By Rateu Burcarp 





Winston-Salem Symphony, 822 WV. 
Fifth St. Auspices: Winston-Salem 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
John Tuele. President: Reed Sarratt. 
Manager: Mrs. James Rush. Rey- 
nolds Auditorium, 2,200. Five sub- 
scription concerts; three children’s 


concerts. Soloists: Thomas Brockman, 


Nov. 1; Jane Frazier Rolandi, March 
20; “Amahl and the Night Visitors”, 
Dec. 13. 

Civic Music Association, 1020 
Reynolds Circle. President: Ralph 
Hanes. Secretary: Mrs. W. P. Rainey. 


Reynolds Auditorium, 2,200. Goldoy- 
sky Opera Company, Oct. 19; Iva 
Kitchell, Nov. 8; Roberta Peters, Jan. 


12; I Musici, Feb. 14; Houston Sym- 
phony, March 7; Byron Janis, April 9, 

Winston-Salem Operetta Associa- 
tion, 822 W. Fifth St. President: 
Mary Margaret Johnson. Reynolds 
Auditorium, 2,200. “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors”, with Winston-Salem 
Symphony, Dec. 13; “Song of Nor- 
way’, in February. 

Civic Oratorio Society, 822 W. 
Fifth St. Director: Henry Faust. 
President: Mrs. L. H. Allcorn. Me- 
morial Hall, 500. Two concerts. 

Arts Council, Inc., 822 West Fifth 
St. President: Frank Borden Hanes. 
Executive director: Ralph Burgard. 
A supervisory body for 22 member 
groups, including the above organiza- 
tions. It provides management counsel 
and raises money in one federated arts 
fund drive each year. 


Chapel Hill 


North Carolina Symphony. Aus- 
pices: North Carolina Symphony 
Society, Inc. Conductor: Benjamin 
Swalin, Box 1211, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
President: Charles E. Jordan. Secre- 
tary: Thomas M. Stanback, Jr. 1956 
tour data: Full symphony: 15 adult 
concerts, 25 children’s concerts, April 
11 to May 8; Little symphony: 27 
adult concerts, 40 children’s concerts; 
appearances at South Carolina State 
College, March 19; Coker College, 
March 20; Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, March 25; 
public service concert at Goldsboro 
(N.C.) State Hospital; Appalachian 
State Teachers College; Mars Hill 
College; Davidson College; Shaw 
University; Wake Forest College; 
State Teachers College; Pembroke 
State College. Soloists: Viviane Berto- 
lami, Robert Hopkins, James Ghoud 
McLin, Robert Fulk, Phyllis and Karl 
Kraeuter, Walter Carringer, Mary 
Jennings. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Richmond, Va. 


By ExisE Moopy 


With the opening of the new audi- 
torium of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, we can now hear concerts 
in a hall equipped with thoroughly 
modern theatrical facilities. 

Virginia Symphony. Conductor: 
William Haaker, Symphony House, 
2421 Park Ave., Richmond. Secre- 
tary: Grace Chesham. Spring season: 
concerts in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia towns and cities. Tour from 
New Jersey through South Carolina, 
including Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and appearances in 
Seaford, Del.; Beaufort, S. C.; and 
Greenville, Tenn. Students and young 
peoples concerts. Soloists: Evelyn 
Swennsen, soprano; William Haaker, 
pianist-conductor; regional student 
soloists. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Di- 
rector: Leslie Cheek, 500. Thomas 
Brockman, Sept. 16; Amadeus Quar- 
tet, Oct. 21; Berkshire Quartet, Nov. 
4: Alfred Deller Trio, Dec. 2; Charles 
Wendt, Jan. 6; Richmond String 
Quartet, Feb. 24; Frankel and Ryder, 
April 20; Juilliard Quartet, May 18. 

Civic Musical Association. Man- 
ager: Michaux Moody, John Mar- 
shall Hotel. Mosque Auditorium, 4,- 
650. Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Sept. 29; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Oct. 22; Ballets Espagnols, 
Nov. 9; Wagner Opera Company, pre- 
senting “La Bohéme”, Nov. 30; Scots 
Guards Band (Richmond Arena, 
5,000), Dec. 6; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Jan. 23 and March 19; Walter 
Gieseking, March 9; Metropolitan Op- 
era, presenting “Tosca”, May 1. 

Musicians’ Club of Richmond. 
Chairman: Mrs. Binford Walford, 
3904 Chamberlayne. WRVA Theater, 
1,300. Madelaine Chambers, Oct. 20; 
Walter Cassel, Oct. 28; Gina Bach- 
auer, Nov. 21; Virtuosi di Roma, Jan. 
16; Lisa Della Casa, March 12. 


Norfolk 


By Grace S. FEREBEE 








The Norfolk Symphony acquired 
last August its first full-time business 
manager, Palmer Quackenbush. The 
number of Symphony Pops concerts 
will be increased from one to two. 
The Feldman Chamber Music Society 
will give several out-of-town con- 
certs this season, including one at the 
National Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Norfolk Symphony. Auspices: Nor- 
folk Symphony and Choral Associa- 
tion. Conductor: Edgar Schenkman, 
610 Maryland Ave. President: Alan 
J. Hofheimer. Manager: Palmer 
Quackenbush. Center Theater, 1,834: 
Arena, 3,500. Seven subscription 
concerts; three children’s concerts; 
two Pops concerts. Two concerts 
with Civic Chorus, four with follow- 
ing soloists: Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Eunice Podis, Leonid Hambro, and 
Robert Mann. 

Civic Chorus. Two appearances in 
Norfolk Symphony series: “Elijah” 
in January, and Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” in April. The “Messiah”, 
with the symphony, in December 
(sponsored by Norfolk newspapers). 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Luther W. White, III, 
Western Union Bldg. Center The- 
ater, 1,834. Boston Symphony, Oct. 
10; Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 7; Mata 
and Hari, Feb. 29; Martha Lipton, 
April 4. 

William and Mary Concert Series. 
Auspices : Norfolk Division, College 
of William and Mary, and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Hampton Blvd. 


February 15, 1956 


President: Lewis W. Webb, Jr. Man- 
ager: Frank McDonald. Center 
Theater, 1,834. Nell Rankin, Nov. 
18; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 18; 
Westminster Choir, Feb. 27; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, April 16. 

Feldman Chamber Music Society. 
Director: I. E. Feldman. President : 
Mrs. Robert D. Ruffin. Little The- 
ater, 220. Four pairs of concerts. 

Norfolk Society of Arts. Chair- 
man: Elizabeth Thomas, 1305 West- 
over Ave. Norfolk Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, 300. Frederick Neu- 
mann and Roy Jesson, Nov. 16; Cur- 
tis Quartet, Jan. 27; David Bar-Illan, 
Feb. 8; Doris Okerson, March 14. 

Portsmouth Community Concert 
Association. President: A. J. Jan- 
caster. Woodrow High School audi- 
torium, 2,000. Mimi Benzell, Nov. 
29; Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 4; 
Paganini Quartet, Feb. 25; Theodore 
Lettvin, April 12. 

Other Events. Virginia State Col- 
lege Auditorium, 600. Pearl Primus 
and Company, Oct. 27; Columbus 
Boy’s Choir, Nov. 30; Jean Langlais, 
organist, Jan. 13; Players, Inc., 


March 6; Betty Allen, April 4. 


Roanoke 





Roanoke Symphony, St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, P.O. Box 823. 
Auspices: Roanoke Symphony Soci- 
ety. Conductor: Gibson Morrissey. 
President: Frank Rogers. Manager: 
Keith Willis. Roanoke Theater; 
American Legion Auditorium, 2,500. 
Four subscription concerts; three 
youth concerts; two out-of-town con- 
certs. Soloists: Kathleen Coxe, Oct. 
17; Florence Vickland, Elsie Hart- 
well, Patrick Byrne, Oscar McCul- 
lough, and church choirs, in Handel’s 
“Messiah”, Dec. 11; Helen Wood, 
Thilde Bueing, Clyde Hager, Caleb 
Cushing, and ten college choirs, in 
Mozart’s Requiem, Feb. 20 (repeated 
in Lynchburg, Feb. 21); May 
Vaughan, May 14. 

Thursday Morning Music Club 
Concert Series. Chairman: Mrs. G. 
Ronald Britton. American Theater, 
1,995; American Legion Auditorium, 
2.500. New York Concert Choir, 
Oct. 24; American Piano Trio, Nov. 
16; Nan Merriman, Feb. 29; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, April 17. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 





Atlanta Symphony, 215 Peachtree 
St. N. E. Auspices: Atlanta Sym- 
phony Guild. Conductor: Henry Sop- 
kin. President: J. E. Birnie. Man- 
ager: Leslie White. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 4,853. Eleven subscription 
concerts; five Sunday afternoon fam- 
ily concerts; 12 youth concerts. Sub- 
scription soloists: Zinka Milanov, 
Oct. 20; Thomas Brockman, Nov. 
5; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 
15; Beverly Wolff and David Lloyd, 
Nov. 22; Atlanta Symphony Chorus, 
Dec. 13; Evelyn McGarrity, Jan. 10; 
Ballet Theater, Feb. 2; Grant Jo- 
hannesen, Feb. 28; Isaac Stern, 
March 13; Artur Rubinstein, March 
31. Family concerts soloists (series 
under the auspices of the Colonial 
Stores): Ethel Smith, Nov. 20; Ele- 
mentary School Choir, Dec. 4; Ei- 
leen Schauler, Jan. 8; Alec Temple- 
ton, Feb. 26; Small Chorus, March 
9 


All Star Concert Series, 235 Peach- 
tree St. N.E. President: Mrs. Alex- 
ander C. King, Jr. Manager: Marvin 
McDonald. Municipal Auditorium, 
4,853. Silver anniversary season: 
Roberta Peters, Oct. 8; Boston Sym- 
phony, Oct. 16; Ballets Espagnols, 












~ 
Atlanta Municipal Auditorium 


Nov. 16; Jussi Bjoerling, Dec. 8; 
Zino Francescatti, Jan. 9; Walter 
Gieseking, Feb. 29; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 24; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, April 21. 

Atlanta Music Club Membership 
Series, 235 Peachtree St. N. E. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Alexander C. King, Jr. 
Atlanta Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
630. Goldovsky Opera Theatre, Oct. 
28; Raya Garbousova, Dec. 2; Dame 
Myra Hess, Jan. 28; Paganini Quar- 
tet with Gary Graffman, Feb. 21; 
Lois Marshall, March 20. Salon Se- 
ries: Thor Johnson, lecturer, Nov. 
9; Richard Cass, Jan. 5; University 
of Illinois Wind Ensemble, Feb. 1; 
two programs by local artists. 

Atlanta Music Festival Association 
and Junior League of Atlanta. Presi- 
dents: Jackson P. Dick, Sr. and Mrs 
David C. Black, Jr. Fox Theater, 
4,663. Sponsors of Metropolitan Op- 
era appearances in Atlanta late in 
April. 

Emory University Chamber Music 
Series. Auspices: Mrs. Howard C. 
Candler. Manager: Dean Rece. Glenn 
Memorial Auditorium, 1,400. Rudolf 
Firkusny, Nov. 14; Marie Powers in 
“The Medium”, Nov. 30; Virtuosi di 
Roma, Jan. 20; Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Orchestra, Feb. 14; Cesare Siepi, 
April 4. 

Georgia School of Technology. 
Gymnasium Auditorium, 1,500. Franz 
Polgar, Oct. 11; Don Cossack Cho- 
rus, Nov. 28; Atlanta Civic Ballet, 
Dec. 4; Georgia Tech Glee Club, 
Jan. 8; Atlanta Symphony, Jan. 18; 
Henry Hall, Feb. 2; Alec Templeton, 
Feb. 27; Irish Festival Singers, 
March 18; Ralph Lawton, April 5; 
National Grass Roots Opera Com- 
pany, April 8; Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
April 23. 

Opera Arts Association, 1720 
Peachtree St. N.W. Director: Ralph 
Errolle. President: Herbert Johnson. 
The Atlanta Woman’s Club Audito- 
rium, 630. “Tales of Hoffmann”, 
Nov. 11-12; “Faust”, Dec. 30-31; 
“Martha”, April 24-26; “Tosca”, 
April 21-May 2. Resident casts. 

Chorale Guild of Atlanta, 1135 
Lanier Boulevard, N.E. Director: 
Haskell L. Boyter. President: Pres- 
ton Williams. Bloch’s Sacred Serv- 
ice, Oct. 14. Handel’s “Messiah”, 
with Atlanta Symphony, Dec. 13. 

Atlanta State College, Director of 
music department: Thomas Brumby. 
Concert Hall, 300; Gymnasium Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Annual Contemporary 
Music Festival, in the Spring; other 
concerts. 


Savannah 


By KATHARINE KENNEDY 
All Star Concert Series, 221 Bar- 
nard St. Managers: Marvin McDon- 
ald and Lawrence Alnutt. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,300. Boris Goldovsky 
Opera Theater, “Don Pasquale”, Oct. 
26; Ballets Espagnols, Nov. 12; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 9; Ballet The- 
ater, March 12; Minneapolis Sym- 

phony ; George London, April 7. 





Savannah Symphony, 9 EF. Bay St. 
Conductor: Chauncey Kelley. Presi- 
dent: James Bruce. Executive vice 
president and manager: Maj. Gen. 
Henry B. Saylor. Assistant Conduc- 
tor: Theodore Henkle. Seven sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Oscar 
Shumsky, Nov. 28; Hugh Hodgson, 
Jan. 23; Oscar Wilde, April 22; the 
“Messiah”. Children’s concerts: Nov. 
28; Jan. 23; Feb. 13; March 5. 

Famous Artists Series. Manager: 
B. White. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,300. Helen Gahagan Douglas, Basil 
Rathbone, “One Plus One”, Oct. 20; 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, the Robert 
Wagner Chorale, Mata and Hari, the 
Dublin Players, Ricardo Montalban, 
Edward Arnold. 


Macon 





By Avpert J. KirKPATRICK 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Stanley Elkan, 1018 
Georgia Ave. Mercer University 
Auditorium; Wesleyan College Audi- 
torium. Nadine Conner, Nov. 12; 
Gold and Fizdale, Dec. 1; Eugene 
Conley, Jan. 4; Mata and Hari, Feb. 
15; Minneapolis Symphony, three 
concerts, March 7 and 8. 

Mercer University Concert Series. 
Director: Arthur Rich, 1540 Mercer 
Terrace. Willingham Chapel, 1,200. 
Handel’s “Messiah”, with Angelene 
Collins, Gladys Kreise, Marvin Wor- 
den, and Glenn Darwin, Arthur Rich 
conducting, Dec. 4; Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah”, March 29; Nelson and 
Neal, April 3. 

Wesleyan College. Dean of Music: 
Sigurd Jorgensen. Fine Arts Audito- 
rium, 1,200. Fine Arts Festival (in- 
augurating the auditorium), March 
2-6; joint concert by Emory Univer- 
sity Glee Club and Wesleyan College 
Glee Club, April 27. 

Morning Music Club. President: 
Mrs. B. P. O’Neal, 988 Bond. Pierce 
Chapel, 900. Evelyn McGarrity, Oct. 
20; Barbara Curry, March 106. 





. among the first ranking of the 
nation's younger symphonic bodies.” 


under the musical direction of 


WILLIAM HAAKER 


Virginia Symphony Orchestra 
Virginia Orchestra 
Virginia Concerto Orchestra 


(14 musicians with HAAKER as soloist 
in familiar piano concerti) 


Close to 100 concerts each season from 
New Jersey to Florida and thru Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


Available to Community and Civic Music 
Associations. 


HAAKER 
in piano recitals 
coast to coast 1956-7 
Symphony House 
2421 Park Avenue Richmond, Virginia 
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Long Beach 


(Continued from page 243) 

First St. Conductors for 1955-56: 
Robert Resta, Richard Lert, Nicolas 
Furjanick, and Jan Popper. President: 





Charles Evett. Executive secretary: 
Marian Higgins. Concert Hall, 1,330. 
Four subscription concerts. Soloists: 


Gene Curtsinger, Nov. 4; 
Feb. 3; competition winners, 
Marilynn Horne, May 11 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. Aus- 
pices: Long Beach Women’s Commit- 
tee for Southern California. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Herbert Waite, 130 Lin- 
den Ave. Concert Hall, 1,330. Four 
subscription concerts with soloists. 
Civic Music Association, +445 
Heather Rd. President: Hugh Mac- 
Duffee. Secretary: Olive MacDuffee. 
Woodrow Wilson Auditorium, 1,686. 
Blanche Thebom, Oct. 19; Santa 
Cecilia Choir, Nov. 7; Goya and Mat- 
teo, Nov. 28; Andres Segovia, Jan. 
21; Soriano, Feb. 28; Camilla Wicks, 


Gabor Rejto, 
April 8; 


date to be announced. 

Singers Workshop. Directors: 
Henri Scanlon and Blaine Ellefson. 
Concert Hall, 1,330. “Showboat”, Oct. 
27, 28, and 29, 

Municipal Art Center, 2500 E. 
Ocean Blvd. Director: Samuel 
Heavenrich. Sixteen chamber - music 
concerts on alternate Sunday after- 


noons. Financed by a grant 
Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors and the County Music Commis- 
sion, the concerts are free to the pub- 
lic. 

Long Beach City College Sym- 
phony, Clark Ave. and Harvey Way. 
Conductor: Gerald Daniel. Music 
Radio Auditorium, 300. Concerts to 
be announced. 


Mozart Festival. Auspices: City 
College Music Department. Directors: 
Roval Stanton and Gerald Daniel. 
Four concerts, Jan. 26-29. 

Long Beach Civic Chorus. Direc- 
tor: Rolla Alford. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 4,200. “Messiah”, with Long 


Beach Philharmonic, Dec. 12. 

Hollywood Pops Orchestra. Aus- 
pices: Long Beach Co-ordinating 
Youth Council. Municipal Auditorium, 
4,200. Concert, with Patricia Michou 
and Elliot Fisher, Oct. 24. 


Pasadena 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Elmer Wilson Concert Series, 300 
E. Green St. Manager: Elmer Wil- 
son Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 3,000. 
Leonard Warren, Oct. 13; Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, Nov. 8; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Dec. 8; Boston Pops Or- 


chestra, Jan. 31; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 14; Jussi Bjoerl- 
ing, Feb. 29; Rudolf  Firkusny, 
March 20; Inge Borkh, April 20. 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. Aus- 
pices: Pasadena Philharmonic Com- 
mittee. Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 
3,000. Soloists: Mischa Elman, Nov. 
30; Eduard van Beinum, guest con- 
ductor, Jan. 18; Joseph Schuster, 
with John Barnett associate con- 
ductor, Feb. 15; Wilhelm Backhaus, 
March 4; Leonz ard Pennario, March 


21; Donald Gramm, April 18. 
Coleman Chamber Concerts, 16 


N. Marengo St. Manager: Harlow 
Mills. Pasadena Community Play- 
house. Amadeus Quartet, Oct. 30; 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, Nov. 
20; Virtuosi di Roma, Feb. 12; Fine 
Arts Quartet, Jan. 22; Alma Trio, 
es 4; Hungarian Ouartet, April 


xm Civic Music Association. 


Manager: Mrs. William C. Young. 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 3,000. 
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from the 


Six orchestra 
Symphony, 


concerts by Pasadena 
Richard Lert conducting. 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’, Dec. 18-19; 
Honegger’s “King David”, May 22. 

Pasadena Pops _e Sponsor: 


Junior League of Pasadena. Con- 
ductor: David Rose, Santa Anita Turf 
Club. Four concerts in September. 


San Diego 


By CONSTANCE HERRESHOFF 





San Diego Symphony. Conductor: 
Robert Shaw. Balboa Park Bowl. 
Six summer concerts. Three chamber- 
music concerts in school auditoriums. 

Musical Arts Society, La Jolla. 
Conductor: Nikolai Sokoloff. La Jolla 
High School Auditorium. Five Sun- 
day afternoon orchestral concerts, in 
the summer. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Con- 
ductors: Alfred Wallenstein and John 
Barnett. Russ Auditorium. Four con- 
certs. Soloists: Camilla Wicks, Dec. 
2; Barbara Steinbach, Feb. 16; Mu- 
riel Kerr, March 22; Donald Gramm, 
\pril 22. Young people’s matinee con- 
cert, Dec. 2 

San Francisco Opera. 
San Diego Opera Guild. 
Mrs. R. H. Hadley. 
“Faust”, Nov. 3. 

Master Artist Series. 
William and Katherine 
Auditorium. Dance 
Nov. 19; Andres Segovia, Feb. 2; 
Jallet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 
20; Georgia Laster and Todd Dun- 
can, Feb. 29; Witold Malcuzynski, 
March 18. 

Independent events: 
Choir, Nov. 9; 
cers, April 1. 

Civic Music Association. Russ Au- 
ditorium. Herva Nelli, Oct. 15; Jer- 
ome Hines, Nov. 11; Moura Lym- 
pany, Jan. 15; Virtuosi di Roma, 
Feb. 13; Azuma Kabuki Dancers, 
March 29; Jakob Gimpel, April 23. 

Grossmont Community Concert As- 
sociation. Grossmont High School 
Auditorium. Les Compagnons de la 


Auspices : 
President : 
Fox Theater. 


Managers: 
King. Russ 
Theater Berlin, 


Santa Cecilia 
Azuma Kabuki Dan- 


Chanson, Nov. 10; Daniel Wayen- 
berg, March 1; Eger Players, March 


14; Lola Montez and her Spanish 
Dancers, April 5. 
Coronado Community Concert As- 


sociation. Grossmont High School 
Auditorium. Theodore Lettvin, Oct. 
27; Yi-Kwei Sze, Dec. 12; Gotham 


Concert Trio, Feb. The Concert- 
men, March 1. 

University Extension Concert 
Series. Dana Junior High School Au- 
ditorium. Howard Wells, pianist, Oct. 
14; chamber orchestra, with Mr. 
Wells and Howard Brubeck, Oct. 2 
San Diego Madrigal Singers, Dec. 2. 

San Diego State College. Summer 
Choral Art Workshop conducted by 





Robert Shaw and Julius Herford. 
Oakland 
(Continued from page 253) 

Acalanes. Acalanes High School, 


Marais and Miranda, Oct. 
Montez and Her Spanish 
Dec. 3; Leonard + ae 


Lafayette. 
11; Lola 


I anes s, 


Jan. 21; Yi-Kwei Sze, April 3. 

Los Rss, Cesare Siepi, Oct. 21; 
Paganini Quartet, Dec. 9; Vera 
Franceschi, Jan. 27; Iva _ Kitchell, 
April 17. 

Redwood City. Sequoia High 
School. Robert Rudie, Oct. 27; Yi- 


Kwei Sze, Dec. 5; Leonard Pennario, 
Jan. 20; Concertmen, March 20 

Martinez. Martinez Junior High 
School. Theodore Lettvin, Nov. 1; 
Tanglewood Opera Quartet, Nov. 18; 
Gotham Trio, Feb. 18; John Mc- 
Collum, April 9. 


Stockton. Stockton High School. 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson, Nov. 
2; Leonard Rose, Nov. te W hitte- 
more and Lowe, Jan. 29; Nadine Con- 
nor, Feb. 25; Eugene Istomin, March 


10. 

Hayward. Hayward High School. 
Robert Rudie, Nov. 2; Dorothy May- 
nor, Dec. 4; Vera Franceschi, Jan. 
25; Concertmen, March 14. 

Sunnyvale. Theodore Lettvin, 
5; Gotham Trio, Feb. 18. 

Washington T ‘ownship. Washington 
Union High School, Centerville. Alec 
Templeton, Nov. 12: Stephen Kema- 
lyan, Jan. 9; Marina Svetlova Danc- 
ers, March 5. 


Nov. 


Los Altos. Yi-Kwei Sze, Dec. 1; 
Pierre Fournier, Jan. 26; Daniel 
Wayenberg, March 8; Carol Smith, 
April 4. 

Roseville: Roseville Union High 
School. Lawrence Winters, Jan. 16; 


Joseph Battista, 
ers, March 22. 


Feb. 7; Eger Play- 


Berkeley 





By HELEN CLarKeE Love 
The Berkeley Concert Association, 
formerly affiliated with the Commu- 
nity Concert Service, was reorgan- 
ized in order that artists and attrac- 
tions might be engaged directly from 
all managements. It is still a non- 
profit organization. The demand for 
memberships was so great that within 
two weeks after the announcement of 
a duplicate series the capacity of the 
3,600-seat auditorium was again 
reached, leaving once more a_sub- 
stantial waiting list of applicants. 

Berkeley Concert Association, 25 
Oak Ridge Road. President: Mrs. 
William DeLoss Love. Secretary: 
Mrs. Ralph Hoyt. Community The- 
ater, 3,600. Santa Cecilia Choir, Oct. 
31 and Nov. 1; Inge Borkh and Alex- 
ander Welitsch, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus, Jan. 13 
and 23; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 1 and 2; Boston Pops Orchestra, 
Feb. 11 and 12; Anna Russell, Feb. 
27 and 28; Nathan Milstein, March 
20 and 21; Azuma Kabuki Dancers, 
April 4 and 5 

University of California. Chairman, 
department of music: David Boy- 
den. Secretary, committee on drama, 
lectures, and music: Betty Connors. 
Community Theater, 3,600; Wheeler 
Auditorium, 934; Dwinelle Hall, 487. 
New Music Quartet, June 19 and 26; 
Marie Schilder, June 23; Adolph 
Baller and Gabor Rejto, July 11 and 
25. Griller Quartet, with William 
Primrose, Oct. 2 and 9; four con- 
certs by Griller Quartet, with Regi- 
nald Kell, and three concerts by San 
Francisco Symphony, dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Folk Music Series: Marais and 
Miranda, Oct. 7; Sam Hinton, Oct. 
20; Tom Glazer, Nov. 11; Rey de la 


Torre, Nov. 21. 

Other concerts by university stu- 
dent groups. 

Little Symphony. Auspices: Little 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Greg- 
ory Millar, 785 Market St. San 
Francisco. Berkeley Little Theater, 


650. Four concerts. 

Youth Concerts. Auspices: Berke- 
ley-Albany Council of Parent-Teach- 
er Associations and Berkeley Public 
Schools. Community Theater, 3,600. 
Four concerts by San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Earl Murray conducting. 

Community Theater Events. Vari- 
ous auspices. Capacity, 3,600. Jose 
Greco and Company, Nov. 6; San 
Francisco Ballet, Dec. 16 and 17; 
National Ballet of Canada, March 31. 

Little Theater Events. Various aus- 
pices. Roy Bogas, Oct. 3; Rolf Cahn, 





and Odetta and Frank 
Nov. 13. 

Berkeley Young Peoples Symphony, 
Conductor: Jessica Marcelli. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. William Page Douglas, 22 
Poppy Lane. Community Theater, 
3,600; Oakland Auditorium Theater, 
1,950. Concerts to be announced 

Chamber-Music Series for the 
Young. Auspices: Friends of Music, 
Secretary: Mrs. M. D. Taylor, 208 
Panoramic Way. Garfield Audito- 
rium, 1,200. Three Saturday m¢ rning 
concerts by the Griller Quartet 

Junior Bach Festival Association, 
2555 Buena Vista Way. Conductor- 
manager: Mrs. Tirzah Mailkoff. Lit- 
tle Theater, 650. Artists under 19 
years of age performing music by 


Bach, May 18-20. 





Hamilton, 


Sacramento 





Sacramento Philharmonic, 529 
Ochsner Bldg. Conductor: Fritz 
Berens. President: Sterling Winans. 


Sacramento High School Auditorium, 
1,400. Five subscription concerts; 
one Family concert; one Pop concert. 


Soloists: Jakob Gimpel, Nov. 3; 
Philharmonic Chorus, in Brahms’s 
—, Jan. 10; Julian Olevsky, 
Feb. Karl Ulrich Schnabel, March 
8; pidvarnstaic Chorus and others, 
in “La Traviata”, April 13. 


Philharmonic Chorus. Director: 
Fritz Berens. Three appearances with 
Sacramento Philharmonic. 


Saturday Club Celebrity Series, 


sii ie 3 President: Esther 
Werbke. Manager: Wilma Murphy. 
Memorial Auditorium, 4,444. Santa 
Cecilia Choir, Nov. 4; opera produc- 
tion, with Sacramento State College, 
Dec. 8 and 9; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 
12; San Francisco Symphony, with 
Alexander 3railowsky, Feb. 14; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 23; Azuma 
Kabuki Dancers, April 6. Extra 


event: Fred Waring and His Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Arthur Turner. Memorial 
Auditorium, 4,444. Dance Theater 

erlin, Nov. 8; Paganini Quartet, 
Dec. 7; Robert and Gaby Casadesus, 
Jan. ii 3oston Pops Orchestra, Feb. 
8; Song Masters, March 15; Dorothy 
Kirsten and James Hawthorne, April 
S. 

Committee, 
Wilma Mur- 
AA 


presenting 


Sacramento 
1312 K St. 


phy. 


Opera 
Manager: 
Memorial Auditorium, 
San Francisco Opera, 
“Faust”, Oct. 9. 

Crocker Art Gallery Music Series. 
Chairman: Marjorie Waybur, 5400 
V St. Ten free Sunday afternoon 
concerts. David del Tredici, Oct. 16; 
Winifred Burn and Diane Thethowan, 
Nov. 6; Edward Jabes, Nov. 20; 
Elizabeth Speltz and Shirley Turner, 
rng 18; Philharmonic Quintet, Jan. 

- Richard Norris, Feb. 19; Jan Mc- 

re3 March 18; Milton and Peggy 
Salkind, April 15; Charles Meacham, 
May 20; Anna Rossi and Mary 
Dozier, March 4 

Sacramento State College. Chair- 
man, Division of Humanities and 
Fine Arts: Baxter Geeting. Little 
Symphony, James Adair, conductor; 
A Cappella Choir and College Chor- 
us, Paschal Monk, director; Concert 
Band and Symphonic Wind Ensemble, 
Norman Hunt, conductor. 

Sacramento Junior College. Or- 
chestra, Norman Lamb, conductor; 
A Cappella Choir and Chorus, Stewart 
Tulley, director; Band, W. Lloyd 
Glancy. 





National Music Week will be ob- 
served for the 33rd successive year, 
from May 6 to 13. This year com- 
munities are urged to give special 
attention to American music. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Providence, R. |. 


———— 


By Peter D. SHULTz 





This past summer the Rhode Is- 
land Philharmonic inaugurated a se- 
ries of outdoor summer concerts 
called the “Starlight Pops”. Three 
concerts were given with the co- 
operation of the Providence Junior 
Chamber of Commerce which served 
as the managing group. The concerts 
were presented by the full orchestra 
under the baton of the Philharmonic’s 
assistant conductor, Martin Fischer, 
in a new shell provided by the city at 
the Mount Pleasant High School 
stadium in Providence. This inaugu- 
ral series consisted of three concerts, 
with Leonard Pennario, Bobby Hack- 
ett, and Todd Duncan, soloists. 

On Nov. 5, the Philharmonic ini- 
tiated rehearsals of the newly formed 
Philharmonic Youth Orchestra. This 
latest addition to the orchestra’s educa- 
tional activities gives the talented 
voungsters of the state the opportunity 
to gain advanced orchestral experience 
under the supervision of members of 
the adult orchestra. The Philhar- 
monic’s concertmaster, Joseph Conte, 
is conductor of the Youth Orchestra. 

The Philharmonic will celebrate its 
tenth anniversary with a special birth- 
day concert on November 14. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic, 49 
Westminster St. Auspices: Rhode Is- 
land Philharmonic Orchestra, Inc. 
Conductor: Francis Madeira. Manag- 
er: Peter D. Shultz. President: Irene 
L. Mulick. Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, 2,200. Five subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Gold and _ Fizdale, 
Nov. 14; Francis Madeira, pianist, 
Martin Fischer, conductor, Dec. 6; 
Szymon Goldberg, Feb. 14; “Aida”, 
in concert version, with Jean Madeira, 
Herva Nelli, Albert DaCosta, Louis 
Sgarro, Arthur Budney and Osie 
Hawkins, Brown University and Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Choruses and 
Providence College Glee Club, Mar. 
18; John Burgess, flutist, April 24. 
Free concert on Columbus Day, Oct. 
12, under auspices MPTF, Providence 
“Journal” and Sons of Italy; concert 
in June for Lidia School of Ballet; 
ten children’s concerts, under auspices 
Philharmonic Children’s Concert Com- 
mittee; twelve concerts in Junior and 
Senior High Schools, under an appro- 
priation by the Rhode Island State 
Legislature. 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Ave. President: Mrs. Wil- 
lard B. van Houten. Secretary: Ray- 
mond G. Williams. Veterans Memo- 
rial Auditorium, 2,200. Mozart Festi- 
val Program, Oct. 18; Ballet Theater, 
Jan. 7; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 20; Lisa 
Della Casa, April 3; Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
April 25. 

Temple Beth El Concert Series, 
70 Orchard Ave. Auspices: Sister- 
hood of Temple Beth El. President: 
Mrs. Max L. Grant. Temple Beth EI, 
1,500. Zimbler Sinfonietta, Oct. 5; 
Nathan Milstein, Nov. 16; Adele Ad- 
dison and Samuel Mays, Dec. 14; Jan 
Peerce, Jan. 18. 

Rhode Island Chamber Music 
Concerts, P.O. Box 1903, Brown 
University. Business Manager: Mrs. 
D. Graeme Keith. Rhode Island 
School of Design Auditorium, 954. 
Albeneri Trio, Nov. 1; Budapest 
Quartet, Jan. 10; Brink-Pinkham 
_ Feb. 7; Juilliard Quartet, April 


Boston Symphony. Local Man- 
ager: Raymond G. Williams, 31 Lau- 
rel Ave. Veterans Memorial Audito- 
rium, 2,200. Five concerts. 

Brown University Chorus, Music 
Department, Brown University. Di- 


February 15, 1956 


rector: David Laurent. Five concerts, 
including one with the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic. 

Brown University Orchestra, Mu- 
sic Department, Brown University. 
Conductor: Martin Fischer. Alumnae 
Hall, 900. Five concerts. 

University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, 114 George St. Director: 
Hollis E. Grant. Rhode Island School 
of Design Auditorium, 954. Two con- 
certs. 


Wilmington, Del. 


By Haroip ELLeEY 





Community Concert Association. 
President: Harold  Elley. Play- 
house, 1,300. Mozart Festival, Oct. 
10; Men of Song, Nov. 22; Herman 
Godes, Jan. 10; Virtuosi di Roma, 
March 26. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 
Music Committee, Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. and Woodlawn Ave. 
Chairman: Mrs. Henry Walker. Four 
free concerts. James Wolfe, Nov. 
17; American Society of Ancient In- 
struments, Winter and Spring con- 
certs; Salzedo Ensemble, Jan. 24. 

University of Delaware Artists 
Series, Newark, Del. Mitchell Hall, 
900. Duo di Roma, Nov. 14; Eger 
Players, Jan. 6; Robert Shaw Cho- 
rale, Feb. 2; Robert Goldstand, March 
15; Phyllis Curtin, April 11. 

Wilmington Symphony, P. O. Box 
1870. Musical director: Van Lier 
Lanning. President: Paul Austin. 
Playhouse, 1,300. Eight free con- 
certs, including four for children. 
Soloist: Donald Betts, March 18. 

Cappella Club. Director: Fred- 
erick Wyatt. Handel's “Messiah”, 
Dec. 18; Brahms’s Requiem, in the 
Spring. 


Manchester, N. H. 


By EstHer GuILFoy 





Community Concert Association. 
President: The Rev. George L. Niles. 
Practical Arts Auditorium, 1,434. Les 
Compagnons de la Chanson, Dec. 11; 
Baltimore Symphony, Jan. 20; Elena 
Nikolaidi, March 7. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
148 Concord St. President: Rudolph 
Schiller. Institute Auditorium, 750. 
Little Singers of Paris, Oct. 12; 
Teresita and Emilio Osta, Dec. 2; In- 
stitute Symphony, Rudolph Schiller 
conducting, Jan. 22, March 28, and 
June 3. 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St. President: Peter Woodbury. Di- 
rector: Charles Buckley. Gallery Au- 
ditorium, 172. Gordon Manley, Oct. 
16; Betty Allen, Nov. 6; Chamber 
Music Quintet, Nov. 27; Leonora 
Witte and Stoddard Lincoln, Dec. 11. 


Portland, Me. 


By MarsHa.t F. Bryant 





Portiand Symphony. Conductor: 
Richard Burgin. President: Lawrence 
E. Hatch. City Hall Auditorium, 
3,000. Four subscription concerts. 

Community ert A iation. 
President: F. Dana. City Hall Audi- 
torium, 3,000. Leontyne Price, Oct. 
10; London Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Nov. 18; Michael Rabin, Jan. 16; 
Claudio Arrau, Feb. 10; Men of Song, 
March 15. 

Student Philharmonic. Auspices: 
Portland Symphony. Conductor: Clin- 
ton W. Graffam, Jr. City Hall Audi- 
torium, 3,000. Two concerts. 





Newark 


New Jersey 





By Puivie Gorpon 


Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
3road St. President: Mrs. Parker O. 
Griffith. Concert manager: Harry 
Mack. Educational director: Siebolt 
H. Frieswyk. Six concert series and 
various educational activities. 

At Mosque Theater, 3,365. Master 
Piano Series: Rudolf Serkin and 
chamber orchestra, Alexander 
Schneider conducting, Nov. 13; Artur 
Rubinstein, Dec. 18; Gary Graffman, 
Jan. 15; Wilhelm Backhaus, Feb. 19. 
Symphony Series: Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with Jean Casadesus, Nov. 
22; Boston Symphony, Ernest Anser- 
met, guest conductor, Jan. 10; New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Feb. 
14; Philadelphia Orchestra, March 5. 
Special Series: Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Oct. 8; Renata Tebaldi and 
Giuseppe Campora, Jan. 29. Young 
People’s Series: Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, Nov. 19; Opera, “The Tree 
That Trimmed Itself,” Dec. 10; Mo- 
zart Birthday Party, Jan. 28; Lisl 
Weil’s Musical Cartoons, Feb. 25. 

At Griffith Auditorium, 400. Cham- 
ber Music Series: Loewenguth Quar- 
tet with David Oppenheim, clarinet- 
ist, Nov. 10; Amadeus Quartet, Dec. 
8; Pasquier Trio with Artur Balsam, 
pianist, March 29. Young Artist 
Series: Elizabeth Ann Marshall, pian- 
ist, and Kenneth Lane, tenor, Nov. 20; 
Allen Kindt, pianist, and Mary Ann 
Golden, soprano, Feb. 26; Michael 
Yurgeles, violinist, and Mildred 
White, mezzo-soprano, March 25. 
Educational activities: Annual In- 
stitute, Thomas Richner, Ernest Har- 
ris. Helen Kaufman, speaker; Robert 
3rink, violinist, Daniel Pinkham, 
harpsichordist, Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski, pianist, Oct. 3. Musical Lunch- 
eons: Ernest Harris, Dec. 28; Milton 
Peckarsky, Feb. 27; Vincent Jones, 
March 26. Lecture Courses: David 
Randolph, Dale Bartholomew, Bea- 
trice Landeck, Mildred Leonard, 
Tsuya Matsuki, Thomas Richner, 
November through February. Annual 
auditions: March through May; an- 
nual presentation of awards, June 3. 

Newark Museum, 43 Washington 
St. Director: Katherine Coffey. Direc- 
tor of concerts: Alfred Mann. Mu- 
seum Court, 1,000. Five Sunday 
Afternoon Concerts. Joseph Kovacz, 
violinist, and Halina Neuman, pianist, 
Nov. 6; Elizabeth Loyd, soprano, and 
Ted Hart, tenor, Jan. 8; New Jersey 
Friends of Music, Feb. 5; Lonnie Ep- 
stein, pianist, and Annie Steiger, vio- 
linist, March 4; Edward Weiss, pian- 
ist, with orchestra, April 8. 


Orange 


By Puivie Gorpon 





New Jersey Symphony, 1 Depot 
Plaza, Maplewood. Conductor: 
Samuel Antek. President: Dr. John 
H. Bosshart. Executive secretary: 
Joan K. Wagner. Chairman, Orange 
concerts: Mrs. Francis E. Carey. 
Chairman, Montclair concerts: John 
B. Inglis. Chairman, youth concerts: 
Mrs. J. S. McAlister. Two symphony 
series, one youth series, one high 
school assembly series. Orange High 
School Auditorium, 1,300; Mt. Hebron 
School Auditorium, Upper Montclair, 


900; Summit High School Audi- 
torium, 1,200; East Orange High 
School Auditorium, 1,000; Columbia 
High School Auditorium (Maple- 
wood), 1,200; Montclair High School 
Auditorium, 1,100; Livingston High 
School Auditorium, 1,000. 

Symphony series soloists: Maurice 
Eisenberg and Maurice Wilk, Nov. 7 
and 8; Laurel Hurley, Feb. 13 and 
14; Leon Fleisher, April 23 and 24. 


East Orange 


By Puitie Gordon 





Oratorio Society of New Jersey, 
P. O. Box 152. Conductor: Clarence 
Snyder. President: Dorothy A. Deck- 
er. Three oratorio concerts. Haydn’s 
“Creation”, East Orange High School 
Auditorium, 1,092, with Judith Raskin, 
soprano, William McGrath, tenor, 
Donald White, bass, Oct. 30. Bach’s 
“Mass in B Minor”, Mount Hebron 
School Auditorium, Montclair, 912, 
with Sara Carter, soprano, Rowland 
Snook, bass, other soloists to be an- 
nounced, Feb. 5. Honegger’s “Joan of 
Arc”, Mosque Theater, Newark, 3,365, 
soloists to be announced, date in May 
to be announced. 


Atlantic City 


By Witt1am McMaAnon 





The Atlantic City Symphony has 
been abandoned after its third season, 
but it has been decided to continue 
a second year of summer concerts on 
Garden Pier. 

Community Concerts. President: 
George Buzby. Atlantic City High 
School Auditorium, 2,500. Mozart 
Festival, with Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, Rosanna Carteri, and Jascha 
Heifetz. 

Center Symphonette. Auspices: 
Jewish Community Center. Conduc- 
tor: Herman Fiedler. Manager: 
Harry Segal. Stern Auditorium, Com- 
munity Center, 500. Two concerts. 

New Garden Pier. Auspices: City 
of Atlantic City. Director: William 
McMahon. Band shell arena, 2,700. 
Concerts five nights per week dur- 
ing summer months, featuring visit- 
ing bands, orchestras, choruses and 
soloists. Resident group: Atlantic 
City Festival Orchestra, William 
Madden, conductor. 

Ventnor Summer Festival. Aus- 
pices: Ventnor City League. Chair- 
man: Joseph Abrams. Secretary: 
Mrs. Nathan Hoffman. Ventnor 
Pier, 1,200. 

Haddon Hall Symphonette. Aus- 
pices: Haddon Hall-Chalfonte Hotels. 
Conductor: Harold Ferrin. 


Trenton 


Trenton Symphony, 234 E. State 
St. Auspices: Trenton Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor : Guglielmo 
Sabatini. President: Joseph D’An- 
nunzio. Manager: Emily Okun. Civic 
Auditorium, 1,926. Six subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Joerg Demus, Nov. 
8; Lynne Hartman, Jan. 17; Walter 
Fredericks, Marlys Watters, and 
Cesare Bardelli, March 20; Irene Jor- 
dan, April 17. 











MARSHALL BRYANT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
PORTLAND, MAINE—T16 STEVENS AVE, (3-028!) 


(Formerly for 15 years at 120 West 70th St., New York City) 














Mobile, Ala. 


By Joun Fay 





Frederic Kurzweil has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the Mobile 
Opera Guild. He replaces Rudolf 
Kruger, who has been appointed di- 
rector of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Civic Opera. Ira Swingle has been 
appointed assistant conductor of the 
9 Opera Guild organization. The 

Mobile Symphony under Edvard 
Fendler played its first road trip con- 
cert last Spring at Atmore, Ala., and 
saw its new Junior Orchestra com- 
plete its first season. 

Mobile Symphony, P.O. Box 1403. 
Conductor: Edvard Fendler. Presi- 
dent: Sam Betty. Murphy Auditor- 
ium, 1,220. Ladd Memorial Stadium, 
8,000 (for shell concerts). Six reg- 
ular concerts, youth concerts, spon- 
sorship of Junior Orchestra. 

Mobile Opera Guild, 126 Houston 
St. Artistic director: Rose Palmai- 
Tenser. Conductor: Frederic Kurz- 
weil. Stage director: Elemer Nagy, 
Assistant conductor: Ira Swingle. 
President: Donald Smith. Murphy 
Auditorium, 1,220. “Faust” in March. 

Mobile Civic Music Association, 
Merchants National Bank Bldg. Pres- 
ident: C.M.A. Rogers. Murphy Audi- 
torium, 1,220. Herva Nelli, Oct. 1; 
Jean Graham, Jan. 23; Danilova 
Troupe, Feb. 18; Houston Symphony, 
March 23. 

Greater Gulf State Series, P.O. 
Box 1031. President: E. E. Crimi- 
nale. Saenger, Theater, 2,700. “The 
Medium” and “The Telephone”, Nov. 
15; Santa Cecilia Choir, Nov. 22; Van 
Cliburn, Jan. 12; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 27; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 8. 

Mobile Opera Guild Workshop, 
59 Sweeney Circle, Prichard, Ala. 
Conductor :¥¥ra Swingle. Artistic ad- 
viser: Rose Palmai-Tenser. Presi- 
dent: Ruth Mallette. Joe Jefferson 
Playhouse, 176; Murphy Auditorium, 
1,220..' “Old Maid and Thief” last 
spring; Patrick Byrne, tenor, Sep- 
tember; “Gypsy Baron”, Nov. 29-30; 
other productiovs in spring. 

Theater Associates, P.O. Box 
1031. President: E. E. Criminale. 
Saenger Theater, 2,700; Murphy 
Auditorium, 1,220. No announced 
bookings at deadline. 

Mobile Community Chorus, 2003 
— Hill Ave. Director: Carroll 

Riddle. President: Merle E. Wal- 
eae Murphy Auditorium, 1,220. 
Several concerts planned, instrument: ul, 
vocal soloists possible. 

Fred Reuter Chorus, 253 N. Jack- 
son St. Director: Fred L. Reuter. 
Murphy Auditorium, 1,220. All-male 
chorus, concerts in winter and spring. 


Birmingham 





By Lity May CaLpWeELy 


Birmingham Music Club Golden 
Anniversary Artists Series. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. W. I. Grubb, Jr. Reserva- 
tions director: Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard. 
Business manager: Marvin McDon- 
ald. Municipal Auditorium, 5,500. 
Boston Symphony, Oct. 12; Ballets 
Espagnols, Nov. 19; Zino Frances- 
catti, Jan. 7; Myra. Hess, Jan. 26; 
Ballet Theater, Feb. 3; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Feb. 28; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, April 24; two performances 
by the Metropolitan Opera, May 7 
and 8. Opening night of the two- 
evening “season” will be “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” with Eleanor Ste- 
ber; followed by “Rigoletto” with 
Leonard Warren. 

Shades Valley Music Club. Young 


Artists Series, presenting Alabama 

artists. Patricia Huddleston, Jan. 

28; Festival of Arts events. 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. 


Conductor: Arthur Bennet Lipkin. 
Manager: Betty Danneman. Presi- 
dent: W. A. Smith. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 5,000. Concert version of 
“Carmen”, with Frances Yeend, Da- 
vid Lloyd, Mildred Miller. and Ken- 
neth Smith, chorus; Gage Bush, Ann 
Bayer and Ken Hooks, dancers frem 
Birmingham Civic Ballet, Oct. 19; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 16; Dec. 6; 
Earl Wild, Dec. 21; Astrid Varnay, 
Jan. 18; Michael Rabin, Feb. 8; Win- 
ners of State Auditions sponsored by 
Symphony Association and Birming- 
ham News, March 8; “King David”, 
with Patricia Huddleston, chorus un- 
der direction of Hugh Thomas. Spe- 
cial events: Music Under the Stars, 
free concert, Legion Field, May, with 
Patricia Huddleston and Andrew 
Gainey. 

Birmingham Civic Opera. First 
production of new company on March 
13 and 14. Shades Valley Auditori- 
um, 1,800. Martha Dick McClung, 
producer. 

Jean Golden Opera Workshop. 
Directors: John and Martha Light. 
Six programs of opera excerpts and 
chamber opera. 

Birmingham Civic Ballet. Temple 
Theater, 2,750. Two performances, 
Feb. 18 and 19. 

Festival of Arts. Auspices: Bir- 
mingham Festival of Arts Associa- 
tion, Inc., in co-operation with other 
civic organizations. Chairman: Mrs. 
David Roberts, III. Vice-president: 
Lily May Caldwell. Thirty days of 
concerts, art exhibits, drama and 
other events. 

Howard College Series. College 
Auditorium, 1,100. Eight faculty con- 
certs sponsored by the college music 
department, and Spring Music Festi- 
val. Annual Choral Concert, Phil- 
lips Auditorium, 1,800, May. 

Birmingham Southern College. An- 
nual Christmas Program, Dec. 3, 4, 
5, Raymond Anderson conducting 
chorus. 

Civic Choruses: Birmingham- 
Southern College Choir, Raymond 
Anderson, director; Howard College 
Choir, George Koski, director; Young 
Musicians Choir, Hugh Thomas, Di- 
rector; Birmingham Symphony Or- 
chestra Chorus, Hugh Thomas, Di- 
rector. 

Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety. President: Stephen Dill. 
Liberty National Auditorium, 800. 
Series of six concerts. University of 
Alabama String Quartet, Dec. 9. 


Muscle Shoals 


By Wiu1am Lite Harris 


The Muscle Shoals area includes 
Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, 
Ala. 

Muscle Shoals Concert Association. 
President: William Lile Harris. Sec- 
retary: Lillie Mitchell, P. O. Box 
268, Florence. Coffee Auditorium, 
1,600. Roberta Peters, Oct. 26; Bal- 
lets Espanols Teresa and Luisillo, 
Nov. 22; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Feb. 8; Philadelphia Orchestra, April 
2 





23. 

Tri-Cities Oratorio Society, 1201 
Wildwood Park Drive, Florence. Di- 
rector: Wayne Christeson. President: 
Paul Scales. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600. 
“Sleepers, Awake” and “The Raising 
of Lazarus”, Dec. 11; “St. Paul”, 
March 18; one other concert to be 
announced. 

State Teachers College, College 
Station, Florence. Chairman: Gladys 
Shepard. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600; 
Kilby Auditorium, 500. Basil Rath- 


bone and Helen Douglas, Oct. 18; 
University of Alabama String Quar- 
tet, in January; David Gibson, in 
February ; Don Cossack Chorus, 
March 6; one other concert to be an- 
nounced; faculty and student recitals. 

Sheffield Lions Club, Muscle Shoals 
Hotel Bldg., Sheffield. Chairman: 
William Jones. Coffee Auditorium, 
1,600; Sheffield Community Audito- 
rium, 1,800. Marine Band, Nov. 2; 


two other concerts to be announced. 


Montgomery 





By Mary PERDUE 


Montgomery Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Edgar Glyde. President: Howard 
Ellington. Manager: James Robbins. 
Sidney Lanier Auditorium, 2,000. 
Four regular concerts; one children’s 
concert (sponsored by the Montgom- 
ery Music Study Club). Soloists: Osie 
Hawkins, Oct. 18; Virginia Varnay 
and Richard Rivers, in Handel’s 
“Messiah”, Dec. 11; winner of Ala- 
bama student auditions, April 17. 

Montgomery Concert Course, 75 
Commerce St. Director: Mary Per- 
due. Business manager: Marvin Mc- 
Donald. Sidney Lanier Auditorium, 
2,000. Goldovsky’s Opera Theater, 
Oct. 29; Ballets Espagnols, Nov. 21 
Myra Hess, Jan. 24; Ballet Theater, 
Feb. 4; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
25; Lois Marshall, March 22. 

University of Alabama String 
Quartet. Auspices: Chamber Mu- 
sic Committee. Chairman: Mrs. Doug- 
lass Jackson. Museum of Fine Arts, 
300. Three concerts in October. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Saginaw Civic Symphony, City 
Music Library, Waterworks Bldg. 
Auspices: City Recreation Depart- 
ment. Conductor: Josef Cherniav- 
sky. President and manager: Willis 
Robinson. City Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five subscription concerts; two chil- 
dren’s concerts; six Pop concerts in 
the park in the summer. Soloists: 
Eleanor Steber, Oct. 18; Danny Dan- 
iels, Nov. 29; Sigurd Rascher, Jan. 
31; Theodore Vosburgh, March 27. 

Community Concert Association. 
Secretary: Mrs. R. M. Kempton, 415 
Hayden. Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, Oct. 14; Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 23; Daniel Wayenberg, Jan. 10; 
William Warfield, Feb. 16; Ballet 
Theater, March 19. 





Kalamazoo 





Kalamazoo Symphony 
i., ooo 5. Park St. 
Herman Felber. Chairman: Thomp- 
son Bennett. Manager: Mrs. Harold 
Rieger. Central High School Audi- 
torium, 2,650. Seven concerts. Solo- 
ists: Thomas L. Thomas, Oct. 10; 
Voldemars Rushevics, Nov. 13; 
Claudio Arrau, Jan. 22; Raya Gar- 
bousova, March 19; Bidu Sayao, 
April 23. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Fred G. Stanley. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. R. Kendall Jones, 2810 
Duke St. Central High School Audi- 
torium, 2,650. Geza Anda, Oct. 11; 
Philharmonia Orchestra of London, 
Nov. 8; Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 
21; Hilde Gueden, Jan. 12; Virtuosi 
di Roma, March 12. 

Western Michigan College. Col- 
lege Choir, Elwyn Carter, director. 
Women’s Glee Club, Dorothea Sage 
Snyder, director. Men’s Glee Club, 
Jack Frey, director. College Or- 


Society, 
Conductor : 


chestra, Julius Stulberg, conductor. 
College Band, Leonard Meretta, di- 
rector. Festival of Arts, March 22 






to April 17. Faculty and student pro- 
grams. 

Kalamazoo College. Bach Festi- 
val, March 23-25; Henry Overley, di- 
rector. Soloists: Jan Rodriguez, Lil- 
lian Chookasian, Ralph Nielsen, nd 
Graves, Erich Goldschmidt, Dorot 
Lane. } 

Nazareth College. Choral group, 
trio, and instrumental ensemble; 
Sister M. Stella, Sister M. Cecile, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Sage Snyder, direc- 
tors. 

Kalamazoo Junior Symphony. 
Auspices: Kalamazoo Junior Sym- 
phony Society, Inc. Conductor : 
Julius Stulberg. Civic Auditorium. 
Lila Woodruff, pianist, Nov. 20; 
Nancy Watterworth, soprano, Feb. 
26; Sharon Rogers, violinist, April 
29. 


Salt Lake City 


By Conrap B. Harrison 


Utah Symphony, 55 W. First South 
St. Auspices: Utah State Institute of 
Fine Arts and Utah Symphony Or- 
chestra Board. Conductor: Maurice 
Abravanel. President: Raymond J. 
Ashton. Manager: Davis S. Romney. 
Salt Lake Tabernacle, 6,000. Ten 
subscription concerts; three youth con- 
certs ; three-concert subscription 
series at Ogden, Utah; Mozart Festi- 
val of four concerts in cooperation 
with University of Utah Music De- 
partment (Kingsbury Hall, 2,000) ; 
production of Tschaikowsky’s com- 
plete “Nutcracker” ballet in cooper- 
ation with University Theater Ballet 
(Kingsbury Hall). Soloists: José 
Iturbi, Nov. 2; Harold Wolf and 
Harold Schneier, Nov. 16; Univer- 
sity of Utah Choruses, in Haydn's 
“Creation,” Nov. 30; Fredell Lack, 
Dec. 10; Grant Johannesen, Jan. 11; 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 8; Sally Peck and 
Alexander Schreiner, Feb. 22; Reid 
Nibley and Eugene Foster, March 3; 
Jascha Heifetz, March 20. 

Civic Music Association, 537 Sixth 
Ave. President: Robert Cook. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Gordon Reynolds. 
Kingsbury Hall, 2,000. Dance Thea- 
ter Berlin, Oct. 22; Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Nov. 10; Goya and Matteo, Nov. 25; 
Leonard Warren, Jan. 30; I Musici, 
date to. be announced; Soriano, 
March 2 

Eoicrsier Lecture and Artists 
Series. Auspices: University of 
Utah Extension Division, University 
of Utah. Director: Harold W. Bent- 
ley. 300king manager: Norinne 
Tempest. Kingsbury Hall, 2,000; 
Salt Lake Tabernacle, 6,000. Andor 
Foldes, Oct. 18; Fiesta Mexicana, 
Oct. 25; Utah Symphony and chor- 
uses of University of Utah, in 
Haydn’s “Creation,” Nov. 30; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 9; An- 
dres Segovia, Jan. 24; Gladys Glad- 
stone and Harold Schneier, Feb. 27; 
Walter Gieseking, April 11. 

Granite Arts Association, 3212 S. 
State St. President: O. C. England. 
Secretary: W. Melvin Strong. Gran- 
ite High School Auditorium, 1,800; 
Olympus High School Auditorium, 
1,600; Central Junior High School 
Auditorium, 1,300. United States Air 
Force Band, Sept. 26; ay Carter, 
Oct. 27; Gay Tyroliers, Nov. 9; Rug- 
giero Ricci, Nov. 29; Virginia Tan- 
ner Dance Group, Feb. 28; Leonard 
Pennario, March 8. 








The National Guild of Community 
Music Schools is holding its 15th an- 
nual conference in New York on 
Feb. 24, 25, and 26. Speakers in- 
clude John Edwards, president of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League. Present students of member 
schools have prepared a gala concert. 
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Wichita, Kan. 


By Norma B. THAYER 


Wichita Symphony, 213 South 
Water. Auspices: Wichita Symphony 
Society, Inc. Conductor: James 
Robertson. President: Walter Schim- 
mel. Manager: Alan Watrous. 
Wichita High School East Audi- 
torium, 2,300. Six pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts; eight children’s con- 
certs; concert at Music Educators 
National Conference in St. Louis, Fri- 
day, April 13; out-of-town concert 
with winner of Naftzger Young 
Artists Audition as guest soloist 
(auditions administered by Symphony 
Society), March 22. Soloists: Robert 
Merrill, Oct. 23-24; Raya Garbou- 
sova, Nov. 20-21; Aaron Rosand, Jan. 
8-9; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 29-30; Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi fan tutte”, Feb. 26-27; 
University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir, Mar. 18-19. The Wichita Sym- 
phony Society sponsors two youth 
symphonies: Senior High Orchestra, 
James Robertson, conductor; Junior 
High Orchestra, Arthur Harrell, con- 
ductor; concert on March 11 

Civic Music Association. 
dent: Wayne Bartlett. Secretary: 
Helen Woolfolk. Wichita High 
School East Auditorium, 2,300. Ro- 
berta Peters, Oct. 19; Ivry Gitlis, Nov. 
11; Ferrante and Teicher, Jan. 20; 
Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 25; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, April 6. 

Wichita Choral Society. Presi- 
dent: R. R. Dirks. Director: Harold 
Decker. University of Wichita Field 
House, 10,000. “Messiah” (with 
members of Wichita Symphony) Dec. 
4; “Elijah” (with members of Wich- 
ita Symphony) April 8. 

University of Wichita, School of 
Music. Dean: Walter Duerksen. 
University Auditorium, 1,500. Con- 
certs presented by university organi- 
zations: University Symphony, James 
Roberson, conductor; A Cappella 
Choir, Harold Decker, director (with 
Wichita Symphony, Mar. 18-19); 
Concert Band, James Kerr, conductor, 
with Rafael Mendez, Feb. 19; Wind 
Symphonette, James Kerr, conductor ; 
Brass Choir, Robert Van Nuys, con- 
ductor; Percussion Ensemble, Robert 
Buggert, conductor; Men’s Glee Club, 
Jack Anderson, director; Women’s 
Glee Club, Harold Decker, director. 

Opera Workshop, Robert Minser, 
director. “Tales of Hoffman”, Nov. 
10-12. Faculty Artist Series. Directors’ 
Clinics. 

Resident Faculty String Quartet. 
(James Ceasar and Beatrice Pease, 
violins; Joshua Missal, viola; David 
Levenson, cello.) Wichita Art Mu- 
seum, 150. Concerts: Oct. 30, Dec. 
11, Feb. 5, March 25. Numerous ap- 
pearances for public school’ students. 

Friends University, School of Mu- 





Presi- 


sic. Director: Fred C. Mayer. 
Alumni Auditorium, 812. 
The Symphonic Choir, Fred C. 


Mayer, director. Annual Bach Festi- 
val, Dec. 9-11. “Christmas Oratorio” 
with Bach Orchestra, and soloists: 
Charlotte Vikstrom, soprano; Vivian 
Fleming, alto; David Dodds, tenor; 
Orcenith Smith, bass. Recitals; two 
home concerts; annual tour March 9- 
18; concert for Hesston College Fine 
Arts. Series, March 2. 

_Elizabethan Singers, Cecil J. Riney, 
director. University Concert Band, 

obert Thayer, conductor. Faculty 
and student recitals, f 

Wichita Area Piano Teachers 

gue. President: Mrs. Nelle Tay- 
lor. _ Wichita Forum, 4,000. Piano 
Festival, Feb. 5. 

Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. 
President: Mrs. George Short. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Evelyn Joachim. Her- 
bert Tichman and Ruth Budnevich, 


February 15, 1956 


Oct. 13; 


Loren 


clarinet-piano duo, ; 
Driscoll, tenor, Nov. 11; Scholarship 


winners’ recital, Jan. 12; Llord’s 
Puppet Review, Feb. 16; Jeanenne 
Dowis, piano, March 22; University 


of Wichita Symphony, April 12. 


Topeka 


Topeka Civic Symphony. Auspices : 
Civic Symphony Society. Conductor : 
Everett Fetter. President: Charles 
Marling. Secretary: Mrs. A. J. Scho- 
ber. Hoehner Auditorium, 2,200. Five 
subscription concerts; one children’s 
concert. 

Fine Arts Series. Auspices: Fine 
Arts Society. MacVicar Chapel, 
Washburn Municipal University, 500. 
Four subscription concerts. Paganini 
Quartet, Oct. 15; Amadeus Quartet, 
Nov. 12; Mozart Festival Quartet, 
Jan. 14; Juilliard Quartet, March 24. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Ernest C. Kieswetter. Sec- 
retary: Euphemia B. Page. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, 4,225. Robert Mer- 
rill, Oct. 20; Obernkirchen  Chil- 
dren’s Choir, Oct. 29; Goldovsky Op- 
era Theater, Nov. 10; Claudio Arrau, 
Jan. 13; Monique de la Bruchollerie, 
Jan. 26; Ballet Theater, Feb. 22; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Feb. 23; Licia Al- 
banese, March 20. 

Washburn Municipal University. 
Music department head: Everett Fet- 
ter. Concerts by University Symphon- 
ette, Opera Workshop, University 
Chorus, Madrigal Singers, faculty. 





Lawrence 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





University of Kansas School of 
Fine Arts. Dean: Thomas Gorton. 
Hoch Auditorium, 3,800. Goldovsky 
Opera Theater, Nov. 13; José Greco 
and Company, Nov. 16; Aldo Parisot, 
Dec. 7; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 11; Cin- 


cinnati Symphony, Feb. 22; Jennie 
Tourel, date to be announced. 
Chamber Music Series: Paganini 


Quartet, Oct. 17; Amadeus Quartet, 
Nov. 14; Mozart Festival Quartet, 
Jan. 13; Juilliard Quartet, March 26; 
Mozart Trio, April 19. 

University productions: “Carousel”, 
Feb. 6-10; “Cosi fan tutte”, April 
30-May 2; Mozart Festival, in collabo- 
ration with the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, W. R. Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Linda Hall Library of Science and 
Technology. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 





Wyoming Valley Philharmonic, 184 
S. River St. Conductor: Ferdinand 
Liva. President: Mrs. Leroy E. Bug- 
bee. Wilkes College Gymnasium Au- 
ditorium, 3,000; Irem Temple Audi- 
torium, 1,450. Four concerts. Solo- 
ists: Abbott Lee Ruskin, Jan. 9; 
Ramy Shevelov, March 5; chorus and 
soloists to be announced, April 23; 
Wilkes-Barre Sesquicentennial con- 
cert, summer. 

Community Concert Association, 
121 Yeager Ave., Forty Fort. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Ray W. Turner. Irem 
Temple Auditorium, 1,450. Carroll 
Glenn, Nov. 2; Risé Stephens, Dec. 
7; Ernest and Miles Mauney, Jan. 
26; Pittsburgh Symphony, March 14. 

Wyoming Valley Oratorio Society, 
35 S. Franklin St. Director: Clifford 
E. Balshaw. Two concerts. Christ- 
mas Portion, “Messiah”, and Bach’s 
“Magnificat”, Dec. 11; Mozart’s 


Requiem, and Mozart’s Litany in B 
flat, May 6. 

Wilkes College Music Department. 
Director: John G. Detroy. Wilkes 
College Gymnasium Auditorium, 
3,000. Donn Olson, Oct. 16; Mad- 
rigal Singers, John G. Detroy, di- 
rector, Dec. 4; Wilbur Isaacs, Feb. 
12; Chamber Music Group, Ferdi- 
nand Liva, director, March 11; 
Wilkes College Chorus, Ferdinand 
Liva, director, April 15; College 
Band, Robert E. Moran, director, 
May 13. 

Wyoming Valley Opera Guild, Inc., 
730 Miners National Bank Bldg. 
President: Mrs. Burton W. Hankey. 
Executive director: Theodore A. 
Evans. Irem Temple Auditorium, 
1,450. Two locally mounted events: 
Kurt Weill’s “Down In The Valley”, 
late winter; Mozart opera (to be an- 
nounced) in co-operation with the 
Mozart Club; also three-day Opera 
Workshop. 

King's College Music Department. 
Faculty Moderator: Herve LeBlanc. 
Irem Temple Auditorium, 1,450, and 
St. Nicholas Auditorium. Band and 
Glee Club Concert in the spring; 
other events to be announced. 

Concordia Singing Society, VF W 
Bidg., Kingston. Director: Clyde 
Owens. President: Rex Cataldo. 
Irem Temple Auditorium, 1,450. Two 


concerts. Soloists: Don Craig, Dec. 
13; (soloist to be announced) in 
May. 


Little Theater of Wilkes-Barre, 39 
N. Washington St. Musical director: 
John G. Detroy. President: Will Mc- 
Guire. Director: James Asp. Irem 
Temple Auditorium, 1,450. 

Misericordia College Music De- 
partment, Dallas. Director: Sister 
Teresa Mary. Irem Temple Audi- 
torium, 1,450; McAuley Hall Audi- 
torium, 700. Symphonette Concert, 
Ferdinand Liva, conductor, in spring; 
choral concert, Bernard C. Wert, di- 


rector, in spring. Faculty concerts: 
Jean Ejichelberger, Nov. 20, Feb.; 


Jane Piekarski, spring. 

Orpheus Choral Society, 114 Cen- 
ter St., Forty Fort. Director: Wil- 
liam O. Roberts. President: Ben L. 
Jenkins. Irem Temple Auditorium, 
1,450, and regional auditoriums. Five 
concerts. Thomas L. Thomas, Aug. 
24; Miles Nekolney, March 16. 

St. Stephen's Oratorio Guild, 35 
S. Franklin St. Director: Clifford E. 
3alshaw. Two concerts. Kodaly’s 
“Missa Brevis”, Nov. 6; Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul”, in spring. 


York 


By GLENN BRILLHART 


York Symphony, 521 W. Market 
St. Acting conductor: Leigh Marti- 
net. President: David Coren. Man- 
ager: Annette Pesche. William Penn 








High School Auditorium, 
Four subscription concerts; 
one youth concert. Guest conductors : 
Ettore Mazzoleni, Nov. 15; Jose 
Vasquez, Dec. 6; Reginald Stewart, 
Jan. 31. Soloists: Earl Wild, Nov. 
15; John Corigliano, Jan. 31; Charles 
Thomas, March 22. 

Community Concert Association, 
39 Belvedere Ave. President: George 
Wilt. Secretary: Helen Ness. Wil- 
liam Penn Senior High School Audi- 
torium, 1,686. Carroll Glenn and Eu- 
gene List, Nov. 3; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Jan. 4; Gérard Souzay, Feb. 23; 
ton Pops Orchestra, March 23 


Senior 
1,686. 


dane 
»0S- 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Vancouver Symphony, 570 Sey- 
mour St. Auspices: Vancouver Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: Irwin 
Hoffman. President: Lawrence B. 
Jack. Manager: Robert deL. Philips. 
Assistant conductor: Jean de Riman- 
oczy. Orpheum Theater. Twelve sub- 
scription concerts ; four Pop concerts ; 
seven out-of-town concerts;  chil- 
dren’s concerts; students’ concert at 
the University of British Columbia. 
Soloists: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 
9: Jan Cherniavsky, Oct. 23; Zara 
Nelsova, Esther Glazer, Nov. 20; 
Geza Anda, Dec. 4; Aaron Copland, 
guest conductor, Jan. 22; Isaac Stern, 
Feb. 5; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 
19; Seymour Lipkin, March 4; Bach 
Choir of Vancouver, March 18. 

Oratorio Society, 5110 Willow 
St. Conductor: Thomas Jenkins. Hon- 
orary president: W. G. Murrin. Chair- 
man: L. Richards. Secretary: Patricia 
Colquhoun. Three concerts. Ey 

Friends of Chamber Music, 4769 
W. Second Ave. President: Mrs. 
Walter Hauschka. Georgia Audito- 
rium, 2,500. Amadeus Quartet, Nov. 
8; Loewenguth Quartet, Dec. 9; Es- 
ther Glazer, Irwin Hoffman, Edwina 
Heller, Malcolm Tait, Feb. 9; Hun- 
garian Quartet, April 11. 

British Columbia Music Competi- 
tion Festival, 602 Province Bldg. 
Auspices: Knights of Pythias in co- 
operation with the Vancouver “Prov- 
ince”. President: Percy Cull. Georgia 
Auditorium, 2,500. The 1956 Festival, 
with one Canadian and two British 
adjudicators, will be held April 23 to 

ay 2. 

Community Arts Council, Music 
Committee. Auspices: Community 
Arts Council of Vancouver. President: 
Mrs. William Roaf. Chairman: Ur- 
sula Malkin, 581 Granville St. 

Vancouver Woman's Musical Club, 
3205 W. King Edward Ave. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. A. E. Anderson. Vancouver 
Art Gallery, 500. Zvi Zeitlin, Oct. 31; 
Joyce Perry, soprano, and Murray 
Kenig, baritone, Dec. 5; Loren Dris- 
coll, tenor, Feb. 6; young artists re- 
cital, Feb. 20; Boris Roubakine, pia- 
nist, March 5. 
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London, Ont. 


By W. J. Apportr 


London Civic Symphony. Aus- 
pices: London Civic Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor: Martin Boundy. 
President: Patrick O. Wells. H. B. 
Beal Technical School auditorium, 
1,500. Four local concerts; out-of- 
town ee. Raymond Pannell, Oct. 
27; Dec. 15; Carla Emerson, Jan. 26; 
Olga Kwari ik, April 12; choral con- 
cert, date to be announced. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Maurice E. George. Sec- 
retary: Armand Manness, 274 Pic- 
cadilly St. H. B. Beal Technical 
School auditorium, 1,500. Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Nov. 24; Leonard Rose, Feb. 
19; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 27; Carol 
Brice, March 19. 

Women's Music Club. President: 
Mrs. George A. Young. Convener, 
artist’s committee: Ruby Lindsay, 260 
Sydenham St. H. B. Beal Technical 
School a 1,500. Ruggiero 
Ricci, Nov. 7; Elizabeth Benson Guy 
and Jan TS Ba an Dec. 5; Leonard 
Hungerford, Feb. 6; Walter Freder- 
icks, March 5. 

London Chamber Music Society. 
President: Herbert Kalbfleisch. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. H. Austin Reid, 41 Grand 
Ave. London Public Library audi- 
torium, 300. Five recitals by mem- 
bers and guest artists. 

Western Ontario Conservatory 
of Music and Music Teachers’ Col- 
lege. (Affiliated with University of 
Western Ontario). Music director: 
Harvey Robb. Recitals by Clifford 
and Margaret Parsons- Poole; student 
recitals. 

London School of Church Music. 
Director: Gordon Jeffery. Aeolian 
Hall, 500. Five concerts by London 
Chamber Orchestra and Aeolian 
Choral Society. Conductors: Gordon 
Jeffrey and Boyd Neel. Tom Flem- 
ing and James Pleva, Nov. 1; “Mes- 
siah”, with Katharine McBain, Joanne 
Ivey, Jon Vickers, and Glenn Gar- 
diner. Dec. 7; Parsons and Poole, 
Jan. 17; soloist to be announced, Feb. 
14; Gordon Jeffrey, March 12; an- 
nual Bach Festival, with Boyd Neel, 
director, in the spring. 

Grand Theater Series. Auspices: 
London Little Phew y-" Manager : 
H. K. Baskette. Grand Theater, 1,200. 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 12; Nation: al 
Ballet of Canada, Jan. 30 to Feb. 4; 
other events to be announced. 

Sunday Nine O'Clock Series. Aus- 
pices: Student Council of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. Chair- 
man: George Tiviluk, Huron College. 
Convocation Hall, 600. Jan Rubes, 
Nov. 6: University Choir, director, 
Alfred Rose, Dec. 11; Mario Brag- 
giotti, Jan. 29; De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, Feb. 26. . 
_London All-Girl Choir. Director: 
Earle Terry. H. B. Beal Technical 
School auditorium, 1,500. Festival of 
Christmas music with ballet and guest 
artists, Dec. 12-13. CBS broadcast 
series, out-of-town concerts. 

Parsons-Poole Concert Series. 
Auspices: War Memorial Children’s 
Hospital Research Fund. Four con- 
certs featuring Clifford Poole and 
Margaret Parsons-Poole with guest 
artists. 


Halifax, N. S. 


By T. K. BENTLEY 


Halifax Symphony, 267 Tower Rd. 
Conductor: Thomas Mayer. Presi- 
dent: Albert Chappell. Six subscrip- 
tion concerts; six chamber-music con- 
certs; 24 weekly radio concerts over 
CBC; two telecast programs; 32 tour 
concerts throughout Nova Scotia; 
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Mozart Festival of symphonic, oper- 
atic, and chamber-music performances. 
Subscription series soloists: Jan 
Rubes, Oct. 11; Gordon Macpherson, 
Nov. 14; Geoffrey Waddington, guest 
conductor, Dec. 5; Boris Roubakine 
and Diane Oxner, Jan. 12; Francis 
Chaplin, Feb. 13; Maureen Forrester, 
March 6. 

Nova Scotia Opera Association. 
President: L. D. Currie. “Rigoletto”, 
with Halifax Symphony, Thomas 
Mayer conducting, Nov. 21 and 22. 

Halifax Celebrity Concerts. 
President: E. M. Bentley. Robert 
Merrill, March 12; Anna _ Russell, 
March 21; Alexander Brailowsky, 
April 4. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: J. M. Willis. Series A 
Apollo Boys’ Choir, Oct. 31; Vera 
Franceschi, Nov. 28; Frances Bible, 
Jan. 7; Michael Rabin, Jan. 20; 
George London, March 29. Series B: 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet, Oct. 8; 
Gotham Trio, Nov. 15; Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Feb. 28; Jennie Tourel, 
April 7; Wesley Dalton, April 16 


Halifax Choral Society. Direc- 
tor: L. Mayoh. President: Garfield 
Smith. “Messiah”, Dec. 9; “Elijah”, 


Feb. 23; both with Halifax Sym- 
phony. 

Halifax Ladies’ Musical Club. 
President: Mrs. H. Vincent. John 
Arab and Armdale Chorus, Ne 4; 
chamber-music concert, Nov. 8; dance 
program, Jan. 17; opera program, 
March 20. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Winnipeg Symphony, Hudson’s 
Bay Store, Portage Ave. at Memorial 
Blvd. Conductor: Walter Kaufmann. 
President: W. D. Hurst. Manager: 
Lawrence Davis. Civic Auditorium, 
3,081. Ten subscription concerts; six 
student concerts. Soloists: Bidu 
Sayao, Oct. 14; Vronsky and Babin, 
Nov. 10; Todd Duncan, Dec. 8; Glenn 
Gould, Jan. 12; Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
Feb. 23; chorus and soloists to be an- 
nounced, in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, April 5. 

Celebrity Concert Series, Hud- 
son’s Bay Store. President: A. K. 
Gee. Civic Auditorium, 3,081; Play- 
house Theater, 1,498. Jussi Bjoerling; 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
“La Bohéme”; Vienna Academy 
Chorus; Robert Shaw Chorale; 
American Savoyards, presenting “The 
Mikado”, “H. M. S. Pinafore”, and 
“The Pirates of Penzance”; Byron 
Janis; Robert McFerrin; Walter 
Gieseking; Virtuosi di Roma; Jascha 
Heifetz; Henry Hull. 

Western Canadian tours: Vronsky 
and Babin; Bidu Sayao; Plymouth 
Production of “Don Juan in Hell”; 
Knickerbocker Vocal Quartet; Nor- 
man Farrow. 

Women's Musical Club, 27 An- 
vers Apts., 758 McMillan Ave. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Walter Luck. Secretary: 
Mrs. B. A. Goodman. Civic Audi- 








Baltimore Symphony 


BALTIMORE — Hosannas of joy were 
sung on Jan. 30 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel when the Baltimore Symphony’s 
board announced at the $100-a-plate 
dinner that the orchestra had been 
saved, that enough money had been 
raised to pull the treasury out of the 
red and also to plan for the 1956-57 
season. 

Artistically the Baltimore Sym- 
phony season had gotten off to a very 
fine start, and both the Wednesday 
evening series and the Saturday Pop 
concerts were beginning to attract ca- 
pacity audiences. When the shocking 
state of the orchestra’s management 
was made public by Massimo Freccia’s 
resignation early in December, it was 
discovered to everyone’s horror that 
the orchestra had been allowed to exist 
on a day-to-day basis, and the possi- 
bility of its collapse was a certainty, 
unless drastic action was taken. 

Almost at once board members got 
nearly $50,000 in pledges on the con- 
tingency that the same amount be 
matched by the board. A dinner was 
planned, at $100 a plate, and the goal 
of $60,000 was set. Governor Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin was approached, 
and he promised to seek $50,000 in 
state funds to aid the orchestra for 
next season, but warned the board 
that additional money must be raised. 
It was Baltimore’s Mayor D’Alesandro 
Who saved the day, when the dinner 
committee was still short by $10,000, 
and the dinner scheduled, only three 
days away. Inviting top business and 
civic leaders to breakfast, the Mayor 
reminded them that to lose their or- 
chestra would be “a civic disgrace”. 
He so inspired those present, that in 
a few minutes the money was pledged, 
and for the first time in weeks the 
outlook was a bright one. Plans are 
under way to completely reorganize 
the orchestra management, and put it 
on _a sound economic basis. 

Classical music and jazz got together 
on Nov. 2, when Massimo Freccia 
and the Baltimore Symphony joined 
forces with the Sauter-Finegan Or- 
chestra. Mr. Freccia was in top form 


Reprieved 


and it was a brilliant concert. The 
piece de resistance was the first Balti- 
more performance of Liebermann’s 
Concerto for Band and Symphony Or- 
chestra, which Mr. Freccia had pre- 
miered with resounding success last 
spring in Vienna. The Liebermann 
Concerto provided one of the most ex- 
citing performances in many seasons. 
Mr. Freccia knew the score inside and 
out, obtaining every effect he wished 
and building each climax with uncanny 
insight. The concluding mambo 
brought down the house with its blaze 
of sound, and at the insistence of the 
audience, it had to be repeated. His 
reading of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony was fresh and vivid, and the 
last movement had breath-taking in- 
tensity. 

On Nov. 16 Pietro Scarpini made a 
brilliant debut in Prokofieff’s Second 
Piano Concerto, showing his strength 
and virtuosity, as well as sound mu- 
sicianship. On Nov. 23, Ania Dorf- 
mann, pianist, gave a memorable per- 
formance of Mozart’s Concerto in E 
flat, K. 271. The program, which hon- 
ored Mozart, opened with a scintil- 
lating performance of the “Haffner” 
Symphony, and closed with a truly 
admirable and clean-textured reading 
of the “Jupiter” Symphony. 

On Dec. 14, Artur Rubinstein ap- 
peared as soloist in Brahms’s .Piano 
Concerto No. 2, exactly 50 years after 
he played his first American recital 
at Baltimore’s Lyric Theater. His was 
a mighty interpretation. 

The Saturday night Pop concerts 
broke an all-time record on Nov. 19, 
when Perry O'Neil, pianist, made his 
local orchestral debut in Rachman- 
ninoft’s Second Concerto. Mr. O’Neil 
drew a capacity house, and his per- 
formance was exciting and fresh. 

Fritz Siegal, the new concertmaster, 
made his solo debut on Nov. 26, 
playing Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. His tone was distinguished by 
its beauty and lucidity, and he 
plumbed the score’s rich depths and 
surmounted its technical difficulties. 

—George Kent Bellows 





torium Concert Hall, 800. Elizaiecth 
Guy and Jan Simons, Oct. 24; Ger- 
ald Moore, Nov. 21; event to be «n- 
nounced, Dec. 5; Leontyne Price, 
Jan. 23; Grant Johannesen, Feb. 6; 
Mannes- ‘Gimpel- Silva Trio, March 5. 


El Paso, Tex. 


By Mrs. HALLETT JOHNSON 


El Paso Symphony, Hilton Hotel. 
Conductor: Orlando Barrera. Presi- 
dent: Dorrence Roderick. Manager: 
Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry. Liberty Hall, 
2,397. Eight subscription concerts dur- 
ing the winter ; Five stadium concerts 
during the summer. Blanche Thebom, 
Oct. 10; Igor Gorin, Nov. 7; Dec. 5; 
Josephine Asaro, Dec. 30; Isaac Ste rn, 
Jan. 23; Feb. 13; Jacob Lateiner, Feb. 
27; Jan Peerce, March 19. Five grade 
school, one high school concert (spon- 
sored by the El Paso Junior League 
and the El Paso Electric Company). 
The Ways and Means series has been 
discontinued, but the El Paso Sym- 
phony will present “La Bohéme”, 
W agner Opera Company, Nov. 12; 
Air Force Band, March 12. 

El Paso Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Paul A. Heis- 
ig, Jr. Executive secretary: Mrs, 
Hallett Johnson. Five concerts. Rich- 
ard Gregor, Nov. 4; Dance Theater 
Berlin, Nov. 27; Boston Pops Orches- 
tra, Jan. 25; Jan Rubes, Feb. 22; Irish 
Festival Singers, March 6 

C. Juarez Community Concert 
Association. President: Jesus Val- 
lins. Executive vice president: Sra. 

Angelina R. de Fernandez. Tangle- 
wood Opera Quartet, Oct. 26; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Dec. 15; Vera Fran- 
ceschi, Feb. 22; Lola Montez and 
Company, March 15; Robert Rudie, 
violinist, April 5 

Mrs. Hallett Johnson Artists 
Series, Hotel Paso del Norte. Liberty 
Hall. “La Fiesta” with Miguel Lerdo 
de Tajada Tipica Orchestra, Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1; Santa Cecilia Choir, Nov. 
14; Dublin P layers, Jan. 13-14; Ballets 
Espagnols, Jan. 15-16; June Taylor 
Dancers, Feb. 11; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 25. 

Texas Western College, music de- 
partment. Director: Abraham Chavez. 
Magoffin Auditorium, 1,700. _ The 
Texas Western Faculty String Quar- 
tet has been newly formed (Abraham 
Chavez, Harold Goddard, violins; 
Carolyn Kaps, viola; Claude Kenne- 
son, cello). Additions to the music 
faculty are: John Carrico, band di- 
rector; Olav E. Eidbo, music educa- 
tion; Charles Simpson, Voice; Loraine 
Merrill, stage director. “Pagliacci”, 
late fall; another opera in the spring. 

Magoffin Entertainment Series. 
(Student Association). Rosilande 
Fuller; Mia Slavenska, March 1; 
Franz Polgar. 





Sadler’s Wells Sets 
Two New Ballets 


Lonpon—During the current season 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
two new ballets are being given. They 
are “La Peri”, choreographed by 
Frederick Ashton, first performed on 
Feb. 15, with Margot Fonteyn and 
Michael Somes in the leading roles; 
and Kenneth Macmillan’s “Noctam- 
bules”, to be given March 1. It is the 
first ballet Mr. Macmillan has choreo- 
graphed for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 
Leading roles will be danced by Nadia 
Nerina, Brian Shaw, Anya Linden, 
Desmond Doyle, Maryon Lane, and 
Leslie Edwards. Nicholas Georgiades 
has designed the sets and costumes for 
the latter work. 
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VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


The NBC Opera First Tour Fall 1956 


2 Complete Productions—The Marriage of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 4 


2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec. 1956 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON ye 


~~ New—Company of 50 
De Paur Opera Gala 1.20" oer 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor a pale : 
Great 3 part Program Planned—V. THOMSON—BIZET—HAMMERSTEIN—GERSHWIN 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown ——_ eee 
Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Tour Orchestra 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR AUTUMN 1956 
of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Orchestra of 45 London ffrr Recerds 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
Return of \/irtuosi di Roma 


Winter 

of 1956 

Renato Fasano, Musical Director 4 i 
By arr. with A. Morini 








Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 

















Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
American Debut, 


Golden Age Singers  “"*rai'.f sss 


of London Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Robert Shaw Chicule ‘* 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 








Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


The Festival Quartet yrseettater nn 
Nickolai Graudan, ‘Cello 


ee First American Tour 
TOCKNOIMS COSSKOM auc atcann, conductor 
Company of 45—Direct from St. Marys Church, Stockholm, Sweden 
Tour under patronage of HRH Princess Sibylla 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Fourth American Tour February - April 1957 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


The Paganini Quartet — 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








12 male singers, 12 female 








Jane Wilson, Soprano 


The Carolers Trio #tenmiss 


(with pianist) 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


: Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 





Harp Quinte 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Central Opera Service 
To Hold Conference 


_ The Central Opera Service has 
invited over 400 opera companies in 
the United States to attend a working 
conference to be held in New York 
City March 16-17. The service, which 
has an active membership of 37 com- 
panies, is under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s National Coun- 
cil, and provides a central office for 
the exchange of information. At the 
conference discussion groups will 
cover such subjects as repertoire, tele- 
vised opera, regional touring, im- 
ported vs. local talent, finance, and 
promotion. An all-day demonstration 
of opera producing techniques will 
take place on March 17. Boris Gold- 
ovsky, director of the New England 
Opera Theater, is chairman of the 
Central Opera Service. 

The following persons will conduct 
discussion groups on March 16 at the 
Hotel Roosevelt: Kurt Herbert Ad- 
ler, San Francisco Opera; Benno D. 
Frank, Karamu House, Cleveland; 
Herbert Graf, Max Rudolf, Metro- 
politan Opera; Leigh Gerdine, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Julius 
Rudel, Alex Williamson, New York 
City Opera; Peter Herman Adler, 
NBC TV Opera; Arturo di Filippi, 
Opera Guild of Miami; Helen 
Thompson, American Symphony 
League; Barbara Thompson, New 
England Opera Theater; Wilfred Bain, 
Indiana University; and David 
Church, American Association of 
Fund Raising. On March 17, at the 
Juilliard School of Music, the follow- 
ing people will demonstrate various 
technical devices and methods: Fred- 
erick Kiesler, Juilliard School of 
Music; Laura and Ludwig Zirner, 
University of Illinois; Tibor Kozma, 
Metropolitan Opera; Mr. Goldovsky; 
Elemer Nagy, Julius Hartt College; 
and Leo Kerz, designer. 


Ann Arbor Festival 
Lists Gurre-Lieder 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will participate in all 
six concerts of the University of 
Michigan’s May Festival, to be held 
May 3-6 at Hill Auditorium in Ann 
Arbor. 

Eugene Ormandy will conduct the 
first concert, on May 3, with Inge 


Borkh, soprano, as soloist. On May 
4, Lois Marshall, soprano; Jane Hob- 
son, mezzo-soprano; and Rudolf 
Petrak, tenor, assisted by the Uni- 
versity Choral Union, will perform 
Mozart’s “Davidde penitente”. Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin will be 
the soloists in Mozart’s Two Piano 
Concerto in F major, on the sane 
program, which will be conducted by 
Thor Johnson. On the afternoon of 
May 5, Hilde Gueden, soprano, will 
be soloist, with Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducting the orchestra; on the second 
half of the program, the Festival 
Youth Chorus will be heard in 
Schumann songs, under the direction 
of Marguerite Hood. 

The fourth concert will take place 
the evening of May 5. Under the 
baton of Mr. Ormandy, Zino Fran- 
cescatti will be soloist in the Brahms 
Violin Concerto. 

Schoenberg’s “Gurre-Lieder” will 
be performed on the afternoon of 
May 6, with the following soloists: 
Lois Marshall, soprano; Martha 
Lipton, contralto; Rudolf Petrak and 
Harold Haugh, tenors; Lawrence 
Winters, bass, and Erika von Wagner 
Stiedry, narrator. Thor Johnson will 
conduct. The final concert, the eve- 
ning of the same day, will be directed 
by Mr. Ormandy. Byron Janis will be 
the soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto No. 3, in D minor. 


Charleston Symphony 
Gives Puccini Opera 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Charles- 
ton Symphony, on Jan. 31, presented 
a concert performance of Puccini's 
“Madama Butterfly” before an audi- 
ence of about 2,000 persons at the 
Municipal Auditorium. It was_ the 
first concert of its kind to be given 
in the city. 

Geoffrey Hobday led the orchestra, 
soloists, and chorus in a sparkling 
performance that proved him to be 
a perceptive conductor. 

The principals included Aldene 
Lothes, as Cio-Cio San; Clyde Hager, 
as Pinkerton; Margaret Hope Samms, 
as Suzuki; Conrad Eaddy, as Sharp- 
less; and Robert Howell, as Goro. 
All sang splendidly, with Miss Lothes 
displaying especially beautiful tones. 

In smaller roles were Kanal Awash, 
Hubert Davis, George R. Callen- 
der, and Lee Coghill. — Bayard F. 
Ennis 
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Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 








Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


First American Season of The Famous 


Royal Danish Ballet* +. « so:st, oie 


Direct from the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen—Company of 130 including Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


in the original bellets “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra, Corps de Ballet Company of 45 
starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 


First American Tour Dec. 1956 - March 1957 
Koester and Stahl iisrteriersss tite, sent 


Management, Inc. 
CIRCLE 7-6900 


*Presented in association 
with Howard Lanin Management 





First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 


The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 
(10 persons) 





Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 








Personal Direction: Horace J]. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 
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International Directory of Orchestras and Managements 
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UNITED STATES 


Alabama 

BIRMINGHAM SyMpHONyY. Conductor: Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin. Manager: Betty Danneman. 
903 City Hall. 

Mosite SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edvard Fendler. 
Box 2001, Spring Hill. Manager: Sam Betty. 
63 S. McGregor Ave., Spring Hill. 

MonTGOMERY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edgar 
Glyde. Manager: James Robbins. Box 1905. 

Arizona 

PHOENIX SYMPHONY. Conductor: Leslie Hodge. 
Manager: Mrs. Harvey Zorn. 19 E. Coronado 
Rd. 

Tucson SyMPHONY. Conductor: Frederic Balazs. 
Manager: Frederick H. Lowry. 2719 E. Broad- 
way. 

Arkansas 

ARKANSAS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Sidney Pal- 

‘mer. 1107 Cumberland Ave., Little Rock. 

Fort SMITH SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harold 
Geiler. Manager: Robert Speer. 715 No. 14. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS-FAYETTEVILLE SyM- 


pHONY. Conductor: Marx J. Pales. 

California 

HicHLAND PARK SyMPpHONY. Conductor: Con- 
stantine Callinicos. Manager: Tony Stefaniak. 
127 S. Ave. 58, Los Angeles 42. 

INGLEWooD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Ernst Gebert. 
Manager: L. J. Wren. 1000 Truro Ave. 

Lonc BEACH PHILHARMONIC. Guest conductors. 
Manager: Marian Higgins. 408 E. First St. 
Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Alfred 
Wallenstein. Manager: Alice Taylor. 427 W. 

Fifth St. 

Marin SyMPHONY. Conductor: Clinton Lewis. 
P. O. Box 403, San Rafael. 

Mopesto SYMPHONY. Conductor: Frank Mancini. 
Rt. 7, Box 1860. 

OaKLAND SYMPHONY. Conductor: Orley See. 
Manager: R. E. Hillegas. 48 Wildwood Ave., 
Piedmont. 

PASADENA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Richard Lert. 
Manager: Mrs. William C. Young. 181 S. Los 
Robles Ave. 

PENINSULA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Aaron Sten. 
P. O. Box 732, Redwood City. President: Clif- 
ton Woodhams. 77 Clairmont St., Redwood City. 

SACRAMENTO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fritz 
Berens. President: Sterling Winans. 529 Ochs- 
ner Bldg. 

San Dreco PHILHARMONIC. Guest conductors. 
Russ Auditorium. 

SAN Francisco SYMPHONY. Conductor: Enrique 
Jorda. Manager: Howard K. Skinner. War 
Memorial Opera House. 

San LEANDRO Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Ben- 
jamin M. Herring. 8267 Totten St., Castro 
Valley. 

Santa Rosa SympHony. Conductor: George 
Trombley. Manager: Lloyd K. Wood. P. O. 
Box 404. 

VALLEJO SyMPHONY. Conductor: Virl M. Swan. 
1714 Fern Pl. President: Raymond T. McCall. 
2112 El Dorado St. 

Colorado 

CoLtorapo Sprincs SympHony. Conductor: Walter 
Eisenberg. High School Auditorium. 

CoLorapo Sprincs SyMpHONY. Conductor: Fred- 
erick Boothroyd. Manager: Lucinda Shutt. 1018 
E. Willamette Ave. 

Denver SymMpHONY. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
Manager: Helen Black. 310 Mercantile Bldg. 
Fort Cottins Civic SympHony. Conductor: Will 
Schwartz. Manager: Mrs. W. O. Eddy. 509 

Remington St. 

GotbeEN Civic Orcuestra. Conductor: Thomas 
Facey. President: E. P. Kaiser. 2002 Ford St. 

GREELEY PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Henry T. 
Ginsburg. President: Elizabeth Anderson. P. O. 
Box 1238. 

PUEBLO Civic SymMpHony. Conductor: Walter 
Eisenberg. Manager: Zinn Stillman. Memorial 
Hall. 

Connecticut 

Connecticut SyMpHONY. Conductor: Jonel Per- 
lea. Manager: Benson E. Snyder. 991 Broad 
St., Bridgeport. 

EASTERN Connecticut SyMpHONY. Conductor: 

Victor Norman. Manager: Elizabeth Gourd. 

RFD #5, Norwich. 
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HartrorD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Fritz Mahler. 
Manager: Arthur W. Perkins. 800 Main St. 
New Haven SyMpuHoNy. Conductor: Frank 
Brieff. Manager: Harold Kendrick. 70 College 

St 

NorwaALK SyMpHONY. Conductor: Quinto Maga- 
nini. President: Iden Kerney. P. O. Box 174. 

STAMFoRD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Tibor Serly. 
Manager: Sigismund Kaminowski. 51 Severance 
Dr. 

WatTerBuRY Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Mario 
DiCecco. Manager: Sylvia Meyers. 57 N. Main. 

Delaware 

WILMINGTON SyMPHONY. Conductor: Van Lier 
Lanning. Manager: Carl Maynard. P. O. Box 
1870. 

District of Columbia 

NATIONAL GALLERY ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Rich- 
ard Bales. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY. Conductor: Howard 
Mitchell. Manager: Ralph Black. 1779 Mass. 
Ave. N.W., Washington. 

WASHINGTON Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Hen- 
drik Essers. Manager: Robert S. Taylor. 3149 
16th St., N.W., Washington. 


Florida 

FLoripA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Frank Miller. 
Manager: Robert Craig. P.O. Box 782, Orlando. 

FLoripA West Coast SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Alexander Bloch. Manager: David Cohen. P. O. 
Box 1107, Sarasota. 

GREATER PENSACOLA SyMPHONY. Conductor: John 
T. Venetozzi. President: George Narber. P. O. 
Box 1705, Pensacola. 

JACKSONVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: James 
Christian Pfohl. Manager: William J. Hilde- 
brandt, Jr. 216 W. Beaver St. 

St. PETrerspurG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Leon 
Poulopoulos. President: Mrs. Harold W. Tom- 
son. 520 14th Ave., S. 

TAMPA PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Lyman Wiltse. 
Manager: Walter C. West. P.O. Box 2242. 
University oF MIAMI SyMpPHONY. Conductor: 
John Bitter. Manager: Marie Volpe. P.O. Box 

8085, Coral Gables. 

Georgia 

ATLANTA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Sopkin. 
Manager: William C. Herring. 409 Henry Grady 
Bldg. 

SAVANNAH SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Chauncy Kel- 
ley. Manager: Maj. Gen. Henry B. Sayler. 9 E. 
Bay St. 

Idaho 

BotsE Civic SymMpHony. Conductor: Henry J. 
Von der Heide. Manager: Ernest Green. 1207 
Fort St. 

Illinois 

BLOOMINGTON - NoRMAL SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
Désiré Defauw. Manager: Dean F. Hilfinger. 
Corn Belt Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO BUSINESSMEN’S ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Herbert Zipper. Manager: Merle T. Jennings. 1 
N. La Salle St. 

Cuicaco SymMpHoNy. Conductor: Fritz Reiner. 
Manager: George A. Kuyper. 220 S. Michigan. 

COMMUNITY SYMPHONY OF CHICAGO. Conductor : 
Leon Stein. Secretary: Hazel Anderson. 33 S. 
Clark St. 

Eien Civic SympHony. Conductor: Douglas 
Steensland. Elgin Community College, Elgin. 
KNOx-GALESBURG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Gilbert 

Wilson. 1563 N. Broad St., Galesburg. 

Oak ParK-RIver Forest SyMpHONy. Conductor: 
Milton Preves. Manager: Paul Hippensteel, 1100 
Clinton Ave., Oak Park. 

Peoria SYMPHONY. Conductor: Rudolf Reiners. 
Manager: George Landon. Shrine Mosque 

Quincy SyMpHoNy. Conductor: George Irwin. 
Manager: S. Leonard Pas, Jr. 300 Maine St. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. Cunductor: Harry Farb- 
man. Manager: Bill Nelms. 918% S. Fifth. 

West SupurBAN SyMPHONY. Conductor: Irwin 
I. Fischer. 31 E. Ogden Ave., La Grange. 

Indiana 

CotumBus SyMpHONY. Conductor: G. Chester 
Kitzinger. 1601 Washington St. Manager: 
George F. Cook. 1121 Eighth St. 

EVANSVILLE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Minas 
Christian. Manager: Seymour Sokoloff. 350 
Court St. 


Fort WAYNE PHILHARMONIC, Conductot: Igor 
Buketoff. Manager: Marshall W. Turkin. 201 
W. Jefferson St. 

INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Guest con 
ductors. Manager: Alan Meissner. Murat 
Theater. 

LAFAYETTE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Thomas E 
Wilson. Manager: Kenneth Sharkey. 2414 Lamb 
St. 

MicHiGAN City SymMpHony. Conductor: Palmer 
Myran. 2712 Roslyn Trail, Long Beach, Michi 
gan City. Manager: Roy Hibner. 418 School St 

Muncie SympHony. Conductor: Robert Har- 
greaves. 601 N. Hawthorn Dr. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF INDIANAPOLIS, Con 
ductor: Michael A. Bowles. Manager: Francis E. 
Fitzgerald.’ c/o Adwit. 213 E. South St 

South Benp SyMpHony. Conductor: Edwyn 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Ronald Witt. 2140 N. 
Kenilworth Rd. 

TerkRE Haute SymMpHony. Conductor: James W. 
Barnes. 2300 S. Eighth St. 

Iowa 

CepakR Rapms SyMpuHony. Conductor: Henry 
Denecke. Manager: Keith Broman. P.O. Box 
1414 

Des Moines SyMpHony. Conductor: Frank Noyes 
President: Mrs. John C, Rehmann. 3240 Terrace 
Dr. Drake University, Des Moines. 

Sioux City SyMpHoNny. Conductor: Leo Kucin- 
ski. Manager: Mrs. Adele Gross. 402 Com 
merce Bldg. 

Tri-City SympHony. (Serves Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport.) Conductor: Piero 
Bellugi. Manager: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 2915 
Middle Rd., Davenport. 

WATERLOO SYMPHONY. Conductor: Mathys Abas 
Manager: Lloyd Turner. 1419 E. Fourth 


Kansas 

BETHANY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Lloyd Spear 
Manager: Vivienne George. Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kans. 

Topeka Civic SympHony. Conductor: Everett 
Fetter. President: Charles Marling. 1421 Plass 

WicHita SyMPHONY. Conductor: James Robert 
son. Manager: Alan Watrous. 213 S. Water. 

Kentucky 

LouISsvVILLE OrCHESTRA. Conductor: Robert Whit 
ney. Manager: R. H. Wangerin. 830 S. 4th St 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouce SYMPHONY 
Cooper. 330 Laurel St. 

New ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY. Con- 
ductor: Alexander Hilsberg. Manager: Thomas 
A. Greene. 605 Canal St. 


Conductor: Emil 


SHREVEPORT SYMPHONY. Conductor: John She- 
naut. President: William Rountree. Box 4057. 
Maine 


Cotpy CoMMUNITY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Er 
manno F. Comparetti. Manager: Walter Foster. 
38 Morill Ave. 

PorRTLAND SYMPHONY. Conductor: Richard Bur 
gin. Manager: Clinton Graffam. Box 1905. 

Maryland 
3ALTIMORE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Massimo Free 
cia. Manager: Robert E. MacIntyre. 800 
Cathedral St. 

MONTGOMERY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Chester J. 
Petranek. Manager: Donald E. Deyo. 9821 
Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring. 

Massachusetts 

Boston Pops OrcHestrA. Conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr., Sym 
phony Hall. 
30sTON SyMPHONY. Conductor: Charles Munch. 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. Symphony 
Hall. 

BrockToN ORCHESTRAL Society. Conductor: 
Moshe Paranoy. Manager: Irving Stone. 418 
Moraine. 

Carpe ANN SyMpPHONyY. Conductor: John Murray. 
Manager: Sam Gordon. 36 Eastern Point Rd., 
Gloucester. 

Civic SyMPHONY oF Boston. Conductor: Paul 
Cherkassky. Manager: Ethel Gerard. 244 Chest- 
nut Ave., Jamaica Plain. 

LowEL! PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Julius Woess- 
ner. 263 E. Merrimack St. 

PIONEER VALLEY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Russell 
Stanger. President: Lloyd Merrill. P.O. Box 
268, Greenfield. 
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READING SyMPHONY. Conductor: Weston  L. 
Brannen. Manager: Charles F. Doughty. 43 Oak 
Ridge Rd. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert L. 
Staffanson. Manager: J. Richard Keating. 49 
Chestnut St. 

Michigan 

BATTLE CREEK SYMPHONY. Conductor: Roger 
Parkes. Manager: Raymond Gould. 171 Sher- 
man Rd. 

Detro:t SyMpHONY. Conductor: Paul Paray. 
Manager: Howard Harrington. Masonic Temple. 

Dow SyMpHony. Conductor: Wilford Crawford. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland. 

FLINT SyMpHOoNY. Conductor: Raymond Gerkow- 
ski. Manager: Robert Meszko. Oak Grove 
Campus, 

GRAND Rapips SyMpHony. Conductor: Désiré 
Defauw. Manager: Mary Agar. 420 Cressent 
St., N.E. 

HAMTRAMCK PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Frank 
Grabowski. Manager: Edward Gajec. 2322 
Botsford St. 

HILLspALE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edwyn H. 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Jack Watson. 41 S. 
Broad St. 

Jackson SyMpHony. Conductor: Emil Raab. 
President: D. W. Main. 315 W. Morrell St. 

KALAMAZOO SYMPHONY. Conductor: Herman Fel- 
ber. Manager: Mrs. Harold Rieger. 329 S. 
Park St. 

LANSING Civic SyMpHONY. Conductor: Romeo 
Tata. Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
President: Mrs. Leonard Mayhew. 4695 Chip- 
pewa Dr., Okemos. 

PLYMOUTH SyMPHONY. Conductor: Wayne Dun- 
lap. Manager: Maxfield Stroup. P. O. Box 99. 

Pontiac SyMpHONY. Conductor: Francesco di 
Blasi. Manager: George Eckroth. Pontiac State 
Bank Bldg. 

Royat Oak SyMpuHony. Conductor: Henri Nosco. 
President: Clark Eastham. 418 N. Washington. 

SAGINAW Civic SyMPpHONY. Conductor: Josef 
Cherniavsky. Manager: Andrew C. Edgerton. 

SCANDINAVIAN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henri 
Nosco. Society President: John Soderberg. 18285 
Redfern Ave., Detroit. 

Minnesota 

DuLutH SyMpHony. Conductor: Hermann Herz. 
Manager: A. H. Miller. 704 Alworth Bldg. 

FerGus FaLts SymMpHony. Conductor: Frank C. 
Hedlund. 335 N. Whitford St. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Antal Do- 
rati. Manager: Boris Sokoloff. 110 Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium. 

St. Paut SyMpuHony. Guest conductors. Manager: 
William Marlow. 53 W. Isabel. 


Mississippi 
JacKson SymMpHony. Conductor: Theodore C. 
Russell. 236 E. Capitol St. 


Missouri 

INDEPENDENCE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Franklin 
S. Weddle. President: Henry L. Livingston. 
The Auditorium. 

KANSAS City PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Hans 
Schwieger. Manager: George Morgulis. 209 
Altman Bldg. 

St. Louris PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Russell 
Gerhart. P.O. Box 591. 

St. Louis SympnHony. Conductor: Vladimir 
Golschmann. Executive secretary: William Zal- 
ken. 1176 Arcade Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Chester 
Moffatt. Manager: Elisabeth D. Ingram. 316 
South Ave. 

Montana 

BiLLINGs SyMpHONY. Conductor: George F. Per- 
kins. Executive Secretary: Mrs. Frank W. 
Kology. P. O. Box 602. 

GREAT FaLtts SyMpHoNy. Conductor: L. W. Up- 
shaw. 505 Fourth Ave. N. Manager: S. L. 
Hjermstad. 

Nebraska 

KEARNEY SYMPHONY. Conductor: LeRoy Bauer. 
Nebraska State College. 

LincoLN SyMpHony. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 
Manager: D. A. Lienemann. 436 Stuart Bldg. 

OMAHA SymMpHONY. Conductor: Richard E. Dun- 

can. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 2218 Dodge St, 
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Nevada 

Reno Civic CHorUS AND ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
William K. Macy. Manager: Felton Hickman. 
c/o University of Nevada. 

New Jersey 

ATLANTIC City SyMpHONY. Conductor: Van Lier 
Lanning. Suite 10, Central Pier. 

New Jersey SymMpuHony. (Serves Northern New 
Jersey.) Conductor: Samuel Antek. Executive 
Secretary: Joan K. Wagner. 1 Depot Plaza, 
Maplewood. 

PATERSON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Walter 
Schoeder. Manager: Frank Salerno. 393 Van 
Winkle Ave., Hawthorne. 

TEANECK SYMPHONY. Conductor: G. Donald 
Mairs. P.O. Box 174. 

TRENTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Guglielmo Saba- 
tin) Manager: Emily Okun. 234 E. State St. 

New Mexico 

ALBUQUERQUE Civic SYMPHONY. Conductor: Hans 
Lange. P.O. Box 605. President: Lloyd Hig- 
gins. 1109 Dartmouth, N.E. 

New York 

ALBANY SyMpHONY. Conductor: Edgar Curtis. 
*hilip Livingston High School. 

BABYLON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Christos Vrion- 
ides. Manager: Rudi Wetzler. P.O. Box 459, 
Babylon, L. I. 
3ROOKLYN PHILHARMONIA. Conductor: Siegfried 
Landau. Manager: Luben Vichey. National 
rtists Corporation. 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 22. 

BuFFALO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Josef Krips. 
Acting manager: Ramsi P. Tick. Kleinhans 
Music Hall. 

E_mMirA SyMpHONY. Conductor: G. Martin Wen- 
zel. Manager: Irving P. Houghtaling. 1107 
Maple Ave. 

LittLe FAtts SyMpHony. Conductor: L. M. Dus- 
sault. Manager: Raymond Dise. W. Monroe St. 

NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION. Conductor: 
Leon Barzin. Executive secretary: Barnett By- 
man. 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 

PEEKSKILL Civic OrCHESTRA. Conductor: Frank 
J. Konnerth. 361 Dyckman St. Manager: Edna 
Miller. 

P HILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Society oF NEw York. 
Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos. Managers: 
Arthur Judson and Bruno Zirato. 113 W. 57th 
St. New York City. 

QuEENS SyMpHoNy. Conductor: David Katz. 
Manager: Jeanne Dale. 37-21 80th St., Jackson 
Heights, Queens. 

ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Erich 
Leinsdorf. Manager: Jack F. Dailey. 60 Gibbs. 

ROCHESTER Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Paul 
White. Manager: Jack F. Dailey. 60 Gibbs St. 

RockAWAy-FivE Towns SyMpHONyY. Conductor: 
Leon Hyman. Manager: Joseph D. Lehrman. 
141-20 Cronston Ave., Belle Harbor. 

ScHENECTADY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Anthony 
R. Stefan. Manager: Norman F. Barnes. 303 
Terrace Rd., RD 3. 

SYMPHONY OF THE Air. Guest conductors. Busi- 
ness Manager: Flora Walker. Carnegie Hall, 
Rm. 1101, New York City. 

Utica Civic Orcnestra. Conductor: Edgar J. 
Alderwick. 111 Columbia St. 

WESTCHESTER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Milton 
Forstat. Manager: Susan F. Bennett. 10 Elm- 
dorf Dr., Scarsdale. 

North Carolina 

CHARLOTTE SYMPHONY. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. Manager: Esther M. Waltenberger. 
404% S. Tryon St. 

GREENSBORO SYMPHONY. Conductor: George W. 
Dickieson. 

NortH CAroLinA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Benja- 
min Swalin. P. O. Box 1211, Chapel Hill. 
WINSTON-SALEM SyMpHoNy. Conductor: John 
Iuele. Manager: Mrs. James Rush. 822 W. 

Fifth St. 

North Dakota 


GRAND ForKs SyMpHONY. Conductor: Leo M. 
Haesle. 


Ohio 

AKRON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Laszlo Krausz. 
836 Elmore Ave. 

CANTON SyMpHONY. Conductor: Louis Lane. 
Manager: Frank Kwett. 1717 Market Ave., N. 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY. Conductor: Thor John- 
son. Manager: Craig Hutchinson. 111 E, 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND OrcHESTRA. Conductor: George Szell, 
Manager: William McKelvy Martin. 1101 
Euclid Ave. 

CLEVELAND PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: F. Karl 
Grossman. 5000 Euclid Ave. 

CoLuMBus SyMPHONY. Conductor: Claude Mon- 
teux. 320 S. Parkview. 

DayTON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Paul Katz. 
Manager: Miriam Rosenthal. North Lobby, Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

PaRMA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Bruce McIntyre, 
2808 Russell Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD OHIO SYMPHONY. Conductor: Evan 
Whallon. Manager: Mrs. Milton Kleintop. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Totepo OrcHEsSTRA. Conductor: Joseph Haw- 
thorne. Executive secretary: Alice R. Erel. 401 
Jefferson Ave. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City SyMPHONY. Conductor: Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Manager: Lewis E. Coley. 
Municipal Auditorium. 

TutsA PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: H. Arthur 
Brown. Manager: Kenneth G. Schuller. 515 S. 
Main St. 

Oregon 

GRANDE RonpE SyMpHONY. Conductor: Robert 
Groth. Manager: George Challis. c/o Observer, 
La Grande. 

PorTtLAND SYMPHONY. Conductor: Theodore 
Bloomfield. 403 Park Bldg. 

Pennsylvania 


ALLENTOWN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Donald 
Voorhees. Executive secretary: Virginia E. 
Wartman. 941 Hamilton St. 

ALTOONA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Donald Johanos. 
Manager: Irving Seltzer. P. O. Box 483. 

Butter County SymMpHony. Conductor: Edward 
Roncone. Manager: Gerald L. Forcht. City 
Bldg. 

Easton SyMpHONY. Conductor: Herbert C. Fiss. 
12th and Northampton Sts. 

Erte PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: James Sample. 
Executive-secretary: Ruth Arcand. 820 G. 
Daniel Baldwin Bldg. 

FRANKFORT SYMPHONY. Conductor: Edwin E. 
Heilakka. 124 Mill Rd., Hatboro. 

HarrisBurG SyMPHONY. Conductor: Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. Manager: Margie C. Hunsicker. 26 N. 
Third St. 

LANCASTER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Louis Vynor. 
Manager: Steve Heineman. c/o Armstrong Cork 


Co. 

Marin Line SympHony: Conductor: Louis Vynor. 
President: Douglas D. Royal. P. O. Box 191, 
Wayne. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Eugene 
Ormandy. Manager: Donald L. Engle. 1910 
Girard Trust Bldg. 

PitrsBUuRGH SYMPHONY. Conductor: William 
Steinberg. Manager: John S. Edwards. 1305 
Farmers Bank Bldg. 

READING SyMPpHONY. Conductor: Alexander Hils- 
berg. Manager: Dorothy B. Rowe. 635 Penn. 

ScRANTON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Frieder 
Weissmann. President: Ronald Jones. 410 Con- 
nell Bldg. 

WyYoMING VALLEY PHILHARMONIc. Conductor: 
Ferdinand Liva. Manager: John Detroy. 184 S. 
River St., Wilkes-Barre. 

YorkK SyMpHony. Conductor: George Hurst. 
Acting conductor: Leigh Martinet. Manager: 
Annette Roussel Pesche. 521 W. Market St. 


Rhode Island 


RuHope IsLAND PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fran- 
cis Madeira. Manager: Peter D. Shultz. 49 
Westminster St. 

South Carolina 

ANDERSON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Janiec. 
Converse College, Spartanburg. Manager: Mrs. 
A. Richey Ramseur. 305 North St. 

CHARLESTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: J. Albert 
Fracht. Secretary: Mrs. Laurens Patterson. 21 
Lamboll St. 

GREENVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Pedro San- 
Juan. Manager: Mrs. Holmes Frederick. 526 
Chick Springs Rd. 

SPARTANBURG SYMPHONY. 
Janiec. Converse College. 

Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Julius 
Hegyi. Mer.: Virginia Carter. 10 Bluff View. 


Conductor: Henry 
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KNOXVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: David Van 
Vactor. Manager: William Starr. Farragut 
Hotel. 

NASHVILLE SyMpHONY. Conductor: Guy Taylor. 
Manager: Mrs. Noble Van Ness. Hermitage 
Hotel. 

Oak Rivce SyMpHony. Conductor: Anthony 
Raisis. 139 Pembroke Rd. Manager: Meyer D. 
Silverman. 209 Alhambra Rd. 


Territory of Hawaii 

Hono_tutu SyMpHoNyY. Conductor: George Ba- 
rati. Manager: L. F. Blodgett, Jr. P. O. Box 
1838. 


Texas 

ABILENE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Charles. 
Manager: Martha Lou Man. 155 Cedar St. 

AustiN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Ezra Rachlin. 
Manager: Audrey M. Fenzl. Perry-Brooks Bldg. 

AMARILLO SyMpHony. Conductor: A. Clyde 
Roller. P. O. Box 2552. 

BEAUMONT SYMPHONY. Conductor: Jay Dietzer. 
Manager: Douglas Richards. 897 Calder Ave. 
Corpus Curtistr SyMpHOoNyY. Conductor: Jacques 
Singer. Manager: Richard H. Loeffler. Del Mar 

Auditorium. P. O. Box 495. 

DatLas SyMPpHONY. Conductor: Walter Hendl. 
Manager: Henry Peltier. 3409 Oak Lawn Ave. 

Ext Paso SyMPpHONY. Conductor: Orlando Barera. 
Manager: Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry. Hilton Hotel. 

Houston SyMpPuHoNyY. Conductor: Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Manager: Tom M. Johnson. Music 
Hall. 

LuppocK SyMpHONY. Conductor: William A. 
Harrod. Manager: Mrs. M. H. Benson. 1625 
Ave. Y. 

San ANTONIO SYMPHONY. Conductor: Victor 
Alessandro. Manager: Col. Thomas B. Wood- 
burn. 916 Maverick Bldg. 

WicuHitA FAtts SymMpHony. Conductor: Erno 
Daniel. Acting Manager: Donald C. Harner. 
Midwestern University. 

Utah 

UraH SymMpuHony. Conductor: Maurice Abrava- 
nel. Manager: David S. Romney. 55 W. First 
South St., Salt Lake City. 

Virginia 

ALEXANDRIA Civic) OrCHESTRA. Conductor: O. 
Wendell Margrave. Manager: Mrs. Paul R. 
Walters. 300 Rucker PI. 

NorroLK SyMPHONY. Conductor: Edgar Schenk- 
man. Manager: Palmer Quackenbush. 610 
Maryland Ave. 

RoANOKE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Gibson Mor- 
rissey. Manager: Keith Willis. P. O. Box 823. 

VIRGINIA SYMPHONY. Conductor: William Haa- 
ker. Manager: George Wiles. 2421 Park Ave., 
Richmond. 

Washington 

BrELLINGHAM Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Frank 
D'Andrea. 

BREMERTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert B. 
Anderson. Manager: George Lewis. 15th St. 
and Chester Ave. 

Everett SyMpHoNy. Conductor: Paul Giroux. 
Manager: Eugene Gunther. 1710 Lombard St. 

SEATTLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Milton Katims. 
Manager: Mrs. Hugh E. McCreery. 614 Or- 
pheum Bldg. 

SPOKANE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Harold 
Paul Whelan. Manager: Fred Hartley. P. O. 
Box 131. 

West Virginia 

BLUEFIELD SymMpHONY. Conductor: William B. 
Caruth. Manager: Louis A. Capaldini. P. O. 
30x 92. 

CHARLESTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Geoffrey 
Hobday. Manager: Robert Burnside. 1104 
Quarrier St. 

CLARKSBURG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Eugene Jose 
Singer. Manager: Paul M. Lowther. 351-355 
W. Pike St. 

WHEELING SyMpHONY. Conductor: Henry Mazer. 
Manager : Forrest Kirkpatrick. 2227 Chapline 
ot. 

Wisconsin 

Bapcer SympHony. Conductor: Kenneth Byler. 
Manager: Fred \WW. Hagedorn. Box 721, Fond 
_du Lac. 

KenosHA SymMpHONY. Conductor: Harold New- 
ton. Manager: Mrs. R. H. Congdon. 6350 
Seventh Ave. 

LaCrosst SympHony. Conductor: Leigh Elder. 
President: Russell Huber. P. O. Box 623. 





Maptson Civic SyMpHONY. Conductor: Walter 
Heermann. Executive secretary: Mrs. Bernice 
Graver. 211 N. Carroll St. 

OsHkosH Civic SyMPpHONY. Conductor: Harold 
W. Arentsen. Manager: C. W. Bronson. P. O. 
30x 522. 

RAcINE SYMPHONY Conductor : Frederick 
Schulte. Manager: E. E. Mortensen. P. O. Box 
273. 

WAUKESHA SYMPHONY. Conductor : Milton 
Weber. Manager: Joseph Beringer. P. O. Box 
531. 


Wausau SympuHony. Conductor: Hugo D. 
Marple. Manager: Lawrence Hoyt. 
Wyoming 


CHEYENNE Crvic SYMPHONY. Conductor: Will 
Schwartz. President: Mrs. R. S. Grier. 2907 
Carey Ave. 


CANADA 


EpMONTON SyMpHONY. Conductor: Lee Hepner. 
Manager: Mrs. G. H. Finland. Royal Trust 
Bldg., c/o Cook’s Travel Office, Edmonton, Alta 

KITCHENER - WATERLOO SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Glenn Kruspe. 74 St. George St., Kitchener, 
Ont. 

L’ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL. Man- 
ager: Pierre Béique. 1476 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Lonpon Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: Martin 
Boundy. 430 Talbot St., London, Ont. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE QuéBEc. Conductor: 
Wilfrid Pelletier. President. René Blanchet. 189 
St. John St., Quebec. 

Toronto SYMPHONY. Conductor: Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan. Manager: J. W. Elton. 178 Victoria 
St.. Toronto, Ont. 

VANCOUVER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Irwin Hoff- 
man. Manager: Robert deL. Philips. 570 Sey- 
mour St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Vicrorta SyMPHONY. Conductor: Hans Gruber. 
1318 Broad St., Victoria, B. C. 

WINNIPEG SyMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Kauf- 
mann. Manager: Lawrence Davis. Hudson’s 
Bay Store, Portage Ave. at Memorial Blvd., 
Winnipeg 1, Man. 


MEXICO 
Orchestras 


ORrQUESTA SINFONICA NACIONAL. Titular conduc- 
tor: Luis Herrera de la Fuente. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. F. 

OrOUESTA DE CAMARA. Conductor: Franco Fer- 
rari. Palacio de Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. F. 
OROUESTA SINFONICA DE LA UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL 
AUTONOMA DE Mexico. Conductors: Jose F. 
Vasquez. Jose Rocabruna, and guests. Justo 

Sierra No. 16, Mexico, D. F. 

OrROUESTA S'NFONICA DE LA TNIVERSIDAD DE 
GUANAJUATO. Conductor: Jose Rodriguez 
Fausto. Guanajuato, Gto. 

ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE GUADALATARA. Conduc- 
tor: Abel Eisenberg. Teatro Degollado, Guadala- 
jara, Jalisco. 

OROUVESTA SINFONICA DE XALAPA. Conductor: Luis 
Jimenez Caballero. Edificio Jalapeno, Jalapa, 
Veracruz. 

Managers 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FINE Arts. Chief of the 
Department of Music: Jesus Duron. Palac‘o de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. F. 

Asocraction MusicAt DANIEL. Manager: Ernesto 
—— Jr. J. M. Marroqui 28-45, Mexico, 
>. F. 


ASOCIACION DE CONCERTISTAS MEXICcANos, A. C. 
President : Guillermo Helguera. Ave. Juarez 18- 
206, Mexico, D. F. 

Conc'EerTOS DE BELLAS Artes. Manager: Rodolfo 
Halffter. Ave. Juarez 18-206, Mexico. D. F. 
FERNANDO Diez pE Urpanivia, Jr., Tabasco 35, 

Mexico, D. F. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 


Orchestras 


OrQUESTA DE LA AsocractOn “AMIGOS DE LA Mt- 
sicA”. Guest conductors. Santa Fe 453, Buenos 
Aires. 

OROUESTA DE LA ASOCIACION DEL PROFESORADO 
OrQUESTAL. Guest conductors. Sarmiento 1676, 
Buenos Aires. 

Orguesta SINFONICA DE LA CrupDAD DE BUENOS 
Atres. Conducter: Ferruccio Calusio, Cerrito 
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618, Buenos Aires. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE CorpoBa, Conductor: 
Lionello Forzanti. Cérdoba. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DEL Estapo. Guest conduc- 
tors. Las Heras 2585, Buenos Aires 

Orquesta SINFONICA DE MENDOozA. Conductor: 
Jean Constantinesco. Universidad Nacional de 
Cuyo, Mendoza. 

OrQuESTA SINFONICA DE RApio pEL Estapo. Con 
ductor: Bruno Bandini. Ayacucho 1556, Buenos 
Aires. 

Orguesta SINFONICA DE TucuMAN. Conductor: 
Carlos F. Cillario. Universidad Nacional de 
Tucuman. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DEL TEATRO ARGENTINO 
Ciudad Eva Peron. 

OrQUESTA DEL TEATRO Coton. Guest conductors 
Cerrito 618, Buenos Aires 

Managers 

Barry & Cra. Manager: Roberto F. Barry. Mon- 
tevideo 264, Buenos Aires. 

Conctertos DANIEL. Manager: Alfonso de Que 
sada. Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires 

Conctertos Iriperrt. Manager: Bernardo Iriberri 
Florida 463, Buenos Aires 


LoLtA VILLALOBOS DE LAFERRERI Gallo 1651, 
Buenos Aires 
ORGANIZACION DE ConcrertTOS. Manager: Cecilia 


M. de Debenedetti. Bartolomé Mitre 1568, 
Buenos Aires 

ORGANIZACION DE CoNCIERTOS GERARD. Manage 
G. Uhl felder. Corrientes 127, Buenos Aires 

José ScuHramt. Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires 

NicotAs ZBorovsky. Viamonte 1646, Buenos Aires 


BRAZIL 


Orchestras 
OrQUESTRA SINFONICA BRASILEIRA, Conductor: 
Eleazar de Carvalho. Avda. Rio Branco 137 


Rio de Janeiro 

ORQUESTRA SINFONICA DE SAO PAuto. Conductor: 
Camargo Guarnieri. Sao Paulo. 

Managers 

ASSOCIACAO SRASILEIRA DE CONCERTOS Rua 
Mexico 74, Rio de Janeiro. 

Cuttura ArtisticaA. Largo Carioca 5, Rio de 
Janeiro 

HERMANN FRISCHLER. Sao Paulo 

DANTE ViIGGIANI. Rua Alvaro Alvim 48, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


EUROPE 


(Managements marked by an asterisk ar 
members of the European Concert Managers’ 


Association.) 
AUSTRIA 


Orchestras and Opera Houses 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Karl Boehm 
Manager: Helmut Wobisch. Boesendorferstrasse 
12, Vienna 1. 

VIENNA STAATSOPER. Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 1 
Manager, Theater an der Wien: Franz Salm 
hofer, Rechte Wienzeile 6, Vienna 5 

VIENNA SYMPHONY) Conductor: Herbert von 
Karajan. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3 

VIENNA VOLKSOPER. Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 1 
Manager: Herman Juch, Wahringerstrasse, 
Vienna 9. 

Managers 

GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIKFREUNDE. Director: Herr 
Gamsjager, Bosendorferstrasse 12, Vienna 1 

*TNTERALLIED Arts. Vienna office: Martin Taub- 
mann. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3 

KONZERTDIREKTION SCHROEDER. Landstrasse 49, 
Linz. 

KONZERTHAUSGESELLSCHAFT. Director: Dr. See- 
fehlner. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 1 

“Opera” (concert management). Victor Vladar- 
sky, Reithlegasse 12, Vienna 19. 

THEO Ciepiik. Gussaustrasse 16, Vienna 4. 

UNIVERSAL CoNncerRT. Director: Alfred Diez. 
Karlsplatz 6, Vienna. 

*WHIENER KONZERTGESELLSCH AFT Director: Dr. 
Haertel. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3. 


BELGIUM 


Orchestras 

ORCHESTRE pU CASINO COMMUNAL DE KNOKKI 
Manager: Renaat Van Zundert, 34 rue de la 
Constitution, Antwerp 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE MusiQueE, Liege. 
Manager: M. Bohet, 14 rue Forgeur, Liége 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE RoyAL DE MUSIQUE, 
Antwerp. Manager: Flor Peeters. 

OrcHESTRE NATIONAL DE Betcigue. No regular 
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conductor. Direction Générale des Beaux-Arts, 2 
rue du Trone, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE L’INstituT Na- 
TIONAL BELGE DE RADIODIFFUSION. Conductor: 
Franz André. Manager: Paul Collaer. 18 Place 
Eugéne Flagley, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE 
CHARLEROI. Manager: Sylvain Vouillemm. 

Managers 

*GASTON ARIEN. 53 rue Godefroid de Bouillon, 
Brussels. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE Concerts. L. Dries- 
sens, 59 Boulevard du Général Jacques, Brussels. 

“CENTRE BELGE DES ECHANGES CULTURELS INTER- 
NATIONAUX. Manager: M. Huisman. 40 Boule- 
vard de Régent, Brussels. 

Oervuvre pes Artistes. Director: M. Hogge. Boule- 
vard Frére Orban 46, Liége. 

SoctkTE pes Concerts D’ANvers. Manager: 
Renaat Van Zundert, 34 rue de la Constitution, 
Antwerp 

Societe PHILHARMONIQUE. Manager: Marcel 
Cuvelier. 11 Rue de la Bibliothéque, Brussels. 


DENMARK 


Orchestras 

\ARHUS By-Orkester. Conductor: Thomas Jen- 
sen. Manager: C. Mourier, Kystvej 51, Aarhus. 

KONGELIGE KAPEL (Royal Opera Symphony). 
Conductors: Johan Hye-Knudsen, John Frand- 
sen. 

RAD OSYMFONIORKESTRET. Conductors: Erik Tuxen 
and Launy Grondahl. Auspices: Statsradiofonien. 
Rosenornsalle 22, Copenhagen. 

Managers 

*ENGSTROM AND Soprinc. Palaegade 6, Copen- 
hagen. 

*ODENSE KONCERTBUREAU. Vestergade 57, Odense. 

*\WILHELM HANSEN MusIKForRLAG, Gothersgade 
9-11, Copenhagen. 


ENGLAND 


Orchestras 

BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. Conduc- 
tor: Charles Groves. Winter Gardens, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BBC NortHeRN OrCHESTRA. Conductor: John 
Hopkins. Broadcasting House, London W. a 
BBC Scottish OrcHEstTRA. Conductor: Jan 
Whyte. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 
BBC SymMpnHony. Conductor: Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 
BBC WetsH OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Rae Jen- 

kins. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 
City oF BIRMINGHAM SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Rudolf Schwartz. 161 Corporation St., Birming- 
ham 4. 
HALLE OrcHestra. Conductor: Sir John Barbi- 
rolli. St. Peter’s Square, Manchester 2. 
LivERPOOL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Efrem 
Kurtz. Philharmonic Hall, Hope St., Liverpool 


Lonpon PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Adrian 
Boult. 53 Welbeck St., London W. 1. 

Lonpon SymMpuHoNy. Josef Krips. 124 Sloane St. 
London W. 1. 

PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA. Artistic director: 
Walter Legge. 124 Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

RoyAL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 12B St. George St., Hanover Square, 
London W. 1. 

ScorrisH NATIONAL OrCHESTRA. Conductor: Karl 
Rankl. 150 Hope St., Glasgow C. 2. 

SOUTHERN PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Herbert 
Menges. 17 Ship St., Brighton. 

YORKSHIRE SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Miles. Civic Hall, Leeds 1. 

Managers 

*ANTHONY ApbAMsS, Ltp. Manager: Mrs. Doris 
Tucker. 132 Copse Hill, London S. W. 20. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN Music Socrety. Director: N. 
K. Miller. 12 St. George St., London W. 1. 

ANGLO-AusSTRIAN Music Society. 139 Kensington 
High St., London W. 8. 

*Lies Askonas. 80 Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

W. H. Barrincron-Coure. 40 Goodge St., Lon- 
don W. 1. 

BEECHAM Concerts Soctety. Manager: Alfred 
Nightingale. 12 St. George St., London W. 1. 
*NICHOLAS CHOVEAUX. 28 Bury Walk, London 

S. W. 3. 


Maurice 
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Haro_p Fietpinc, Lrp. Fielding House, 53/54 
Haymarket, London S. W. 1. : 

*JuLius Finzi, Ltp. 31 Clarges St., London W. 1. 

S. A. Gortrnsky, Ltp. 35 Dover St., London 
W. 1. 

Victor HocHHAUSsER. 997 Finchley Rd., London 
N. W. 11. 

*Harotp Hort, Lrp. Manager: Ian Hunter. 3 
Clifford St., London W. 1. 

*IBBsS AND TiLtett, Ltp. Manager: Mrs. E. H. 
Tillett. 124 Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

*[MPERIAL CONCERT AGENCY. Manager: Miss T. 
Connely. 20 Kingly St., London W. 1. 

*INGPEN AND WILLIAMS. Manager: Joan Ingpen. 
31 Clarges St., London W. 1. 

Mark Lynrorp. 17 Cavendish Sq., London W. 1. 

Sir Ropert MAyer Concerts. Finsbury House, 
Bloomfield St., London E. C. 2. 

Strok, Tittet & Hott. 124 Wigmore St., London 
W. 1. 

*Witrrm VAN Wyck, Ltp. 80 Wigmore St., 


London W. 1. 
FINLAND 


FINNISH RApIO ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Nils-Eric 
Fougstedt. Helsinki. 

HELSINKI MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Tauno Hannikainen. Manager: Nils-Eric Ring- 
bom. 

Managers 

*HERMAN Sjostom Oy. R. E. Westerlund AB, 
Norra Esplanadgatan 37, Helsinki. 

*KONSERTDIREKTION FAZER. Director: Roger Lind- 
berg. Alexandersgatan 11, Helsinki. 

*Kurt LonpeN. Kalevankatu 3, Helsinki. 

*RytMi-Musiukkt Oy. Sandvikskajen 11, Hel- 


sinki. 
FRANCE (PARIS) 

Orchestras 

OrCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA  RADIODIFFUSION 
FRANCAISE. Guest conductors. Director: Henry 
Barraud. 36 Ave. de Friedland, Paris 8. 

SoctéTE DES CONCERTS COLONNE. Director: Charles 
Munch. Secretary: M. F. Benedetti. 13 Rue de 
Tocqueville, Paris 17. 

Societe DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATO'RE. Conduc- 
tor: André Cluytens. Secretary: André Huot. 
14 rue de Madrid, Paris 9e. 

SociETE DES CoNcERTS LAMOoREUX. Conductor: 
Jean Martinon. Manager: M. Tavernier. 45 Rue 
la Boétie, Paris 8. 

SocrETE pES CONCERTS PAspELOUP. Conductor: 
Albert Wolff. Manager: M. Decerf. 18 Rue de 
Berne, Paris 8. 

Managers 

*Aronso, 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8. 

*ADMINISTRATION DE CONCERTS. Directors: Mau- 
rice and Yves Dandelot. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

*BUREAU DE CONCERTS MARCEL DE VALMALETTE. 45 
Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

*BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE CONCERTS. Director: 
Charles Kiesgen. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 

*Dussurcet ET LAMBERT. 139 Boulevard Magenta, 
Paris 9. 

*LEON AND GeorGES Detort. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

*CLAUDE GrRAuUD. Office International de Con- 
certs et de Spectacles. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

*EUGENE GRUNBERG. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 

ANATOLE HeELter. 41 Avénue de Wagram, Paris 7. 

Ltonip L&toniporr. 45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

FERNAND Lomproso. 48 Boulevard des Batignolles, 
Paris 17. 

*OFFICE ARTISTIQUE CONTINENTAL. Director: 
Mme. Nadine Bouchonnet. 45 Rue la Boétie, 
Paris 8. 

*ORGAN!ISATION ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONAL. 
(Horwitz et Cie.) Director: Michael Rainer. 
45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

*RAYMOND DE SArINT-Ours. Bureau des Grands 
Concerts. 11 Rue St.-Lazare, Paris 8. 

*MAuRICE WERNER. Bureau de Concerts. 15 Ave. 
Montaigne, Paris 8. 


FRANCE (PROVINCES) 
Orchestras 
ASSOCIATION PHILHARMONIQUE. Manager: R. 
Proton de la Chapelle. 40 Quai Gailleton, Lyon. 


) 


AssociATION SYMPHONIQUE. Manager: M. Benta- 
berri. Théatre du Capitole, Toulouse. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE BorDEAUX. Dj- 
rector: Georges Carrére. 27 Rue la Chassaigne, 
3ordeaux. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE LILLE. Place du 
Concert, Lille. : 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE STRASBOURG, 
Conductor: Ernest Bour. 9 Rue Brilée, Stras- 
bourg. 

SoctETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE. Direc- 
tor: André Audoli. 1 Rue de la Bibliothéque, 
Marseille. 

Managers 

MMe. GRIGNON-FAINTRENIE. 24 Rue Confort, 
Lyon. 

Micuet Guyet BEAL. 13 Rue de la République, 
Lyon. 

M. LecacHeur. 23 Rue de la Bourse, Saint- 
Etienne. 

Max D’Orettt. 2 Place de la Republique, Mul- 
house. 

E. Ropert Tresor. 5 Rue Curiol, Marseille. 

GustTAvE Wotrr. 24 Rue de la Mésange, Stras- 


bourg. 
GERMANY 


Orchestras and Opera Houses 

BERLIN KoMISCHE Oper. Director: Walter Fel- 
senstein. Soviet sector, Berlin. 

BERLIN PHILHARMONISCHE ORCHESTER. Director: 
Gerhart von Westerman. Western sector, Berlin. 

BerLIn STAATSOPER. Director: Max Burghardt. 
Soviet sector, Berlin. 

BERLIN STAATSOPER. Director: Ernst Legal. Soviet 
sector, Berlin. 

BERLIN STADTISCHE Oper. Director: Carl Ebert. 
Western sector, Berlin. 
DUSSELDORF OPpERNHAUS. 
Griindgens, Disseldorf. 
FRANKFURT OPERNHAUS. Director: Bruno Von- 

denhoff. Frankfurt. 

HAMBURG PHILHARMONIE. Conductor: Joseph 
Keilberth. Hamburg. 

HampBurc STAATSOPER. Director: Giinter Rennert. 
Hamburg. 

K6tn GUrzeENICH OrcCHESTER. Conductor: Giinter 
Wand. Cologne. 

Letpzig GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTER. Conductor: 
Franz Konwitschny. Leipzig. 

MUNCHENER PHILHARMONIE. Conductor: Fritz 
Rieger. Munich. 

MUNCHEN STAATSOPER. Director: Rudolf Hart- 
mann. Munich. 

NORDWESTDEUTSCHE RUNDFUNK SYMPHONIE Or- 
CHESTER. Conductor: Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Hamburg. 

RUNDFUNK SYMPHONIE ORCHESTER. Conductor: 
Eugen Jochum. Munich. 

SUDWESTFUNK ORCHESTER. Conductor: Hans Ros- 
baud. Baden-Baden. 

Managers 

*Hans Apter. Neue Bayreutherstrasse 7, Berlin. 

Fetix BALLHAUSEN. Martiusstrasse 3, Munich. 

*GUSTAVE FINEMAN. Westdeutsche Konzertdirek- 
tion. Appelhofplatz 20, Koln. 

WALTER FuNK. Laubenheimer Platz 5, Berlin 
Wilmersdorf. 

Srecrriep GEISSLER. Hofbrunnstrasse 31, Munich- 
Solln. 

*MariA GOETTE-PAUL KLoss. Warburgstrasse 42, 
Hamburg. 

*GERTRUDE HEINICKE. Herbartstrasse 28, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. 

INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS’ SERVICE. Manager: 
Hermann Gail. Spanische Allee 158, Berlin- 
Nikolassee. 

*Ropert KowiitscuH. Geisbergstrasse 40, Berlin. 
*KONZERTDIREKTION C. EBNER. Manager: Clara A. 
Gunderloch. Feuerbachstrasse 30, Frankfurt. 
KONZERTDIREKTION M. ScHoLte. Archenbachstrasse 

19A, Diisseldorf. 

*Erwin Russ. Sudwestdeutsche Konzertdirektion. 
Charlottenplatz 17, Stuttgart. 

*RupoLF VeppER. Mauerkircherstrasse 8, Munich 
2 


Director : Gustaf 


*C. W. WInNpeERSTEIN. “Concerto” Sendlinger- 
strasse 55, Munich. 
*G. WytacH. Germanenstrasse 45, Wuppertal- 


Barmen. 
GREECE 
Managers 


*BureEAU ARrTISTIQUE D’ATHENES. Director M. 
Kourakos. 33-35 Passage Pesmazoglou, Athiens. 

SoctETE ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Manager: 
J. Kyparissis. Georgiou Karitsi 5, Athens. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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ISRAEL 

Orchestras 

IsRAEL PHILHARMONIC. No regular conductor. 56 
Allenby Rd., Tel Aviv. 

Managers 

B. Gitton, Hess St. 4, Tel Aviv. 

H. WW. Roperts. Glickson Street 6, Tel Aviv. 


ITALY 


Managers 

ACCADEMIA NAZIONALE DE SANTA CECILIA. Art- 
istic direction: Mario Corti. Rome. 

*AGENZIA INTERNATIONALE CONCERTI. Directors: 
Mmes. Carrus and Casillo. 12 Via Boncom- 
pagni, Rome. 

ALLESTIMINTENTO Luirict CONCERTISTICI 
NAZIONALI. Director: Liduino Bonardi. 

B. Mottrasio. Grandi Maestri e Interpreti. 11 Via 
S. Radegonda, Milan. 

*ORGANIZAZZIONE INTERNAZIONALE CONCERTI. Di- 


rector: A. Finzi. Via Manzoni 5, Milan. 


RAI (Rapto Itattano). Director: Mario Labroca, 
Radio Nazionale, Rome. 


LUXEMBOURG 
Managers 


AMIS DE LA MusiQue. President: M. E. 
Casino de Luxembourg. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Orchestras 

3RABANTS ORKEST. Conductor: 
Julianaplein 13. ’s-Hertogenbosch. 

CONCERTGEBOUW OrRKEST. Conductor: Eduard van 
Beinum. Van Baerlestraat 98, Amsterdam. 

GRONINGER ORKEST VEREENIGING. Conductor: Jan. 
van Epenhuysen. Urwerkersgang, Groningen. 

HAARLEMSE QORKEST VEREENIGING. Conductor: 
Toon Verhey Lan. Begijnestraat, 13 rood, 
Haarlem. 

Het GeLpeRS OrKeEst. Conductors: Jan Out and 
Leo Pappenheim. Koningstraat 15, Arnthem. 

MAASTRICHTSCH STEDELIJK ORKEST. Conductor: 
André Rieu. Lenculenstraat 31, Maastricht. 

RESIDENTIE OrKEsT. Conductor: Willem van Ot- 
terloo. Muzenstraat 29, The Hague. 

RoTTERDAMSCH PHILHARMONISCHE OrKEsT. Con- 
ductor: Eduard Flipse. Scheidamse Singel 89 b, 
Rotterdam. 

TWENTSCH PHILHARMONISCHE ORKEST. Conduc- 
tor: Yvon Baarspul. Kneedweg 28, Enschede. 
UrrecHtscH STEDELIJK OrCHEST. Conductor: 

Paul Hupperts. Parkstraat 8, Utrecht. 
Managers 
*CONCERTDIRECTIE G. DE Koos. Van Moerssedestraat 
7, The Hague. 

JoHAN Kontnc. Ruyckrocklaan 32, The Hague. 
*N. V. INTERNATIONALE CONCERTDIRECTIE ERNST 
Krauss. J. W. Brouwersplein 4, Amsterdam. 
*NEDERLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE J. BEEK. Kon- 

inginnegracht 82, The Hague. 
*NEDERLANDSCH IMPRESSARIAAT. Miss M. Schill. 
Jacob Obrechtstraat 51, Amsterdam Zuid. 


NORWAY 


INTER- 


Maver. 


Hein Jordans. 


Orchestras 

FILHARMONISK 
Griner-Hegge. 
bugaten 24, Oslo. 

MUSIKSELSKAPET HARMONIEN. Conductor: Carl 
Garaguly. Manager: O. Bucher Josannessen. 
Olav Kyrresgaten 11, Bergen. 

STAVANGER ByorKESTER. Conductor: Carsten An- 
dersen. Stavanger. 

TRONDHEIMS SYMFONIORKESTER. Conductor: Finn 
Audun Oftedal. Trondheim. 

Managers 

*M. F. DietricHson. Fr. Nansens plass 6, Oslo. 

*M. P. GottscHALK. Tolbugata 3, Oslo. 

*MarTHA JENSEN. Fr. Nansens plass 6, Oslo. 

*Max Lerxo. Incognitogaten 16, Oslo. 

*SIGNE Ovstaas-RupoLtF LipaAEK. Torden skjolds- 
gaten 6, Oslo. 


PORTUGAL 
Managers 


CIRCULO DE CutturA Musica. Director: Elisa de 
Sousa. 22 Borges Carneiro, Lisbon. 

EMPERZA CINEMATOGRAFICA IMPERIO. Manager: 
Fernando Seixas. Alameda de D. Alfonso Hen- 
riques, Lisbon. 

SOCIEDADE DE CONCIERTOS DE LISBOA. 


SELSKAP. 
Manager: 


Conductor : Odd 
Eigil Beck. Toll- 


Manager: 


Victor A. Amancio. Rua Nova do Almada 95, 
Lisbon. 

*CONSTANTINO VARELA-Crp. P. 
Lisbon. 


da Alegria 22, 


February 15, 1956 


SPAIN 


Orchestras 

OrQUESTA DE CAMARA DE Maprip. No regular con- 
ductor. Sponsor: Marques de Bolarque, Banco 
Urquijo, Madrid. 

OrQUESTA FILHARMONICA DE MAprip. No regular 
conductor. Alcantra, 67, Madrid. 

OrQUESTA MUNICIPAL DE BARCELONA. Conductor: 
Eduardo Toldra. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de 
Barcelona. 

OrQuestA MUNICIPAL DE 
José Limantour. 
B'Ibao. 

OrQUESTA MUNICIPAL DE VALENCIA. 
Ramon Corell. Sponsor: 
Valencia. 

OrQguesta NACIONAL. Conductor: Ataulfo Argen- 
ta. Manager: Comisaria de la Misica, Ministerio 
de Educaci6n Nacional, Madrid. 

ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE MaAprip (Orquesta 
Arbés). No regular conductor. Los Madrazo, 
8, Madrid. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE Rapio NAcIonAL. No 
regular conductor. Auspices: Radio Nacional de 
Espafia, Madrid. 

Managers 

*AnTONIO G. J. CABALLERO. 
los Heros 75, Madrid. 

ConciertTos DANIEL (DE QUESADA). Los Madrazo 
16, Madrid. 

*CesAR Ficuertpo. 17 Miracruz, San Sebastian. 

*C. Lozano. Sicilia 198, Barcelona. 

*ALFoNSO SANZ. 113 Via Layetana, Barcelona. 


Orchestras SWEDEN 


GAVLEPORGS LANS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor 
and manager: Sigfried Naumann. Gavle. 

GOTEBORGS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductors: Six- 
ten Eckerberg, and Dean Dixon. Manager: Love 
Mannheimer, Goteborg. 

HALMSTADS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor: Tage 
Nilson. Manager: A. L. Bernston. Halmstad. 

KONSERTFORENINGEN I STOCKHOLM. Conductor: 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Manager: Johannes 
Norrby. Stockholm. 

MALMO KONSERTHUSSTIFTELSE. Conductor: Sten- 
Ake Axelson. Manager: Emil Gagner, Malmo. 

NorpvASTRA SKANES ORKESTERFORENING. Conduc- 
tor and manager: Hakon von Ejichwald. Hal- 
singborg. 

NorRKOPINGS ORKESTERFORENING. 


BILBAo. 
Sponsor: 


Conductor : 
Ayuntamiento de 


Conductor : 
Ayuntamiento de 


Colle de Martin de 


Guest conduc- 


. tors. Manager: Sven-Gunnar Andrén. Norr- 
koping. 

OREBRO ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor: Ingvar 
Lidholm. Manager: Eric Eson Ribbe. Orebro. 
Managers 


*KONSERTBOLAGET, HELMER ENWALL. 
22, Stockholm. 

Nits Hettstrom. Musiktidningen Estrad. Reger- 
ingsgatan 87, Stockholm. 

*ECKERT-LUNDIN. Konsertbyran S/F Aktiebolag. 
Berzelii Park 7, Stockholm. 

*NORDISKA MUSIKFORLAGETS KONSERTBYRA. Man- 
ager: P.-O. Lundahl. Regeringsgatan 35, Stock- 


holm. 
SWITZERLAND 


Orchestras 

BASLER KAMMERORCHESTER. Conductor: Paul 
Sacher. St. Albanyorstadt 5, Basle. 

BASLER GESELLSCH AFTORCHESTER. Conductor: Hans 
Miinch. Miisterplatz 15, Basle. 

3ERNER STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Luc Balmer. 
Theaterplatz 6, Berne. 

ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE. Conductor: 
Ernest Ansermet. Promenade du Pin 3, Geneva. 

Rapio-GENEVE (Orchestre de la Suisse Romande). 
Conductor: Edmond Appia. 

Rapio-LAUSANNE (Orchestre de Chambre de Lau- 
sanne). Conductor: Victor Desarzens. 

Rapio-LuGcAno (Orchestre de Radio Lugano). 
Conductors: Otmar Nussio, Leopoldo Casella. 

Rapio-ZurtcH (Orchestre de Bermunster). Con- 
ductors: H. Hofmann, Paul Burkhard. 

St. GALL STADTORCHESTER. Conductor: Alexander 
Kranhals. Unterer Graben 13, St. Gall. 

WINTERTHUR ORCHESTER. Conductor: Victor 
Desarzens. Musik Kollegium, Winterthur. 


Hamngatan 


ZiricH TONHALLEORCHESTER. Conductor: Erich 
Schmid. Winterthurerstrasse 119, Zurich. 

Managers 

*AGENCE DE CONCERTS FOorETISCH Freres. Direc- 


tor: M. Droz. 5 rue Caroline, Lausanne. 
J. Bérancer. Théatre Municipal, Lausanne. 
3UREAU DE Concerts H. Beck. Hotellanbe 4, 
Musikhaus Zytglogge. Berne. 








* BURGER 
Pio CHESINI. Steinnenvorstadt 7, Basle. 


*MmeE. CAsEtTTI-GIOVANNA. 
tenex, Geneva. 


* KONZERTDIREKTION 


Zurich. 
IKRON HOLZ 


LIBRAIRIE Payor. 
MULLER ET SCHADI 


KANTOR 


Spitalgasse 28, 
M. StruBin 


MENZEL KreuzstrAsse. Kilc 
PAREL. Maison Hug, Neuchatel 


*W ALTER 
weisstrasse 
*M. VERLEYE. 


Manager 
*F. FRANKO 
Istanbul. 


SCH ULTHESS-GEORGE 


, Zurich. 





4 Rue la Paix, Lausanne 


3 Avénue de Fron- 


Te Irgasse 0, 


OWITZ. 


serne, 
Neuchatel. 


Teaterplatz 6, Berne 


hberg, Zurich 


PAYOT Stein 


3 Rue Confédération. Geneva. 
*JoACHIN Wyss, Postfach Fraumiinster 56, Zurich. 


TURKE 


Kontiya, Beh 


AUSTRALIA 


Orchestras 
( Management 


Broadcasting 


Sydney. ) 


for all 
Commission, 


orchestras 


Y 


=~ 
ne 


oglou Sakizaga 


Australian 
G.P.O. Box 487, 


PertH SympHoNy. Conductor: John Farnsworth 


Hall. 
QUEENSLAND 
Pekarek. 
SouTH 


Perth. 


SYMPHONY 


Brisbane 
\ USTRALIAN SYM 


Henry Krips. Adelaide. 


SYDNEY 


SYMPHONY 


Condu 


sens. Sydney. 


TASMANIAN 


Murison Bourn. 


SYMPHONY. 


Hobart 


VICTORIAN SYMPHONY. Con 


Melbourne. 


Conductor Rudolt 


PHONY Conductor : 
ctor: Eugene Goos- 
Conductor: Kenneth 


ductor: Kurt Woess 


{AULNULAANUOUALA AULA 


Little Orchestras (U. S.) 


3ALTIMORE LITTLE 
nald Stewart. Manager: 


ORCHESTRA 


Conductor: Regi 


Joseph Wiseman. 1 E. 


Mt. Vernon P1., Baltimore, Md. 
BROOKLYN CHAMBER Musk 
Carl H. Tollefsen. 946 Pr 


mE: 


BUFFALO SYMPHONETTE, Cot 
14 Cheltenham Dr., Buffalo 16, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND LITTLE 


SYMPHONY 


Society. Conductor: 
esident St., Brooklyn, 


uluctor: Fred Ressel 


Conductor Theo 


dore Bloomfield. Manager: Joseph Koch. 1101 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


COLONIAL LittLE SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


Conductor : 


Thomas Scherman. President: F. G. Holloway 
Drew University, Madison, N. J 


DENECKE SINFONIETTA, 


Conductor and Manager: 


Henry Denecke. First Ave. Bldg., Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 
GREEN 
Holter. 


30x 507, Green Bay, Wis 


Hart House OrCHESTRA. 


Manager : 
onto. 


Stuart Nall 


LittLtE OrCHESTRA SOCIETY. I 
Scherman. General manager: Thea Dispeker. 35 


W. 53rd St., New York City, N. Y 


LittLE SYMPHONY 


SocIeTy 


Conductor 


3AY SYMPHONETTE. Conductor: Ralph B. 
Manager: Robert 


J. Barlament. P. O. 


Boyd Neel 
135 College St., Tor 


Conductor: Thomas 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Conductor: Gregor Millar. 785 Market St., San 


Francisco, ( 


LONGINES 


alif 
SYMPHONETTE 
Piastro. Manager: 


Claren 


Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MEMPHIs SINFONIETTA. Cc 


1 
Frank. President: P. K. Seidman. 3374 


Rd., Memphis, Tenn. 


NEw 


CHAMBER 


ORCHESTR 


Conductor: Mishel 
ce E. Cramer. 306 S. 
mductor: Vincent de 
374 Hadley 


4 OF PHILADELPHIA 


Conductor: Nicholas Harsanyi. 1738 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA LITTLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Ar- 


thur Cohn. 


Managers: Gul 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PORTLAND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Boris 


Sirpo. 


Manager: Jean 


244, Portland, Ore. 
SAIDENBERG LITTLE SyMpHONY. Conductor: Daniel 


Saidenberg. 


Manager: Cc 


yver-Ford. 1700 Locust 


Henniger. P. O. Box 


mcert Associates, Inc. 


36 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 


SANTA FF 
Conductor: 


SINFONIETTA A 


Hans Lange 


Wright. Santa Fe, N. M. 
Worcester LittLE SyMpHONY. Conductor: Harry 


Levenson. 


Rosari 


Hall, Boston, Mass. 


SINFONIETTA. 


ND CHORAL SOcIETY 
. President: L. C. 


Manager: Loren K. Hutchinson. 105 
Madison St. 
ZIMBLER STRING 
Zimbler. Manager: 


Conductor: Josef 
o Mazzeo. Symphony 
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Opera Companies in the United States 


iW IULULIUNLULLA ALLL LULL HULU 


(This list is reprinted by permission from 
Opera News, a publication of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, Inc., 654 Madison Ave., New 
York City, omitting secondary schools, choral 
societies, churches, and small groups presenting 
only one-act opera during the 1954-55 season. 
The initial (E) refers to productions given in 
English. Opera titles have been shortened for 
reasons Of Space.) 

Alabama 

AusurN. Ala. Polytechnic Inst.: Hoffmann, 6; 
Schicchi/Pagliacci; (E). BirMINGHAM. Con- 
servatory: Amahl, 2; Bartered Bride; (E). 
Mosite. Opera Guild: Carmen, 2; (E). Opera 
Guild IWksp.: Fledermaus, 5; Old Maid; (E). 


University. Ala U.: Maid Mistress/Jumping 
Frog, 6; Riders to Sea, 2; (E). 

Arizona 

FLAGSTAFI Ariz Playmakers: Medium, 2; 
Amahl; (E). 

Arkansas 


EUREKA SprinGs. Inspiration Pt. Colony: Hansel, 
5, tour; Prodigal Son, 3; Elixir; Frantic Phy- 
sician; Game of Love; Hoffmann; Old Maid; 
Riders to Sea; Shanewis; Solomon & Balkis; 
(IE). Fayerrevitte. Ark. U.: Cosi; Sunday 
Excursion; (E). Litrte Rock. Ark. Choral. 
Soc.: Carmen; (E). 

California 

BetmMont. Notre Dame Coll.: Amahl; Smoky 
Mountain; (E). Berxetrey. Coll. of Golden 
Hind: Barber, 18; Figaro, 12; (E). Calif. U.: 
Peter’s Puppet Show; Medium/Telephone; (E). 
GLENDALE. Opera Il’ksp.: Figaro; (E). 

Los ANGELES. Chamber Sym.: Impresario/For- 
ever Remember; (E). Conservatory: Hansel, 5; 
(E); Rig xoletto, 5; Fledermaus, 3; (E); Aida; 
Chenier, 3; Louise, 2; Butterfly. Euterpe Read- 
ing Club: Bohéme; Cavalleria; Elixir; Lakmé; 
Oracolo; Rigoletto. Guild Opera: Hansel, 11; 
Old Maid; (E). Inimaculate Heart Coll.: Mar- 
tha, 3; Fledermaus; (E). Opera Foundation: 
Barber; Bohéme; Traviata. So. Calif. U.: 
Masked Ball, 3; Tiefland, 2; (E). 

PASADENA, Redlands U.: Suzanne/Riders to Sea, 
2; Amahl; Butterfly. 

RiversipeE. Opera Assn.: Barber, 3. 

San Francisco. Cosmopolitan Opera: Butterfly, 
2; Bohéme; Faust; Manon; Traviata. Golden 
Gate Wksp.: Pasquale; T ahiti, 6; Zanetto, 4; 
\mahl, 3; (E). San Francisco Opera: 26 pfs. 
of 13 works; Carmen in Fresno; Faust in San 
Diego; Faust in Sacramento; 14 pfs. of 14 works 
in Los Angeles. New: Lohengrin, Macbeth, 
Troilus. 

SANTA BarBara. JMusic Acad.: Ariadne, 2; 
Manon. Santa Barbara Coll.: _Medium/Tele- 
phone, 5; Riders to Sea; (E). SANTA MonIca. 
Civic Gein Assn.: Bohéme, 4; Lucia; Rigo- 
letto; Cav/Pag, 2: Traviata. STANForD. Stan- 
ford U.: Rake’s Progress, 3; (E). Stockton. 
Pacific Coll.: Boris, 4+; Mighty Casey; (E). 

Colorado 

ASPEN. Music Inst.: Orfeo; Impresario; (E). 
COLORADO SprinGs. Theater Singers: Marriage, 
3; Amahl, 2; (E). Denver. Capitol Opera: 
Cav/Pag, 4. Greater Denver Opera: Rigoletto, 
3: Hansel. Denver U.: Coventry Nativity, 2; 


(FE). 
Connecticut 
Hartrorp. Conn. Opera Assn.: Aida ; Barber ; 


Bohéme; Traviata. Hartford Sym.: Fleder- 
maus; (E). Hartt Coll.: Amahl, 16 on tour ; 
Faust; Touchstone, 4; Comedy on Bridge; ( same 
of Cards; (E). New Haven. Yale U.: Butter- 
fly; Devil & Webster, 2; Amahl. Srratrorp. 
Polka-Dot Players: Medium/Telephone, 5; (E). 

Delaware 

WiLMINGTOoN. Mosart Singers: Cosi; (E). 

District of Columbia 

WasHINGTON. Mozart Singers: Cosi 2; (E). 

Florida 

Miami. Jr. Opera Guild: Barber, 8; (E). Opera 
Guild: Barber; Lucia, 3. TALLAHASSEE, Fla. 
State U’.: Susannah, Lowland Sea; (E). TAMPA. 
Ciwie Grand Op. Assn.: Bohéme. 

Georgia 

ATLANTA. Opera-Arts Assoc’d.: Rigoletto; Travi- 
ata; Trovatore, 2; Bohéme; Cav/Pag; Cav. in 
Chattanooga. 
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Illinois 


Cuicaco. All Children’s: Faust, 2: ie eyes 
2; (E). American Opera: Rigoletto, 3; Travi- 
ata; Trovatore. DePaul U.: Maid Shisteean/ 
Riders to Sea/Songstress, 2. Fine Art Opera: 
Rheingold; Walkire; Siegfried; G6tterdam- 
merung. Hull House Wksp.: Martha, 2; (E). 
ISCM: Fisher's Wife, 2; Marva; (E). LKM 
Chorus: Fledermaus; (E). Lyric Theater: 
Barber; Bohéme; Carmen; Lucia; Norma; 
Taming of Shrew; Tosca; Traviata; 2 each. 
Opera Theater: Cavalleria; Faust. Pavanne 
Opera Theater: Butterfly. 

Decatur. Milliken U.: Bartered Bride, 4; (E). 
Evanston. Northwestern U.: Telephone, Com- 
edy on Bridge, Butterfly; (E). Rockrorp. Men- 
delssohn Club: Fledermaus; (FE). Urpana 
Illinois U.: Boor/There & Back/L’Abandon 
d’Ariane, 3; Magic Flute, 2; Boor/Prankster in 
St. Louis, (E). 

Indiana 

Bioomincton. Indiana U.: Schicchi, 6, tour; 
Ruby/Pag.; Fledermaus, 3; Tabarro/Sister An- 
gelica; Ariadne; Barber; Bartered Bride; 
Traviata; 2; Parsifal; Tel.; (E). GREENCASTLE. 
DePauw U.: Carmen, 3; (E). INDIANAPOLIS 
Butler U.: Traviata; (E) RicuMonp. Earlham 
College: Figaro, 2; (E). 

Iowa 

CepDAR Fats. State Teachers Coll.: Comedy on 
Bridge, 3; Bluebeard’s Castle; (E). CENTER- 
VILLE. Ensem. Whksp.: Fledermaus; (E). 
CHARITON. Aeolian Singers:: Fledermaus; (E). 
DecoraAH. Luther Coll.: Devil & Webster, 2; 


(E). Des Motnes. Drake U.: Mavra/Figaro; 
(E). GRINNELL. Grinnell Coll.: Medium, 3; 
(E). Iowa City. Jowa State U.: Figaro, 3; 
(E). 

Kansas 


Emporta. Emporia Coll.: Valley, 2; Impresario; 
(E). Wicuita. Wichita U.: Comedy on 
Bridge/Riders to Sea/Telephone, 3; (FE). 

Kentucky 

Loutsvitte. Ken. Opera Assn.: Double Trouble, 
Wish, 4; Pag/Education Manquée, Figaro, 2; 
Poppea. 

Louisiana 

New Orveans. Experimental Opera Theater: 
Amelia/Schicchi; Bohéme; Butterfly; Carmen; 

2 each. Opera Guild: Byron’s Letter, 12; (E). 

Opera House Assn.: Bohéme; Chenier; Fleder- 
maus; Lakmé; Martha; Otello; Rigoletto; 
Tosca; 2 each. Tulane-Newcomb: Amahl/Edu- 
cation Manquée; Prodigal Son; 2. Navier U.: 
Cav/Pag, 3; Ouanga, 2; Medium; (EF). 

Maine 

KENNEBUNKPORT. Arundel Opera Theater: Faust, 
4; Cosi, Fledermaus, a: 2). 


Maryland 
BALTIMORE. Civic Ope ra: Cav/Pag, Faust, Trova- 
tore, 3. Peabody Conservatory: Amahl/Tele- 


phone, 3; Histoire du Soldat/Combattimento ; 
(E). Sym. Orch.: Boris; Tosca. 

Massachusetts 

AMHERST. Community Opera: Traviata. sag ry 
Beston U.: John in Love, Threepenny, 3; (E). 
New England Opera Theater: Barber, 55 in 22 
states; Pasquale, 3; Figaro, Trojans : Impres- 
ario/Meeting/Education Manquée; Pasquale at 
a (E). Campripce. Longy School: 
Pot of Fat; (E). Lowell House Music Soc.: 
Threepenny, 4; (E). Duxpury. Plymouth Rock 
Center: Aida, Bohéme, Giovanni, Hansel, Me- 
dium, Impresario, 2 each; (E). Lenox. Berk- 
shire Music Center: Rope, Zaide, 2; Romeo & 
Juliet / Abandon d’Ariana / Comedy on Bridge; 
Schicchi/Telephone ; (E). WALTHAM. Brandeis 

: Medea; (E). 

Michigan 

ANN Arpor. Mich. U.: Falstaff, 5; Fidelio, 4; 
(E). Detrroir. Wayne U.: Old Maid/Tele- 
phone, 12. (E). Fiint. Civic Opera: Martha. 
(E). Lanstnc. Mich. State Coll.: Michigan 
Dream (E). 

Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS. Minnesota U.: Amahl, 4, in Du- 
luth; Impresario/Telephone, 3; Noces. (E). Sr. 
Pau. Civic Opera Assn.: Hoffmann, 3. 

Mississippi 


Jackson. Opera Guild: Bohéme, 2; Valley. 


Missouri 

Canton. Culver-Stockton Coll.: Fledermaus, 2, 
(E). Cotumstra. Stephens Coll.: Tosca, Travi- 
ata; (E). Kansas Crtry. Philharmonic: Faust, 
Tosca, 2. Sr. Louts. Inst. cf Music: Fille de 
Mme. Angot. (E). Midwest Opera Assn.: 
Schicchi/Amahl, 3; Traviata, 2. Washington 
Hello Out There/Pag, Hansel, Flute, Education 
Manquée, 2 each. (FE). 

Montana 

Missouta. Montana State U.: 
Medium. (EF). 

Nebraska 

Lincotn. Neb. Wesleyan U Rosenkavalier, 4, 
(E). Neb. U.: Consul, 5; Valley/Casey. (E). 
OmaHa. Opera Theater: Amahl, 3; Sunday Ex- 


Impresario, 3; 


cursion, 2. (F) 


Nevada 

Las VeGAs. Opera Assn.: 

New Jersey 

Newark. Luigi Dell’Orefice: Tosca. PRINCETON, 
Columbus Boychoir: Trial of Lucullus/Com- 
battimento, 2. (E). Princeton U.: Dido, 2. (EF), 

New Mexico 

ALBuQguERQUE. N. M. U.: Merry Wives, 4. (E). 
Portaces. East N. M. U.: Fledermaus, 2. (E). 

New York 

Batpwin. M. Della Rocca: Hansel (E) ; Boheéme, 
Butterfly, Traviata. BrncHamton. Tri-Cities 
Wksp.: Carmen, 5; Pag., 3; Dido. BronxviLe. 
Sarah Lawrence Coll.: In a Garden, 2; Princess 
Who Talked Backward; Someday; (E). Brook- 
LYN. Bertoli Trade Corp.: Trovatore. Light 
Opera Guild Coll.: Valley, 3; Omelet; (E). 
Pennybridge: Pasquale. Popular Price Grand 
Opera: Aida at Randall’s Island; Cav/Pag, 
Bohéme in Newark. Burrato. Philharmonic: 


Traviata. 


Fledermaus, Traviata, 2, CHAUTAUQUA. Opera 
Assn.: Amahl/Hansel; Butterfly; Figaro; 


Merry Wives; Trovatore; 2 each. (E). ELLEN- 
VILLE. Empire State Festival: Bohéme; Butter- 
fly; Cosi; Love Triumphant; Traviata; 2. Gar- 
DEN City. Adelphi Coll.: Boheme, 4; (E). 

IrHAcA. Civic Opera Group: Fledermaus, 2; 
(E). New Hype Park. Leng Island Opera: 
Traviata in Floral Park. 

New York. After Dinner Opera: Telephone, 11, 
Incl. Clarksburg, Terre Haute, Lake Hopat- 
cong; Education Manquée (E). Amato Opera 
Theater: 164 pis. of 12 standard operas. Ameri- 
can Opera Soc.: Paris & Helen, 4 incl. Mt. 
Kisco, Princeton, Washington; Iphigenia; Otello 
(Rossini) ; ; Poppea; Sonnambula; Dido/Combat- 
timento in Katonah, 2 each; Combattimento in 
Boston; Savitri. Ansonia Opera Circle: Car- 
men, 3; Figaro; (E); Traviata, 2. Broadway 
Grand Opera: Bohéme. Dick Campbell Con- 
certs: Salome, 4 in Eastern states. Chamber Op- 
era Players: Trionfo dell’Onore, 3; (E). Co- 
lumbia U.: Cask of Amontillado; (E). Comic 
Opera Players: Tahiti/Telephone, 20 on tour. 
Community Civic Opera: Pag., 4 incl. Jersey 
City; Cav., 3; Traviata; ~~ atore; Forza. Com- 
munity Opera: Amahl, 5; Faust; Hansel; Me- 
dea, 4; Cav.; Old Maid; Telephone, 3; Sister 
Angelica, 2; Carmen; Maid Mistress; Flute; 
Quiet Game of Cribble; (E). Composers 
Forum: The Stronger; (E). Cooper Union/ 
AGMA: Giants in the Earth; (E). Godino 
Opera Studio: Bohéme; Traviata, 2. Greenwich 
House Music School: Robin & Marion/Im- 
presario, 2; Hansel; (E). Hunter Coll.: What 
Men Live By/Farmer & Fay/Bad Boys in 
School, 2. Juilliard School: Idomeneo, 4; In 
the Name of Culture; (E). Kappa Mu Epsilon: 
In a Garden/Little Harlequinade/Love Is a 
Game, 2. (E). Little Orch. Soc.: Impresario, 
5 tour; Enfant et Sortiléges, Babar, Archy & 
Mehitabel. Manhattan Schocl of Music: Love 
Triumphant/Fatal Oath, 2. Mannes Coll. of 
Music: Bohéme, 12 in Minn. tour; (E). Me- 
dium & Telephone: Medium/Telephone, 14 on 
tour. Metropolitan Opera: 149 pfs. of 26 works 
in N. Y.; 66 pfs. 18 other cities; Arabella, Fled- 
ermaus, (E). Arabella, Chenier, new prod. 
R. Miller Sgrs.: Impresario, 3 incl. Hamp- 
tons. (E) NBC TV Opera Wksp.: Ariadne, 
Saint of Bleecker St., Amahl, Tosca; (E). 
Neighborhood Playhse.: Medium; (E). Nex 
School for Social Research: Letter to Emily, 
Sicilian Limes, Tenor, Veil, 2 ea.; (E). N.Y.C 
Opera: 72 pfs. of 20 works in N. Y. & 31 pfs. 
in 11 other cities. Cinderella, Falstaff, Figaro, 
Fledermaus, Hansel, Three Oranges, (i), WY: 
Youth Concerts: M:z agic Mirror, 2; (E). Opera 
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Piayers: Sunup/Tsar Has Photo Taken, 8, (E). 

La Puma Opera Workshop: 85 pfs. of 23 

standards works incl. Norma, Walktre. L. Petri 

Opera Group: Aida, Cav./Pag., Traviata, 2; 

Rigoletto; Cav. in Jamaica. Polenta Opera: Ver- 

bum Nobile/Flis. Punch Opera: Childhood 

Miracle Nightingale, 5 incl. New Arts Cl. (E) 

Rossim Opera Wksp.: Traviata. San Carlo Op- 

era: Aida, Bohéme, Butterfly, Carmen, Trova- 
re, in Boston & Washington; Rigoletto, Trovi \- 

tore, Cav./Pag., in Boston. Second Equt 

Saint of Bleecker St., 107 incl. Washing 

(f: Theater de Lys: Threepenny, 31. (E 

Third St. Music Sch.: Bohéme, 3; (E). Tolibi la 

Opera Showcase: Mese Mariano, Sonnaml mula, 

2; Trovatore. Chas. L. li’agner Co.: Butterfly, 
45 (Italian & E) ); Boheme, 8; (E); tour. Yost 
Master Stger : Cav./Pag., 5; Bohéme, Rig 
letto, Traviata, Trovatore. 

Pine Hitt. Turnau Opera Players: Grand Slam, 
10; Telephone, 9; Little H: a Marriage 
Contract, 8; Pag., 6; Impresario, Little H. 
Grand S./Tel., in Stamford, (E).. P T. WASH- 
iNGrON. Intl. Grand Opera: Johéme, 2. 
RocHestek. FEustman Schocl: Cenerentola, 3; 
Dido & Aeneas, Merry Mount, 2; (E). Opera 
Under the Stars: Barber, Carmen, Tosca. 
ScHroon Lake. Colony Opera Gd.: Valley, 2; 
Hansel; (E). Syracuse. IJnter-City Opera: 
Bohéme. \WARRENSBURG. Green Mansions: Cen- 
‘rentola, Threepenny, 4; (EF). WuHite PLAINs. 
City Civic Opera: Bartered Bride, 5; Flute, 2. 
(E). 

North Carolina 

CHAPEL Hitt. N. C. U.: Figaro, 2; (E) CuHar- 
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LoTTeE. Opera Assn.: Bohéme, Cosi, Hoffmann, 
2; (E). DurHam. N.C. Coll.: Consul, 2; (E) 
RALEIGH. Grass Roots bs 98 pfs. of 10 
chamber works in 24 cities; (FE). 

Ohio 

ALLIANCE. Mt. Union Coll.: Valley/Impresario, 
2. (E). Berea. Baldwin-lallace Coll.: Malady 
of Love/Cumberland Fair, Sunday Excur. (E). 
CANTON. Civic Opera: Carmen, 2; (E). Cin- 
CINNATI. Coll. of Music: Savitri, 2; Songstress ; 
(E). Music-Drama Guild: At the Boar’s Head, 
Hoffmann, Telephone, (E). Summer Opera 
Assn.: Carmen, 3; Aida, Ballo, Bohéme, Butter- 
fly, Faust, Lakmé, Manon, Martha, Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Turandot, 2; Tosca. CLEVELAND. 
Cafarelli Opera: Hoffmann, (E); Pagliacci. 
Institute of Music: La Rondine, 4; (E). 
Mus. Sch. Settlement: Peter’s Puppet Show 
Princess on Pea, 3; Bluebeard’s Castle, (E). 
Karamu Playhouse: Jumping Frog/7 “abarro, 
Robe of Pearls, 31 ea.; What Men Live By, 
25, (FE). Corumsus. Allied Arts Guild: 
Cosi, Bartered Bride, (E). Capital U.: Or- 
pheus in Underworld, (EF). Hiram. Hiram 
Coll.: Devil & Webster, What Men Live By, 
2, (E). Opertrn. Conservatory: Tender Land, 
2, (E). Youncstown. Youngstown Coll.: 
Figaro, (E) 

Oklahoma 

CHICKASHA. State Coll. for Women: Amahil, Tele- 
phone, 3; Consul, Sunday Excursion, (E). 
Durant. Southeastern State Coll.: Sunday Ex- 
cursion, 6; Telephone, 2 incl. Ardmore, (E). 
NorMAN. Okla U.: Figaro, 3, (E). Tutsa. 
Tulsa Opera: Bohéme, Traviata, 2. 

Oregon 

PortLAND. Civic Opera Assn.: Fledermaus, 2; 
3arber, (E). West Coast Opera Thea.: Bar- 
tered Bride, (EF). 

Pennsylvania 





Erte. Philharmonic: Carmen, 2, (E). LANcAs- 
TER. Opera Wksp.: Maid Mistress, 5; Amahl, 
4; Valley, Medium, (E). PuHiLapetpHta. Acad. 
of Vocal Arts: Cosi at Haverford, (E). Co- 
opera: Primadonna/Delinquents, Medium/Quéet 
Game of Cribble, 5 each; Hold That Note, Suor 
Angelica (E). Grand Opera: Lucia, 2 incl. 
Baltimore; Carmen, Rigoletto, Samson, Tosca, 
Traviata, Trovatore. Musical Acad.: Traviata, 
2. Orch. & Chorus: Hansel, (E). Roxborough 
Alumni: Carmen, 2, (E). Prrrspurcu. Pa. 
Coll. for Women: Babar, 4 in Aspenwall, Amahl 
in Washington (Pa.) ; Figaro, Hello Out There, 
(E). Pittsburgh Opera: Aida, Lucia, Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Tosca, 2 each. WILLIAMsporT. Civic 
Choir: Amahl, Telephone, (E). 

Rhode Island 

Newport. Music Festival: Carmen, Orpheus, (E). 
Provinence. R. J. Opera Guild: Barber. 
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South Carolina 

GREENVILLE. Bob Jones U.: Aida, 2. Spartan- 
BURG. Converse Coll.:| Medium/Sunday, Valley, 
(E). Music Festival: Carmen. 

Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA Opera <Assn.: Don Giovanni, 
Merry Wives, Trovatore, 2 ea, (E). Knox 
VILLE. Syntphony: Fledermaus (E) 

Texas 

Austin. Texas U.: Schicchi/There & Back, 6, 
Mavra, (E). BeEAuMontT. Opera IVk 
letto. DALLAS. Community Opera Gui 
Princess & Pea (E). Lyric Theater: 
Tel., Jumping Frog/Impres., 2, Witch of Endot 
(E). Sym. Orch.: Salome, 3. Denton. Ni 
Texas State Coll.: Carmen, 2, Fledermaus, 2, 
incl. Bryan, Tex. (E). Fr. Wortu. Civic Opera 
Assn.: Salome, 2, incl. Dallas, Merry Wives, 2 
Martha, Carmen, Salome, Carmen in Shevpt 
Community Op. Wksp.: Cockcrow in Austin, 
Gooseherd & Goblin, Sunday Ex. Hovston 
Hlouston U Carmen, 3, incl. Ozona; Suzanne, 
(FE). Port ArtHur. Opera Co.: Martha, 2, 
(E). San ANTONIO. Cosmopolitan Op.: Martha 
(E). Grand Opera Fest.: Fledermaus, Manon, 
2 incl. Brownsville; Aida, Lucia. Waco. Bay 
lor U.: Butterfly, 4, (E). 

Utah 

Locan. State Agric. Coll.: Hansel, Schiechi Cav., 


AED. Provo Brigham Young U.: Lakmé, 4; 





Golden Goose, 2; Sunday Excursion (EF). Sa 
LAKE City. Ut é 

Virginia 

DANVILLE. Little Theater: Fledermaus, 2, (1 
LyNcHBURG. Grass Roots Of Sunday Excur 

2, incl. Appomattox, Amahl, 2, Tel., -(] 

NorFrotk. I[l/m. « Va 1 
Maid/Sunday. RicHMoND. 4 ( 
Medium, 2, (E) 

Washington 
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Beg rs Ope a 3: D Giovann. Orpheée, 2 
Smoky Mt, (FE). WALLA WALLA. [I /uitma 
Coll.: Babar, 10 incl. Yakima (FE) 

West Virginia 

CLARKSBURG. Opera Guild: Amahl, Bohéme, (1 
WHEELING. Oglebay Inst Angélique /( 
on Bridge/Devil & Webster (FE). Sy. O 
Traviata. 

Wisconsin 

Mitwavukee. J lorentine Opera: Lucia. STEVEN 
Pr. State Teachers Coll.: Telephone/Sunda 
Ex., 2 (EF). WAUKESHA. Symphony Bart 


Bride, 2 (E). 


Summer F eativ als in North America 
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AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL. New London, Conn. 
Dance series by faculty and guests of the Con- 
necticut College School of the Dance. August 

\srpeEN FestivaL. Aspen, Colo. June 27 to Sept. 2. 
Opera, concerts, chamber concerts, and recitals. 
Musical director: Izler Solomon. Executive di 
rector: Norman Singer. 161 W. 86th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

BERKSHIRE FestivAL. Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass 
July 4 to Aug. 12. Week ends of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony, and chamber orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Charles Munch. 

BETHLEHEM BacuH FestivAL. Bethlehem, Pa. May 
10, 11, 12, 18 and 19. Director: Ifor Jones. 528 
N. New St. 

BrANvEIS UNtversity FESTIVAL OF THE CREATIVE 
Arts. Waltham, Mass. Opera and _ concerts. 
June. 

Burrato Civic OxcHestra. Buffalo, N. Y. Open- 
air concerts in city parks. 511 City Hall. 

CARAMOOR Music FeEstivAL. Katonah, N. Y. 
American Opera Society, and other groups. June. 
Address: Westchester Friends of Music, Inc., 

Caramoor, Katonah, N. 

“ARMEL BACH FeEstIvaAL. Carmel, Calif. Choral 
and instrumental music by Bach and other com 
posers. July. Conductor: Gaston Usigli. Ad- 
dress: Denny-Watrous Management, Box 282. 

CENTRAL City FestivaL. Central City, Colo. Op- 

era and drama. July and August. Manager: 

Donald Stophlet, 1420 Court Pl., Denver, Colo. 

‘HAUTAUQUA INstituTION. Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Opera, concerts, and recitals. July 1 to Aug. 

26. Conductor: Walter Hendl. Opera director: 
Alfredo Valenti. 

CINCINNATI SUMMER OpeERA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Zoological Gardens Pavilion. June and July. Mu- 
sical director: Fausto Cleva. Managing director : 
Robert L. Sidell. Vine and Fifth Sts. 

CLEVELAND SUMMER Pops Concert. Cleveland, 
Ohio. Conductor: Louis Lane. 

CoNNEcTICUT Pops. Music’ Under the Stars 
Bridgeport, Conn. Connecticut Symphony. July 

and August. Conductor: Jonel Perlea. Address: 

991 Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

‘ONNECTICUT VALLEY Music Festiva. Deep 
River, Conn. Recitals. July and August. Musi- 

cal director: Ronald Murat. 

‘OONAMESSETT SEPTEMBER FESTIVAL. Coonames- 
sett, Mass. Opera, concerts, and recitals. Sep- 
tember. Address: Coonamessett Music Society, 
Inc., Box 145, Woods Hole, Mass. 

"RESCENT City CoNcEeRT Association. New Or- 
leans, La. Pops concerts in June and July. Man- 
ager: Walter Taney. 709 Whitney Bank Bldg. 

ELLENVILLE Music FestivAL. Ellenville, N. Y. 
Opera and concerts. August and September. 
Symphony of the Air. 

EspLANADE Concerts. Boston, Mass. Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. Free 


~ 
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concerts by the Boston Symphony, during July 
and August. Conduct Arthur Fiedler 
fuests 

GRANT PARK SUMMER CONCERTS. Chicago, II! 


Grant Park Bandshell. Concerts, beginning 
June. by the Grant Park Symphony Conduct 
Nicolai Malk« Managing director: Walter L 
Larsen. Auspices: Chicago Park District 
HoL_tywoop Bown CONCERTS Hollywood, Calif 
Concerts by the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 


(Los Angeles Philharmonic), with guest conduc 
tors and soloists. Artistic director: Wynn Roca- 
mora. Musical direction: John Barnett Ms i 
ager: William Severns, 2301 N. Highland \v 

Jacon’s Pittow DANcr FEsTIVAI Jacob's Pil 
Lee, Mass. Dance programs by visiting artists 
during July and Aug 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREA Moi 
treal, P.O. Weekly concerts in July. Guest « 
ductor Manager: Pierre Béiqu 1476 SI 
bre Oke St . \\ 

Los ANGELES Music FestivaL. Univers'ty of Los 


Anecles, Los Angeles, Calif. Concerts and re 
citals. June. Musical Director: Franz Waxmat 
Management: Huttenback Artist Bureau. 432 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 13 

MARLBORO Music FESTIVAI Marlboro School of 
Music, Marlboro, Vt. Opera, concerts, and re- 
citals. Second and fourth week ends of July and 
August. 

MoraviAN) Must FESTIVAL Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. ( 
June. 

Music Mountain Series. Falls Village, Conn 
Concerts by the Berkshire Quartet. July and 
\ugust 

NAUMBURG SYMPHONY CONCERTS ON THE MALI 
Central Park, New York City, N. Y. May to 
September. 

Music UNDER THE StArs. Milwaukee, Wis. Emil 
Blatz Temple of Music. Concerts. July and 
August. Music director: John Anello. Man 
‘ : Alfred Boerner. 901 N. Ninth St. Aus 

pices: County Park Commission. 

New Haven Por Concerts. New Haven, Conn. 
July and August. Address: New Haven Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, 152 Temple St. 

Newport Music Festivar. Concerts and Opera 
July and August. Musical director: Remus 
Tzincoca. Manager: Harriet Steel Pickernel! 
190 Bellevue Ave. 

OcLeBAy INSTITUTE. Wheeling, W. Va. Summer 
concerts and opera. July and August. Executive 
director: Edwin M. Steckel. 

Oyat FeEstivAL. Ojai, Calif. Concerts. May. Di- 
rector: Lawrence Morton. 

Paciric Coast FestivAL. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Concerts. June 25 to July 1. Festival director: 
John Barnett. Address: 3 West Carrillo St 

(Continued on page 292) 
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(Continued from page 291) 

PENINSULA Music Festiva. Fish Creek, Wis. 
Aug. 11-26. Orchestral concerts. Conductor: 
Thor Johnson. President: Mrs. Kittie N. Val- 
entine, c/o Peninsula Arts Association. 

l’LYMOUTH Rock CENTER OF Music AND DRAMA, 
Duxbury, Mass. Concerts, operas, and plays. 
July and August. Director: David Blair Mc- 
Closky. 

PROMENADE SYMPHONY Concerts. Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Philharmonic, with guest conductors. 
June to September. Manager: Ernest Johnson. 
279 Yonge St. 7 

RAvintA FestivAL. Ravinia Park, Ill. Seven 
weeks of concerts by the Chicago Symphony, and 
ballet. Beginning June 23. Chairman: Howell 
W. Murray. 

Rep Rocks Music Festivat. Denver, Colo. Red 
Rocks Amphitheater. Denver Symphony. July 
and August. Conductor: Saul Caston. Man- 
ager: Helen Black. 310 Mercantile Bldg. 

Ruope ISLAND Pops OrcHEstRA. Starlight Pops. 
Providence, R. I. Mt. Pleasant Stadium. Con- 
certs. Rhode Island Philharmonic. July and 
August. Managers: Providence Jaycees. 

Rosin Hoop Dett Concerts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairmount Park. Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, 
with guest conductors. June to August. Man- 
ager: Howard Morton. 1420 Walnut St. 

SANTA BARBARA BACH FEsTIVAL. Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Concerts. June. Festival direction: y. 
Samuel Rugg. 

St. Louts Municrpat Opera. St. Louis, Mo. Mu- 
nicipal Open Air Theater, Forest Park. Perform- 
ances of grand and comic opera and musical 
comedy. June to September. Musical director: 


Edwin McArthur. Manager: Paul Beisman. 1876 
Arcade Bldg. 

St. Paut Por Concerts. St. Paul, Minn. Con- 
certs. July to August. Conductor: Clifford Ree- 
kow. Manager: E. A. Furni. 143 W. Fourth St. 

San Dieco SympHony. San Diego, Calif. Balboa 
Park Bowl. Conductor: Robert Shaw. 

SEPTEMBER Music Festivat. Falmouth, Mass. 
Concerts and opera. 

SouTHAMPTON Music FestivAL. Southampton, 
N. Y. Opera, concerts, and recitals. August. 
SoutH Mountain CHAMBER Series. Pittsfield, 
Mass. Recitals and chamber music. July and 

August. 

SrapiumM Concerts. New York City, N. Y. Lewi- 
sohn Stadium. Five concerts a week. June 18 to 
July 28. Stadium Concerts Symphony, with guest 
conductors. 

STARLIGHT THEATER. Kansas City, Mo. Swope 
Park Amphitheater. Light opera. Manager: 
William M. Symon. 1010 Grand Ave. 

STOCKBRIDGE FEsTIVAL oF EArLy Music. Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Town Hall. Concerts by the New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua. August and Sep- 
tember. 

Stony Brook Music FEstIvAL. Dogwood Hollow, 
Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. Concerts. July. 

STRATFORD FeEstTivAL. Stratford, Ont. Concerts. 
July and August. Conductor: Boyd Neel. 

TAMIMENT CHAMBER-Music FEstIvAL. Tamiment, 
Pa. Chamber concerts. Tamiment Institute. 7 
East 15th St., New York 3, N. 

VeNTNoR SUMMER Music FEsTIV AL. Ventnor, 
N. J. Ventnor Pier. Recitals. August. Address: 
Mrs. Nathan Hoffman. 15 S. New Haven Ave., 
Ventnor, N. J 


Summer Festivals in Europe 


CUTAN TT 


Austria 
BrEGENZ. Music Festival. Light-opera and ballet 
_ performances and concerts. July 19 to Aug. 15. 
Graz. Summer Festival. Opera, dance events, and 
concerts. June 28 to July 16. 
SALzBurG. Mozart Festival. Opera, concerts, and 
ballet. July 21 to Aug. 30. 
ViENNA. “Mozart and His Time”. 
opera. June 2 to June 24. 
Denmark 
COPENHAGEN. Music festival. May 17 to 31. 
Finland 
Hetstnx1. Sibelius Festival. June 9 to 18. 
France 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE. International Festival of Music. 
peony performances and concerts. July 7 to 
ug 
AIx-Les-Barns. International Dance Festival. End 
of July and beginning of August. 
—_ — and dance festival. June 28 to 
uly 3. 
Arras. Festival of Dramatic Art. Concerts, June. 
BEsANCON. Music Festival. Sept. 6 to 16. 
BorpEAUX. Music Festival. May 6 to 20. 
Burcunpy. Festival of the Nights of Burgundy. 
3allet and concerts. June 1 to 20. 
Lyons- CHARBONNIERES. Festival of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Concerts. Middle of June. 
MENTON. Music Festival. Chamber-music con- 
certs. Aug. 1-15. 
Nimes. Artistic and dramatic festival. Concert 
and dance performances. July 5 to 13. 
Prapes. Chamber-music programs, directed by 
Pablo Casals. July 3 to 18. 
STRASBOURG. Music Festival. June 8 to 22. 
Germany 
ANsSBACH. Bach Week. July 25 to Aug. 1. 
AucspurGc. Opera Festival. July 28 to Aug. 12. 
BAYREUTH. Franconian Festival Week. Opera, bal- 
let, and concerts. May 29 to June 3. 
BAYREUTH. Wagnerian Festival. July 24 to Aug. 
Bertin. Berlin Festival Weeks. Sept. 16 to Oct. 2. 
30NN. Beethoven Festival. End of May. 
Bonn. Schumann Festival. June 24 to 26. 
Darmstapt. Contemporary Music Festival. July 
12 to 15. er 
DueEssELporF. Lower Rhenish Music Festival. 
June 2 to 5. 
DuessetporF. International Heinrich Schutz Fes- 
tival. Oct. 16 to 21. 
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Kos_eNz. Season of outdoor operettas. June 30 
to Sept. 16. 

Lupswicssurc, German Mozart Festival. June 29 
to July 15. 

MunicH. Opera festival performances by the Ba- 
varian State Opera. Aug. 10 to Sept. 9. 

StuTtcart. Singing Festival. Aug. 2 to 5. 

WIESBADEN. International Opera Festival. May 1 
to 27. 

Worzsurc. Mozart Festival. June 9 to 23. 

Great Britain 

EprinpurGH. Edinburgh Festival. Opera, ballet, 
and concerts. Aug. 19 to Sept. 8 

GLYNDEBOURNE. Glyndebourne Opera Festival. 
June 1 to July 31. 

Greece 

Greece. Athens Festival. Opera and concerts. 
August to October. 

Italy 

FLORENCE. Maggio Musicale. Opera and concerts. 
May 3 to June 30. 

Perucra. Music Festival. Sept. 21 to 30. 

RAVELLO. Wagnerian Concerts. June 15 to 30. 

Rome. Opera performances at Baths of Caracalla. 
July and August. 

VENIcE. International Festival of Contemporary 
Music. Sept. 11 to 23. 

VERONA. Opera performances at the Verona arena. 
July 15 to Aug. 15. 

Norway 

Bercen. Music Festival. May 25 to June 7. 

The Netherlands 

HoLtLtanp FeEstivAL. Opera, ballet, and concerts. 
June 15 to July 15. 

Spain 

GRANADA. Festival of Dance and Music. June 20 
to July 2. 

Sweden 

StocKHOLM. Music and drama festival. June 3 
to 

Switzerland 

Ascona. Musical weeks. September. 

3RAUNWALD. Music Festival. July 10 to 20. 

EncapIne. Musical Summer. Chamber- and 
church-music concerts. July 15 to Aug. 15. 

GENEVA. Mozart Festival. June 18 to 30. 

Lucerne. International Festival of Music. Aug. 
15 to Sept. 8. 

Lucano. Musical Thursdays. Concerts. April 19 
to June 7. 





MonrTrREUX. International Music Festival. Con- 
certs. Sept. 7 to 25. 

ZuricH. June Festival Week. 

Yugoslavia 

Dusrovnik. Summer Festival. Opera, ballet, and 
concerts. July 1 to Aug. 31. 

LyUBLJANA. Music Festival. Opera, ballet, and 
concerts. June 1 to July 22. 

Spiir. Music Festival. Opera, ballet, concerts, 
July 15 to Aug. 15. 


Contests for Composers 
MUNA 


(The following list of contests and awards is 
limited to annual or biennial events of international, 
national, or statewide interest. Deadline dates are 
only approximate.) 

AGO ANTHEM Contest. Auspices: American 
Guild of Organists. For an anthem for mixed 
voices, not exceeding six minutes in length. Open 
to any composer residing in the United States or 
Canada. Award: $150, and publication. Dead- 
line: Jan. 1. Address: American Guild of Or- 
ganists, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

AMERICAN CHAMBER OPERA COMPETITION. Aus- 
pices: Ohio University College of Fine Arts, 
For a chamber opera based on an American sub- 
ject. Open to any American composer. Award: 
$250, and production by the Ohio University Op- 
era Workshop. Deadline: May Address : 
Hollace E. Arment, director, Opera Workshop, 
School of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

ANTHEM Contest. Auspices: Alumni Association 
of the Choir School of St. John the Divine. For 
an anthem for any combination of voices, with 
or without accompaniment, with special ecclesi- 
astical text. Open to any American composer. 
Award: $100, and publication. Deadline: Jan. 
15. Address: F. S. Billyou, Choir School Alumni 
Association, Cathedral Heights, New York 25 


ANTHEM Contest. Auspices: Church of the As- 
cension, New York City. For an anthem suitable 
for Whitsuntide (Pentecost) for mixed voices 
with or without organ accompaniment, not to ex- 
ceed seven minutes duration. Award: $100, and 
publication. Deadline: Feb. 1, 1956. Address: 
Secretary, Anthem Contest, 12 W. 11th St., New 
York 11, 

ANTHEM Contest. Auspices: Chapel Choir Con- 
ductors’ Guild, Capital University. Open to all 
composers. Deadline: Sept. 1. Address: Everett 
W. Mehrley, Mees Conservatory, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus 9, Ohio. 

CHARLES Ives Awarp. Auspices: National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Open to composers be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18. Award: a $600 
scholarship providing a summer’s study at the 
Indian Hill Music Workshop, Stockbridge, Mass. 
For more details write the National Federation 
of Music Clubs Headquarters, 445 W. 23rd St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

CHOPIN ScuotarsHip. See Chopin Scholarship 
for performers. 

COMPOSERS Press Pusiication AwArp COon- 
TEST. For works in the following categories: 
brass ensemble, solo French horn with piano, art 
song, and an anthem, a cappella or with organ as 
well as a piano teaching piece and a violin teach- 
ing piece. Award: a royalty contract with the 
publishers. Deadline: June 15. Address: Com- 
posers Press, Inc., 1211 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn 
18, N. Y. 

DAVIDE Campart Contest. Auspices: Circolo 
della Stampa di Milano. For an opera previously 
unpublished and unproduced. Open to anyone. 
Award: 5,000,000 lire. Deadline: March 31, 
1957. Address: Segreteria del Concorso, presso 
il Circolo della Stampa, Palazzo Serbelloni, 
Corso Venezia 16, Milano, Italy. 

DELTA Omicron Composition CONTEST. Aus- 
pices : Delta Omicron, national professional music 
fraternity. For an unpublished choral work for 
women’s voices. Open to all women composers. 
Address: Lela Hanner, American Conservatory 
of Music, Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

FRIENDS or Harvey GAut Composition COoN- 
Test. For a sacred Easter solo with piano or or- 
gan accompaniment, not to exceed ten minutes. 
Award: $200, and publication. For a composition 
for solo harp. Award: $100. Both contests are 
open only to citizens of the United States. Dead- 
line: Dec. 1. Address: The Friends of Harvey 
Gaul Contest, Mrs. David Murdoch, 315 Shady 
Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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GERSHWIN Memoria Contest. Auspices: B’nai 
B'rith Victory Lodge Foundation. For an or- 
chestral work of no more than 15 minutes dura- 
tion. Open to American composers under 30 
years of age. Award: $1,000, and performance 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Deadline: Aug. 31. Address: B’nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations, 165 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
Oy 


HARP Composition Contest. Auspices: Northern 
California Harpists’ Association. For a_ harp 
solo and for a work for harp in a solo capacity 
in combination with one or more instruments. 
Open to composers of any nationality. Awards: 
$200 each. Deadline: Dec. 31. Address. Yvonne 
LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, 
Calif. 

KIMBALL Awarp. Auspices: Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild. For a song, set to any English 
text, with piano accompaniment. Award: $200, 
and publication. Deadline: Feb. 1. Address: 
David Austin, American Conservatory, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 

MENDELSSOHN GLeEe Crus Awarp. For a male 
chorus of not more than six minutes duration, 
with text by an American author or selected 
from the Bible. Open to any composer who is 
a citizen of the United States. Award: $100. 
Deadline: Sept. 1. Address the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, 154 W. 18th St., New York 11, N. Y 

MIDLAND Music FouNDATION COMPOSITION 
Contest. Auspices: Midland Music Foundation. 
For orchestral and/or choral works of ten to 20 
minutes duration. Open to any United States 
composer. Awards: $2,000 first prize, others of 
$1,500 and $1,000. Deadline: July 1. Address: 
Midland Music Foundation, State at Buttles St., 
Midland, Mich. 

MUSIC Puoto Contest. Auspices: American Mu- 
sic Conference. For a photograph in which the 
performance of music must have a prominent 
place, and the musicians shown must be amateurs. 
Open to all photographers, amateur and profes- 
sional. Award: $250, and other cash prizes. 
Deadline: Jan 15. Address: American Music 
Conference, c/o Philip Lesly Co., 100 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

NATIONAL Feperation oF Music CLuss Younc 
Composers COoNTEsT. Auspices: National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. For a sonata or com- 
parable work for solo wind or string instrument 
with piano; for a choral work, either unaccom- 
panied, or with accompaniment for piano, organ, 
or a group of not more than ten wind or string 
instruments. Open to any citizen of the United 
States between the ages of 18 and 25. Deadline: 
April 16, 1956. Address: National Federation 
of Music Clubs ‘Headquarters, 445 W. 23rd St., 
New York 11, a; 

OHIO Untversity Opera Contest. Auspices : 
Ohio University School of Music. For a chamber 
opera of 45 to 60 minutes duration. Open to any 
composer who is a citizen of the United States. 
Award: performance by the university opera 
workshop during the summer of 1956. Deadline: 
June 1. Address: George Muns, director of the 
workshop, School of Music, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

SIGMA AtpHA Iota AMERICAN Music AWARDS 
(1956). For a vocal solo for high or medium 
voice, or for a choral work for women’s voices. 
Open to American-born composers between the 
ages of 22 and 35. Awards: $300 in each cate- 
gory, publication, and performance at the fra- 
ternity’s 1956 national convention. Deadline: 
March 1, 1956. Ad.Jress: Rose Marie Grentzer, 
3201 Rowland Place, N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

STUDENT Composers Rapio AWARDS. Open to 
students enrolled in accredited public, private, or 
parochial secondary schools, or in accredited col- 
leges or conservatories of music in the United 
States and Canada. Awards —— $7,500. 
Deadline: Feb. 15. Address: Mrs. G. Both- 
well, 316 Beech St., Pittsburgh 18, ‘Pa. 

TAMIMENT Institute ComPeTITION. For an 
original string quartet. Award: $1,000 and per- 
formances. Deadline: March 31, 1956. Address: 
eo Institute, 7 E. 15th’ St., New York 

THOR Jounson Brass Composition CONTEST. 
Auspices: Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
For works for brass choir. Open to student 
composers in the United States, England, Fin- 
land, and France. Awards of $350, $175, and 
$75. Deadline: March 20. Address: Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, Highland Ave. and Oak 

, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 


February 15, 1956 

















WILLIAM anp NoMa Coptey FOouNnpbATION 
Awarps. Auspices: William and Noma Copley 
Foundation. The foundation grants awards of 
$1, 000 and $100 to individuals trom time to time 
in the field of musical composition. Address the 
foundation at 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


Contests for Performers 
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ARRIGO Serato INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
FOR VIOLINISTS. Auspices: National Academy of 
Santa Cecilia, Rome. Beginning May 18. Open 
to violinists of any nationality who will have not 
reached the age of 31. Awards: 1,000,000 lire 
first prize, and others. Deadline: April 15. Ad- 
dress: Segretaria del Concorso Internazionale 
Arrigo Serato, Accademia Nazionale di Santa 
Cecilia, Via Vittoria 6, Rome. 

BLANCHE THeExBom ScHOLARSHIP. Open to sing- 
ers between the ages of 25 and 30 who plan a pro- 
eer career. Awards: $750. Deadline: Oct. 

Address: Blanche Thebom Scholarship Foun- 
dation, ° a 300, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
2? 


BUSONI Prize. Auspices: Busoni Music Festival. 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 5. Open to pianists of any 
nationality. Award: 500,000 lire and concert en- 
gagements in Italy. Address: State Conserva- 
tory C. Monteverdi, Bolzano, Italy. 

CHOPIN Prize. Competition held in W arsaw, Feb. 
22 to March 21. Open to pianists of any nation- 
ality between the ages of sixteen and 32. Award: 
30,000 zl. (approx. $7,500). Deadline: Oct. 17 
Address Chopin Competition Committee, Krakow- 
skie Przedmiescie 15/17, Warsaw, Poland. 

CHOPIN ScworarsHrp. Auspices: Kosciuszko 
Foundation. Piano award—open to American 
pianists between the ages of 15 and 21. Compo- 
sition award—open to American composers be- 
tween 17 and 30, for works in larger forms. 
Awards in each category: $1,000. Address the 
foundation at 15 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

EXPERIMENTAL Opera THEATER OF AMERICA. 
Auspices: New Orleans Opera House Associa- 
tion. Open to singers under 28 (soprano), 30 
(mezzo-soprano), and 32 (tenor, baritone, or 
bass). Regional ‘auditons. Award: Appearances 
in leading roles in professional performances in 
New Orleans. Deadline: Feb. 15. Address: 
Experimental Opera Theater of America, 420 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans 12, La. 

FRANK LaForce Contest For SINGERS. Aus- 
pices: Musicians Club of New York. Award: 
$500 scholarship. Preliminary auditions on April 
9. Address: Mrs. A. Eakin, 350 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

FRIDAY Morntnc Music CLtup Awarp. Aus- 
pices: Friday Morning Music Club Foundation, 
of Washington, D. C. Date: Sept. 11-12. Open 
to American singers between the ages of 18 and 
26. Award: $1,000 scholarship. Address: Mrs. 
Kathryn Hill Rawls, 1805 37th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. 

FRIEDBERG ScHorarsHiP, Auspices : Carl Fried- 
berg Music Foundation. Open to pianists be- 
tween sixteen and 25 years of age. For study 
with Mr. Friedberg in New York during 1956- 
57. Deadline: May 15. Address: Lonny Epstein, 
president of the foundation, 401 West End Ave., 
New York 2 

GRAND Prix VIANNA DA Motta. Open to pianists 
of all nationalities, between the ages of sixteen 
and 35. Cash award and several engagements 
by various concert societies in Portugal. Dead- 
line: Oct. 1. Address: Concurso Musical Inter- 
nacional Grande Prémio Vianna da Motta, c/o 
19, Rua Arriaga, Lisbon, Portugal. 

INTERNATIONAL Competition For MusIcaL 
PERFORMERS. Auspices: Conservatory of Music, 
Geneva, in collaboration with Radio Geneva and 
the Swiss Romande Orchestra. Open to singers, 
pianists, violinists, guitarists, oboe players, and 
horn players of any nationality between the ages 
of 15 and 30. Awards: two or more prizes in 
each category, from 500 to 1,200 Swiss francs. 
Deadline: July 14, 1956. Address the Conserva- 
tory at Geneva. 

JUGG Awarp. Auspices: Jugg, Inc. Open to sing- 
ers, pianists, and violinists ready for public ap- 
pearance. Award: debut recital at Town Hall. 
Deadline: Jan. 31. Address: Kenneth A. Wil- 
liams, 270 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, N. Y. 

KATE Neat KINLEY MeEMorIAL FELLOWSHIP. 
Auspices: University of Illinois. Open to univer- 

e sity graduates. Award: $1,300 for one year of 

advanced study of the fine arts in this country 








or abroad. Deadline: May 15, 1956. Address: 
Dean Allen S. Weller, College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

-ESCHETIZKY Desur Recitat Contest. Aus- 
pices: Leschetizky Association of America. Open 
to American pianists between the ages of 17 and 
25. Award: New York debut recital during 
1956-57. Deadline: March 15. Address: Mary 
Boxall Boyd, 44 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 

LEVENTRITT Awarp. Auspices: Edgar M. 
Leventritt Foundation. Open to pianists between 
17 and 28. Award: appearances with the New 
York eee eae and other major 
orchestras. Deadline: Jan. Address the foun- 
dation at 30 Broad St., Toe York 4, N. 

MARIAN ANDERSON SCHOLARSHIP. Open to all 
singers between the ages of 16 and 32. Award: 
$1,000, and lesser prizes. Deadline: May 31. 
Address: Alyse Anderson, 762 S. Martin St., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

MARGUERITE Lonc-Jacgues Turpaup CompeE- 
TITION. Open to pianists and violinists of all coun- 
tries between the ages of 15 and 32. Awards: 
first prizes of $1,000 each, concert and recording 
engagements; other prizes. Deadline: May 20. 
Address the secretary of the competition at 46 
rue Molitor, Paris 16e. 

METROPOLITAN Opera AUDITIONS OF THE 
Arr. Open to young singers with promising vocal 
equipment for an operatic career. Awards are in 
the form of scholarships for further study. For 
applications for preliminary auditions write Wil- 
liam Marshall, American oe asting Co., 
W. 66th St., New York 2 

MICHAELS MemoriAt Moe sic yes arp. Auspices: 
Ravinia Festival Association. Open to singers, 
pianists, and string players between 18 and 29 
years of age. Auditions in Chicago in April, 
1956, with preliminary hearing for Eastern can- 
didates in New York City. Award: $1,000, and 
a solo appearance with the Chicago Symphony 
at Ravinia during the summer of 1957. Dead- 
line: Feb. 17, 1956. Address: Michaels Memorial 
Music Award, 108 N. State St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

NATIONAL Feperation oF Music CLuss YounG 
Artist AupiITIONS. Open to American-born vio- 
linists, pianists, singers, and chamber ensembles, 
from 20 to 30 years of age. Awards, in each 
category: $1,000, or a Town Hall debut. Addi- 
tional awards: Management contract’ with 
Inter-Allied Artists Corporation, for an Ameri- 
can-born lyric tenor placing in the final auditions; 
paid solo appearances with the Boston Symphony 
Pops and with the Cincinnati Symphony, for 
winners in the other categories. Deadline: March 
15. Address: National Federation - Music Clubs, 
445 W. 23rd St., New York 11; or Mrs. R. E. 
Wendland, national ch: 1irman, 1204 N. Third St., 
Temple, Texas. 

NAFTZGER Younc Artists’ AupiTIon. Aus- 
pices: Naftzger Fund for Fine Arts. For sing- 
ers and instrumentalists under 24. who are 
residents of Kansas or students in a Kansas 
school. Award: Appearance with Wichita Sym- 
phony and prizes of $200 and $100. Deadline: 
February. Address: Wichita Symphony Office, 
213 S. Water, Wichita, Kan. 

NAUMBURG Competition. Auspices: Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation. Open to 
singers, pianists, violinists, violists, and cellists 
between the ages of 16 and 30. Auditions in 
March and April. Award: a Town Hall debut 
sponsored by the foundation during the 1956-57 
season. Deadline: Feb. 1, 1956. Address the 
foundation at 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, 
N. Y 

NEW York MapricaAr Society AWArpD. For sing- 
ers and instrumentalists. Award: Town Hall 
debut recital. Competitive auditions to be held 
in September. Address: The New York Madri- 
gal Society, 817 Steinway Hall, New York City. 

PADEREWSKI INTERNATIONAL Contest. Aus- 
pices: Geneva Conservatory. For pianists. Held 
May 2-3, 1956, in Geneva. 

QUEEN FuizasetH or BELGruM COoMPETITION. 
Auspices: the Belgian Government. May, 1957 
open to pianists between the ages of 17 and 30. 
Awards totaling 600,000 Belgian francs. Dead- 
line for applications: Jan. 31. Address: Mana- 
ger, International Competition Reine Elisabeth 
de Belgique, Palais des Beaux-Arts, 11 rue Baron 
Horta, Brussels. 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL CASELLA PIANO CONTEST. 
Open to all pianists between the ages of 15 and 
32. Contest to be held in Naples, April 15-23, 
1956. For further information write the Secre- 
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FULSA PHILHARMONIC YoUNG ArtTiIsTs AUDI- 
rions. Auspices: Women’s Association of the 
Tulsa Philharmonic. Open to residents ot the 
States Oklahoma, Kansas, or Arkansas, or 
resident students in the tri-state area who are less 
than 31 vears old. Awards, in three categories 

piano, voice, strings: $100 each and solo en 

el t one of the winners. Deadline: Feb 
15. Add : Phiiharmonic, 515 S. Main 
| oo Pulsa, Okla 

WHITNEY Opvortunity FELLowsiHt! Aus 


pices: John Hay Whitney Foundation. Open to 


JGQOVGLUOVALLUOATOER AVA ALLEGRA 


citizens of the United States and territories who 
have not had tull opportunity to develop tress 
talents because of arbitrary barriers. Awards 
ranging from $1,000 to $3,000. Deadline: Nov. 
30. Address the foundation at 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y 
WOOLLEY Fettowsnuire. Auspices: Governors, 
United States House of the Cité Universitaire, 
Paris. Open to graduate students in music or art 
desiring a year of study in Paris during 1956-57, 
and under the age of 35. Four scholarship awards 
r $1,000 each. Deadline: Feb. 1. Address: 
tes Student Department, Institute of 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New 


Ss 


} YWHA Youne Artists Contest. Audi 
tions held in May. Open to young pianists, vio- 
linists, cellists, and singers who have not as yet 
made a major debut in New York City. Award: 






































































Group Attractions 


On Tour 


AMERICAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, Conductor: Rob- 
ert Scholz. New York series and fall and spring 
tours in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and cen- 
ral southern states. Management: [Friedberg 
Management, Inc. 


\MERICAN MiME THEATER. Director: Paul Curtis. 


Company of eight. Management: Musical 
Artists 
AMERICAN Opera Society. Conductor: Arnold 


U. Gamson. New York series and tour of 
United States in “La Perichole” with soloists, 


chorus and orchestra. Management: Herbert 
Barrett. 

AMERICAN SAvoyaArps, Gilbert and Sullivan Com- 
pany. Director: Dorothy Raedler. Seasons in 


Florida and Maine followed by ten week tour 
starting in October. Management: Consolidated 
Concerts. 

\n EVENING WITH JOHANN STRAUSS. 
of 15. Conductor: Thomas Martin. 
coast tour all season. Management: 
Artists Corp. 

\NGELAIRES Harp Quintet. Two coast-to-coast 
tours in fall and spring. Management: Colum- 
bia Artists Management. Personal Direction: 
Kurt Weinhold 

\NTONIO AND HIS SPANISH BALLET. Management: 
Hurok Attractions. Booking direction: National 
Artists Corp. 

\roLLo Boys Cuorr. Director: Coleman Cooper. 
Chorus of 25. Tour during the season. Manage- 
ment: Apollo Choir School, Box 1088, Palm 
Springs, Fla. 

\risto Artists. Each year a different group of 
four singers with pianist. Tour all season. Man- 
agement: George Leyden Colledge. 

ARTHUR FIEDLER AND THE Boston Pors Tour 
OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Arthur Fiedler. Coast 
to coast tour January through March 1956 and 
January and February 1957. Management: Co- 
lumbia Artists Management. Personal direction: 
Judson, O'Neill and Judd. 

BacH Arta Group. Director: William H. Scheide. 
New York series and tour of United States. 
Management: Herbert Barrett. 

BALLeT Pors Concert. Director: Andre Eglevsky. 
Different units include Maria Tallchief, Andre 
Eglevsky, or Tanaquil Leclerg, Melissa Hayden, 
Patricia Adams, Francisco Moncion. Manage- 
ment: Musical Artists. 

BALLET Russe pE Monte Carvo. Director: Sergei 
Denham. Coast-to-coast tour all season. Book- 
ing direction: David Libidins in association with 
Kenneth Allen. 

BALLET THEATER. Management: Hurok Attrac- 
tions. Booking direction: National Artists Corp. 

BALLETS BAsQues DE BIARRITZ, Company of 27 
dancers and musicians. Tour of United States 
and Canada second half of season. Management: 
Albert Morini. 

BERLIN) PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Herbert von Karajan. North American § tour 
Oct. 7 to Nov. 19. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal direction: Andre 
Mertens. 

CARABINIERT BAND OF RoME. 
Tour in fall. Management: 
Agency. 

CARIBBIANA, West INDIAN Musical SHow. Com- 

pany of fifteen singers, dancers and musicians. 


Company 
Coast-to- 
National 


Conductor : 


Company of 102. 


William Morris 
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Fall tour. Management: M. P. Bichurin and 
K. K. Cegoveff. 

CLARENCE CRAMER'S OrveERA FestIvAL. Musical Di 
rector: Alexander Aster. Tour in spring coast- 
to-coast. Manager: Clarence E. Cramer. 

Co_tumBus Boycuorr. Director: Herbert Huffman. 
Company of 24. Coast-to-coast tour. Manage 
ment: Kenneth Allen Associates. 

Comic Opera PLAYERS. Company of five in “The 
Old Maid and the Thief” or company of six in 
“Trouble in Tahiti.” Management: Musical 
Artists. 

CONCERTMEN. Group of ten. Coast-to-coast tour. 
Management: Columbia Artists Management. 
Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

DANCE DraMA CoMpaANy. Group of six, headed 
by Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder in original 
ballets by Todd Bollender, Sophie Maslow, 
Charles Weidman, etc, Management: Musical 
Artists 

De Paur’s Overa GALA. Company of fifty. Con- 
ductor: Leonard de Paur. Tour January to May 
1957. Management: Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment. Personal direction: Coppicus, Schang and 
Brown. 

GOLDEN AGE SINGERS OF LonpoN. Director: Mar- 
garet Field-Hyde. Tour in fall. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Personal Direc- 
tion: Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

GOoLpovsKY OpverA THEATER in “The Secret Mar- 
riage” in English. Director: Boris Goldovsky. 
Coast -to-coast tour. Management: National 
Artists Corp. 

HALLE ORCHESTRA 
birolli. Coast-to-coast tour in 
March 1957. Management: 
Agency. 

[ Sonisti pt ZAGREB. Chamber music group of 17. 
Conductor and cello soloist: Antonio Janigro. 
Eight week tour in the fall. Management: Ken- 
neth Allen Associates. 

Jean Leon Destine AND Groupe. “Festival in 
Haiti”. Two touring companies of four and 
eight. Management: Musical Artists. 

JosE Greco AND CoMpANY. Company of 20. Tour 
starting in February 1957. Management: Wil- 
liam Morris Agency. 

Jose Limon DANCE CoMPANY. Coast-to-coast tour 
in concert and with orchestra. Management: 
Musical Artists. 

Koto. Yugoslavian dance ensemble of 55. Man- 
agement: Hurok Attractions. Booking direction: 
National Artists Corp. 

KovACH AND RABOVSKY AND COMPANY. Manage- 
ment: Hurok Attractions. Booking direction: 
National Artists Corp. 

LEONIDE MAssinE DANceE HIGHLIGHTS. Company 
of eight. Twenty week tour starting in October. 
Management: Consolidated Concerts. 

Les COMPAGNONS DE LA CHANSON. Group of ten 
with Emanuelina Pizzuto, pianist. Tour of 
United States and Canada. Management: Co- 
lumbia Artists Management. Personal direction: 
Andre Mertens. 

LitrLe GAELIC SINGERS OF CouNTY Derry. Direc- 
tor: James McCafferty. Children’s choir of 25. 
Tour of United States and Canada during first 
half of season. Management: Albert Morini. 

LittLeE Stncers or Paris. Director: Msgr. Fer- 
nand Maillet. Boy choir of 32. Eleven week 
tour Jan. 25 to April 15, 1957. Management: 
Cosmetto Concerts, Inc. 

LoLA MONTES AND HER SPANISH DANCERS. Seven 
dancers with ptanist. Management: Columbia 
Artists Management. Personal Direction: Hor 
ace Parmelee. 


Conductor: Sir John Bar- 


February and 


William Morris 


$100, and a debut recital at the Y’s Kauimann 
Auditorium. Address: A. W. Binder, music di- 
rector, Lexington Ave. at 92nd St., New York 
28, N. Y. 

YOUNG Artists Contest. Auspices: Unive 
of California Committee on Fine Arts Pr 
tions. Open to California pianists, violinists, and 
singers under 28. Award: Joint debut recita! in 
Los Angeles and $100. Deadline: March 12. Ad- 
dress: Fine Arts Productions, University of 
California, University Extension, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. 
















YOUNG CONNECTICUT ARTISTS COMPETI N, 
Auspices: Connecticut Valley Music Festival, 
Open res'dents of Connecticut not older in 
25 (not over 30, for singers). Award: d 
engagement in the f al’s 1957 summer sea- 


\ddress: Mrs. I uy, 


son. Deadlin 
Junek, Haddam, Conn. 
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LoNGINES SYMPHONETTE. Musical Dir 
Mishel Piastro. Company of 28. Tour of east, 
south, southwest and midwest. Manager 
Clarence E. Cramer. 

LYCETTE DARSONVAL AND HER Paris” Ba T. 
Company of 12. Coast-to-coast tour for three 


months starting in October. Mgt: Kenneth Allen. 

MANTOVANI AND His New Music. Orchestra of 
45. Coast-to-coast tour in fall. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Personal Direc- 
tion: Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 

Marina SvetLtova. Prima Ballerina, with two solo 
dancers and pianist. Tour from January through 
April. Management: Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment.- Personal direction: Horace Parmelec 

MarTHA GRAHAM AND ComMpaANy. Tour of Far 
East, under auspices of State Department and 
ANTA\’s international Exchange Program. Man- 
agement: Consolidated Concerts. 

MozaARTEUM ORCHESTRA OF SALZBURG. Conductor: 
Ernst Maerzendorfer. Soloists: Emmy Loose 
and Ralph Herbert. Seven week tour starting 
in March. Management: Kenneth Allen Asscci- 
ates. 

Music For TonicHtT. Musical director: Alexander 
Aster. Company of fourteen St. Louis Sym- 
phony artists. Tour of midwest and southwest. 
Manager: Clarence E. Cramer. 

NATIONAL BALLET oF CANADA. Company of 62 
with orchestra. United States tour in February 
and March 1957. Management: William Morris. 

NBC Opera presenting “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “Madam Butterfly”. Tour in fall. Manage 
ment: Columbia Artists Management. [Personal 
direction: Judson, O'Neill and Judd. 

NATIONAL SWEDISH CHorUs (KFUM). Chorus 
of 75. Management: Hurok Attractions. Book- 
ing direction: National Artists Corp. 

New York Pro Musica Antigua. Director: Noah 
Greenberg. Group of eleven singers and instru- 
mentalists. Management: David W. Rub‘n. 

OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CuHorR. Conductor: 
Edith Moeller. Group of 37. Coast-to-coast 
tour, February through May 1957. Management: 
Columbia Artists Management. Personal direc- 
tion: Kurt Weinhold. 

Paris Woopwinpd QUINTET. 
starting in the mid-west in January. 
ment: David Rubin. 

Peart Primus Dance Company. Group of 
twelve. Coast-to-coast tour. Management: Ken- 
neth Allen Associates. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 
Ormandy. Coast-to-coast tour in May, 1957. 
Management: Columbia Artists Management: 
Personal direction: Judson, O'Neill and Judd. 

QuINTETTO BOCCHERINI. Coast-to-coast tour Oc- 
tober and November. Management: Concert As- 
sociates. 

RANDOLPH SINGERS. Group of six. Coast-to-coast 
tour in November and December. Management: 
Concert Associates. 

Ropert JOFFREY THEATER DANCERS. Company of 
five. Coast-to-coast tour all season. Manage- 
ment: Concert Associates. 

Rocer WAGNER CHORALE. Company of 33. Coast- 
to-coast tour. Management: Kenneth Allen As- 
sociates. 

Ronpo.iers. Company of five. Coast-to-coast tour. 
Management: Kenneth Allen Associates. 

RoyaL DAnisH BaLtet. Company of 130 with 
orchestra. Two week season in New York in 
fall followed by tour in east, midwest and 
Canada. Management: Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. Personal direction: Coppicus, Schang 
and Brown. 





Tour of six weeks 


Manage- 


Conductor: Eugene 





MUSICAL AMERICA 
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jorie Tallchief and George Skibine. 
45. Coast-to-coast tour 
March 1957, 
Management. 
hold 

SAIDENBERG LITTLE SYMPHONY. 
to 20. 
Concert Associates. 

ScottisH ENSEMBLE, 
players. Tour all season in east. 
George Leyden Colledge. 

SERGE 
AND DANcERS. Conductor: 
pany of 27. Coast-to-coast tour. 
Kenneth Allen Associates. 


Management : 
Personal Direction: 


SinciNG Boys or Mexico (Ninos CANTORES DE of six. 
Romano Picutti, 


MorettA). Director: 
ment: Herbert Barrett. 
SincinG Boys or Norway. 
tor: Ragnvald Bjarne. 
United States 


RutTH Pace’s Cuicaco Orera BALLET with Mar- 
Company of 
November 

Columbia Artists 
Kurt Wein- 


Ensemble of 16 
Tour in the east all season. Manz agement : 


Group of five woodwind 
Management : 


JARorr’s OrtcinaL Don Cossack CHorus 
Serge Jaroff. 
Management : 


Group of 32. 
Coast-to-coast tour of 


agement: Columbia 
sonal direction : 
STocKHOLMS GOsSKOR. 


through 


York in April. 
Management. 
melee. 


Com- 


Management: National 


sen and Boomer, Inc. 
“UCSON 


Manage- 


Direc- 


January, 1957, from 


tour in east and winter 


Artists Management. |’er- 
Horace Parmelee. 
Conductor : 
Company of 45. Tour in fall. 
lumbia Artists Management. 
Coppicus, Schang and Brown. 
TANGLEWoop OPERA Quartet. Tour starting on 
the west coast in January and ending in New 
Management : 
Personal direction: 


“HE ENGELKINDER (Musical family from Tyrol). 
Parents and seven children. 
Artists Corp. 
To Yo ZA, THEATER OF THE FAR EAstT. 
Coast-to-coast tour. 


ARIZONA 30YS 
Eduardo Caso. Group of 30 boys. 
Tucson to New 


tour to the west. Man- 
States 


Erich Algard. 
Management: Co- 
Personal direction : 


Mertens 


Corp. 


Columbia Artists 
Horace Par- 


Concert 


instrumental 
and Canada. 
Artists Management 


VIENNA Cuorr Boys 
tractions. 





accompaniment. ‘Tour of United 
Management Columbia 
Personal direction: Andre 


Management: Hurok At- 


Booking direction: National Artists 


Vienna Octer. Group of eight. Tour in January 
and February east of Mississippi. 

Associates. 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


Management : 


Conductors : 


André Cluytens and Carl Schuricht. Tour of 


Coast-to-coast tour. 


Company 


Management: Gie- Corp. 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR. 


Director : liamson. 
Tour starting 


York. 


CHORUS. 


United States and Canada starting in the fall 
Management : 
VIENNA STRING SYMPHONY, 
Attractions 


National Artists Corp 
Management: Hurok 
Booking direction: National Artists 


Director: John Finley Wil 


Tour from Princeton to San Francise 
in October followed by world tour in the fall 
Management : 


Friedberg Management, Inc. 


and Canada. Management: Na- European tour starting in March, followed by YuGosLav NATIONAL FoLtk Batter. (TANEC) 

tional Artists Corp. additional United States tour starting in late Coast-to-coast tour. Management: Consolidated 
SoctETA CORELLI. Group of 13 string instruments April. Management: Columbia Artists Manage- Concerts 

and piano. Coast-to-coast tour. Management: ment. Personal direction: Horace Parmelee. ZuricH LittLe SyMpHONy. Conductor: Edmond 

Albert Morini. VIENNA ACADEMY CHorUs. Conductor: Dr. Gun- de Stoutz. Orchestra of 30. Ejight-week tour 

Sonc Masters. Male quartet with pianist. Fall ther Theuring. Ensemble of mixed voices with starting in January. Management: David Rubin. 
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Konsertforeningen Events 


Highlight Stockholm Season 


By INGRID SANDBERG 


HE Symphony Orchestra in 

Stockholm (Konsertforeningen) 

is presenting 89 concerts (divided 
into seven series) in the 1955-56 
season, six of which are devoted to 
contemporary music. On Oct. 21 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt conducted a 
thrilling program including K. A. 
Hartmann’s Symphony No. 6, and 
Bartok’s Piano Concerto No. 1 with 
Helmut Roloff as a dynamic and 
effective soloist (both works were 
heard for the first time in Stockholm 
on this occasion); and three excerpts 
from Berg’s “Wozzeck”, with Kjer- 
stin Dellert, soprano, as a dignified 
soloist. 

Ferenc Fricsay initiated his first 
Stockholm season in November, con- 
ducting a program including Hinde- 
mith’s “Symphonic Metamorphoses 
on Themes by Weber”, Kodaly’s 
“Hary Janos” Suite, Ravel’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro, and Beethoven's 
Fourth Piano Concerto, in which the 
Swedish pianist Hans Leygraf was an 
impressive soloist. Earlier in the sea- 
son Mr. Leygraf appeared in an all- 
Mozart recital, performing each work 
with the discipline, warmth, and inti- 
macy characteristic of this finished 
artist. It was a worthy introduction 
to the Mozart jubilee in 1956. 

Handel’s oratorio “Solomon” was 
performed for the first time in Swe- 
den, with Mr. Schmidt-Isserstedt as 
conductor; Elisabeth Sodestrom and 
Aase Nordmo-Lovberg. sopranos; 
and Kim Borg, bass, as soloists. At 
another concert with the same con- 
ductor, Gunnar de Frumerie was the 
soloist in his own Variations and 
Fugue for Piano and Orchestra. 

Among the performances con- 
ducted by Paul Kletzki, his interpre- 
tation of Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony 
might be singled out as especially in- 
spired. In the contemporary music 
series one concert was exclusively 
devoted to Webern. It was conducted 
by Herman Scherchen, who with his 
colorful interpretations is one of the 
most effective promulgators of mod- 
ern music. In November a number 
of concerts were offered by the Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, under the baton of 
Renato Fasano, marked by consum- 


mate beauty, culture, and unity of en- 
semble. 
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Pierino Gamba, pianist, played a 
program of classical and romantic 
music with crystalline clarity and 
flawless technique. The lyrical pas- 
sages, in particular, were superbly 
delivered throughout, with rich, warm 
feeling entirely free of sentimentality. 
He later made a favorable impression 
as conductor-pianist in the same con- 
cert. Grant Johannesen appeared 
twice as soloist in Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo, with Mr. Schmidt-Isserstedt 
conducting. Mr. Johannesen kept his 
audience spellbound by his brilliant, 
fresh, and sensitive playing. His suc- 
cess was outstanding. 

David Oistrakh played Tchaikov- 
sky’s Violin Concerto at the Konsert- 
foreningen under the baton of Mr. 
Kletzki. He also appeared with emi- 
nent success in a recital of his own. 
Foreign critics, however, were not 
wanted. Harry Schub, a violinist of 
high quality, gave a recital. in Oc- 
tober, with Ivor Newton as his mem- 
orable accompanist. The Juilliard 
String Quartet was greatly enjoyed 
during September and October, and 
the ensemble recorded Bartok’s six 
string quartets in connection with the 
Swedish state radio. 


Gerard Souzay, French baritone, 
gave the Stockholm audience great 
pleasure. His recital on Oct. 11 fea- 
tured refined delivery of songs by 
Massenet, Duparc, and Ravel, and 
ceep and moving interpretations of 
Schubert lieder. 

Elsa Cavelti, Swiss mezzo-soprano, 
returned to Stockholm for a recital 
in connection with “Swiss Week”. 
Her contribution was a noble pre- 
sentation of songs by Swiss compos- 
ers—Frank Martin’s “Six Monologues 
from Jedermann” (with words by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal); four songs 
for contralto, by Honegger; and four 
poems by Goethe set to music by 
Othmar Schoeck. Miss Cavelti’s 
originally voluminous and velvet-soft 
voice often lacked the requisite de- 
gree of flexibility to meet the de- 
mands of the music, but the main 
impression remaining was of a ma- 
ture artist and a serious interpreter. 

Two grand jubilees are being cele- 
brated in the 1955-56 season in 
Sweden. Sibelius was honored in 
Stockholm with two festival concerts 
on Dec. 7 and 8, conducted by Carl 
Garaguly, which included the Sixth 
Symphony, the four “Legends”, and 
“Tapiola”. 

The bicentennial of Mozart's birth 
is being celebrated continuously 
throughout 1956. The foremost con- 
tribution by the Stockholm Opera is 
a revival of “The Magic Flute”; and 
when spring turns into summer the 
Drottningholm Castle Theater will 
perform “La Finta Semplice”. 


The cast of Clarence Cramer’s Opera Festival rehearses in Chicago for 
a tour opening Feb. 20 in the Kansas City Music Hall. The tour closes 
at Notre Dame University on March 16. Left to right: Ellen Faull, 
soprano; Jim Hawthorne, tenor; Algerd Brazis, baritone; Arlene Soskey, 


contralto; Desire Ligeti, bass; Clarence Cramer, manager. 


Aster, conductor, is at the piano 
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The two grand jubilee concerts at 
Konsertforeningen, Jan. 25 and 27, 
conducted by Sixten Ehrling, offered 
the Symphonies in G minor, K. 183, 
and E flat, K. 543; and the Piano 
Concerto in C major, K. 467, with 
the Norwegian, Robert Riefling, as 
soloist. In April, Hans Schmidt-Is- 
serstedt will conduct a pair of con- 
certs, at which “Vesperae solennes de 
confessore”, K. 339, will be per- 
formed for the first time in Stock- 
holm; and Monique Haas will be 
soloist in the Piano Concerto in D 
minor, K. 466. 


Special Mozart Concerts 

The Mozart jubilee is being cele- 
brated by concert societies, churches, 
schools, professional and amateur 
musicians. A special committee was 
formed to assist smaller groups and 
organizations in arranging programs 
and providing musicians, soloists, 
and conductors. 

The financing of these projects is 
being managed chiefly because of a 
recent discovery. Mozart’s K. 619 is a 
Masonic “Eine kleine deutsche Kan- 
tate”. One of the manuscripts is in 
Vienna, but musicologists have long 
known that the cantata was written 
down twice, the second time in a 
somewhat different form, and for 
many decades it had been sought. 
The manuscript in the library of 
Uppsala University in Sweden had 
long been known, of course, but it 
had always been considered a direct 
copy of K. 619—which it is not. The 
words are completely different, and 
new musical ideas are incorporated in 
the score. Now this manuscript has 
been printed in a facsimile edition 
and is being sold to help finance the 
jubilee. Presently, plans call for per- 
formances of the cantata at Masonic 
meetings only. 

The Jubilee Committee, partly 
under government sponsorship, _ is 
cataloguing all Mozart works avail- 
able in Sweden, and publishing works 
that are not available in regular edi- 
tions but that ought to be known and 
played. The catalogue will also in- 
clude the instrumentation and _ the 
approximate degree of difficulty to 


perform. 

Sir John Barbirolli will conduct 
Verdi's “Requiem” three times in 
March. The English tenor, Richard 


Lewis, will make his first appearance 
in Sweden on this occasion. Other 
soloists will be Birgit Nilsson, Ker- 
stin Meyer, and Sigurd Bjoerling. 

At the Stockholm Festival, to be 
held June 3-13, the BBC Symphony 
will visit Stockholm for the first time. 
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(Continued from page 240) 

S. S. Homeric; Sept. 3 is the an- 
nounced return date but the ship is 
not identified. Nor are the details of 
the itinerary complete as yet, but 
there will be stopovers in England, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. Opera and 
concert performances will be attended 
at the festivals in Bayreuth, Salzburg, 
Lucerne, and Bregenz. (College credit 
tour.) 

The music department of New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., has arranged a 
“field study course” that is in effect 
a musical tour of Europe. Inquiry 
should be made to Emil Kahn, Bu- 
reau of Field Studies, at the College. 
The 55-day itinerary, June 30-Aug. 
23, is not yet complete. It will include 
attendance at rehearsals and the open- 
ing-night performance at Bayreuth 
(July 24), several others at the Salz- 
burg and Lucerne Festivals (and at 
Strasbourg, if time permits), and as 
many operas and concerts as possible 
at Verona, Rome, Frankfurt, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, and Paris. (College 
credit tour.) 

Burwell Evans, teacher of singing, 
will conduct a 33-day tour of Euro- 
pean festivals in collaboration with 
ATC Tours, Inc. Inquiry should be 
directed to Mr. Evans personally at 
70 East 56th St., New York 22. His 
group will fly to Paris on July 13 
(evening performances at the Opera), 
attend the Aix-en-Provence Festival 
(July 16-17), proceed via the Riviera 
to Rome (outdoor opera, July 19-21), 
thence via Florence to Verona (out- 
door opera, July 24), Venice (out- 
door concert, July 25), via Dolomites 
to Vienna (July 27-28, opera and 
concert), Salzburg (July 29-30 at the 
Mozart Festival), Bregenz (July 31, 
outdoor operetta on shores of Lake 
Constance), via Liechtenstein and 
Interlaken to Lucerne (Aug. 3, con- 
cert), via Heidelberg and Frankfurt 
to Bonn, thence to Amsterdam and 
London (Aug. 8-12; at least one opera 
or ballet performance). An optional 
extension would provide nine addi- 
tional days in the English lake coun- 
try and Scottish Highlands, including 
two performances at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 

_The American Travel Company, a 
division of ATC Tours, Inc., 11 West 
42nd St., New York 36, is offering a 
62-day tour under the supervision of 
Lillian Jackson of the Adelphi Col- 
lege music faculty. The party sails 
July 27 aboard the S. S. Vulcania, 
stopping over at Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
and Barcelona before disembarking 
at Naples. There the group proceeds 
via Sorrento and Capri to Rome (July 
10-12; outdoor opera), via Siena, and 
Florence to Venice (July 16-17; out- 
door concerts), via Milan, Lugano, 
Interlaken, and Lucerne to Bregenz 
(July 21; operetta performance), Salz- 
burg (July 22-24; two Mozart Fes- 
tival performances, including “Don 
Giovanni”), Bayreuth (July 25-26; 
“Parsifal” and “The Flying Dutch- 
man”), via Rothenburg, Heidelberg, 
Bonn, and Amsterdam to London 
(Aug. 1-2; at least one opera or ballet 
performance), Stratford, London once 
again, Paris (Aug. 5-8; at least one 
evening at the Opera), via Biarritz, 
Madrid, Toledo, Granada, Malaga, 
and Algeciras to Gibraltar for em- 
barkation Aug. 18, also on the S. S. 
Vulcania, with a last stopover at 
Lisbon. 

A wintry week in Moscow high- 
lights the third annual opera tour of 
Foreign Independent Travel Opera- 
tors, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
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York 17. The 43-day itinerary be- 
gins with a flight to Vienna on Armis- 
tice Day, proceeds Nov. 17 to Mu- 
nich, Nov. 21 to Berlin, Nov. 25 to 
Hamburg, Nov. 29 to London, Dec. 
3 to Paris, Dec. 7 to Rome, Dec. 11 
to Milan, Dec. 15 to Zurich and 
thence to Moscow, returning to Zu- 
rich on Dec. 21 for an overnight stay 
before the flight homeward; arriving 
New York on Dec. 23. Performances 
will be attended almost daily, and 
there will be guided tours of the 
major opera houses. Special interest 
attaches to the Russian leg of the 
journey, but programs will not be 
available until this fall. 

Helen Noble, author of “Life with 
the Met” and long identified with the 
operatic scene, will conduct the 59- 
day festival tour being booked by 
The House of Travel, Inc., 47 East 
47th St., New York 17. The party 
sails July 23 aboard the S. S. Satur- 
nia, calling at Lisbon, Gibraltar, and 
Palermo before disembarking at 
Naples, and proceeding via Sorrento 
and Capri to Rome (Aug. 7-8; out- 
door opera), via Florence, Venice, 
and Innsbruck to Salzburg (Aug. 14- 
15; one Mozart Festival performance), 
Munich (Aug. 16-17; one evening 
concert), Bayreuth (Aug. 18-19; one 
Wagner Festival performance), via 
Frankfurt, Cologne, Amsterdam, and 
Brussels to Paris (Aug. 26-28; one 
evening at the Opera or ballet), and 
via Dijon, Geneva, Grenoble, Avi- 
gnon, Nice, Pisa, and Rome to 
Naples, embarking on the S. S. Vul- 
cania Sept. 7. The vessel will call at 
Barcelona, again Gibraltar and Lis- 
bon, and finally Halifax before re- 
turning to New York on Sept. 19. 

Not a festival tour, the second 
annual “European Organ Tour” will 
depart by air on July 30 for Paris; 
the return flight from London is 
scheduled for Aug. 30. Melville 
Smith, Director of the Longy School 
of Music in Cambridge, Mass., will 
conduct the 32-day inspection of fam- 
ous Old World instruments, mostly 
in France (there will be no duplica- 
tion of last year’s itinerary). Espla- 
nade Travel Service, Inc., 76 Charles 
St., Boston, is booking the trip. Re- 
ceptions will be tendered by Marcel 
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NONEGENARIAN. David Mannes, retired conductor and founder of the 
Mannes College of Music, takes up his violin once again in response to 
tributes paid him on his 90th birthday, on Feb. 16 


Dupre, Norbert Duforcq, Flor Peet- 
ers, and Jean Langlais among emi- 
nent organists, and also by Nadia 


Boulanger. Stopovers at Chartres, 
Angers, Poitiers, Fontainebleau, 
Rheims, Strasbourg, Brussels, and 
London. 


Marsh Tours, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, have two semi-festival itin- 
eraries. Its No. 29, to be conducted 
by Roger Kallaway of Columbia 
Artists Management, sails July 12 
aboard the R. M. S. Queen Elizabeth 
for Cherbourg, returning Sept. 4 
aboard the R. M. S. Queen Mary 
from Southampton. The 55-day sched- 
ule includes stopovers in Paris, 
Cannes, San Remo, Pisa, Naples, 
Sorrento, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Stresa, Interlaken, Lucerne, Salzburg 
(Aug. 11-13), Munich, Bayreuth 
(Aug. 16-17), Wiesbaden, Cologne, 
Brussels, The Hague, London, Edin- 
burgh (Aug. 26-28), and London once 
again before embarkation Aug. 30. 

Marsh Tours No. 31, July 21-Sept. 
10, is shorter by three days. It will be 
led by David Scoular, director of 
choral music at Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. The party will sail 
aboard the S. S. Constitution, calling 
at Gibraltar before the debarkation 
at Cannes. Stopovers listed are Paris 
(July 30-Aug. 3), London (Aug. 4-8), 
The Hague, Cologne, Wiesbaden, 
Lucerne, Munich, Bayreuth (Aug. 17- 
18), Salzburg (Aug. 19-21), Innsbruck, 
Venice, Florence, Rome, and Sor- 
rento, embarking Sept. 1 at Naples 


OBITUARIES 


RUANO BOGISLAV 


New Canaan, Conn.—Ruano Bog- 
islav, 81, former concert singer and 
first wife of the late Riccardo Martin, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, died here 
on Feb. 7, at the home of her nephew, 
Fred Yohn. Her home was in New 
York City. Formerly Elfrieda Klam- 
roth, she sang folk songs of European 
countries on concert stages in New 
York, London, and Paris and under- 
took extensive tours of the United 


‘ States and Europe. 


ISABELLE VENGEROVA 


Isabelle Vengerova, 78, pianist and 
for 30 years the head of the piano 
department at Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, died of cancer 
on Feb. 7. 

She was born in Minsk, Russia and 
was graduated from the Vienna Con- 
servatory. She taught at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory from 1906 
to 1920.- She was associated with 
Josef Hofmann in founding the Cur- 
tis Institute in 1924. In addition to 
teaching privately and at the insti- 
tute, she was on the faculty of the 
Mannes College of Music. 





Among her pupils were Samuel 
Barber, Leonard Bernstein, Thomas 
Scherman, Lukas’ Foss, Leonard 
Pennario, Jacob Lateiner, Gary Graff- 
man, Lilian Kallir, Abbey Simon, 
and Sylvia Zaremba. Mme. Venge- 
rova served on the juries of many 
musical competitions, notably those 
of the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation and the Kosciuszko Foun- 
dation. Her nephew is Nicholas Slo- 
nimsky. 


JOSEPH M. RUMSHINSKY 


Joseph M. Rumshinsky, 74, lead- 
ing composer for the Yiddish stage 
in America, died at Kew Gardens 
General Hospital on Feb. 6. Mr. Rum- 
shinsky, who was also a conductor 
and a pianist, wrote over 100 oper- 
ettas for the Yiddish stage over a 
period of 50 years in addition to 
composing songs, cantorial hymns, 
and concert and specialty numbers. 


JAMES F. BARNES 


Durham, N. C.—James Foster 
Barnes, 61, director of. choral music 
at Duke University, committed sui- 
cide on Feb. 8. He had been in poor 





aboard the S. S. Independence and 
calling at Genoa and Gibraltar before 
sailing homeward. 

Yugoslavia is included in the 1956 
European Festival and Scenic Tours, 
being conducted by Douglas A. Mac- 
Kinnon, 34 East 83rd St., New York, 
N. Y. The tour will open in May in 
Copenhagen (music and ballet), con- 
tinue through Oslo and Bergen (Grieg 
Festival), including a steamship trip 
on Sognefjord. In June the tour pro- 
ceeds to Stockholm (opera) and Hel- 
sinki (Sibelius Festival); Wuerzburg 
(Mozart opera and chamber music), 
Vienna (“Seraglio”, “Marriage of 
Figaro”), and Graz (outdoor opera). 
The scenic beauties of northern Yugo- 
slavia will be touched on; after a side 
trip at the beginning of July in Rome 
(opera at Caracalla Baths), the tour 
returns to Yugoslavia by steamship 
from Italy to Dubrovnik (concerts 
and opera); Split (concerts and opera), 
Zadar (music and regatta), Trieste, 
Verona (opera in the arena), Bay- 
reuth (“Meistersinger, “Flying Dutch- 
man”, “Parsifal”), Ansbach (Bach 
festival), and Passau. In August the 
trip touches Salzburg (choices of four 
Mozart operas), Munich (opera), 
Augsburg (outdoor opera), Lucerne 
(festival), and Edinburgh (festival). 


health for many months. Mr. Barnes, 
during his 29 years at Duke Uni- 
versity, founded and conducted the 
200-voice Chapel Choir, directed the 
Men’s Glee Club, which made annual 
spring tours in the East, and origi- 
nated the Duke All-Star Concert 
Series. 


OWEN TOLBERT-HEWITT 


Owen Tolbert-Hewitt, 58, Amer- 
ican tenor who had an operatic career 
in Europe in the 1920s and 1930s, 
died in New York on Feb. 8. He 
entered the legitimate theater in 1946 
and was in the hit play “No Time for 
Sergeants” at the time he died. His 
wife and three children survive. 


MARGARET SEAR ROSENBLITH 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Margaret Sear 
Rosenblith, 28, former ballerina of 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and wife of 
the concertmaster of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident on Feb. 8. 


SARGENT ABORN 


New Rochelle, N. Y. — Sargent 
Aborn, president of the Tams Wit- 
mark Music Library in New York 
City, died on Feb. 6 in the New 
Rochelle Hospital. 
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lhe Outlook for Serious Music on Television and Radio 
“Enlightenment through Exposure Is NBC Technique”, by 
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Feature Articles Foreign Reports 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: 1756-1956 Australia 
Introduction, by Ronald Eyer. 3 Sydney, by Wolfgang — 
Mozart, Master Dramatist, by Bernhard Paumgartner + Melbourne, by Biddy Allen. 
Che Piano Music, by Claudio Arrau 6 Belgium, by Edouard Mousset 
Romantic Classicist or Classic? by Curt Sachs. 8 Canada, by Colin Sabiston 
The Style, by Paul Henry Lang Oe 10 Denmark, by Torben Meyer 
Leopold Mozart, by Emily Anderson ,i2 England, by Harold Rosenthal 
Foundations—Patrons of Music, by Raymond Ericson 14 France, by Christina S. Thoresby 
Nadia Boulanger, by Henry-Louis de LaGrange..... . BS Italy 
Opera in West Germany, by Peter Paul Fuchs 16 Florence, by Reginald Smith Brindle 
Opera in English? by Frank Merkling ; 18 Milan, by Peter Dragadze 
Opera: East and West—Three Berlin Companies, by Naples, by Cynthia Jolly. 
H. H. Stuckenschmidt 20 Mexico, by Peggy Munoz 
lradition and Change, by Ninette De Valois 21 Portugal, by Katherine H. de Carneyro 
Ernest Bloch, by Suzanne Bloch 22 Scotland, by Leslie Greenlees 
The Songs of Fanny Hensel—nee Mendelssohn, by Warren Sweden, by Ingrid wpaiiiie: 
Storey Smith 24 West Germany 


Special Listings and Departments 


Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr. Fe. 
Good Music Results in Good Broadcasting, by Robert Festival Tours, by James Lyons 
E. Kintner 26 Orchestras of the United States and Canada 


Provide Serious Musical Programs through Integration, Orchestras and Concert Managers in Europe 
by J. L. Van Volkenburg Pat Opera Companies in the United States 

“L’Opera”, by Stephane Wolff 28 Summer Festivals in North America and Europe 
Che Juilliard School of Music—Its First 50 Years, Contests 

by Frank Milburn, Jr. 30 Group Attractions 
The Richard Strauss Villa at Garmisch, by Robert Breuer 31 Opera at the Metropolitan 
Olga Janina, by Walter Beckett a Orchestras in New York 
“Musical Literacy” Should Be Aim of Youth Concerts, by Recitals in New York 

Lillian Baldwin 34 New Recordings 


Waukesha, Wis. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
York, Penna. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


New York Managers 


Allen, Kenneth, Associates, Inc. 
Bailey, Roberta 

Barrett, Herbert 

Bichurin, M. P. 

Cherkassky, Genia 

Civic Concert Service 
Colledge, George Leyden 
Columbia Artists Management 
Community Concert Service 
Concert Associates 
Consolidated Concerts Corp. 


Coppicus, Schang and Brown, Inc. 


Cramer, Clarence E. 
Dispeker, Thea 
Friedberg Management 
Giesen & Boomer, Inc. 
Hurok, S. 

Inter-Allied Artists 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd, Inc. 
Kahn, Erminie 
Kazounoff, Berenece 
Libidins, David 

Lustig, Ludwig 
Matthews, Willard 
Mertens, Andre 
Meyer, J. H. 

Morini, Albert 

Morris, William, Agency 
Musical Artists 
National Artists Corp. 
National Music League 
Parmelee, Horace J. 
Rubin, David W. 
Schulhof, Andrew 
Stein, William L., Inc 
Strok, A. 

Vichey, Luben 
Vincent, J. J. . 
Wardle, Constance 
Weinhold, Kurt 
Wilford, Ronald A. 
Zachareff, Demeter 
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“The most brilliant two-piano team of our generation.” —xewsweex macazi : 


AMERICAN DEBI 
1936-1937 


COAST TO COA! 
TOUR | 


1956-1957 q 


VITYA VICTOR 


VRONSKY and BABIN 
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